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Tue last quarter of a century has revealed many im- 
portant facts in the development of language. During 
this period philological research has thrown new light 
upon Latin forms and inflections, upon the laws of pho- 
netic change, upon the use of cases, moods, and tenses, 
and upon the origin and history of numerous construc- 
tions. The student of Latin grammar is now entitled to 
the full benefit of the important practical results which 
these labors in the field of linguistic study have brought 
within the proper sphere of the school. In securing this 
advantage, however, care must be taken not to divert the 
attention of the learner from the-one object before him 
—the attainment of a full aad accurate knowledge of the 
language. 

The volume now offered to the publie has been pre- 
pared in view of these facts. It is the result of a thor- 
ough and complete revision of the author’s Latin Gram- 


. mar published in 1864. To a large extent, indeed, it is 


a new and independent work; yet the paradigms, rules 
of construction, and in general all parts intended for 
recitation, have been only slightly changed. The aim of 


1. It is designed to present a clear, simple, and con- 


- work in its present form is threefold. 


~ venient outline of Latin grammar for the beginner. It 
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accordingly contains, in large type, a systematic arrange- 
ment of the leading facts and laws of the language, ex- 
hibiting not only grammatical forms and constructions, 
but also those vital principles which underlie, control, 
and explain them. The laws of construction are put in 
the form of definite rules, and illustrated by carefully 
selected examples. To secure convenience of reference, 
and to give completeness and vividness to the general 
outline, these rules, after having been separately dis- 
cussed, are collected in a body at the close of the Syntax. 
Topics which require the fullest illustration are first pre- 
sented in their completeness in general outline, before 
the separate points are explained in detail. ‘Thus a single 
page often foreshadows the leading features of an ex- 
tended discussion, imparting, it is believed, a completeness 
and vividness to the impression of the learner impossible 
under any other treatment. 

2, It is intended to be an adequate and trustworthy 
grammar for the advanced student. By brevity and con- 
ciseness of phraseology, and by compactness in the ar- 
rangement of forms and topics, an ample collection of 
the most important grammatical facts, intended for refer- 
ence, has been compressed within the limits of a con- 
venient manual. Care has been taken to explain and 
illustrate, with the requisite fullness, all difficult and in- 
tricate subjects. The Subjunctive Mood and the Indirect 
Discourse have received special attention. 

3. In a series of foot-notes it aims to bring within the 
reach of the student some of the more important results 
of recent linguistic research. Brief explanations are 
given of the working of phonetic laws, of the nature of 
. inflection, of the origin of special idioms, and of various 
facts in the growth of language. But the distinguishing 
feature of this part of the work consists in the abundant 
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references which are made to some of the latest and best 
authorities upon the numerous linguistie questions natur- 
ally suggested by the study of Latin grammar.’ 

An attempt has been made to indieate, as far as 
practicable, the natural quantity of vowels before two 
consonants or a double consonant.’ 

With this brief statement of its design and plan, this 
volume is now respectfully committed to the hands of 
classical teachers. ; 

In conclusion, the author is happy to express his 
grateful acknowledgments to the numerous friends who 
have favored him with valuable suggestions. 


1 See page xv. It is hardly necessary to add that an acquaintance with the authori- 
ties here cited is by no means to be regarded as an indispensable qualification for the 
work of classical instruction. The references are intended especially for those who 
adopt the historical method in the study of language. 

2 See page 4, foot-note 4; also page 9, note & 


Brown University, PROvipENCE, R. L, 
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LATIN GRAMMAR. 


1. LATIN GRAMMAR treats of the principles of the Latin 
language. It comprises four parts : 

I. ORTHOGRAPHY, which treats of the letters and sounds 
of the language. 

II. ErvworocGr, which treats of the classification, inflec- 
tion, and derivation of words. 

IIL SYNTAX, which treats of the construetion of sen- 
tences. 

IV. Prosopy, which treats of quantity and versification. 


PART FIRST. 
ORTHOGRA PH Y. 


ALPHABET. 


2. The Latin alphabet is the same as the English with 
the omission of w.’ 


! The Romans derived their alphabet from the Greek colony at Cumae. In its origi- 
nal form it contained twenty-one letters: A, B, C, D, E. F, H, I, K, L, M. N, O, P, 
Q, R, S, T, U, X, Z. € was a modifieation of the Greek gamma, and F of the digam- 
ma. Q was the Greek koppa, which early disappeared from the Greek alphabet. 6 had 
the sound afterward denoted by g; K,the sound afterward denoted by c. Z early dis- 
appeared from the Latin alphabet, but was subsequently restored, though only in foreign 
words. Throughout the classical period only capital letters were used. On the Alphabet, 
see Whitney, pp. 52-10: Papillon, pp. 28-48: Wordsworth, pp. 5-10; Roby, I., pp. 21-62; 
Sievers, pp. 24-108; Corssen, L, pp. 1-846; Kühner. I., pp. 35-49. 
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9 ALPHABET. 


1. C in the fourth century s. c. supplied the place both of C and of G. 

2. G, introduced in the third century B. c., was formed from C by simply 
changing the lower part of that letter. 

3. Even in the classical period the original form C was retained in ab- 
breviations of proper names beginning with G. Thus C. stands for Gdius, 
Cn. for Gnaeus, See 649. 

4. J, j, modifications of 7, 4, introduced in the seyenteenth century of our 
era to distinguish the consonant /, ? from the vowel /, 7. are rejected by many 
recent editors, but retained by others.! 

9. The letters v and v, originally designated by the character V,? are now 
used in the best editions, the former as a vowel, the latter as a consonant. 

6. In classical Latin, & is seldom used, and y and z occur only in foreign 
words, chiefly in those derived from the Greek. 


3. Letters are divided according to the position of the 
vocal organs at the time of utterance into two general 
classes, vowels and consonants,* and these classes are again 
divided into various subdivisions, as seen in the following 


CLASSIFICATION OF LETTERS. 


I. VOWELS. 
1. OPEN VOWEL 4 . ; . ; : a 
2. MEDIAL VOWELS : : : : : Dae 
3. CLOSE VOWELS® . ; : : : : i y u 


1 Throughout the classical period, 7, used both as a vowel and as a consonant, sup- 
plied the place of 7, ¢ and J, j. As practical convenience has, however, already sanc- 
tioned the use of ¢, u, and 7, characters unknown to the ancient Romans, may it not also 
justify the use of J, j in educational works, especially as the Romans themselves at- 
tempted to find a suitable modification of 7 to designate this consonant? 

? Originally V, used both as a vowel and as a consonant, supplied the place of U, v 
and V, v, but it was subsequently modified to U. -- 

3 If the vocal organs are sufficiently open to allow an uninterrupted flow of vocal 
sound, a vowel is proauced, otherwise a consonant; but the least open vowels are scarcely 
distinguishable from the most open consonants. Thus ¢, sounded fully according to the 
ancient pronunciation as ee, is a vowel; but, combined with a vowel in the same syllable, 
it becomes a consonant with the sound of y. e'-i (4'-ee, vowel), &'-jus (&/-yus, conso- 
nant, almost identical in sound with @’-ee-us). 

4 In pronouncing the open vowel a as in father, the vocal organs are fully open. By 
gradually contracting them at one point and another we produce in succession the medial 
vowels, the close vowels, the semivowels, the nasals. the aspirate, the fricatives, anc 
finally the mutes, in pronouncing which the closure of the vocal organs becomes complete 

5 Fis a medial vowel between the open a and the close 2, o a medéal vowel between 
the open a and the close 4; ¢ is a palatal vowel, ua labial; y was introduced from the 
Greek. The vowel scale, here presented in the form of a triangle, may be represented as 
8 line, with a in the middle, with 4 at the palatal extreme, and with « at the labial extreme: 


i e a [e] u 
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II. CONSONANTS. 


P] GUTIURALS. DzNTALS. LABIAL& 

1. SEMIVOWELS, sonant : : C hbopij y veu 
2. NASALS, sonant  . ‘ : ‘ n! n m 
9. ASPIRATE, surd ‘ ; ^ : h 
4. FRICATIVES, comprising 

l. Liquids, sonant , j : Lr 

2. Spirants, surd : : : S f 
b. MurEs, comprising 

l. Sonant Mutes — . ; ; g d b 

2. Surd Mutes . ; : , Oo,kq t p 


Nore 1.—Observe that the consonants are divided, 
I. According to the oreans chiefly employed in their production, into 
1. Gutturals—throat letters, also called Palatals ; 
2. Dentals—teeth letters, also called Linguals ; 
3. Labials—lip letters. 
II. According to the MANNER in which they are uttered, into 
1. Sonants, or voiced letters ; 
2. Surds, or voiceless letters.2 
Nore 2.—X — cs,? and 2 — ds, are double consonants, formed by the union 
of a mute with the spirant 5. 


4. DIPHTHONGS are formed by the union of two vowels 
in one syllable. 


NorE.—The most common diphthongs are ae, oe, av, and eu, Li, oi, 
and ui are rare.* 


ROMAN METHOD OF PRONUNCIATION.* 
5. VowELs.— The vowel sounds are the following : 


1 With the sound of 2 in concord, linger. It occurs before gutturals: congréssus, 
meeting. 

2 The distinction between a sonant and a surd will be appreciated by observing the 
difference between the sonant 0 and its corresponding surd p in such words as bad, pad. 
B is vocalized, p is not. 

3 X often represents the union of g and s, but in such eases g is probably first assimi- 
lated to c; see 30, 33, 1. 

4 Proper diphthongs were formed originally by the union of an open or medial vowel, 
a, €, or 0, with a close vowel, £ or w, as ai, e2. of, au, eu. ou. An improper diphthong 
was also formed by the union of the two close vowels, as ué. For the weakening of these 
original diphthongs, see 23, note. 

^ [n this country three distinct methods are recognized in the pronunciation of Latin. 
They are generally known as the Roman, the English, and the Continental Methods. 
The researches of Corssen and others have revealed laws of phonetic change of great 
value in tracing the history of Latin words. Accordingly, whatever method of pronun- 
ciation may be adopted for actual use in the cíass-room, the pupil should sooner or 
later be made familiar with the leading features of the Roman Method, which is at least 
an approximation to the ancient pronunciation of the language. 


4 ROMAN METHOD OF PRONUNCIATION. 


Lone. Snort. 
alike din father: d-ris.} a like a in Cuba:3 a'-met. 
8:*. e *.prey:;? e -di. e '* e “net: re -get. 
i * i “ machine:? 7-7. i * i Cigar UE 
a 5 * old: ó -rás. o * o * obey:  mo'-net. 
a * w" rule? a -no. u * v" full: — su-mus. 


1. A short vowel in a long syllable is pronounced short: swut,4 as in 
sum, su'-mus. But see 16, note 2. 
2. Y, found only in Greek words, is in sound intermediate between the 
Latin 4 and v, similar to the French 4 and the German 4 : JVg'-sa. 
3. I preceded by an accented a, e, o, or y, and followed by another vowel, 
is a semivowel with the sound of y in ye (7): A-chd'-ta ( A-ká' -yà). 
4. U 5 in gu, and generally in gv and su before a vowel, has the sound of 
4»; qui (kwe), lin'-gua (lin'-gwà), sud’-sit (Swü -git). 
6. DiepHrHones.—In diphthongs each vowel retains its 
own sound : | 
ae (for ai) like the English ay (yes): mén'-sae.6 
au like ow in how : cau -sa. 
oe (for oi) like o? in coin: foe -dus. 
1, Ei as in vez, eu with the sounds of e and w combined, and oi -— oe, 
occur in a few words: dein, neu'-ter, proin.* 


7. CONSONANTS. — Most of the consonants are pro- 
nounced nearly as in English, but the following require 
special notice : 

c like £ in king: c2'-/es (kay-lace), e'-vz (ké-wé). 
g “ g “ get: ve-gunt, re -gis, ge'-nus. 


1 The Latin vowels marked with the sign ^ are long in quantity, i. e., in the dura- 
tion of the sound (16); those not marked are short in quantity; see 16, note 8. 

2 Or e like 4 in made, ? like 2 in me, and w like oo in moon. 

3 The short vowels can be only imperfectly represented by English equivalents. In. 
theory they have the same sounds as the corresponding long vowels, but occupy only 
half as much time in utterance. 

4 Observe the difference between the length or quantity of the vowel and the length 
or quantity of the syllable. Here the vowel w is short, but the syllable swn£ is long; 
see 16, I. In syllables long irrespective of the length of the vowels contained in them, it 
is often difficult and sometimes absolutely impossible to determine the natural quantity 
of the vowels; but it is thought advisable to treat vowels as short in all situations where 
there are not good reasons for believing them to be long. 

5 This is sometimes called the parasitic ^, as having been developed in many in- 
stances by the preceding consonant, and as being dependent upon it. See Papillon, p. 
90; Peile, p. 3885; Corssen, I.. pp. 69, 10, and 85. 

9$ Combining the sounds of a and 4. 

7 When pronounced as monosyllables in poetry (608, IIT.); otherwise as dissyllables 
de’-in, pro'-in. 
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j likey in yet: — ju'-stum (yoo-stum), ja'-cet. 
S “ s “ son: sa’-cer, so -ror, A'-si-a. 
t “ ¢ “ time: ti'-mor, to'-tus, dc -ti-o. 
v * w we: va'-dum, vi -ci, vi -ti-um.! 
Norr.—Before s and £, b has the sound of p * urbs, sub/-ter, pronounced wrps, sup’ 
ter.2 Ch has the sound of £ : cho’-rus (ko'-rus). 


8. SYLLABLES.—In dividing words into syllables, 

1, Make as many syllables as there are vowels and diphthongs: mó'-re, 
per-suàá'-de, mew -sae. 

2. Join to each vowel as many of the consonants which precede it— 
one or more—as can be conveniently pronounced at the beginning of a 
word or syllable:? pa'-ter, pa'-tres, ge'-ne-ri, do'-mi-nus, nó'-scit, si -stis, 
clau -stra, men -sa, bel'-lum, tem -plum, emp -tus, But— 

3. Compound words must be separated into their component parts, if 
ihe first of these parts ends in a consonant: ab’-es, obi -re. 


ENGLISH METHOD OF PRONUNCIATION.4 

9. VowELs.—Vowels generally have their long or short 
English sounds.’ 

10. Lona Sounps.—Vowels have their long English 
sounds—a as in fate, e in mete, i in pine, O in note, Uu in 
tube, y in type—in the following situations : 

1. In final syllables ending in a vowel : 

Se, si, ser' -vi, ser'-vo, cor’-nu, mà -sy. 

2. In all syllables, before a vowel or diphthong : 


De'-us, de-o'-rum, de'-ae, di-e'-i, ni -hi-lum.* 


1 There is some uncertainty in regard to the sound of v. Corssen gives it at the 
beginning of a word the sound of the English v, in all other situations the sound of «v. 

2 On Assimilation in Sound in this and similar cases, see p. 17, foot-note 1. 

3 By some grammarians any combination of consonants which can begin either a 
Latin or a Greek word is always joined to the following vowel, as o'-mnis, ?'-pse. Roby, 
on the contrary, thinks that the Romans pronounced with each vowel as many of the fol- 
lowing consonants as could be readily combined with it. 

^ Scholars in different countries generally pronounce Latin substantially as they pro- 
nounce their own languages. Accordingly in England and in this country the English 
Method has in general prevailed, though of late the Roman pronunciation has gained 
favor in many quarters. 

5 These sounds in Latin, as in English, are somewhat modified by the consonants 
which accompany them. Thus, before 7, when jizal, or followed by another consonant, 
€, à, and w are scarcely distinguishable, while @ and o are pronounced as in far, for. 
Between gu and dr, or rt, a approaches the sound of o: qguar’tus, as in quarter. 

6 In these rules no account is taken of the aspirate 5: hence the first Z in nthilum is 
treated as a vowel before another vowel; for the same reason, ch, ph, and th are treated 
as single mutes; thus Zh in Athos and Othrys. 


6 ENGLISH METHOD OF PRONUNCIATION, 


3. In penultimate’ syllables before a single consonant, 
or before a mute followed by a liquid: 

Pa'-ter, pa'-tres, ho-no'-ris, A'-thos, O'-thrys. 

4, In unaccented syllables, not final, before a single con- 
sonant, or before a mute followed by a liquid : 

Do-lo'-ris, cor'-po-ri, con’ -su-lis, a-gric' -o-la. 

1) A unaccentcd, except before consonants in final syllables (11, 1), has 
the sound of a final in America: men'-sa, a-cu'-tus, a-ma’-mus.? 

2) I and y wnaccented, in any syllable except the first and last, gener- 
ally have the short sound: nob'-i-lis (nob'-e-lis), Am'-y-cus (Am'-e-cus). 

3) I preceded by an accented a, e, o, or y, and followed by another 
vowel, is a semivowel? with the sound of y in yet: A-cha'-ia (A-ka'-ya), 
Pom-pe -ius (Pom-pe'-yus), La-to'-ia (La-to'-ya), Har-py -ia (Har-py’-ya). 

4) U has the short sound before 0/, and the other vowels before gl 
and tl: Pub-lic'-o-la, Ag-la'-o-phon, At'-las. 

5) U* in gw, and generally in gu and sw before a vowel, has the sound 
of w: qui (kwi), qua ; lin'-gua (lin'-gwa), lin'-guis ; sua'-de-o (swa'-de-o). 

6) Compounp Worps.—When the first part of a compound is entire 
and ends in a consonant, any vowel before such consonant has generally 
the short sound: a in ab’-es, e in red'-it, à in in'-it, o in ob'-it, prod'-est. But 
those final syllables which, as exceptions, have the /ong sound before a 
consonant (11, 1), retain that sound in compounds: post'-guam, hos'-ce. 
E"-ti-am and quo'-ni-am are generally pronounced as simple words.* 


11. SHonT SouwDs.—Vowels have their short English 
sounds—a as in fat, e in met, iin pin, o in not, u in £ub, 
y in myth —n the following situations : 

1. In final syllables ending in a consonant : 

A'-mat, a' met, vex! -it, sol, con'-sul, Te’-thys ; except post, es final, and os 
Jinal in plural cases: res, di'-es, hos, a'gros. 

2. In all syllables before v, or any two consonants except 
a mute followed by a liquid (10, 3 and 4): 


Rex! -it, bel'-lum, vex-e -runt, bel-lo' yum. 


1 Penultimate, the last syllable but one. 

? Some give the same sound to @ jinal in monosyllables: da, gua; while others give 
it the /ong sound according to 10, 1. 

3 Sometimes written /. 

4 This is sometimes called the parasitic v, as having been developed in many instances 
by the preceding consonant and as being dependent upon it. See Papillon, p. 50; Peile, 
D. 883; Corssen, I., pp. 69, 70, and S5. 

5 Etiam is compounded of e£ and jam; quoniam, of quom = quwm, cum, and jam 
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* 


3. In all accented syllables, not penultimate, before one 
or more consonants : 


Dom'-i-nus, pat'-ri-bus. But— 

1) A, e, or o before a single consonant (or a mute and a liquid), fol. 
lowed by e, 2, or y before another vowel, has the long sound: a'-ci-es, 
a'-cri-a, me -re-o, do'-ce-o. 

2) U, in any syllable not final, before a single consonant or a mute and 
a liquid, except 5/, has the long sound: Pu'-ni-cus, sa-lu' -bri-tas. 

3) Compounds ; see 10, 6). 


12. DipHtHones.—Diphthongs are pronounced as fol- 
lows : 


Ae like e: Cae'-sar, Daed’-a-lus | Au as in author: aew'-rum. 
Oe like e: Oe'-ta, Oed -i-pus.! Eu as in neuter: mew-ter. 


1. Zi and oi are seldom diphthongs, but when so used they are pro- 
nounced as in height, coin: hei, proin ; see Synaeresis, 608, III. 
2. Ui, as a diphthong with the long sound of 2, occurs in cwi, hui, huic. 


13. Consonants.—The consonants are pronounced in 
general as in English. Thus— 


I. C and G are soft (like s and 7) before e, i, y, ae, and oe, and hard in 
other situations: ce'-do (se'-do), ci'-vis, Cy'-rus, cae'-do, coe'=pi, a'-ge (a'-je), 
a'-gi ; ca'-do (ka'-do), co'-go, cum, Ga'-des. But 

1. € has the sound of sh— 

1) Before 4 preceded by an accented syllable and followed by a vowel: 
80'-ci-us (so’-she-us) ; 

2) Before ew and yo preceded by an accented syllable: ca-dw'-ce-us (ca- 
du’-she-us), Séc'-y-on (Sish'-y-on). 

2. Chis hard like £+ cho'-rus (ko'-rus), Chi'-os (Ki'-os). 

8. G has the soft sound before g soft: ag'-ger. 


II. S, T, and X are generally pronounced as in the English words son, 
time, expect: sa'-cer, ti -mor, rex'-i (rek'-si). But— 

1. S, T, and X are aspirated before 4 preceded by an accented syllable and 
followed by a vowel—s and ¢ taking the sound of sh, and x that of ksh: Al'- 
si- um. (Al'-she-um), ar'-ti-um (ar'-she-um), anz'-i-us (ank'-she-us). But 

1) T loses the aspirate—(1) after s, ¢, or a: Os'-ti-a, At'-ti-us, mia’-ti-o; (2) in old 
infinitives in ier: jlec’-ti-er; (3) generally in proper names in Zion (tyon): Phi-lis'- 
ti-on, Am-phic’-ty-on. 


|! The diphthong has the long sound. in Cae'-sar and Oe'-ta, according to 10, 3, but 
the short sound in Daed'-a-lus (Ded’-a-lus) and Oed'-i-pus (Ed'-i-pus), according to 
11, 3, as e would be thus pronounced in the same situations. 


8 CONTINENTAL METHOD OF PRONUNCIATION. 


2. S is pronounced like 2— 


1) At the end of a word, after e, ae, au, b, m,n, r: spes, praes, laus, wrbs, hi'-ema, 
mons, Pars ; 

2) In a few words after the analogy of the corresponding English words: Cae’-sar, 
Caesar; caw'-sa, cause; mu’-sa, muse; mi’-ser, miser, miserable, ete. 


3. X at the beginning of a word has the sound of 2: Xan'-thus. 
14. SYLLABLEs.—In dividing words into syllables-— 


1. Make as many syllables as there are vowels and diphthongs: mo'-re, 
per-sua'-de, mensae. 

2. Distribute the consonants so as to give the proper sound to each 
vowel and diphthong, as determined by previous rules (10-12): pa'-ter, 
pa'-tres, a-gro'-rum, au-di'-vi ; gen'-e-ri, dom'-i-nus ; bel'-Ium, pat'-ri-bus ; 
emp -tus, tem'-plum ; rex'-i, anx'-i-us ; post'-qguam, hos'-ce.! 


CONTINENTAL METHOD OF PRONUNCIATION.? 


lo. For the Continental Method, as adopted in this 
country, take— 


1, The Roman pronunciation of the vowels and diphthongs; see 5 and 6. 
2. The English pronunciation of the consonants;? see 13. 
3. The Roman division of words into syllables; see 8. 


QUANTITY. 


16. Syllables are in quantity or length either long, short, 
or common .' 

I. LowG.—A syllable is long in quantity— 

1. If it contains a diphthong ora long vowel: haec, ràs.* 


! Observe that compound words are separated into their component parts, if the first 
of these parts ends in a consonant (10, 4, 6), as pos//-quam ; that in other cases, after a 
vowel with a long sound, consonants are joined to the following syllable, as in the first 
four examples, pa’-ter, etc., and that, after a vowel with a short sound, a single conso- 
nant is joined to such vowel, as in gen’-e-ri and dom’-i-nus; that two consonants are 
‘separated, as in bed’-dwm, etc.; that of three or four consonants, the last, or, if a mute and 
a liquid, the last two, are tained to the following syllable, as in emp/’-dus, etc., but that 
the double consonant « is joined to the preceding vowel, as in rez'/-Z, anx’-t-us. 

? Strictly speaking. there is no Continental Method, as every nation on the Continent 
of Europe has its own method. 

3 Though the pronunciation of the consonants varies somewhat in different insti- 
tutions. 


* Common—i. e., sometimes long and sometimes short. For rules of quantity see 


Prosody. Two or tid leading facts are here given for the convenience of the learner. 
5 See note 3 below. 
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2. If its vowel is followed by xz or z, or any two 
consonants, except a mute and a liquid:' dua, réz, 
sunt.” 

IL SHort.—A syllable is short, if its vowel is followed 
by another vowel, by a diphthong, or by the aspirate A: 
di'-és, vi'-ae, ai -hil. 

III. CouMoN.—A syllable is common, if its vowel, natu- 
rally short, is followed by a mute and a liquid: a’-g7i. 

Nore 1.—Vowels are also in quantity either long, short, or common; but 
the quantity of the vowel does not always coineide with the quantity of the 
syllable.3 

Norte 2.—Vowels are long before ns, nf, gn, gm, and generally before 7: 
con'-sul, in-fé'-lix, rég’-num, seg-men'-tum, hi'jus.4 

Nore 3.—The signs ~, * are used to mark the quantity of vowels, the first 
denoting that the vowel over which it is placed is Jong, the second that it is 
common, i. e., sometimes long and sometimes short: a-md'-b6. All vowels 


not marked are to be treated as short.5 
Norr 4.—Diphthongs are always long. 


ACCENTUATION.* 


17. Words of two syllables are DS accented on the 
first : mén’-sa. 


NorE.—Monosyllables are also accented. 


18. Words of more than two syllables are accented on 


1 That is, in the order here given, with the mute before the liquid; if the liquid pre- 
cedes, the syllable is long. 

? Observe that the vowel in such syllables may be either long or short. Thus it is 
long in réx, but short in duc and sunt. 

* Thus in long syllables the vowels may be either long or short, as in rc, dux, sunt ; 
see foot-note 4, p.4. But in short syllables the vowels are also short. 

4 See Schmitz, pp. 3-83, also p. 56; Kühner, L, p. 137; also H. A. J. Munro's pam- 
phlet on the Pronunciation of Latin, pp. 24-26. 

5 See p. 4, foot-note 4. In many works short vowels are marked with the sign ~ 
régis, 

$ With the ancient Romans accent probably related not to force or stress of voice. as 
with us, but to musical pitch. It was also distinguished as acute or cireumfleg. Thus 
all monosyllables and all words in which the vowel of the penult is long and the final 
syllable short were said to have the circumflex accent, while ull other aecented words 
were said to have the acute. The distinction is of no practical value in pronunciation. 
On the general subject of Accent, see Ellis, pp. 8-10; Roby, L, pp. 98-100; Kühner, i; 
p. 148; Corssen, II., pp. 806-803. 


10 PHONETIC CHANGES. 


the Penult,’ if that is long in quantity," otherwise on the 
Antepenult :* ho-nó'-ris, cón'-su-lis. 

1. Certain words which have lost a syllable retain the accent of the 
full form. Thus— 

1) Genitives in 7 for 27 and vocatives in 2 for 2e: in-ge'-ni for in-ge'-ni-i, 
Mer-cu'-ri for Mer-cu'-ri-e. 

2) Certain words which have lost a final e: él-lie' for il-li'-ce, il-lac' for 
4!.la'-ce, is-tic' for is-tt'-ce, ete. ; bo-nadn' for bo-mà'-ne, il-lan' for il-la’-ne, 
tan-ton' for tan-to'-ne, au-din' for au-dis'-ne, é-duc' for &-dà -ce.? 

Norz 1.—Prepositions standing before their cases are treated as Proclitics—i. e., are 
so closely united in pronunciation with the following word as to have no accent of their 


own: sub 7t’-di-ce, in-ter ré’/-gés. 
Norte 2,—Penults common in quantity take the accent when used as long. 


2. Compounds are accented like simple words; but— 


1) The enclitics, qwe, ve, ne, ce, met, ete., throw back their accents upon 
the last syllable of the word to which they are appended: ho'-mi-ne'-que,4 
mén-sa'-que,® e-go'-met. 

2) Fació, compounded with other words than prepositions, retains its own 
accent: ca~!¢-fa'-cit.4 

3. A secondary or subordinate accent is placed on the second or third 
syllable before the primary accent—on the second, if that is the first syllable 
of the word, or is long in quantity, otherwise on the third: mo'-nu-é'-runt, 
mo'-nu-€-ra'-mus,® in-stau'-rá-oe -runt., 


NoTz.—A few long words admit two secondary or subordinate accents: ho’-nd-rif’- 
&- cen-tis’-si-mus.® 


PHONETIC CHANGES. 


19. Latin words have undergone important changes in accord- 
ance with phonetic laws." 


1 The penult is the last syllable but one; the antepenult, the last but two. 

2 Thus the quantity of the syllable, not of the vowel, determines the place of the ac- 
cent: regen’-tis, accented on the penult, because that syllable is long, though its rowel 
is short; see 16, I., 2. 

3 According to Priscian, certain contracted words, as ves-trds’ for ves-ird’-tis, or with 
the circumflex accent, ves-£rás for ves-trd-tis, Sam-nis for Sam-ni-tis, also retained the 
accent of the full form; but it is not deemed advisable to multiply exceptions in a schocl 
grammar. See Priscian IV., 22. 

4 By the English method, hom’-i-ne’-que, cal'-e-fa/-cit. 

5 A word accented upon the penult thus loses its own accent before an enclitic : 
mén/-sq, mén-sa/-quae. 

$ By the English method, mon’-u-é’-runt, mon/-u-e-rá/-muws, hon'-6-rif’-é-cen-tis! 
ei-mus, 

* In the history of the ancient languages of the Indo-European family, to which the 
Latin, Greek, and English alike belong, the general direction of phonetie change has been 
from the extremes of the alphabetic scale—i. e., from the open @ at one extreme and 


—— 
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I. CHANGES IN VOWELS. 
20. Vowels are often lengthened : 
1. In compensation for the dropping of consonants: 
Servoms,' servis, slaves ; regem, reges, kings ; posnó, pond, I place; pagla,! 
pala, a spade. 
2. In the inflection of verbs: 


Lego, légi,? Y read, I have read ; edó, edi, I eat, I have eaten ; fugio, fagi, 
I flee, I have fled. 


Norz 1.—Sometimes vowels are changed, as well as lengthened: agé, ég?, I drive, 
I have driven; facid, féc?, I make, I have made; see 255, II. 

Norte 2.—Different forms from the same stem or root sometimes show a variable 
vowel: ducis, dicis, of a leader, you lead; regis, régis, you rule, of a king ; £egó, toga, 
I cover, a covering, the toga? See also 22, 1. 


21. Vowels are often shortened : 4 
1. Regularly in final syllables before m and t: 


Eràm, eram,» I was; moneüm, moneam, let me advise; audiam, audiam, 
let me hear; erdt, erat, he was; amdt, amat, he loves; monét, monet, he 
advises; si/, sit, may he be; audit, audit, he hears. 

2. Often in other final syllables. Thus— 


1) Final à? is shortened (1) in the Plural of Neuter nouns and adjec- 
tives, and (2) in the Nominative and Vocative Singular of Feminine? 
nouns and adjectives of the first declension: 


from the close mutes at the other—toward the middle of the scale, where the vowels and 
consonants meet; see 3. Accordingly, in Latin words we shall not unfrequently find e 
or 0, or even 4 or wu, occupying the place of a primitive v; and we shall sometimes find a 
liquid. or a fricative occupying the place of a primitive mute. See Whitney, p. 68; 
Papillon, p. 49; Peile, pp. 199 and 312. 

! O short in servoms is lengthened in servda to compensate for the loss of m, and 
& short in paga is lengthened in pa/a to compensate for the loss of g. 
_ 2 The short vowel of the present tense is here lengthened in the perfect; see 255, 1I. 

* In ducis, dicis, and in regis, régis, the variation is simply in the quantity of the 
vowel, but in ¢egd, toga, it affects the vowel itself, appearing as e in tego and o in toga. 
Sometimes a single vowel appears in one form while a diphthong appears in another. - 
Sides, faith, foedus, treaty. 

* See Corssen, II., p. 436 seq. 

5 Tn all these examples, the form with the long vowel in the final syllable is the earlier 
form, and, in general, is found only in inscriptions and in the early poets, as Plautus, 
Ennius, etc.; while the form with the short vowel belongs to the classical period. 

$ Corssen regards numerals in -gintd, as tri-gintd, quadrá-gintá, etc., as Plural 
Neuters, and d as the original ending. He recognizes also the Neuter Plural of the pro- 
noun with @ in ant-ed, post-ed, inter-ed, praeter-eà, ante-hd-c, praeter-hd-c. See 
Corssen, IL, p. 455. For a different explanation, see 304, IV., N. 2. 

7 In masculine nouns of the first declension a final was short in the Nominative even 
in early Latin: scriba, ascribe. But most stems in à weakened a to o, and thus passed 
into the second declension. 
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Templà, templa, temples; genera, genera, kinds; gravid, gravia, heavy; 
masa, müsa, muse; bond, bona, good. 

2) In ar, Or, and àl final, à and 6 are regularly shortened: 

-Kegár, regar, let me be ruled; audiar, audiar, let me be heard; audidr, 
audior, Y am heard; honor, honor, honor; Ordtór, orator, orator; moneór, 
moneor, 1am advised; animdle, animal (2%), animal, an animal. 

3) Final 6, i, and 6 are sometimes shortened: - 


Bent, bene, well; mübe, nibe, with a cloud; nési, n$s?, unless; 762, ibi, 
there; led, leo, a lion; ego, ego, I. 


22. Vowels are often weakened, i. e., are often changed to 
weaker vowels. ! | 


The order of the vowels, from the strongest to the weakest, is as follows: 
a, o, u, e, i? 


Thus ais changedto o... u... e... i 
O to u.2159B ee 

u.-ito ^6. X 

e to i 


Notre.—The change from a through o to v is usually arrested at v, while @ 
is often changed directly through e to 2 without passing through o or u.3 


1. Vowels are often weakened in consequence of the lengthening of 
words by inflection, composition, ete. : 


Carmen,* carmenis, carminis, a song, of a song ; fructus, früctubus, früc- 
tébus, fruit, with fruits; /ació, cón-fació, cón-fició, I make, I accomplish; 
factus, in-factus, in-fectus, made, not made; damnó, con-damnó, condem- 
nó, 1 doom, I condemn; zeneó, con-tened, con-tined, I hold, I contain; cadó, 
ca-cad-i, ce-cid-i, I fall, I have fallen; tuba, tuba-cen, tubi-cen, a flute, a flute- 
player. 


1 See Corssen, II., pp. 1-436. The process by which vowels are shortened (21), weak- 
ened, or dropped (27), and by which diphthongs are weakened to single vowels, and con- 
sonants assimilated, or otherwise changed, is generally known as PHowET:0 Decay. It 
may result from indistinct articulation, or from an effort to secure ease of utterance, For 
a difficult sound, or combination of sounds, it substitutes one which requires less physical 
effort. 

2 But w, e, and 4 differ so slightly in strength that they appear at times to be simply 
interchanged. 

8 That, is, the open « is changed either to the close uw through the medial o, as seen 
on the right side of the following vowel-triangle, or to the close 7 through the medial e, 
88 Seen on the left side: 


Open vowel : é : & : : x a 
Medial vowels : s: : : : e [) 
Close vowels. : : s 2 : v 2L 


3 The syllable men was originally an. The original a has been weakened to e in 
carmen and to i in carmin-és. x 


j 
3 


iH 
n 
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2. Vowels are often weakened without any such special cause: * 

Puerom, puerum, a boy; filios, filius, son; sont, sunt, they are; regont, 
regunt, they rule, decumus, decimus, tenth; mdxumus, maximus, greatest; 
legitumus, legitimus, lawful; aestumó, aestimó, I estimate. 

23. Two successive vowels are sometimes contracted : 

1. Into a DIPHTHONG: móénsd-?, mensai, ménsae, tables; see 4. 

2. More frequently into a LoNG vowEL. In this case the second vowel 
generally disappears. Thus e and i often disappear after a, e, and o: 

-Amáverat, amaerat, amárat, he had loved; amdvisse, amaisse, amdsse, to 
have loved; ffeverunt, fleerunt, flerunt, they have wept; novisse, noisse, nosse, 
to know; servoi, servo, for the slave. 

NorE.—The proper diphthongs of early Latin were changed or weak- 
ened as follows: 

ai* generally into ae; sometimes into 8 or 1. 

oi generally into oe; sometimes into ü or I. 

ei generally into 1; sometimes unchanged. 

au sometimes into O or ü ; generally unchanged. 
eu generally into ü ; rarely unchanged. 

ou regularly into ü. 

Aidilis, aedilis, an aedile; Rémai, Romae, at Rome; amaimus, amemus, 
let us love; én-caedét, in-cidit, he cuts into; ménsaes, ménsis, with tables; 
foidus, foedus, treaty ; cotra, coera, cüra, care; loidos, loedus, lidus,3 play ; 
puerois, pueris, for the boys; ceééeés, civis, citizen; lautus, lotus,4 elegant ; 
ex-claudó, ex-clidó, | shut out; doucit, ducit, he leads; jous, jus,» right. 

24. Vowels are sometimes changed through the influence of the 
consonants which follow them. Thus— 


1 That is, by the ordinary process of phonetic decay, a process which in many words 
has changed an original a of the parent language to e or o in Latin, and in some words 
to? or v. Corssen cites upward of four hundred Latin words in which he supposes a 
primitive a to have been weakened to o, e, or 4. Even the long vowels are sometimes 
weakened. Compare the following forms, in which the Sanskrit retains the vowel of the 
parent language. 


SANSKRIT. LATIN. ENGLISH. SANSKRIT. Latin. ENGLISH. 
sapta, septem, Seven. padas, pedés, Jeet. 
nava, novem, nine. navas, novus, new. 
daca, decem, ten. vak, vox, voice. 
mata, mater, mother. vacas, vocis, of a voice. 
sadas, scdés, seat, | vücam, vocem, voice. 


? The forms ai, oi, ei, aat, ew, and ow are all found in early Latin, as in inscriptions; 
but in the classical period ai had been already changed to ae, oi to oe, and ow to 4. 

* Loido*, the earliest form, became loedus by weakening o£ to oe, and o to w (22, 2); 
then /oed'us became lids by weakening oe to i. 

* Lautus, the earlier, is also the more approved form. 

* As eu and ow were both weakened to Z, it is not easy to give trustworthy examples 
of the weakening of ew to à. 
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1. Fi is the favorite vowel before 7, z, or two or more consonants: 


Cinisis, cineris? (31), of ashes; jüdéz, judex, judge; militis, milets, milzs,¥ 
of a soldier, a soldier. 


NorE.—Z final is also a favorite vowel: servo, serve, O slave; monéris, 
monéri, monere? you are advised ; mari, mare, sea. 


2. I is the favorite vowel before n, s, and £: 


Homonis, hominis, of a man; pulver or pulvis, dust; salutes, salutes, ot. 
. Safety ; vérotds, veritàs, truth ; genetor, genitor, father. 


3. U is the favorite vowel before / and m, especially when followed by 
another consonant : | 


Epistola, epistula, letter; volt, vult, he wishes; factlitds, facilitas (27), 
facultüs, faculty ; monementum, monumentum, monument; colomna, colum- 
na, column. 


25, ASSIMILATION.—AÀ. vowel is often assimilated by a follow- 
ing vowel. Thus— 


1. A vowel before another vowel is often partially 5 assimilated. J is thus 
changed to e before a, o, or ws 4a, ea, this; 20, ed, I go; éunt, eunt, they go; 
iadem, eadem, same; divus, dius (36, 4), deus, god. 

Nors.— When the first vowel is thus adapted to the second, the assimilation is said to. 
be regressive, but sometimes the second vowel is adapted to the first, and then the as- 
similation is progressive. Thus the ending £c (21, 2), instead of becoming ea as above, 
may become ié: luxurid (perhaps for /uxwrids), lueuriés, luxury; máteria, materiés,® 
material. 

2. A vowel may be completely assimilated by the vowel of the following 
syllable from which it is separated by a consonant. Thus— 

1) Z is assimilated to: mehi, mihi, for me; tebi, t2bt, for you; sedi, sibi, 
for himself; nehil, n?h?l, nothing. 

2) U is assimilated to 7+ cénsulium, consilium, counsel; exsulium, ex- 
silium, exile. s 

3) Other vowels are sometimes assimilated; o to e: bone, bend, bene (21, 2), 
well; eto wu; tegurium, tugurium, hut; eto: secors, socors, stupid. 


26, DissiMILATION.—AÀ. vowel is often changed by dissimilation, 


1 Cinisis, from cinis, becomes cineris by changing s to 7 between two vowels, mak- 
ing ciniris (31, 1), and by then changing Z to e before 7. 

2 Observe that the vowel which appears as 2 in s/4:2s before £, takes the form of € 
m milets before £s, as also in miles for mi/ets. 

3 Monéris becomes monére by dropping s (36, 5), and changing final ¢ to e. 

4 Observe that the form in 7 has e, while that in s has 2. | 

5 Th:t is, it is made like it, adapted to it, but does not become identical with it, 
Thus £ before a may be changed to e, but not to a. 


$ Thus from nouns in ZZ of the a declension were developed RGHy all nouns in 42$ 
of the fifth. 1 
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i. c., by being made unlike the following vowel: ii, ei, these ; v8, 
eis, for these.’ 

Norz.—The combination 2i is sometimes avoided by the use of e in place of the sec- 
ond i: pietas instead of piitds, piety ; societds, society; varietds, variety. 

27. Vowels are often dropped in the middle or at the end of 
words, sometimes even at the beginning : 

Tempulum, templum, temple; vinculum, vinclum, band; benigenus, benig- 
vus, benignant; amad, amó, I love; temploa, templa, temples; animdle, ani- 
mal, an animal; si-ne, sin, if not; dice, dic, say ; esum, sum, I am; esumus, 
sumus, we are. 

NorE.—After à word ending in a vowel or in m, est, he is, often drops the initial e, 
and becomes attached to the preceding word: rés optuma. est, rés opiumast, the thing 
is best; optumum est, optumumst, it is best; domi est, domist, he is at home. In the 
same way es, thou art,is sometimes attached to the preceding word, when that word 


ende in a vowel: Aomó es, homós, you are a man. For the loss of a final s from the pre- 
ceding word, see 36, 5, 1), note, 


II. INTERCHANGE OF VOWELS AND CONSONANTS. 


28. The vowel 7 and the consonant i—also written j—are some- 
times interchanged : 

Altior,* higher; mdior or májor, greater ; ipsíus, of himself; eius or jus, 
of him. 

29. The vowel « and the consonant u—generally written v—are 
often interchanged : 

Col-wi,5 I have cultivated; vocd-v7,5 I have called ; nàvita, nàvta, nauta, 
sailor; volvtus, voluütus, rolled; lavtus, lautus or lotus," washed; movtus, 
moutus, motus, moved. 


NorE.— The Liquids and Nasals are sometimes so fully vocalized as to develop vowels 


1 The combination ww was also avoided in early Latin either by retaining the second 
vowel in the form of o, instead of weakening it to u, or by changing gu to c: equos, 
afterward equus, a horse; quom, or cum, afterward, though not properly in classical 
times, quum, when. Observe that when 0 becomes u, à preceding gu becomes c : quom, 
eum ; loquotits, lociitus, having spoken. See Brambach, p. 5. 

2 See 16, note 2. 

3 Observe that after e is dropped, d is shortened in the final syllable: animal, ani- 
mal; see 21, 2. 

* In the comparative ending éor, as seen in altior, £ is a vowel, but in the same end- 
ing, as seen in zn "or, m&@jor, it is a consonant, and in this grammar is generally written j. 
I thus becomes j between two vowels; see 2, 4, foot-note. So in the genitive ending 
ius, i is sometimes a vowel and sometimes a consonant. 

5 The ending which appears as w in col-ui becomes vz in vocá-vi, U becomes o 
between two vowels. 

8 If a vowel precedes the v thus changed to i£, a contraction takes place—a-w becom- 
ing au, rarely 6, o-w becoming 6, and u-w becoming Z: lactus, lautus, lotus, washed: 
movtus, moutus, motus, moved ; juvtus, juutus, jü'us, assisted. 


E 


, 
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before them.! Thus agr (for agrus) becomes ager,? field ; der (for Geris), dcer,2 sharp; 
regm, regem, king; sm (for e&m), sum, I am; svt (for esnt), sunt, they are. 


III. CuaNcGES IN CONSONANTS. 


30. A Guttural—e, g? q (qu), or h^—before s generally unites 
with it and forms x: 

Dues, dux, leader; pács, pax, peace; régs, recs, réx, king ; legs, lees, lex, 
law ; coqusi, cocst,5 coxi, I have cooked ; trahsi, tracst, traxt, 1 have drawn. 

Norr 1.— V for gv in vivd, I live, is treated as a guttural : €?08?, vics?, viQrt, I have 
lived. 

Nove 2.— For the Dropping of the Guttural before s, see 36, 8. 


31. S is often changed to r: 


1. Generally so when it stands between two vowels: * loses, flores, flowers ; 
jüsa, jüra, rights; ménsüsum, mensürum, of tables; agrósum, agrorum, of 
fields; esam, eram, 1 was; esümus, erdmus, we were; f'uesunt, J'uerunt, they 
have been ; uest, reus B will have been; amdset, amáret, he would love; 
regisis, regeris,? you are ruled. 

NorE.— This phonetic law, in full force during the formative period of the language, 
subsequently became inoperative. 

2. Sometimes before m, n, or o : casmen, carmen, song; vetesnus, velernus, 
old; hodiesnus, hodiernus, of this day ; Minesva,® Minerva, the goddess Minerva. 


39. D is sometimes changed to 1: 
Dacrima, lacrima, tear ; déngua, lingua, language ; odere, olere, to emit an 
odor. 


NorE 1.—D final sometimes stands in the place of an original £7 éd,9 this; istud, 
that: ud, that; quod, quid, what, which? 

Norte 2.— Dv at the beginning of a word (1) sometimes becomes 5 * doellwm, bellum, 
war; dvis, bis, twice; (2) sometimes drops d: dviginti, viginti, twenty ; and (3) some- 
times drops ©: dvis, dis, inseparable particle (308), in two, asunder. 


39. PanrIAL ASSIMILATION.—4À consonant is often partially 
assimilated by a following consonant. Thus— 


1 This occurs between consonants and at tha ond of words after consonants. 

2'lIhe ending ws or és is dropped (36, 5, 2), note), and 7 final vocalized to er; m 
becomes em in regem, and um in sum; n becomes «n in sunt. 

3 Sometimes gu: exstingusi, exstincs?, exstir a7, I have extinguished. 

4 For an original gh. 

5 The process seems to be that the guttural before s first becomes c, and then unites 
with s and forms x: thus in coqus?, qu becomes c. 

6 Hence, in many Latin words, 7 between two vowels represents an original s. 

7 Observe that é£ before « becomes e before 7; see 24. 

8 For Men-es-va, men weakened to min, see 22,1. 


9 For it, istut, ete. D stands for ¢ also in the old Ablative in d. praeddd for prae- - 


&àt, afterward praeda, with booty; magistratud for magistratut, magistratu, from i 
the magistracy. 
10 That is, it is adapted or accommodated to it, but does not become the same letter. 


E 
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1. Before the surd s or t, a sonant b or g is generally changed to its 
vorresponding surd, p! or c: 

Scribsi, scripsi, I have written; scribtus, scriptus, written; reqsi, récst, reas 
(30), I have ruled; rég£us, rectus, ruled. See also 35, 3, note. 

Note.— Qu, h for gh, and e for gv are also changed to e before s and £: coqusit,? 
cocsit, coxit, he has cooked; cogutus, coctus, cooked; trahsit,’ tracsit,3 traxit, he has 
drawn; trahtus, tractus, drawn; vivsit,* vicsit, vicit, he has lived; vivtirus, victirus, 
about to live. 

2. Before a sonant 1, m, n, or r, a surd c, p, or t is generally changed 
to its corresponding sonant, g, b, or d : 

JVeclegó, neglegó, Y neglect; sec-mentum, stgmentum, a cutting ; populicus,® 
püplicus, publicus,’ publie; guatra,’ quadra, a square; quatragintd, quadrd- 

 gàntá, forty. 

3. Before a Labial p or b, n is generally changed to m :? 

Inperó, imperó, 1 command; Znperátor, émperátor, commander; inbellis, 
imbellis, unwarlike. 

Norz.--Before 7, a Labial p or b is changed to m in a few words: sopnus, somnus, 
sleep ; Sabniwm, Samnium, the country of the Samnites. 

4. M is changed to n— 

1) Regularly before a Dental Mute : 


ELumdem, eundem, the same ; eorumdem, eorundem, of the same ; qif»mdam, 
quendam, a certain one; tamtus, tantus, so great; qguamtus, quantus, how 
great, as great. 


2) Often before a Guttural Mute: 


Humece, hune, this; num-ce, nune? now: prim-ceps, princeps, first: nàm- 
" 3 , , 3 4 , by 9 
quam or nünquam,? never; quamquam or quanquam, although. 


1 But b is generally retained (1) before s in nouns in bs: «urbs, not urps, city, and in 
abs, from ; and (2) before s and £ in ob, on account of, and sub, under, in compounds and 
derivatives: 04-servdns, observant; ob-tisus, obtuse; swb-scribd, I subscribe; swb-ter, 
under. In these cases, however, ) takes the sound of p, so that assimilation takes place 
in pronunciation, though not in writing. It is probable also that in some other conso- 
nants assimilation was observed even when omitted in writing: inprimis and im- 
primis, both pronounced émprimis. See Roby, L, p. lvii.; Munro, p. 10. 

2 Qu, also written gv, is not a syllable; nor is « or e in this combination either a 
vowel or a consonant, but simply a parasitic sound developed by g, which is never found 
without it, 

3 For traghsit; his dropped, and 9 assimilated to c. 

4 For gvigovsit ; the first g and the second v are dropped: vigsit, vicsit, vicit. 

5 From populus, the people. 

$ Pis changed to 5, and o is weakened to w; see 22. 

7 From quattuor, four. 

8 That is, the dental » becomes the labial 7. 

? “Or” placed between two forms denotes that both are in good use: 2mquam cs 
ninquam. In other cases the last is the only approved form: nunc, princeps. 


8 
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Nore 1.—Before the ending -qwe, m is generally retained: ! quzewmque, whoever; 
quemque, every one; 2?amqnue, for indeed. 
Note 2.— Quom-iam or quom-jam becomes quoniam, since. 


34, A consonant is often completely assimilated by a following 
consonant. Thus— 

1. T or d is often assimilated before n or s: 

Petna, penna, feather; mercednárius, mercennarius, mercenary ; concutsit, 
concussit, he has shaken. 

NorE.— M before sis sometimes assimilated, and sometimes develops p: 
premsit, pressit, he has pressed ; sümst, sumpsit, he has taken. 

2. D, n, or r is often assimilated before 1: 

Sedula, sedla (2%), sella, seat; ünulus, ünlus (27), ullus, any; puerula, 
puerla, puella, girl. 

3. B, g, or n is often assimilated before m: 


Sub-moveó or sum-moveó, 1 remove; supmus, summus, highest; ffagma, 
Jiamma, flame ; énmótus or imméotus, unmoved. 


Norzg.—For AssiuiLATION in Prepositions in Composition, see 844, 5. 


35, DissruinATION.— The meeting of consonants too closely re- 
lated and the recurrence of the same consonant in successive syllables 
are sometimes avoided by changing one of the consonants. Thus— 

1. Caeluleus becomes caeruleus, azure; medi-diés, meridies, midday. 

2. Certain suffixes of derivation have two forms, one with r to be used 
after /, and one with / to be used after r:? dris, àlis ; burum, brum,? bu- 
lum ;? curum, erum, culum : 

Populàüris popular; régdalis,4 kingly ; delübrum, shrine; £ribulum, thresh- 
ing-sledge ; sepulerum, sepulchre ; periculum, peril. 

3. A Dental Mute—d or t—may unite with a following t in two ways: 

1) Dt or tt before r may become st: 

Jiodírum, rostrum, a beak ; equettris, equestris, equestrian. 

2) Dt or tt before a vowel may become ss or s:® 


Fodtus, fossus, dug; vidtus, visus, seen ; plaudtus, plausus, praised ; me-~ 
tus, messus, reaped ; verttus, versus, turned. 


1 But probably with the sound of n; see p. 1T, foot-note 1, 

2 This distinction is, however, not always observed. The form with 7, probably 
weakened from that with 7, became the favorite form, and was generally used if Z did 
not precede. 

3 From burwm are formed (1) brum by dropping v, and (2) bulum by weakening 7 
into/, In the same way erum and culum are formed from curum. 

* In populdris, Gris is used because 7 precedes; but in régalis, dlis is used because 
f precedes. When neither / nor 7 precedes, the weakened form às is used. 

5 In regard to the exact process by which d£ or ( becomes ss or 8, there is a diversity 
of opinion among philologians. See Papillon, p. 75; Roby, p. 62: Corssen, L, p. 208; 
Stolz, p. 183, 187; Osthoff, p. 550. 
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NorE.—Lgí may become /s;! rgt, rs; ! lit, Is; ? and rrt, rs:? mulgtus, mulsus, 
milked; spargtus, sparsus, scattered; falltus, falsus, false; verrtus, versus, swept. 


30. OuissroN.—Consonants are sometimes dropped. Thus— 


1. Some words which originally began with two consonants have dropped 
the first : : 


Clamentum 3 làmentum, lamentation; gndtus, ndtus, born; gnótus,A notus, 
known; dviginti, viginti, twenty ; sfallit, fallit, he deceives. 

2. A Dental Mute—d or t—before s is generally dropped : ? 

Lapids, lapis, stone; aetdts, aetds, age; milets, miles, soldier; claudsi, 
clausi, | have closed. 


Nott.—D is occasicnally dropped before other consonants: hod-ce, hoc, hoc, this ; 
quod-circd, quocircd,® for which reason : ad-gnoóscó, ágnoscó, | recognize. 


8. A Guttural Mute—c, g, or q (qu)—is generally dropped— 

1) Between a Liquid and s: 

Mulesit, mulsit, he has appeased; fulgsit, fulsit, it has lightened. 

2) Between a Liquid and t: 

Fulctus, fultus, propped ; sarctus, sartus, repaired. 

3) Between a Liquid and m: 

Fulgmen, fulmen, lightning ; torqumentum, tormentum, engine for hurling 
missiles. 


Note 1.—A Guttural Mute is occasionally dropped in other situations.’ 
Thus— 

1. C before m and es before n: litemen, limen, light; lécsna, Lima, moon. 

2. Q between nm and d ort: quinctus, quintus, fifth; quincdecim, quindecim, fif- 
teen. 

8. G before m or o :9 exdgmen, examen (20, 1), a swarm; jugmentum, jumentum, 
beast of burden: magvwilt, mávwult. he prefers; bregvis, brevis, short. 

NorE 2.— X is sometimes dropped: semdecém, sed ectm (20, 1), sixteen; se«n?, séni, 
six each; £eeula, teala, tla, a web: avula, acla, dla, wing. 

NomE 8.—N,? r, and s are sometimes dropped : in-gnotus, ?gné tus, unknown; fór- 
MONSUS, gee ee, peut quotiéns,’® quoti’s, how often; deciéns, decies, |o ten 


1 Tis E orod to 8, ees g is dropped. 

2 T is changed to s, and one Z is dropped in Jt, and one 7 in rrt. 

3 Compare cldmé, I cry out. 

4 Seen in 2-gnotus, ignotus, unknown. 

5 Probably first assimilated and then dropped : lapids, lapiss, lapis. But the dental 
is sometimes assimilated and retained: céds?, cess?, I have yielded: concutsit, concus- 
sit, he has shaken. 

® Q lengthened in compensation; see 20, 1. 

7 Sextius becomes Séstius, a proper name; sexcent?, séscent?, six hundred; and 
mixtus, mistus, mixed, by dropping the mute contained in the double consonant a. 

8 G has also been dropped in 446 for agió, I say ; major for magior, greater, etc. 

® In numerals nt is sometimes dropped: d'ucen£n?, ducéni, two hundred each s vi- 
gent-simus or vicent-simus, vigésimus or vicésimus, twentieth. 

10 So in all numeral adverbs in ims, és. The approved ending in most numeral 
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times; mulier-bris, muliebris, womanly ; prorsa, prosa, prose; isdem, idem, same; 
jüs-dec, judex, judge; audisne, audine, audin, do you hear? visne, vine, vin, da 
you wish ? 

4, A Semivowel—j or v, also written i or u—is often dropped: 

Bi-jugae, biugae, bigae, chariot with two horses; quadri-jugae, quadrigae, 
chariot with four horses; con-jünctus, co-jtinctus, Cnctus, the whole ; abjéció 
or abició, I throw away ; divitior, déitior, ditior, richer; nevoló, neoló, nolo, I 
am unwilling ; amdverat, amaerat, amarat, he had loved.? 

NorrE.—Separate words are sometimes united after the loss of v: 8? vis, S028, S18, ia - 
you wish; sz cultis, siuliis, suliis, if you wish. 

5. Final consonants are often dropped. Thus— 

1) Finals is often dropped: ® 


Monéris, monere (24,1, note), you are advised ; dllus, alu, ille, that; istus, 
istu, iste, that of yours; épsus, ipsu, upse, self, hes parrécidas,* parricida, pare 
rieide; magés or mage, more ; sivis, sive, whether, lit., if you wish. 

Nore.—lIn the early poets es, thou art, and est, he is, after having dropped the initial 
e, sometimes become attached to the preceding word, which has lost its final s: veritus 
es, veritu’s, you feared; tempus est, tempust, it is time; virtis est, viriüst, it is virtue. 
See 27, note. 


2) A final d or t is often dropped: 

Cord, cor, heart; praedàd, praeda,» with booty ; intrdd, intra, within; fa- 
cilumed,® facillime, most easily ; venerunt, veneru, quere they have come ; 
rexerunt, réxére, they have ruled. 


Nore.—Sometimes both a vowel and a consonant disappear at the end of a word: 
puerus, puer, boy (51, 2, 4)); deinde or dein, thereupon; nihilum or nihil, nothing. 


3) A final n? is generally dropped in the Nominative Singular from 
stems in on: 


León, le&, lion; praedón, praedó, robber ; homon, homó, man. 


adverbs is és, but in those formed from indefinite numerals, as tot, quot, it is iens: 
totiens, quotiens. 

1 This is the approved form in verbs compounded of jació and monosyllabic preposi- 
tions; but abició is pronounced as if written abjició or ab-i$cio, i. e., i = ji, pronounced — 
ye by the Roman method. The syllable ad thus remains long. 

2 Several adverbial forms were produced by the loss of v with the attendant changes: 
eworsus, reorsus, rürsus, back ; subsvorsum, susvorsum, suorsum, sürswm, from be 
low, on high. 

3 In early inscriptions proper names in os, afterward ws, occur without the s as often 
as with it: Réscios, Roscio; Gabinios, Gabinio. 

4 This form actually occurs in early Latin. 

5 The Ablative singular ended anciently in d, originally 4. Many prepositions and 
adverbs in @ and é are ablatives in origin, and accordingly ended in d. 

9$ Written with one /, afterward with two. 

7 Here final ¢ was first dropped, then m, having become final, also disappeared, and a 

last final w was weakened to e; see 24, 1, note. 

8 In early inscriptions final m is often dropped. 
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87. ErvwoLoav treats of the classification, inflection, 
and derivation of words. 

38. The Parts of Speech are—Nouns, Adjectives, Pro- 
nouns, Verbs, Adverbs, Prepositions, Conjunctions, and 
Interjections. 


CIT APT Teh ole 
NOUNS. 


99. A Noun or Substantive is a name, as of a person, 
place, or thing: Cicero, Cicero; Roma, Rome; domus, 
house. 


1. A Proper Nown is a proper name, as of a person or place: Cicero, 
' Roma. 

2. A Common Nouw is a name common to all the members of a class 
of objects: vir, man ; equus, horse. Common nouns include— 

1) Collective Nouns, designating a collection of objects: populus, 
people; exercitus, army. 

2) Abstract Nouns, designating properties or qualities: virtüs, virtue; 
justitia, justice. 

3) Material Nouns, designating materials as such: aurum, gold; 
ligmum, wood ; aqua, water. 


40. Nouns have Gender, Number, Person, and Case. 


I. GENDER. 


41. There are three genders'— Masculine, Feminine, and 
Neuter. 


Nore.—In some nouns gender is determined by signification ; in others, by endings. 


lIn English, Gender denotes sex. Accordingly, masculine nouns denote males; 
feminine nouns, females ; and neuter nouns, objects which are neither male nor femala, 
In Latin, however, this natural distinction of gender is applied only to the names of 
males and females; while, in all other nouns, gender depends upon an artificial dis. 
tinction according to grammatical rules. 


PERSON AND NUMBER. CASES. 
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42. GENERAL RULES FOR GENDER. 

I. MASCULINES. 

1. Names of Males: Cicero; vir, man ; réx, king. 

9. Names of Aivers, Winds, and Months: Rhénus, 
Rhine ; Notws, south wind ; Martius, March. 

IL FEMININES. 

1. Names of Females: mulier, woman ; leaena, lioness. 

2. Names of Countries, Towns, Islands, and Trees : 
Graecia, Greece; Roma, Rome; Délos, Delos ; pirus, pear- 
tree. 


Notr.—Indeclinable nouns,! infinitives, and all clauses used as nouns are neuter: 
alpha, the letter a.2_ See also 532. 


483. Remarks on GENDER. 


1, Exceptions.—The endings? of nouns sometimes give them a gender 
at variance with these rules. Thus, some names of rivers, countries, towns, 
islands, trees, and animals take the gender of their endings; see 53, 1. 


2. MASCULINE OR FEMININE.—A few personal appellatives applicable to . 


both sexes and a few names of animals are sometimes masculine and some- - 
times feminine, but when used without distinct reference to sex they are 
generally masculine: civis, citizen (man or woman); 60s, ox, cow. 

3. EPrICENE Nouns apply only to the inferior animals, They are used 
for both sexes, but have only one gender, and that is usually determined 
by their endings: dnser, goose, masculine; aquila, eagle, feminine. 


II. PERSON AND NUMBER. 
44. The Latin, like the English, has three persons and 


two numbers. The first person denotes the speaker ; the 
second, the person spoken to ; the third, the person spoken 


of. The singular number denotes one, the plural more . 


than one. 
III. CasrEs.* 


45. 'The Latin has six cases : 


1 Except names of persons. 

? See 128,1. 

3 Gender as determined by the endings of nouns will be noticed in connection with, 
the several declensions. ; 

* The case of a noun shows the relation which that noun sustains to other words; as, 
John’s book. Here the possessive case (John's) shows that John sustains to the book 
the relation of possessor, ‘ 
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NAMES. ENGLISH EQUIVALENTS. 
Nominative, Nominative. 
Genitive, Possessive, or Objective with of. 
Dative, Objective with £o or for. 
Accusative, Objective. 
Vocative, Nominative Independent. 
Ablative, Objective with from, with, by, «n. 


1. OstiquE Cases.—The Genitive, Dative, Accusative, and Ablative 
are called the Oblique Cases. 

2. Locative.—The Latin has also a few remnants of another case, 
ealled the Locative, denoting the place in which. 


DECLENSION. 


46. STEM AND -SUFFIXES.—The process by which the 
several cases of a word are formed is called Declension. It 
consists in the addition of certain suffixes to one common 
base called the stem. 


1. Meaninc.—Accordingly, each case-form contains two distinct ele- 
ments—the stem,! which gives the general meaning of the word, and the 
case-suffiz, which shows the relation of that meaning to some other word. 
Thus, in rég-is, of a king, the general idea, king, is denoted by the stem 
rég ; the relation of, by the suffix és. 

2. CASES ALIKE.—But certain cases are not distinguished in form. 

1) The Nominative, Accusative, and Vocative in Neuters are alike, and 
in the plural end in a. 

2) The Nominative and Vocative are alike, except in the singular of 
houns in us of the second declension (51).? 

3) The Dative and Ablative Plural are alike. 

3. CHaRAcrERISTIC.— The last letter of the stem is called the Srrem- 
CHARACTERISTIC, or the StemM-ENDING. 


47. Five DrEcLEeNsions.—In Latin there are five de- 
clensions, distinguished from each other by the stem-char- 


acteristics or by the endings of the Genitive Singular, as 
follows : 


1 Moreover, in many words the stem itself is derived from a more primitive form 
. called a Root For the distinction between roots and stems, and for the manner in 
which the latter are formed from the former, see 313-318. 

2 And in some nouns of Greek origin. 
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CHARACTERISTICS. GENITIVE ENDINGS, 
Deo. I à ae 
T re] 1 
III. i or a consonant is 
IV. u üs 
V. é ei 


Norz 1.—The five declensions are only five varieties of one general system of inflec- 
tion, as the case-suffixes are nearly identical in all nouns. 


NorE 2.—But these case-suffixes appear distinct and unchanged only in nouns with 


consonant-stems, while in all others they are seen only in combination with the charac-: 


teristic, i. e., with the final vowel of the stem. 


NorE 3.—The ending produced by the union of the case-suffia with the charae 
teristic vowel may for convenience be called a Casz-ENDING. 


FIRST DECLENSION: A NOUNS. 
48. Nouns of the first declension end in 
a and 6—feminine ; as and 6s—masculine.’ 
Nouns in a are declined as follows: 


SINGULAR. 

EXAMPLE, MEANING. Casr-ENDING 
Nom. ménsa, a table? a3 
Gen. ménsae, of a table, | ae 
Dat. ménsae, to, for a table, ae 
Acc. mensam, a table, am 
Voc. ménsa, O table, a 
Abl. ménsa, from, with, by a table a 

PLURAL. 
Nom. ménsae, tables, eae 
Gen. ménsárum, of tables, . &ürum 
Dat. ménsis, to, for tables, is 
Ace. méns&s, tables, as 
Voc. ménsae, O tables, ae 
Abl. ménsis, from, with, by tables.4 Is 


1 That is, nouns of this declension in a and é are feminine, and those in ds and es are 
maseuline. 

? The Nom. ménsa may be translated a table, table, or the table; see 48, 6. 

3 These case-endings will serve as a practical guide to the learner in distinguishing 
the different cases, The two elements which originally composed them have undergone 
various changes, and in certain eases the one or the other has nearly or quite disappeared. 
Thus the suffix has disappeared in the Nominative and Vocative Singular, and appears 
only as e in four other case-forms, while the characteristic @ has disappeared in the ending 
to, contracted from a-is, in the Dative and Ablative Plural; see 23, 2, note. 

4 Still other prepositions, as én, on, at, are sometimes used in translating the Ablative.- 
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1. Srem.—In nouns of the first declension, the stem ends in à. 

2. In the ParapiaM, observe that the stem is ménsa, and that the sev- 
eral cases are distinguished from each other by their case-endings. 

83. EXAMPLES FOR Practice.—Like ménsa decline: 

Ala, wing; aqua, water; causa, cause ; fortüna, fortune. 

4. LocATIvE.—Names of towns and a very few other words have a 
Locative Singular! in ae, denoting the place in which (45, 2), and are 
declined in the singular? number as follows: 


Nom. Rima, Rome, militia, war,? 
Gen. Romae, of Rome, militiae, ^ of war, 
Dat. Romae, for Rome? militiae, jor war, 
Acc. Romam, Rome, militiam, war, 
Voc. Roma, O Rome, militia, O war, 
Abl. Roma, from Rome, militia, from war, 
Loc. Rómae, at Rome. militiae, in war. 


5. Exceptions IN GENDER.—l1. A few nouns in « are masculine by 
signification: agricola, husbandman ; see 42, IL.—2. Hadria, Adriatic Sea, 
is masculine; sometimes also damma, deer, and talpa, mole. 

6. AnrICLE.— The Latin has no article: corona, crown, a crown, the 
crown ; dla, wing, a wing, the wing. 


40, InnEGULAR Casr-ENpiNGs.—The following occur : 4 


1. as in the Genitive of familia, in composition with pater, mdter, 
filius, and filia: paterfamilias, father of a family. 

2. ai, an old form for the Genitive ending ae, in the poets :? awldi, af- 
terward awlae, of a hall. 

3. um in the Genitive Plural: Dardanidum for Dardanidàrum, of 
the descendants of Dardanus. 

4. abus in the Dative and Ablative Plural, especially in dea, goddess, 
and filia, daughter, to distinguish them from the same cases of deus, god, 
and f'2lius, son: deabus for deis, to goddesses. 


1 In the Plural of all nouns the Locative meaning is denoted by the Ablative : Athénis, 
at Athens. Whether, however, the form A£^enis is in origin a Locative, an Ablative, or 
neither, is a disputed question. See Bopp, I., pp. 484 seq.; Schleicher, pp. 586, 5873 
Penka, p. 194; Delbrück, p. 27; Merguet, pp. 116, 117; Wordsworth, p. 59. In most 
nouns the Locative meaning is denoted by the Ablative in both numbers. 

2 The Plural when used is like the Plural of ménsa. 

3 For the other prepositions which may be used in translating the Dative and the 
Ablative, see 45. Militia, war, warfare, military service. 

*'To these must be added for early Latin & in the Nom. and Voc. Sing. and 2d in 
the Abl. Sing.; see 21, 2, 1), and 36, 5, 2). 

5 Also in inscriptions as the ending of the Genitive, Dative, and Locative. 

8 Contracted from a-wm like the Greek á-ov, àv, 4, shortened before m; see 580, IL 
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Nortr.—Nouns in éa@ sometimes have 7s for ¢is in the Dative and Ablative Plural: 
gratis for gratiis, from gratia, favor, kindness. 


OO. GREEK Nouns.—Nouns of this declension in 6, às, 
and 6s are of Greek origin, and are declined as follows : 


Epitomé, epitome. Aenéàs, Aeneas. Pyrites, pyrites. 
SINGULAR. 
Nom. epitome Aenéas pyrités 
Gen. epitomés Aenéae pyritae 
Dai. epitomae Aeneae pyritae 
Acc. epitomém Aeneam, 4n pyritem 
Voc, epitome Aenéa pyrité, a 
Abl. epitome Aenea pyrité, à 
PLURAL. 
Nom. epitomae pyritae 
Gen. epitomarum pyritarum 
Dat. epitomis pyritis 
Ace, epitomas pyritas 
Voc. epitomae pyritae 
Abl. epitomis pyritis 


Nore 1.—In the Plural and in the Dative Singular, Greek nouns are declined like 
MENSA. 

Nore 2.—In nouns in &and és, the stem-ending d is changed to e in certain cases. 

Nore 8.—Many Greek nouns assume the Latin ending a, and are declined like ménsa, 
Many in é have also a form in a: epitomé, epitoma, epitome. 

SECOND DECLENSION: O NOUNS. 

51. Nouns of the second declension end in 

er, ir, us, and os '—masculine ; um, and on—neuter. 

Nouns in er, ir, ws, and wm are declined as follows : 


Servus, slave. Puer, boy. Ager, field. "Templum, temple. 


SINGULAR. 
Nom. servus? puer ager templuma 
Gen. servi pueri agrk templi 
Dat. servó puero agro templo 
Acc, servum puerum agrum templuma 
Voc. serve puer ager templum 
Abl. servo pueró agro templo 


1 Sometimes 0s. 
2 Sometimes written servos ; see 52, 1. 
3? In the Roman and in the Continental pronunciation, quantity furnishes a safe guide 
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PLURAL. 

Nom. servi pueri agri templa 

Gen. servorum puerórum agrorum templorum 
Dat. servis pueris agris templis 
Ace. servos- pueros agrós templa 
Voc. servi pueri agri templa 

Abl. servis pueris agris templis 


1. SrEM.—In nouns of the second declension, the stem ends in o. 
2. In the PARADIGMS, observe— 


1) That the stems are servo, puero, agro, and templo. 

2) That the characteristic o becomes u in the endings «s and wm, and e 
in serve,! that it disappears by contraction in the endings a,? 2, and 2s (for o-a, 
0-;, and o-is),8 and is dropped in the forms pwer and ager. 

8) That the case-endings, including the characteristic o (47, N. 2), are as 
follows : 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Masc. NEUT Masc. NEUT 
Nom. us* um Nom, i a 
Gen, i 1 Gen. orum orum 
Dat. 6 : Ó Dat. is 18 
Ace um um Acc. O8 a 
oce, ef um Voc. 1 & 
Abl. 56 rs) Abl. is is 


4) That pwer and ager differ in declension from servus in dropping the 
endings ws and e in the Nominative and Vocative: Nom. puer for puerus, 
Voc. puer for puere. 

5) That e in ager is developed by the final 7.5 

6) That templum, as a neuter noun, has the Nominative, Accusative, and 
Voeative alike, ending in the plural in a ; see 46, 2, 1). 


3. EXAMPLES FOR Practice.—Like SERVvUS: dominus, master. Like 
PUER: gener, son-in-law. Like AGER: magister, master. Like TEMPLUM: 
bellum, war. 


to the sounds of the vowels; see 5. In the English method, on the contrary, the quan- 
tity ofthe vowels is entirely disregarded, except as it affects the accent of the word. 
Thus, @ in ager is short in quantity, but long in sound (10, 3), while 7 in servis, pueris, 
agris, and templis is long in quantity but short in sound(11,1). Accordingly, in this 
method, the sounds of the vowels must be determined by the rules given in 9, 10. 
and 11. Moreover, the learner must not forget that when the quantity of the vowel is 
known, the quantity of the syllable, as used in poetry, is readily determined by article 16- 

1 See 22 and 24, 1, note. 

? Shortened from 2; see 21, 2, 1). 

3 See 23, note, and 21. 

1 The endings of the Nom. and Voc. Sing. are xi in nouns in er. 

5 See 29, note. 
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4. Nouns IN er anp ir.—Most nouns in er are declined like ager, but 
the following in er and Zr are declined like puer : 

1) Nouns in 2r : vir, viri, man. 

2) Compounds in fer and ger : armiger, armigeri, armor-bearer ; signáfer. 
stgnifert, standard-bearer. 

3) Adulter, adulterer ; Celtiber,! Celtiberian; gener, son-in-law ; Iber, 
Spaniard; Liber, Bacchus; Jiberi, children; JMwuleiber) Vulcan; presbyter, 
elder; socer, father-in-law ; vesper, evening. 

5. Nouns in ius generally contract ii in the Genitive Singular and ie 
in the Vocative Singular into 1 without change of accent: Claudi for 
Claudi, of Claudius, fit for filix, of a son; Mercu'ri for Mercu' rie, Mer- 
cury, fi? for file, son.^ In the Genitive Singular of nouns in ium the 
same contraction takes place: énge'mi for inge nit, of talent; see 18, 1. 

6. Devs is thus declined: Sing. deus, de, deo, deum, deus, deo: Plur. N. 
and V. dei, dii, di;? G. deorum, deum ; D. and A. deis, diis, dis;? Ace. deos. 

7. NEUTERS IN us.—The three neuter nouns in ws,! pelagus, sea, virus, poi- 
son, and vulgus, the common people, are declined in the singular as follows: 


Nom., Acc., Voc. pelagus virus vulgus? 
Gen. pelagi viri vulgi 
Dat., Abl. pelago viró vulgo 


Norr.— Pelagus is a Greek noun (54, N. 2), and in general is used only in the singu- 
lar, though pelagé occurs as an Acc. Plur. Virus and vulgus are used only in the 
singular. Vulgus has a masculine Acc., vudgum, in addition to the neuter form vulgus. 

8. Locative.—Names of towns and a few other words have a Locative 
Singular? in i, denoting the place in which (45, 2), and are declined in the 
singular’ number as follows: 


Nom. Ephesus, Ephesus, bellum, war, 
Gen. Ephesi, of Ephesus, belli, of war, 
Dat. Epheso, for Ephesus, bello, for war, 
Acc. Ephesum, Ephesus, belluma, war, 
Voc. Ephese, O Ephesus, bellum, O war, 
Abl. Epheso, from Ephesus, bello, from, by war, 
Loc. Ephesi, at Ephesus. belli, in war. 


———— 


1 Celtiber and Iber have e long in the Gen., and JMulciber sometimes drops e. 

? Nouns in ééus sometimes contract ée in the Voc. Sing. into @; Pompéi or Pom- 
pe, Pompey. 

3 Di and dis are the approved forms, but de?, diz and des, déis also occur. 


4 Originally s-stems which by the loss of s in the oblique cases have become o-stems : 


see 62, I., 1, foot-note. 

5 Also written volgus. 

* In the Plural the Locative meaning is denoted by the Ablative: @abéis, at Gabii; 
see 48, 4, foot-note. 

7 The Plural, when used, is like the Plural of &ervus, puer, etc. 
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59. IngEGULAR Case-Enpines.—The following occur:! 

1. os and om, old endings for ws and wm, sometimes used after v and 
V :? servos for servus, servom for servum ; mortuos for mortuus, dead. 

2. us for e in the Vocative of deus, god ; rare in other words. 

8. um in the Genitive Piural, especially common in a few words de- 
noting money, weight, and measure: /alentum for talentorum, of talents; 
also in a few other words: deum for deorum ; liberum for liberorum , 
Argivum for Argivorum. 

Norr.— The ending wm occurs also in the Genitive Plural of many other words, 
especially in poetry. For the quantity of w, see p. 25, foot-note 6. 

53. GrwpER.—Nouns in er, ir, us, and os are masculine, those in um 
and on are neuter; except— 

1. The Feminines:—(1) See 42, IL, but observe that many names of 
countries, towns, islands, and trees follow the gender of their endings. (2^ 
Most names of gems and ships are feminine: also alvus, belly ; carbasus, sail ; 
colus, distaff; humus, ground; vannus, sieve. (3) A faa Greek NECS 

2. The TOU -—pelagus, sea virus, poison; vulgus, common people. 
For declension, see 51, 7. 


54. GREEK Nouns.—Nouns of this declension in og, 6s, 
and on are of Greek origin, and are declined in the singu- 
lar as follows : 


Delos, F.,* Delos. Androgeés, Androgeos. Ilion, Ilium. 
Nom. Délos Androgeés Ilion 

Gen. Déli Androge6, i Ilix 

Dat. Delo Androgeó Ilio 

Acc.  Delom Androgeóm, 6 llion 

Voce. Dele Androgeés llion 

Abl. — Delo Androged Ilio 


Nore 1.— The Plural of nouns in os and on is generally regular, but certain Greek 
endings occur, as oe in the Nominative Plural, and 67 in the Genitive. 

Note 2.—Most Greek nouns generally assume the Latin forms in ws and wm, and are 
declined like servus and tempilwm. Many in os or on have also a form in us or um. 

Nore 3.—For Greek nouns in eus, see 68 and 68, 1. 

Note 4.— Panthüs has Voc. Panthi. For pelagus, see 51, 1, note. 


1 To these must be added for early Latin: 1) od. in Abl. Sing., and 4 in Nom., Acc., 
and Voc. of the Neut. Plur. ; see 36, 5, 2), and 21, 2, 1); 2) oe in Gen. Sing. ; oe, 6, és, 
€is, and 7s in Nom. Plur. : poploe=populi; ploirwmé=plirimi; virés— viri; leibereis or 
leiberis=liberi. 

2 Some recent editors have adopted vos, wos, vom and uom, for vus, wus, vum: and 
uum, but the wisdom of such a course is at least questionable See Brambach, p. 3. 

3 M. stands for masculine, F. for feminine, and N. for neuter. 
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THIRD DECLENSION : CONSONANT AND I NOUNS. 
55. Nouns of the third declension end in 
a,e,i, 0, y,c,1,n,r,s, t, and x. 


56. Nouns of this declension may be divided into twa 
classes : 

J. Nouns whose stem ends in a Consonant. 

II. Nouns whose stem ends in I.’ 


CLASS L—CONSONANT STEMS. 
5T. STEMS ENDING IN A LABIAL: B OR P. 


Princeps, M.,? a leader, chief. 


SINGULAR. CASE-SUFFIXES 
Nom. princeps, a leader, 8 
Gen. principis, of a leader, is 
Dat. principi, to, for a leader, I 
Acc. principem, a leader, em 
Voc. princeps, O leader, 
Abl. principe, from, with, by a leader, 

PLURAL. 

Nom. principés, leaders, és 
Gen. principum, of leaders, um 
Dat, principibus, to, for leaders, ibus 
Acc — principes, leaders, és 
Voc. principes, O leaders, es 
Abl. principibus, Jom, with, by leaders. ibus 


1. STEM AND Casr-Surrixes.—In this Paradigm observe— 


1) That the stem is princep, modified before an additional syllable to 
princip ; see 22, 1, and 57, 2 

2) That the E culi co appear distinct and separate from the Stee 3 seg 
46, 1, and 47, note 2. 

2. VARIABLE VowxrL.—In the final syllable of dissyllabie consonant 
stems, short e or i generally takes the form of ein the Nominative and 
Vocative Singular and that of i in all the other cases. Thus princeps, 


1 For Gender, see 99-115. 

2 See foot-note 8, p. 29. 

3 Thus, princep-s, princip-is, etc. ln the first and second declensions, on the con- 
trary, the suffix can not be separated from the final vowel of the stem in such forms as 
ménsis, pueri, agris, etc. 
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principis! and jidex, jüdicis (59), alike have e in the Nominative and 
Vocative Singular and in all the other cases, though in princeps the 
original form of the radical vowel is e, and in jüdex, i. For a similar 
change in the vowel of the stem, see miles, militis (58), and carmen, car- 


minis? (60). 


See also opus, operis (61). 


8. In monosyllables in ds the stem ends in i; see urbs, 64. 
4. For the LocarivE In THE THIRD DECLENSION, see 66, 4. 
5. For Synopsis or DEcLENStoN, see 87, 89. 


58. STEMS ENDING IN A DENTAL: D OR T. 


Lapis, M., stone. 


SINGULAR. 
Nom. lapis aetàs miles 
Gen. lapidis aetatis militis 
Dat. \apidi aetati militi 
Ace, lapidema aetatema militema 
Voce. lapis aetas miles 
Abl. lapide aetate milite 

PLURAL. 
Nom. lapides aetatés milités 
Gen. lapidum aetàtuma milituma 
Dat. lapidibus aetàtibus militibus 
Ace. lapides aetatés milités 
Voc. lapides aetatés milités 
Abl. lapidibus aetatibus militibus 

Nepos, M., grandson.  Virtüs, F., virtue. Caput, n., head. 

e 

SINGULAR. . 
Nom, nepós virtüs caput 
Gen. nepotis virtitis capitis 
Dat. nepoti virtüt capiti 
Acc. nepotem virtütema caput 
Voc. nepos virtüs caput 
Abl, nepote virtüte capite 

PLURAL. 
Nom. nepotes virtités capita, 
Gen. nepotum virtütuma capitumm 
Dat. nepotibus virtitibus capitibus 
1 See 22, 1. 2 See 22, 1, foot-note, 


Aetàs, F., age. 


Miles, w., soldier. 
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Acc. nepotes virtités capita 
Voc. nepotes virtutes capita 
-Abl. nepotibus virtitibus capitibus 


1, Stems AND CaseE-Surrixes.—In tnese Paradigms observe— 

1) That the stems are lapid, aetdt, milit, nepot, virtat, and caput. 

2) That miles has the variable vowel, e, i, and caput, u, i; see 57, 2. 

8) That the dental dortis dropped before s: /apis for lapids, aetàs fo1 
aetáts, miles for milets, virtüs for oértüts ; see 36, 2. 

4) That the case-suffixes, except in the neuter, caput (46, 2), are the same 
as those given above ; see 57. 

5) That the neuter, caput, has no case-suffix in the Nominative, Accusa- 
tive, and Vocative Singular, a in the Nominative, Accusative, and Vocative 
Plural, and the suffixes of masculine and feminine nouns in the other cases. 

2. NEUTER STEMS IN at drop tin the Nominative Singular and end in a: 
Nom., poema, Gen., poematis ; Stem, poemat. These nouns sometimes have 
is for ibus in the Dative and Ablative Plural: poematis for poomatibus. 

8. For Synopsis or DECLENSION, sce 69, 78-84. 


59. STEMS ENDING IN A GUTTURAL: C OR G. 


Réx, M., Jüdex, M. & F., Radix, F., Dux, M. & F., 
king. judge. root. leader. 
SINGULAR. 
Nom. réx jüdex radix dux 
Gen. régis jüdicis radicis ducis 
Dat. régi judici ràdici duci 
Acc. regem jüdicema radicemm ducema 
Voc. véx jüdex radix dux 
Abl. rége jüdice radice duce 
PLURAL, 
Nom. régés jidicés radicés duces 
Gen. rogum jüdicuma ràdicuma ducuma 
Dat. régibus jidicibus radici Dus ducibus 
Acc, régés jüdices radicés ducés 
Voc. reges jüdiees radicés ducés 
Abl. regibus jüdicibus radicibus ducibus 


1, SrEMS AND Case-Surrixes.—In the Paradigms observe— 

1) That the sterus are reg, judic, rddic, and duc ; judice with the variable 
vowel, i e; see 57, 2. 

2) That the case-suffixes are those given in 57. 

3) That sin the Nominative and Vocative Singular unites with c or g of 
the stem and forms x, see 30. 

2. For Synopsis or DECLENSION, see Nouns IN &, 91-98. 
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60. STEMS ENDING IN L, M, N, OR R. 


Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Acc. 
Voc. 
AD. 


Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace, 
Voe. 
Abl. 


Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 
Voc. 
ADI. 


Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 
Voe. 
ADI. 


I 


Sol, M., 
sun. 


solibus 
soles 
soles 
solibus 


Pastor, M., 
shepherd. 


pastor 
pastoris 
pastorkz 
pastorezm 
pastor 
pastore 


pastorés 
pastorum 
pàstoribus 
pastores 
pastores 
pàstoribus 


Consul, M., 
consul. 


SINGULAR, 


consul 
consulis 
consul 
consulema 
consul 
consule 


PLURAL. 


consulés 
consuluzm 
consulibus 
consules 
consules 
consulibus 


Leó, M., 
lion. 


SINGULAR. 


Passer, M., 
sparrow. 


passer 
passeris 
passer 
passerem 
passer 
passere 


passerés 
passeruma 
passeribus 
passeres 
passeres 
passeribus 


Virgo, F., 
maiden. 


virgo 
virginis 
virgini 
virginem 
virgo 
virgine 


virginés 
virgin wma 
virginibus 
virgines 
virgines 
virginibus 
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Pater, M. 
Sather. 


pater 
patris 
patil 
patrema 
pater 
patre 


patres * 
patruzm 
patribus 
patres 
patres 
patribus 


Carmen, N., 
song. 


carmel 
carminis 
carmini 
carmen 
carmen 
carmine 


carminzt 
carmin nm qm 
carminibus 
carmina 
carmina 
carminibus 


STEMS AND Case-Surrixes.—In the Paradigms observe— 


1) That the stems are sU, cónsul, passer, patr,2 pastor, León, virgon, and 
carmen. 


—- 


! Many monosyllables want the Gen. Plur.; see 133, 5. 


2 That is, the stem is patr when followed by a vowel; but when 7 becomes final, it 
develops e before it, and pair becomes pater ; see 29, note. 
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2) That virgo (virgon) has the variable vowel, o, i, and carmen, e, i. 

3) That in the Nominative and Vocative Singular s, the usual case-suffix 
for masculine and feminine nouns, is omitted, and that in those cases the stem 
pastor shortens o, while Jeon and virgon drop n; see 21, 2, 2), and 36, 5, 3). 

2. Hiems, the only stem in m, takes s in the Nominative and Vocative 
Singular. Also sanguis (for sanguins), blood, and Salamis (for Salamins), 
Salamis, which drop » before s; see 36, 3, note 3. 

9. Passer, PATER.—Most nouns in er are declined like passer, but those 
in ter, and a few others, are declined like pater ; see 777, 2. 

~ 4. Lxó, Vired.—Most nouns in o are declined like /eó, but those in dé 
and go, with a few others, are declined like virgé ; see 72, with exceptions. 

5. Four stems IN or change o to v ; see 77, 4. 

6. For the LocamIvE in THE THIRD ‘Duce see 66, 4. 

7. For Synopsis or DECLENSION, see 72, 75-77. 


61. STEMS ENDING IN S. 


Flos, M., Jus, N., Opus, N., Corpus, N., 
flower. right. work. body. 
SINGULAR. 

Nom. flos jus opus corpus 
Gen. floris juris operis corporis 
Dat. flori jürx operk corpori 
Acc. florema jüs opus corpus 
Voc. flos jüs opus corpus 
Abl. flore jüre opere eorpore 

i PLURAL. 
Nom. flores jira opera, corporaa 
Gen. florwma jüirum operum corporum 
Dat. floribus jiribus operibus corporibus 
Acc. flores jira opera corpora’ 
Voc. flores jira opera corpora, 
Abl. floribus jiribus operibus corporibus 


1. SrEMS AND CasE-SUFFIXES.—In the Paradigms observe— 

1) That the stems are fos, js, opos! and corpos. 

2) That opus has the variable vowel, e, u, and corpus, o, u | 

3) That s of the stem becomes r Deboddn two vowels: //os, floris (for 
Jíósis) ; see 31, 1. | 

4) That the Nom. and Voce. Sing. omit the case-suffix; see 60, 1, 3). 

2. For Synopsis or DECLENSION, see 79, 80, 82-84. 


1 Opos occurs in early Latin. In os, from the Primary Suffix as ( 320), o was weak: 
ened to win the Nom., Acc., and Voc. Sing. of opus and corpus, while in all the other | 
ease-forms it was weaker wil to e in opus, but retained unchanged in corpus; see 22. 


Nom. 


Gen. 


ADI. 


Tussis, F., 
cough. 


tussis 
tussis 
tussil 
tussima 
tussis 
tussi 


. tussés 


tussiuma 
tussibus 
tusses, 1s 
tusses 
tussibus 
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CLASS II.—I STEMS. 


62. STEMS ENDING IN I.—WNouns in is and 6s, not 
increasing in the Genitive.’ 


Turris, F., Ignis, M., 


tower. Jire. enemy. 
SINGULAR. 
turris ignis hostis 
turris ignis hostis 
turrk Igni hosti 
turrim, em ignem hostem 
turris ignis hostis 
turri, e Igni, e hoste 
PLURAL. 
turres ignes hostes 
turriwma ignium hostium 
turribus ignibus hostibus 
turres, 1s ignés,is — hostes, is 
turres ignés hostés 
turribus ignibus hostibus 


I. PaAnADIGMS.—Observe— 


1. That the stems are £uss?, turri, igni, hosti, and nübi.3 
2. That the case-endings, including the characteristic i which disappears 


in certain cases, are as follows: 


BINGULAR. 
Nom. is, 68 
Gen. is 

Dat. i 

Acc. im, em 
Voc. X i8 

Ab. Xe 


PLURAL. 
es 
ium 
ibus 
és, is 
és 
ibus 


e» 


o9 


Hostis, M. & F., Nübés,? r., 


cloud. 


nubés 
nübis 
nubi 
nibema 
nubés 
nube 


nubés 
nübium 
nübibus 
nübés, is 
nübes 
nübibus 


1 That is, having as many syllables in the Nom. Sing. as in the Gen. Sing. 

? Observe (1) that £ussis, turris, 2jynis, and hostis differ in declension only in the Ace. 
and Abl. Sing., tvssis showing the final ¢ of the stem in both those cases, twrris some- 
times in both, 2gnis sometimes in the Abl., not in the Acc., hostis in neither (9)thataubées 
differs from the other four in taking ee instead of és in the Nom. and Voc. Sing. 

3 Nouns in és, Gen. és, are best treated as i-stems, although some of them were 


originally s-stems (61). 


Thus, originally the stem of nZbés was itself nabés, but 8 was 


finally treated as the Nom. suffix, and the word was accordingly declined like the large 
class of -nouns mentioned under 62, V. The origin of 4-stems is obscure. A few cor- 
respond to 2-stems in the cognate tongues, as ?gnós, ovis, turris; a few are weakened 
from a-stems or o-stems, as foris, a door, Gr. Ovpa, imber=imbris, rain-storm, Gr. 
ouBpos; some are formed from s-stems, as nbés, just mentioned. Upon the general 
subject of ¢-stems, see Roby, pp. 136-149; Schleicher, pp. 384, 482, 453 ; Corssen, I. 281, 


571, 138 seq. ; II. 227; Merguet, pp. 36-40, 51, 67, 95, ete. 
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M 


II. Like rvssisS—Acc. im, Api. i—are declined— 

1. Baris, plough-tail; ràávis, hoarseness ; s?/s, thirst. 

2, In the Singular: (1) Names of rivers and places in is not increasing in 
the Genitive: Ziberis, Hispalis ; see 582. (2) Greek nouns in is, Gen. 4s, 
and some others. 

III. Like TURRIS—A cc. im, em, ABL. i, e—are declined— 

Clàvis, key; febris, fever; messis, harvest; ndvis, ship; puppie, stern; 
restis, rope; secüris, axe ; sementis, sowing; strigilis, strigil. 

1. Araris, or Arar (for Araris); the Saóne, and Liger (for Ligeris),1 the 
Loire, have Acc. im, em, Abl. i, e. 

IV. Like 1GNI$—A cc. em, ABL. i, e—are declined— 

Amnis, river; anguis, serpent; avis, bird; bs, bile; civis, citizen; 
classis, fleet; collis, hill; finis, end; orbis, circle; postés, post; wngwis, nail, 
and a few others. 

Note 1.—Adjectives in er (for ris) and those in is have the Ablative in 1 (153, 
154). Accordingly, when such adjectives are used substantively, the ? is generally re- 
tained : September, Septembri, September ; ? familiáris, familidri, friend. But adjec- 
tives used as proper names have e : Juven ilis, Juvenále, Juvenal. 

Note 2.— ber (for imbris), storm; vesper (for vesperis), evening, and a few others, 
sometimes have the Ablative in 1. 

V. Like nostis—Acc. em, ABL. e—a:e declined all nouns in is, Gen. 
is, not provided for under IL, III., and IV.? 


VI. Like NUBES are declined all nouns in es, Gen. is.4 


63. STEMS ENDING IN I.—J/Veuters in e, al, and ar. 


Mare, sea. Animal, animal. Calcar, spur. 
SINGULAR. CASE-ENDINGS. 

Nom. mare animal ealear e— $ 
Gen. maris animalis calcáris is 

Dat. mark animalia calcárk I 

Acc. mare animal calcar e— 9 
Voc. mare animal calcar e— 5 
Abl. | mari 5 animali calcark I 


1 The shortening of Ararés to Arar and of Légerés to Liger is similar to the short: 
ening of puerus to puer ; see 51, 2, 4); 36, 5, 2), note. 

2 Names of months are adjectives used substantively. Originally ménsis, month, was 
understood. 

3 Except canis and juvenis, which are consonant-stems, but have assumed 7 in the 
Nom. Sing. In the plural they have wm in the Gen. and és in the Acc. Apis, ménsis, 
and volucris often have wm for ium in the Gen. 

4 Except sirues and vdtés, which generally have wm in Gen. Pl., and sédés, which has 
wm orum. Compés, Gen. eds, has also iwm. 

5 See 2 below. 

* The dash here implies that the case-ending is sometimes wanting. 


Nom. 


Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 
Voe. 
ABL. 


maria 
marium 
maribus 
maria 
maria 
maribus 
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PLURAL. 
animalia, 
animalium 
animàlibus 
animalia 
animalia, 
animalibus 


1. PARADIGMS.—Observe— 

1) That the stem-ending i is changed to e in the Nominative, Accusative, 
und Vocative Singular of mare, and dropped in the same cases of animal (for 
animale) and calcar (for calcáre) ; see 24, 1, note; 27; 21, 2, 2). 

2) That the case-endings include the characteristic i. 

2. The following have ein the Ablative Singular:—(1) Names of towns 
ine; Praeneste. —(2) Generally rete, net, and in poetry sometimes mare. 


calcariaa, 
calcariuma 
calciribus 
calcaria 
calciria 
calcaribus 


ia 
ibus 4 


NorrE.—Neuters in a7, with @ short in the Genitive, are consonant-stems: nectar, 
nectaris, nectar; also sa, salt, and fa, corn. 


64. STEMS ENDING IN I.— Nouns in S and x generally 
preceded by a consonant. 


Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 
Voe. 
Abl. 


Nom, 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 
Voe. 
ADI. 


Cliens, M. & F., Urbs, F., 


client. 


cliéns 
clientis ? 
clienti 
clientem 
cliéns 
cliente 


clientes 
clientiàuma 
clientibus 
clientes, is 
clientes 
clientibus 


city. 


SINGULAR. 


urbs 
urbis 
urbi 
urbem 
urbs 
urbe 


| PLURAL. 
urbes 
urbium 
urbibus 
urbés, 1s 
urbes 
urbibus 


Arx, F., 
citadel. 


arx 3 
arcis 
arci 
arcem 
arx 
arce 


arces 
arciuma 
arcibus 
arces, 1s 
arces 
arcibus 


Mis,’ M., 
Mouse. 


mus 
müris 4 
muri 
murema 
mus 
mure 


müreés 
mirium 
miribus 
murés, is 
murés 
müribus 


! Cliéns is for clientis, urbs for urbis, arx tor arcis, and mis for müsis; see 36, 5, 
2)note. Mis, originally an s-stem, Greek us, became an 2-stem in Latin by assuming 7. 
2 The vowel e is here short before nt, but long before ns; see 16, note 2. Indeed, it 
seems probable that n¢ and nd shorten a preceding vowel, as ns lengthens it. See Mül 


ler, p. 27; Ritschl, Rhein. Museum, xxxi., p. 488. 


3 Yin arx=cs, c belonging to the stem, and s being the Nom. suffix. 
4 Miris is for;nusis; s changed to 7 between two vowels, see 31, 1. 
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1. PaRADIGMS.—Observe— 

1) That the stems ave clienti, urbi, arci, and muri. 

2) That these nouns are declined in the singular precisely like consonant- 
stems, and in the plural precisely like all other masculine and feminine 
i-stems.1 

2. This class of z-stems includes— 

1) Most nouns in ms and rs:? cliens, clientis, client; cohors, cohortis, 
eohort. 

2) Monosyllables in s and x preceded by a consonant, and a few in s 


and « preceded by a vowel:* urbs, city; ar, citadel; Js, strife; mom, 


night. 

3) Names of nations in ds and is, or, if plural, in à£es and ites : Arpinás, 
pl. Arpinátes, an Arpinatian, the Arpinates ; Samnis, pl. Samnites, the 
Samnites. 

4) Optimdtes, the aristocracy ; Pendtés, the household gods, and occasiou- 
ally other nouns in ds. 


Nore 1.— Caró, flesh, has a form in és, carnis (for carinis), from which are formed 


carni, carnium, ete. 

Norse 2.—Pars, part, sometimes has partim in the Accusative. 

Note 8.— Ris, country, sors, lot, supel/ec, furniture, and a few other words some- 
times have the Ablative in 2. 


65. SUMMARY OF I-sSTEMS.—'l'o I-stems belong— 


1. All nouns in is and és which do not increase in the Genitive ; 
sce 62. Here belong also— 

1) Names of months in ber (for bris) : September, October, etc. ; see 62, N. 1. 

2) The following nouns in ber and ¢er (for bris and tris): émber, storm ; 


linter, boat; ü£er, leathern sack; venter, belly; generally also Jnsuber, an 
Insubrian. 


9. Neuters in e, al (for ale) and ar (for are); see 63 ; also 63, 
2, note. 
3. Many nouns in s and x—especially (1) nouns in ns and rs, 


and (2) monosyllables in s and x preceded by a consonant ; see 


64, 2. 


1 Nouns thus declined are most conveniently treated as ¢-nouns, though the stem 
appears to end in a consonant in the Sing., and in 4 in the Plur. In some of these nouns 
the stem has lost its final in the Sing., while in others it ended originally in a con- 
sonant, but afterward assumed 4 in the Plur., at least in certain cases; see 62, L., foot- 
note. 


2 Some of these often have wm in poetry and sometimes even in prose, as paréns [ 


parent, generally has. 
3 Except (ops) opis and the Greek nouns, grgps, lynx, sphéno. 
* Namely, fau, glis, lis, mas, nic, now, os (ossis), vis, generally fraus and mis. 


ge see 


THIRD DECLENSION. 


66. SPECIAL-PARADIGMS. 


Sas, M. & F., 


swine. OX, cow. 
Nom. sts bis! 
Gen. suis bovis 
Dat. sui bovi 
Ace. suem bovem 
Voc. sis bos 
Abl. sue bove 
Nom. sués bovés 
( bovuma 
Gen. suum 
1 bouma 
" - 1 
Dat. | suibus j DEN 
subus l bübus! 
Acc. | sues boves 
Voc. sues boves 
ADL | suibus DM 
subus bübus 


Bos, M. & F., 


Nix, F., 


Snow. 


SINGULAR. 


nix 
nivis 
nivi 
nivem 
nix 
nive 
PLURAL. 
nives 
nivium 
nivibus 
nives 
nives 


nivibus 


Senex, M., 
old man. 


senex 
senis 
seni 
senema 
senex 
sene 


senes 


Senumn 


senibus 


senes 
senes 


senibus 
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Vis, F., 
Soree. 


vis 
vis? 
vi? 
vim 
vis 
vi 


vires 
viriuma 
viribus 


vires 
vires 


viribus 


1. The SrEMS are sw; bov; nig (nix—nigs), niv, mivi ;? senec, sen; vi 
(sing.), viri (for visi, plur.) ;* see 31, 1. 
2. Sts, and Gris, crane, the only u stems in this declension, are de- 
clined alike, except in the Dative and Ablative Plural, where gris is 
regular: gruibus. 
9. JurPrrER, Jupiter, is thus declined: Juppiter, Jovis, Jovi, Jovem, 


Juppiter, Jove. 


SrEMs. Juppiter and Jov. 


4. Locative.—Many names of towns have a Locative Singular in i or e 
denoting the place in which (45, 2). Thus: 


Nom. 
Gen. 


1 Bos = bovs, bous ; bobus, biibus = bovibus, boubus. 


Karthago, Carthage, 
Karthaginis, of Carthage, 
Karthagini, for Carthage, 
Karthaginem, Carthage, 
Karthàgó, O Carthage, 
Karthagine, from Carthage, 


KarthàginX or e, 


at Carthage. 


2 The Gen, and Dat. Sing.—^v'$, vi—are rare. 
3 For nigvi, from which nig is formed by first dropping 4 and then o; see 277, 36 
3, note 1. 
4 Vis formed from vasi by first dropping 4 and then s. 


Tibur, 
Tiburis, 
Tiburi, 
Tibur, 
Tibur, 
Tibure, 
Tibur or e, 


Tibur, 
of Tibur, 


for Tibur, 


Tibur, 
O Tibur, 


from Tibur, 


at Tibur. 


40 GREEK NOUNS. 


67. CASE-SUFFIXES AND CASE-ENDINGS.? 


SINGULAR. 
CoNSONANT STEMS. I-SrEMs. 

Masc. AND FEM. NEUT. Masc. AND FEM. NEUT. 
Nom. $,—2 —2 is, 68, 8 e,—12 
Gen. is is is is 
Dat. 1 i i i 
Acc. em — im, em e,— 
Voc. 8 — is, 6s, 8 e,— 
Abl. e e 1e i 

PLURAL. 
JNom. es a és ia 
Gen. um um ium ium 
Dat. ibus ibus ibus ibus 
Ace, &§ a és, is ia 
Voc. és a és la 
Abl. | ibus ibus ibus ibus 


Note.—The following irregular case-endings occur : 3 
1. É, for 7, in the Dat. Sing. : 4 aeré for aeri. 

2. His, for s, in the Acc. Plur. : civeés for civis, civés, 
3. For GREEK ENDINGS, see 68. 


GREEK NOUNS. 
68. Most Greek nouns of the third declension are en. 
tirely regular, but a few retain certain peculiarities of the 
Greek. The following are examples : 


Lampas, F., Phryx, M. & F;;, Herds, M., 
torch. Phrygian. hero. 
SINGULAR. 

Nom. lampas Phryx heros 

Gen. lampadis, os Phrygis, os hérois 
Dat. lampadi, i Phrygi, i héroi, i 
Ace. lampadem, a Phrygem, a hérdem, a 
Voc. lampas Phryx héros 

Abl. lampade Phryge heroe 


! On the distinction between Case-Suffixes and Case-Endings, see 46, 1, and 47, note 8. 

2 The dash denotes that the case-ending is wanting. 

8 To these should be added for early Latin —1) ws and es in the Gen. Sing. : hominus 
— hominis; salutes = salütis; 2) id, and é in the Abl. Sing.: eonventiónid = conoen- 
tione; patré = patre; 8) is and eis in the Nom. Plur. of é-nouns : neis, finis = jinés. 
On the Case-Endings of the Third Declension in early Latin, see Wordsworth, pp 
68-13; Kühner, I., pp. 173-179. 

* 'This e is generally long. 
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PLURAL, 

Nom. lampadés, es Phrygés, es hérdés, es 

Gen. lampadum Phrygum héroum 

Dat. lampadibus Phrygibus hérdibus 

Ace. lampadés, as Phrygés, as hérdés, as 

Voc. lampadés, es Phrygés, es heroes, es 

Abl. lampadibus Phrygibus hérdibus 
Periclés, M., Paris, M., Dido, F., Orpheus, M., 
Pericles. Paris. Dido. Orpheus. 

SINGULAR.! 

Nom. Pericles Paris Dido Orpheus ? 

Gen. Periclis, X Paridis, os Didüs, onis Orph-eos, eX, € 

Dat. Pericli, i Paridi, i Dido, oni, óni  Orph-ei, ei, 1, eo 

‘Acc. Periclem, ea, ont HR p Dido, onem Orphea,eum 

Parima, im 
Voc. Pericles, es, 6 — Pari Dido Orpheu 
Abl. Pericle Paride Dido, one Orpheo 


1. Observe that these Parapiems fluctuate in certain cases—(1) between 
tbe Latin and the Greek forms: lampadis, os ; lampadem, a ; heroes, as :—(2) 
between different declensions: Prrtctés, between Deo. I., Perécien, Pericle, 
Dee. IL, Periclt (Gen.), and Dec. IIL., Ferielis, ete. : Onengvs, between Dec. 
Il., Orphei, Orpheo, etc., and Dec. III., Orpheos, etc. 

2. Nouns IN ys have Gen. yos, ys, Acc. ym, yn : Othrys, Othryos, Othrym, 
Othryn. 

8. The Vocative SrNGvLAR drops s—(1) in nouns in ews, ys, and in proper 
names in ds, Gen. antis.: Atlas, Atlé :—(2) generally in nouns in és, and 
sometimes in other words: Pari. 

4. In the Genitive PrvnAr, the ending 6n occurs in a few titles of books: 
Metamorphoses (title of a poem), Metamorphoseon. 

5. In the DarivE AND ABLATIVE Prunar the ending sz, before vowels sin, 
occurs in poetry: Zroades, Troasin. 

6. A few neuters used only in the Nominative, Accusative, and Vocative 
have os in the Singular and 2 in the Plural: meos, mele, song. 


SYNOPSIS OF THE THIRD DECLENSION. 


I. NouNS ENDING IN A VOWEL. 


69. Nouns in a:? Genitive in atis : Stem in at: 
poema, poem, poematis, poemat. 


. 4 The Plural is of course generally wanting; see 130, 2. 
2 Huis adiphthong in the Nom, and Voc.; e£ sometimes a diphthong in the Gen 
and Dat. 
3 These are of Greek origin. 
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70. Nouns in e: Genitive in is: Stem ini: 
mare, sea, maris, mari. 

71. Nouns in i:! Genitive in is: Stem ini: 
sinàpi, mustard, sinapis, sinápi. 


Norr.—Many nouns in 7 are indeclinable. Compounds of medi have itis in the Geni 

tive: oxymeli, oxymelitis, oxymel. 

'/2. Nouns in 6 or 0: Genitive in Onis: Stem in On: 

led, lion, lednis, leon. 

Exceptions.—Genitive in— 

1, onis :—most national names: Macedo, Macedonis, Macedonian. 

2. inis:’—Apollé ; homo, man; nemó, nobody ; turbo, whirlwind; and 
nouns in dO and go: grandó, grandinis, hail; virgó, 
virginis, maiden ; except—Aarpagó, onis; ligó, Onis; 
praedó, onis, also comedó, cidó, mango, spado, unedó, ado. 

3. nis :—caro, carnis (for carinis?), flesh; see 64, 2, note 1. 

4. enis:— Anio, Aniénis, river Anio; Nerid, Neriénis. 

5. üs:—a few Greek feminines: Dido, Didis; see 68. 

73, Nouns in y ?: Gen. in yis (yos, ys): Stem in y: 

misy, copperas, misyis (yos, ys), misy. 


IL. Nouns ENDING IN A MurE or Liqurp. 


'/À. Nouns in c: àlee, àlecis, pickle; lac, lactis,4 milk. 


"75. Nouns inl: Genitive in lis: Stem in 1: 
sol, sun, solis, sol. 
NorE.— Fel, fellis, gall; mel, mellis, honey ; sa, salis, salt. On neuters in al, see 63. 
"76. Nouns in n: Genitive in nis: Stem in n: 
paeàn, paean, paeànis, paean. 
flimen, stream, flüminis, flümen, in. 


Nore 1. —Nouns in en have the variable radical vowel—e, i; see 60, 1, 2). 

Nore 2.—There are a few Greek words in on, Gen. in onis, ontis, St. in on. ont: 
aédon, aédonis, nightingale; Xenophon, Xenophontis, Xenophon. 

7'7. Nouns in r: Genitive in ris: Stem in r: 

carcer, Prison, carceris, carcer. 

1. Nouns in àr, ar: (1) ar, G. aris, St. ari: /àr, /àris, house; (2) par, 
paris, pair; far, farris, corn; hepar, hepatis, liver. For ar, G. aris, and ar, 
G aris, see 63. ; 

2. Nouns in ter: Gen. in tris: pater, patris, father; except later, lateris, 
tile; ter, itineris, way; Juppiter, Jovis; and Greek nouns: crdter, erádtéris, bowl. 


~~ 


1 These are of Greek origin. 

2 Stem in on, in, or ont, int, ni; see 60, 1, 2). 

3 Nouns in y are of Greek origin, and are often indeclinable, 
* The only nouns in c. 


i br MEN it 
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Norz.—mber and names of months in ber have bris in the Genitive ; émber, imbris, 
shower; September, Septembris, September; see 62, IV., notes 1 and 2. 

3. Nouns in or: G. Oris, St. Or: pastor, pástóris, shepherd; but a few 
have G. oris, St. or: arbor, arboris, tree; aequor, sea; marmor, marble. 
But cor, cordis, heart. 

4. Four in ur: G. oris, St. or: ebur, ivory ; femur, thigh; jecur, liver; 
rübur, strength; but femur has also feminis, and jecur, jecinoris, jecineris, 
and jocineris. 

"78. Nouns in ut: Genitive in itis: Stem in ut, it: 

caput, head, capitis, caput, it. 


III. Nouns ENDING IN S. 


'79, Nouns in às: Genitive in atis: Stem in at: 
aetas, age, actatis, aetat. 

Exceptions.—Genitive in 

1, aris :—mds, maris, a male ;—stem, mas, mari; see 31, 1. 

2. Asis :—vds, vdsis, vessel.! 

3. assis :—ds, assis, an as (a coin). 

4. antis:—only masculine Greek nouns: adamdas, antis, adamant. 

. Norz.—Anas, duck, and neuter Greek nouns in as have ais : anas, anatis. Vas, 
surety, Arcas, Arcadian, and feminine Greek nouns in as have adis: vas, vadis, 
lampas, lampadis.? 

&O. Nouns in es: Genitive in is: Stem in 1:? 
nübes, cloud, nübis, nübi. 

ExczPrIONS.—Genitive in 

l. edis :—Aeres, heredis, heir ; merces, reward. 

2. edis :—pes, pedis, foot, and its compounds: compes, edis, a fetter. 

8. eris :— Ceres, Cereris.* 

4. etis :—quies, rest, with compounds, inquis, requies, and a few Greek 

words: lebes, tapes. 

5. etis :—abiés, fir-tree; aries, ram; paries, wall. 

Norr.— Bes, bessis, two-thirds; aes, aeris,4 copper; praes, praedis, surety. 

81. Nouns in es: Genitive in itis: Stem in et, it: 
miles, soldier, militis, milet, it. 

Exceptions.—Genitive in 

1, etis :—interpres, interpreter; seges, crop; teges, covering. 

2. idis :—obses, hostage; praeses, president; see 5%, 2. 


1 Vas is the only stem in s which does not change s to r between two vowels; seo 
61, 1, 3). 1 

2 Greek nouns sometimes have ados for adis. 

3 But see 64, 1. 

4 See 61, 1, 3). 
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82. Nouns in is: Genitive in 1s : Stem in 1: 

j avis, bird, avis, avi. 

ExcEPTIONS.—Genitive in 

l. eris :—cinis, cineris,! ashes ; eucumis, cucumber ; pulvis, dust; vdmis, 
ploughshare. 

2. idis :—capis, cup; cassis, helmet; cuspis, spear; lapis, stone; pro- 
mulsis, antepast, and a few Greek? words: as tyrannis, 
idis, tyranny. Sometimes ibis, and tigris. 

3. inis :—pollis or pollen, flour; sanguis, blood. 

NorE.—Gis, gliris, dormouse; lis, litis, strife;“8émis, sémissés, half an as; Dis, 

Ditis; Quiris, Quiritis; Samnis, Samnitis. 

838, Nouns in ds: Genitive in Oris: J Stem in Os: 
mos, custom, móris, mos. 

ExoczEPrIONS.—Genitive in 

l. Gtis :—cds, cotis, whetstone; dds, dowry; nepos, grandson; sacerdos, 
priest ; and a few Greek words. 

2. odis :—cüstos, custodis, guardian; see 36, 2. 

3. Ols:—a few masculine Greek nouns: Aerós, hero; Minos, Tros. 


NorE.—4Anrbos or arbor, arboris, tree; os, ossis, bone; 50s, bovis, ox; see 66. 


84, Nouns in ts, Gen. in üris or ütis: stem in iis or üt. 

l. tiris:—cris, leg; jüs, right; jüs, soup; mus, mouse; pis, pus; ris, 
country ; tas (this), incense ; tellus, earth. 

2. ütis: —juventiis, youth; salus, safety; senectus, old age; servitis, 
servitude; virtüs, virtue; see 36, 2. 


ExcEPTIONS.—CGenitive in 

l. üdis :—incis, anvil; palüs, marsh; subscüs, dovetail. 

2. ulg:—grüs, gruis, crane; sis, swine. 

9. untis:—a few Greek names of places: Trapezis, untis. 

4. odis :—Greek compounds in pis: tripis, tripodis, tripod. 

NoTE.— Fraus, fraudis, fraud; laus, laudis, praise; see 64, 2, 2), foot-note. For 
Greek nouns in eus, see 68. 


85, Nouns in us: Gen. in eris or oris: stem in os. 

l. eris :—latus, lateris, side: stem, latos. So also: acus, foedus, f'ünus, 
genus, glomus, minus, olus, onus, opus, pondus, ridus, scelus, sidus, ulcus, 
vellus, Venus, viscus, vulnus. 

2. oris:—corpus, corporis, body : stem, corpos.? So also decus, dedecus, 


1 Stem cinis, einer for cines with variable vowel 2, e; see 24, 1; 31,1; and 57, 2. 

? Greek nouns sometimes have édos or even ios for idis ; Salamis has Salaminis; 
Simois, Simoentis. 

3 See G1, 1, foot-note. 
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facinus, faenus, frigus, lepus, litus, nemus, pectus, pecus, penus, pignus, ster- 
eus, tempus, tergus. 
NorE.— Pecus, pecudis, a head of cattle; Ligus, Liguris, Ligurian; see 31. 


86, Nouns in ys:! Genitive in yis, yos, ys: Stem in y: 


Othrys, Othryos, Othry. 
8'7. Nouns in bs: Genitive in bis: Stem in bi :? 
urbs, city, urbis, urbi. 
88, Nouns in ms: Genitive in mis: Stem in m: 
hiems, winter, hiemis, hiem. 
89, Nouns in eps: Genitive in ipis : Stem in ep, ip. 
princeps, prince, principis, princep, ip. 


Norr.—But auceps, aucupis, fowler. Other nouns in ps retain the stem-vowel 
unchanged; merops, meropis, bee-eater. Gryps, griffin, has grgphis. 


90. Nouns in s after 1,n, orr: Gen. in tis: Stem in ti: 
puls, broth, pultis, pulti. 

méns, mind, mentis, menti.3 

ars, art, artis, arti. 


Note.—Frons, frondis, leaf; glàns, glandis, acorn; juglàns, jüglandis, walnut ; 
see 64, 2. 


IV. Nouns ENDING IN X. 
O]. Nouns in àx: Genitive in acis: Stem in ac: 
pax, peace, pacis, pae. 
Nortz.— Fac, facis, torch; so also a few Greek nouns. Astyanaa, actis; so a few 
Greek names of men. 

92. Nouns in 6x: Genitive in 6cis or &gis: Stem in 8c, 8g: 
l. 6cis :—dléz, pickle; vervéx, wether. 
2. egis :— lez, law; réx, king, and their compounds. 
O3. Nouns in ex: Genitive in icis: Stem in ic, ec: 

jüdex, judge, jüdieis, jüdie, ec. 
ExczPrIoNs.—Genitive in 
l. ecis :—nex, murder ; f'énisez, mower ; ( prex), precis, prayer. 
2. egis :—grez, flock; aquilez, water-inspector. 
8. igis :— remez, rémigis, rower; see 24, 1. 


Norr.— aec, faecis, lees; senem, senis, old man (66); supellex, supellectilis, 
furniture. 


OA. Nouns in ix: Genitive in icis: Stem in ic: 
radix, root, radicis, rádie. 


! These are of Greek origin ; a few of them have ydis: chlam~s, chlamydia, cloak. 
? Dissyllables have the stem in 5. 
* Dissyllables in ns have the stem fn ¢, 
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O5. Nouns in ix: Genitive in icis: Stem in ic: 

ealix, cup, calicis, ealic. 

NorE.— Nic, nivis (66), snow; strie, strigis, screech-owl; a few Gallic names also 
have the Genitive in gés : Dumnorin, Orgétorix. 

96. Nouns in OX or Ox : voz, vocis, voice; noz, noctis, night. 

Norx.— There are also a few national names in ox, Gen. in ocis or ogis: Cappa: 
dox, Cappadocés ; Allobrox, Allobrogis. 

O'7. Nouns in ux: Genitive in ucis : Stem in uc: 

dux, leader, ducis, duc. 

Nore 1.—Lia, licis, light; Polliax, Pollucis, Pollux; früce, frugis, fruit. 

Nore 2.—Greek nouns in ya and yc are variously declined: Eryx, Hrycis, Eryx; 
bombyx, bombygis, silkworm; Styx, Stygis, Styx; coccHa, coccygis, cuckoo; onyx, 
onychis, onyx. 

98, Nouns in x afternorr: Genitive in cis: Stem in ci: 

arx, citadel, arcis, arci. 


Nore 1.—ConjWno or conjua, conjugis, spouse. 
Norz 2.—Most nouns in € preceded by » are of Greek origin : lyna, lyneis, lynx; 
phalanx, phalangis, phalanx, 


GENDER IN THIRD DECLENSION. 
99. Nouns in the third declension ending in 
0, or, 6s, er, and in es and es increasing in the Genitive,’ 


are masculine: sermo, discourse; dolor, pain; mds, custom; 
agger, mound ; pés, Genitive pedis, foot. 
100. Nouns in Ó are masculine, except the Feminines, viz. : 
l. Nouns in 6, Gen. inis, except cardo, ordó, turbo, masc., cupidó and 
margó, masc. or fem. 
2. Caro, flesh, and she Greek Argo, echo, echo. 
9. Most abstract and collective nouns in 16: ratio, reason; contió, an 
assembly. 
101. Nouns in OR are masculine, except— 
1. The Feminine :—arbor, tree. 
2. The Neuters :—ador, spelt ; aequor, sea; cor, heart; marmor, marble. 


109. Nouns in OS are masculine, except— 
l. The Feminines :—arbos, tree; cds, whetstone; dds, dowry ; eos, dawn. 
2. The Neuter :——ós, mouth. 


NoTE.— 05, bone, and a few Greek words in os are neuter: chaos, chaos. 


103. Nouns in ER are masculine, except— 


1 'That is, having more syllables in the Genitive than in the Nominative. 
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1. The Feminine :—linter, boat (sometimes masc.). 

2. The Neuters:—(1) cadaver, corpse; iter, way; tüber, tumor ; über, 
udder; vér, spring ; verber, scourge ;—(2) botanical names in er, 
Gen. eris: acer, maple-tree ; papaver, poppy. 


104, Nouns in ES and ES increasing in the Genitive are masculine, 

except— 

l. The Feminines :—eompés, fetter; merces, reward; merges, sheaf; 
quiés, rest (with its compounds) ; seges, crop ; teges, mat ; some- 
times dles, bird, and quadrupes, quadruped. 

2. The Neuter :—aes, copper. 


105. Nouns of the third declension ending in 
às, as, is, ys, X, in es not increasing in the Genitive, and 
in 8 preceded by a consonant, 


are feminine:' aetds, age; ndvis, ship ; chlamys, cloak; 
pax, peace ; niubés, cloud ; urbs, city. 


106. Nouns in AS and AS are feminine, except— 

1. The Masculines :—ds, an as (a coin), vas, surety, and Greek nouns in 
as, Gen. antis. 

2. The Neuters :—vàs, vessel, and Greek nouns in as, Gen. atis. 


107. Nouns in IS and YS are feminine, except the Masculines, viz. : 

l. Nouns in àlis, ollis, cis, mis, nis, guis, quis: ndatalis, birthday ; 
ignis, fire; sanguis, blood. But a few of these are occasionally 
feminine: canis, amnis, einis, f inis, anguis, torquis. 

2. Azis, axle; büris, plough-tail ; ea/lis, path ;! énsis, sword; lapis, 
stone; mensis, month; orbis, circle; postis, post; pulvis, dust; 
sentis, brier; torris, brand; vectis, lever ; and a few others. 

3. Names of mountains in ys: Othrys. 


108. Nouns in X are feminine, except the Maseulines, viz. : 
1. Greek masculines: eoraz, raven; thdrdz, cuirass. 
2. Nouns in ex and unx ; except the feminines : fae, forfex, nex, ( prec). 
supellex. 
3. Caliz, cup; fornix, arch; phoenix, phoenix; trdduz, vine-layer, and 
a few nouns in yx. 
4. Sometimes: calz, heel; calz, lime ; lynz, lynx. 


109. Nouns in ES not increasing in the Genitive are feminine, except 
the Masculines, viz. : 


1 Nouns whose gender is determined by Signification (42) may be exceptions to 
these rules for gender as determined by Endings. Callis is sometimes feminine. 
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Acinacés, cimeter ; sometimes palumbés, dove; and veprés, thorn-bush. 
NorE.—For Greek nouns in es, see 111, note. 
110. Nouns in S precepEp By 4 Consonant are feminine, except the 
Masculines, viz. : 
1, Déns, tooth; fons, fountain; móns, mountain; pons, bridge; gener- 
ally adeps, fat, and rudéns, cable. 
2. Some nouns in ns, originally adjectives or participles with a mascu- 
I line noun understood: oriens (sol) east; confluens (amnis), con- 
fluence ; tridéns (raster), trident; quadràns (as), quarter. 
3. Chailybs, steel; hydrops, dropsy, and a few other Greek words. 
4. Sometimes: forceps, forceps ; serpéns, serpent; stirps, stock.  Ami- 
mdns, animal, is masculine, feminine, or neuter. 


111. Nouns of the third declension ending in 
a, e, i, y, c, 1, n, t, ar, ar, ur, tis, and us 
are neuter:' poéma, poem; mare, sea; lac, milk ; animal, 
animal; carmen, song ; caput, head ; corpus, body. 
Nors.—A few Greek nouns in es are also neuter: caco2thes, desire, passion. 


119. Nouns in L, AR, and AR are neuter, except the Masculines, viz. : 

Mügil, mullet; sdl,! salt; sol, sun; /àr, hearth; salar, trout. 

118. Nouns in N are neuter, except— 

1. The Masculines :—pecten, comb ; ren, kidney ; lien, spleen ; and 
Greek masculines in an, en, in, On: paedn, paean; canon, rule. 

2. The Feminines :—aédon, nightingale; aleyon (Aaleyon), kingfisher ; 
icon, image ; sindón, muslin. 

114, Nouns in UR are neuter, except thé Masculines, viz. : 

Furfur, bran; turtur, turtle-dove ; vultur, vulture. 

115. Nouns in US and US are neuter, except— 

1. The Masculines :—- lepus, hare; mis, mouse; and Greek nouns in ptis. 

2. The Feminines :—tellüs, earth; fraus, fraud; laus, praise; and nouns 
in ts, Gen. ütis or üdis: virtis, virtue; palüs, marsh. 


FOURTH DECLENSION: U NOUNS. 


116. Nouns of the fourth declension end in 
us—masculine; ti—neuter. 
They are declined as follows : 


1 See foot-note, page 47. Sal is sometimes neuter in the singular. 


FOURTH DECLENSION. 40: 


Früctus, fruit. Cornü, horn. 


SINGULAR. CA8E-ENDINGS. 
Nom. früctus cornta us ü 
Gen. früctüs corniis üs üs 
Dat. frictwi, i! corni ul, i} ü 
Ace. früctuma eornti um ü 
Voc. früctwuws corniüt us ü 
Abl. frictts cornii ü ü 

PLURAL. 

Nom, früctü&s cornuz, üs ua 
Gen. frictuum cornuum uum uum 
Dat. früctibus cornibus ibus (ubus) ibus (ubus) 
Ace. früctüs cornua iis ua 
Voc. frictiis cornua iis ua 
Abl. frictibus cornibus ibus (ubus) ibus (ubus) 


1. The Stem in nouns of the fourth declension ends in u: früctu, cornu. 
2. The CasE-ExpniNGS here given contain the characteristic u, weakened 
to 7 in ibus, but retained in ubus ; see 22. 


117. The following IRREGULAR CasE-ENniNGs occur : ? 

1. Ubus for zbus in the Dative and Ablative Plural— 

1) Regularly in acus, needle; arcus, bow; and tribus, tribe. 

2) Often in artus,? joint; /acus, lake; partus, birth ; portus, harbor; 
specus, cave; and veri, spit. 

3) Occasionally in a few other words, as geni, knee ; tonitrus, thunder, ete. 

2. Uis, the uncontracted form for as, in the Genitive: früctwis for 
früctüs.* 

9. Uos, an old form? of the Genitive ending: sendtuos,® of the senate. 

118. Nouns in us are masculine, those in ü are neuter, but the fol- 
lowing in us are— 


1 Thus w is contracted into € : fructui, fructu. 

? To these should be added the rare endings 4d for 4 in the Abl. Sing., wus for 4s in 
the Gen. Sing., and wis for 7s in the Nom., Acc., and Voc. Pl. See Wordsworth, pp. 60-62. 

3 Generally plural, /émba. 

4 [t has been already mentioned (47, note 1) that the five declensions are only five 
varieties of one general system of inflection. 'The close relationship between the third 
declension and the fourth will be seen by comparing the declension of frvctus, a u-noun 
of the fourth, with that of gris (66, 2), a w-noun of the third. In fact, if the old Geni- 
tive ending wis had not been contracted into 4s, there would have been no fourth de- 
clension whatever. All w-nouns would have belonged to the third declension. 

* Compare the Greek Genitive in vos: ix@us, ix@vos, ish. 

9 This was first weakened to senatus (22), and then contracted to senátus (23, 2), 
. the classical form. 
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50 FIFTH DECLENSION 


FxxiwiNE By ExckPTION :—(1) acus, needle; colus, distaff; domus, house; 
manus, hand; porticus, portico; tribus, tribe;—(2) /dus, Ides; 
Quinguatris, feast of Minerva; generally penus, store, when of 
this declension ; rarely specus, den ;—(8) see 42, II. 


Nott.—The only neuter nouns in common use are cornit, genii, and cera. 


119. Srcoxp anp FourtH DrcLENsI0NS.—Some nouns are partly of 
the fourth declension and partly of the second. 

1. Domus, ¥., house, has a Locative form dom, at home, and is other- 
wise declined as follows :? 


SINGULAR, PLURAL. 
Nom. domus domüs 
Gen. domüs domuum, domórum 
Dat. domui (domo) domibus 
Ace. domum domos, domüs 
Voce. domus domüs 
Abl, domo (domi) domibus 


2. Certain names of trees in us, as cupressus, ficus, laurus, pinus, though 
generally of Decl. II., sometimes take those cases of the fourth which end in 
us, us, and aw: N. laurus, G. laurüs, D. lauro, A. laurum, V. laurus, A. lauri, 
etc. So also colus, distaff. 

8. A few nouns, especially sendtus, senate, and £umaultus, tumult, though 
regularly of Decl. IV., sometimes take the Genitive ending 7 of the second ; 
senati, tumulti. 

4. Quercus, oak, regularly of Decl. IV., has quercórum in the Gen. Plur. 


FIFTH DECLENSION: H NOUNS. 


120. Nouns of the fifth declension end in es—feminine, 
and are declined as follows : 


Diés, day. Rés, thing. 
SINGULAR. CASE-ENDINGS. 

Nom. diés rés és 

Gen. diei or die rex or re é 6 
Dat. di&i or die réx or re éi, 6 
Ace. diem rem em 
Voe. diés res és 

Abl, die ré é 


1 But neuter forms occur in certain cases of other words. Thus, Dat. pecu: Abl : 
pect, Nom., Acc. and Voc. Pl. pecua, from obsolete pect, cattle; also artua from 
artus ; ossua from obsolete 0887, bone; specua from specus. 

2 Combining forms of the second declension with those of the fourth. 


FIFTH DECLENSION. 51 


PLURAL. CASE-ENDINGS. 
Nom. diés rés és 

Gen. diérum rerum érum 
Dat. diebus rebus ébus 
Acc. dies res és 

Voc. dies res és 

Abi, diebus rebus ébus 


1. The Stem of nouns of the fifth declension ends in 6: die, ré! 

2. The Casz-Enpin@s here given contain the characteristic e, which ap- 
pears in all the cases. It is shortened (1) generally in the ending &, when 
preceded by a consonant, and (2) regularly in the ending em. 

Notre.—Traces of a Locative in é are preserved in certain phrases found in early 
Latin, as déé septim?, on the seventh day; dié erástini, on the morrow; dié prdximi, 
on the next day. Cotidié, hodie, pridié, and the like are doubtless Locatives in origin. 

121. InREGULAR Casr-ENpriNGs.— The following occur: 

l. I or ei for & in the Gen. and Dat.: aci? for aciei of sharpness ; 
dici for diei ; vc) for rét ; pernicii for perniciéi, of destruction. 

2. Eis in the Gen. in early Latin: dies, of a day ; rabies, of madness. 

122, Derecrive.—Nouns of this declension want the plural, except ?— 


1. Dies and rés, complete in all their parts. 

2. Aciés, sharpness ; effigies, image; facies, face; seriés, series; species, ap- 
pearance ; spés,* hope, used in the Sing., and in the Nom., Acc., and Voc. Plur. 

8. Eluvizs, used in the Sing. and in the Nom. Plur., and glaciés in the 
Sing. and in the Acc. Plur. 

128, Genper.—Nouns of the fifth declension are feminine— 

ExcEPT ds, day, and meridiés, midday, masculine, though dées is some 
times feminine in the singular, especially when it means time. 

194. GENERAL TABLE OF GENDER. 

I. Gender independent of ending. Common to all de- 
clensions. 


1 Originally most e-stems appear to have been either a-stems or s-stems. Thus: 1) 
Most stems in 4& are modified from 44 : mdterid, màterié, Nom. máterié-s, material; 
see 25, 1, note, with foot-note 6. In this class of words the Gen. and Dat. Sing. are 
formed from the stem in 4d, not from that in és: mdteriae, not mdteriét. 2) Dies, 
Jidés, plébés, and spés appear to have been s-stems, modified to é-stems, as many 
. 8-8tems in the third declension were modified to 7-stems; see 62, L, 1, foot-note. 
2 A few plural forms in addition to those here given are sometimes cited, but seem 
hot to occur in writers of the classical period. 
3 In early Latin spérés occurs in the Nom. and Acc. Plur., formed from spés treated 
msastemins. Thus: spés, spésés, spérés (31, 1). 
* For exceptions, see 43. 


52 COMPOUND NOUNS. 7 j 
Masculine. Feminine. Neuter. | 
Names of MaLzs, of Names of FrMaLEs, of | INDECLINABLE NOUNS,! Id 
Rivers, WiNps, and |  CouwTRIES, TowNs, Ist-| — riNITIVES, and CLAUSES 
Monrus. ANDS, and TREES. used as Nouns, 


I. Gender determined by Nominative ending.’ 


Decuension I. 
Masculine. Feminine. Neuter. 
a3, 6s | a, 6. 
DxcrzwsioN II. 
er, ir, us, os, Os. | | um, on. 
Decuension III. 

6, or, O8, er, 6s and | às, as, is, ys, X, 6s and |a, e, i, y, c, 1, n, t, ar, 
es increasing in the | es not increasing in the ar, ur, üs, us. 
Genitive. Genitive, 8 preceded by 

a consonant. 


DeEcLENsion IV. 
us. | | 


DeEcLENSION V. 


= 


| és. | 


COMPOUND NOUNS. 


125, Compounds present in general no peculiarities of declension. 
But— 

1, If two nominatives unite, they are both declined : 3 respublica = res pitb- 
lica, republic, the public thing ; jusjurandum = jus jürandum, oath. 

2. If a nominative unites TUR an oblique ease, only the nominative is 
declined :3 paterfamilias = pater familias (49, 1), or pater familiae, the fathei 
of a family. 

196. Parapiems. 


SINGULAR. ; 
Wom. réspübliea jüsjürandum paterfamiliás 
Gen. réipiblicae jürisjürandi patrisfamiliás 
Dat. réipüblicae jarijarando patrifamilias 
Ace. rempüblicam jüsjürandum patremfamilias 
Voc. réspübliea jüsjürandum paterfamiliàs 
ADI. répüblieà jürejürando patrefamilias 


1 Except names of persons. 

? For exceptions, see under the several declensions. 1 

3 Words thus formed, however, are not Ma = in the strict sense of the term 
see. 340, I., note. 


IRREGULAR NOUNS. 53 


PLURAL. 
Nom. réspiblicae jürajüranda patresfamiliás 
Gen. rérumpüblicárum patrumfamiliás 
Dat. rébuspüblicis patribusfamilias 
Ace, réspüblieàs jürajüranda patrésfamiliás 
Voc. réspüblicae iürajüranda patrésfamilias 
Abl. rébuspüblieis patribusfamiliàs 


Nore 1.—The parts which compose these and similar words are often and perhaps 
more correctly written separately : rés publica; pater familias or familiae. 

Nore 2.—Paterfamilids sometimes has famélidrum in the plural: patrésfamili- 
irum. 


IRREGULAR NOUNS. 


127. Irregular nouns may be divided into four classes : 

I INDECLINABLE Nouws have but one form for all cases. 

II. DrreEcrTIvE Nouns want certain parts. 

III. HxrEROocLITES (Aeteroclita!) are partly of one declension and partly 
of another. 

IV. HerERoGENEOUS Nouns (Aeterogenea?) are partly of one gender and 
partly of another. 

I. INDECLINABLE Nouws. 

198, The Latin has but few indeclinable nouns. The following are 
the most important : 

1. The letters of the alphabet, a, 5, c, alpha, beta, ete. 

2. Foreign words: Jàcób, Iliberi ; though foreign words often are declined. 


II. DEFECTIVE Nouns. 


129, Nouns may be defective in Number, in Case, or in both Number 
and Case. 


130. Prvnar wantinc.—Many nouns from the nature of their signi- 
fication want the plural: Roma, Rome; jüstitia, justice; aurum, gold; fa- 
més, hunger; sanguis, blood. 

1. The principal nouns of this class are: 

1) Most names of persons and places: Ciceré, Roma. 

2) Abstract Nouns: fides, faith ; justétia, justice. 

8) Names of materials: aurum, gold; ferrum, iron. 

4) A few others: meridizs, midday; specimen, example; supellex, furni- 
ture; vér, spring; vespera, evening, etc. 

2. Proper names admit the plural to designate families, classes ; names of 
materials, to designate peces of the material or articles made of it; and ab- 
stract nouns, to designate instances, or kinds, of the quality: Scipiones, the 
Scirics; aera, vessels of copper; avdritiae, instances of avarice ; odia, hatreds. 

8. In the poets, the plural of abstracts occurs in the sense of the singular. 


1 From érepos, another, and xAiors, inflection, i. o., of different declensions. 
2 From érepos, another, and yévos, gender, i. e., of different genders. 


54 IRREGULAR NOUNS. 


131. SixevraR wanrrve.—Many nouns want the singular. 


1. The most important of these are: 

1) Certain personal appellatives applicable to classes: mdjorés, forefathers ; 
posteri, descendants ; gemini; twins; liberi, children. 

2) Many names of cities: Athénac, Athens; Thebae, Thebes ; Delphi, 
Delphi. 

3) Many names of festivals: Bacchdndlia, Olympia, Süturnàlia. 

4) Arma, arms; divitiae, riches ; exsequiae, funeral rites; exuviae, spoils; 
Idis, Ides; indiitiae, truce ; insidiae, ambuseade ; mdnés, shades of the dead ; 
"nae, threats; moenia, walls; munia, duties; nuptiae, nuptials; réliquiae, 
remains. 

2. An individual member of a class designated by these plurals may be de- 
noted by anus ex with the plural: nus ex liberis, one of the children, or a child. 

Norr.—The plural in names of cities may have reference to the several parts of the 


city, especially as ancient cities were often made up of separate villages. Soin the names 
of festivals, the plural may refer to the various games and exercises which together con- 


stituted the festival. 


1329. Piurat wirH CnaxGE or Mraninc.—Some nouns have one sig- 
nification in the singular and another in the plural Thus: 


SINGULAR. 
Aedes, temple ; 
Auxilium, help ; 
Carcer, prison, barrier ; 
Castrum, castle, hut ; 


Comitium, name of a part of the 


foman forum ; 
Copia, plenty, force ; 
Facultas, ability ; 
Finis, end y 
Fortàna, fortune ; 
Gratia, gratitude, favor ; 
Hortus, garden ; 
Impedimentum, hindrance ; 
Littera, letter of alphabet ; 


Lüdus, play, sport ; 

Mos, custom ; 

Natalis (diés), birth-day ; 
Opera, work, service y 
Pars, part ; 

Rostrum, beak of ship ; 


Sal, salt ; 


PLURAL. 
aedes, (1) temples, (9) a house. 
auxilia, auxiliaries. 
carceres, barriers of a vace-course, 
castra, camp. 
comitia, the assembly held in the comitium. 


copiae, (1) stores, (2) troops. 

facultátes, wealth, means. 

finés, borders, territory. 

fortünae, possessions, wealth. 

gratiae, thanks. 

horti, (1) gardens, (2) pleasure-grounds. 


impedimenta, (1) hindrances, (2) baggage. - 


litterae, (1) letters of alphabet, (2) epistle, 
writing, letters, literature. 

ladi, (1) plays, (2) public spectacle. 

morés, manners, character. 5 

natalés, pedigree, parentage. 

operae, workmen. 

partés, (1) parts, (2) a party. 


rostra, (1) beaks, (2) the rostra or tribune 3 


in Rome (adorned with beaks). 
salés, witty sayings. 


1 Aedés and some other words in this list, it will be observed, have in the plural two E 


significations, one corresponding to that of the singular, and the other distinct from it. 


HETEROCLITES. 55 


139. Derecrive 1N Casr.—Some nouns are defective in case: 

1. In the Nom., Dat., and Voc. Sing.: ——, opis, ——, opem, ——, ope, 
help; ——, ?écis,! , vicem, ——, vice, change. 

2. Inthe Nom., Gen., and Voc. Sing. : ——, preci, precem, ——, prece, prayer. 

3. In the Nom. and Voc. Sing.: ——, dapis,! dapi, dapem, ——, dape, 
food; ——, frigis, frigi, frügem, ——, fruge, fruit. 

4. In the Gen., Dat., and Abl. Plur.: Most nouns of the fifth Decl.; see 122. 

Norr.—Many neuters are also defective in the Gen., Dat., and Abl. Plur. : far, fel, 
mel, pus, rüs, tus, ete., especially Greek neuters in os, which want these cases also in 
the singular : epos, melos ; also a few novns of Decl. IV.: metus, situs, ete. 


5. In the Gen. Plur.: many nouns otherwise entire, especially monosylla- 
bles: nex, pax, pix ; cor, cós, rds ; sal, sol, Lux. 

134, Number AND Casr.—Some nouns want one entire number and 
certain cases of the other. The following forms occur: fors, forte, 
chance; lués, luem, lue, pestilence ; dicionis, dicioni, dicionem, dicione, sway. 
Füs, right, and nefas, wrong, are used in the Nom., Acc., and Voc. Sing. ; 
instar, likeness, nihil nothing, and opus, need, in the Nom. and Ace.; 
secus, sex, in the Acc. only. Many verbal nouns in à and a few other 
words have only the Ablative Singular: jussz, by order; mandatu, by com- 
mand; rogati, by request; sponte, by choice, etc. 


III. HETEROCLITES. 


135. Of Dxcrzwsiows II. and IV. are a few nouns in us ; see 119. 

138. Of Dectenstons II. and IIT. are— 

1. Jügerum, an acre; generally of the second Decl. in the Sing., and of 
the third in the Plur. : jagerwm, jageri ; plural, jügera, jugerum, jugeribus. 

2. Vas, a vessel; of the third Deel. in the Sing. and of the second in the 
Plur.: eds, vdsis ; plural, vdsa, vdsorum. 

3. Plural names of festivals in Glia: Bacchànália, Saturnalia; which are 
regularly of the third Decl., but sometimes form the Gen. Plur. in órum of 
the second. Ancile, a shield, and a few other words have the same peculiarity. 

137. Of DecrENsrows III. and V. are— 

1. Hequizs, rest; which is regularly of the third Decl., but also takes the 
forms requiem and requie of the fifth. 

2. Fümzs, hunger; regularly of the third Decl., except in the Ablative, 
fame, of the fifth (not fame, of the third). 

138. Forms rm ia AND iés.—Many words of four syllables have one 
form in ia of Decl. L, and one in ses of Decl. V.: luxuria, luxuries, lux- 
ury ; materia, màteries, material. 

139, Forms iN us AND um.—Many nouns derived from verbs have one 
form in ws of Decl. IV., and one in wm of Decl. II.: cdndtus, conatum, 
attempt ; eventus, eventum, event. 


1 Defective also in the Gen. Plur. 


56 ADJECTIVES. 


140. Many words which have but one approved form in prose, admit 
another in poetry: juventiis (itis), youth; poetic, juventa (ae): senectüs 
(ütis)) old age; poetic, senecta (ae): paupertas (atis), poverty; poetic, 
pauperes (ei). 

IV. HETEROGENEOUS Nouns. 

141. Mascunine AND. NEUTER.—Some masculines take in the plural an 

additional form of the neuter gender: 
Jocus, m., jest ; plural, joci, m., 70ca, n. 
Locus, m., place ; plural, Zoci, m., topics, doca, n., places. 

142, Feminine AND Nevrer.—Some Jeminines take in the plural an 
additional form of the neuter gender: 


Carbasus, f., linen ; plural, carbasi, f., carbasa, n. 
Margarita, f., pearl ; plural, margaritae, f., margarita, n. 
Ostrea, f., oyster ; plural, ostreae, f., ostrea, n. 


148, Nevrer anp MascuLINE orn FEuININE.—Some neuters take in the 
plural a different gender. Thus: 

1. Some neuters become masculine in the plural: 

Caelum, n., heaven; plural, cael, m. 

2. Some neuters generally become masculine in the plural, but sometimes 
remain neuter : 

Frenum, n., bridle; plural, freni, m., fréna, n. 

Jiáüstrum, n., rake ; plural, rástr?, m., rastra, n. 
3. Some neuters become feminine in the plural: 

Epulum, n., feast ; plural, epulae, f. 

144, Forms 1n us Ax» um.—Some nouns of the second declension 
have one form in ws masculine, and one in wm neuter: clipeus, clipeum, 
shield; commentarius, commentarium, commentary. 

145, HrrERocENEovs Hererocrires.—Some heteroclites are also hete- 
rogeneous : cóndfus (iis), conatum (1), effort; menda (ae), mendum (1), fault. 


CHAPTER IL 


ADJECTIVES. 


146. THE adjective is the part of speech which is used 
to qualify nouns: bonus, good; magnus, great. 


NorE.—The form of the adjective in Latin depends in part upon the gender of the 
noun which it qualifies: bonus puer, a good boy; bona puella, a good girl; bonum tem- 
plum, a good temple. Thus, in the Nom. Sing., bonas is the form of the adjective when 
used with masculine nouns, bona with feminine, and bonum with neuter. 


ADJECTIVES. 
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147. Some adjectives are partly of the first declension 
and partly of the second, while all the rest are entirely of 


the third declension. 


First AND SECOND DECLENSIONS : A AND O STEMS. 


148, Bonus, good.!' 


Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 
Voe. 
AD. 


Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 
Voe. 


ADI. 


149. 


Nom. 


Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 
Voc. 
Aol. 


Masc. 
bonus 
boni 
bond 
bonum 
bone 
bond 


boni 
bonorum 
bonis 
bonos 
boni 
bonis 


7 2 
Liber, ee. 


Maso. 
liber 
liberi 
libero 
liberuma 
liber 
libero 


. liberi 


liberorum 
liberis 
liberos 
liberi 
liberis 


SINGULAR. 
FEM. 
bona 
bonae 
bonae 
bonam 
bona 
bon& 


PLURAL. 
bonae 
bonürum 
bonis 
bonás 
bonae 
bonis 


SINGULAR. 
FEM. 

libera 
liberae 
liberae 
liberam 
libera 
liber& 


PLURAL. - 
liberae 
liberam uma 
liberis 
liberas 
liberae 
liberis 


NEvT. 
bonus 
boni 
bon® 
bonuma 
bonteaxmm 
bono 


bona 
bonérum 
bonis 
bona 

bona 
bonis 


NEUT. 
liberzuma 
liberi 
libero 
liberzm 
liberuma 
libero 


libera 
liberorum 
liberis 
libera, 
liberz 
liberis 


1 Boxvs is declined in the Mase. like servus of Decl. IT. (51), in the Fem. like ménsa 
of Decl. I. (48), and in the Neut. like Zezpwm of Decl. II. (51). The stems are bono 
in the Masc. and Neut., and bond in the Fem. 

2 Lier is declined in the Masc. like puer (51), and in the Fem. and Neut. like bonu». 


TUM 
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150. Aeger, sick.’ 


SINGULAR. 

Maso, FEM. Nevt. 
Nom. aeger aegra aegruma 
Gen. aegri , aegrae aegri 
Dat. aegrd aegrae aegro 
Ace. aegruma aegram aegruma 
Voc. aeger aegra, aegrum 
Abl. aegro aegra aegro 

PLURAL. 

Nom. aegri aegrae aegra 
Gen. aegrOrum aegrarum aegrOrum 
Dat. aegris aegris aegris 
Ace. aegros aegrás aegra, 
Voc. aegri aegrae aegra 
Abl. aegris aegris aegris 


Norr.— Most adjectives in er are declined like aeger, but the following in 
er and ur are declined like /zber : 

1) Asper, rough; /acer, torn; miser, wretched ; prósper, prosperous ; tener, 
tender; but asper sometimes drops the e, and dexter, right, sometimes retains 
it: dexter, dextera, or dextra. 

2) Satur, sated ; satur, satura, saturum. 

3) Compounds in fer and ger: mortifer, deadly ; dliger, winged. 


151. IRREGULARITIES. — Nine adjectives have in the 


singular ius* in the Genitive and i in the Dative, and are 
declined as follows : 


Alius, another. Sdlus, alone. 
SINGULAR. 

Masc. FEw. NEUT. Masc. FEM. NxvT. 
Nom. alius3 alia aliud 3 solus sola solum 
Gen. alius alius alius 4 solius solius sólius 
Dat. alii alii alii . soli soli soli 
Acc. alium aliam aliud solum solam solum 
Voc. sdle sola solum 
Abl. aló alià alio Solo solà 801d 


! ArGER is declined in the masculine like ager (51), and in the feminine and neuter 
like bonus. 

? Jin tus is often shortened by the poets; regularly so in alterius in dactylic verse 
(609). 

? Rarely alis and alid. The same stem appears in ali-guis (190, 2), some one; 
ali-ter, otherwise. 

4 For a/i?us by contraction. Alterius often supplies the place of alius 
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PLURAL. 
Nom, alti aliae alia soli solae sola 
Gen. aliorum aliarum aliorum solorum solàrum solorum 
Dat. alis aliis aliis solis solis solis 
Acc. alios alias alia solos solàás sola 
Voc. soli solae sola 
Abl. aliis aliis aliis solis solis solis 


1. These nine adjectives are: a/us, a, ud, another; nillus, a, wm, no one; 
solus, alone; totus, whole; alus, any; wus, one; alter, -tera, -terum,? the 
other?; uter, -tra, -trum,* which (of two) ; neuter, -tra, -£rum,* neither. 

Nore 1.—The regular forms occasionally occur in the Gen. and Dat. of some of these 
adjectives. 

Noir 2.—Like wfer are declined its compounds: uterque, utervis, uterlibet, uter- 
cunque. In alteruter sometimes both parts are declined, as alterius utrius; and 
sometimes only the latter, as alterutrius. 


Turgp DECLENSION : CONSONANT AND I STEMS. 

152. Adjectives of the third declension may be divided 
into three classes : 

I. Those which have in the Nominative Singular three 
different forms—one for each gender. 

Il. Those which have two forms—the masculine and 
feminine being the same. 

III. Those which have but one form—the same for all 
genders. 

158. ADJECTIVES OF THREE ENDINGS in this declension 
have the stem in i, and are declined as follows : 


Acer, sharp.* 


SINGULAR. 

Masc. FEM. , NEvT. 
Nom. acer ® Acris acre 
Gen. Acris Acris ücris 
Dat. àcrà acri acri 
Acc. acrem ácrema acre 
Voe. acer acris acre 
Abl.  àcri ücri ücri 


1 See declension, 175. 
2 Gen. alterius, Dat. alteri ; otherwise declined like liber (149). 
3 Or one of two, the one. 
4 Gen. utrius, Dat. utr; otherwise like aeger (150). Neuter like uter. 
5 Acrm is declined like 2gnis in the Masc. and Fem., and like mare (63) in the Neut., 
except in the Nom. and Voc. Sing., Masc., and in the Abl. Sing. 
$ These forms in en are like those in er of Decl. II. in dropping the ending in the 
- Nom. and Voc. Sing. and in developing final 7 into er; dcer for dcris, stem, acri, 


^ 
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PLURAL. 

Maso. FEM. NEUT, 
Nom. acrés acrés ácriz 
Gen. àücrium acriuma àcriuma 
Dat. acribus ácribus àcribus 
Ace, acrés, is acrés, 1s acria 
Voc. acrés acrés acriaa 
Abl. acribus acribus àcribus 


Nore 1.—Like Acer are declined: 

1) Alacer, lively ; campester, level; celeber, famous; celer,} swift; eguester, eques- 
trian; paluster, marshy; pedester, pedestrian; puter, putrid; salaber, healthful; sé/- 
- vester, woody ; terrester, terrestrial ; volucer, winged. 

2) Adjectives in er designating the months : October, bris.2 

Nore 2.—In the poets and in early Latin the form in er, as Gcer, is sometimes femi- 
nine, and the form in és, as Gers, is sometimes masculine. 


154. ADJECTIVES OF Two ENpINGS are declined as 
follows: 


Tristis, sad.? Tristior, sadder.* 
SINGULAR. 
M. AND F. NEUT. M. AND F. NREUT. 
Nom. tristis triste tristior tristius 
Gen. tristis tristis tristioris tristioris 
Dat. tristi tristi tristiork tristior | 
Acc. tristem inste tristidrema tristius 
Voc. tristis triste tristior tristius 
Abl.  tristi tristi tristidre (1)5 tristidre (1) 
PLURAL. 
Nom. tristés tristia, tristiores tristidra 
Gen. tristiwm tristiuma tristid rma tristioruma 
Jat. tristibus tristibus irstioribus iristioribus 
Ace, tristés, is tristia tristidrés (13s) tristiorz 
Voc. tristés tristia, tristiores tristiorz, 
Abl. tristibus tristibus tristidribus tristidribus 


Nott 1.—Like tristior, comparatives, as consonant stems, generally have the Abi. 
Sing. in e. sometimes in 2, the Nom. Plur. Neut. in o, and the Gen. Plur. in wm. But 
compliwés, several, has Gen, Plur. complirium; Nom., Acc., and Voc. Plur. Neut. 
complüra or compliria; see Plis, 165. 

Note 2.—In poetry, adjectives in £s, e, sometimes have the Abl. Sing. in e: céynd- 
mine from cognominis, of the same name. 


1 This retains e in declension: celer, celeris, celere; and has wm in ae Gen. Plur. 

? See also 77, 2, note. 

3 Tristis and triste are declined like dcris and dore; the stem is tristi. 

4 Tristior is the comparative (160) of tristis; the stem was originally tristids, but 
it has been modified to £rzstéus (61, 1) and tristior (31). 

5 Enclosed endings are rare. 
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155. ApJECTIVES OF ONE ENDING generally end in s or 
z, but sometimes in / or 7. 


156. Audax, audacious.’ 


Nom. 


M. AND F. 
audàx 


. audacis 


audàack 
audicema 
audax 
audàci (e) 


. audacés 
. audàciuma 


audácibus 
audicés (Xs) 
audáces 
audaci Dus 


SINGULAR. 


NEvT. 
audax 
audacis 
audaci 
audax 
audax 
audaci (e) 


PLURAL. 


audacia 
audaci waa 
audacibus 
audacia 
audaciaa 
audacibus 


157. Amans, loving. 


Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 
Voe. 
ADI. 


Nom. 


Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 
Voe. 
ADI. 


M. AND F. 
amans 
amantis 
amanti 
amantema 
amans 
amante (1) 


amantes 
amantiuma 
amantibus 
amantes (is) 
amantes 
amantibus 


SINGULAR. 


NEUT. 
amans 
amantis ? 
amanix 
amans 
amans 
amante (1) 


PLURAL. 


amantia, 
amantium 
amantibus 
amantia 
amantia 
amantibus 


Félix, happy.’ 


M. AND F. 
felix 
felicis 
feliex 
felicem 
felix 
felicx (e) 


felices 
feliciunma 
felicibus 
felices (Is) 
felices 
felicibus 


NEUT. 
felix 
felicis 
felicx 
felix 
felix 
felici (e) 


félicia 
féliciuma 
félicibus 
félicia 
felicia 
félicibus 


Pridéns, prudent. 


M. AND F. 
prüdens 
prüdentis 
prüdentk 
pridentema 
prüdens 
prüdentx (e) 


prüdentes 
pridentiuma 
pridentibus 


pridentés (is) 


prüdentes 
prüdentibus 


NEUT. 
prüdens 
pridentis ? 
prüdentx 
prüdens 
prüdens 
pridenti (e) 


pridentia 
pridentium 
pridentibus 
pridentia 
pridentia 
pridentibus 


Norr.— The participle amdns differs in declension from the adjective prudéns only 
in the Abl. Sing., where the participle usually has the ending e, and the adjective, 1. 


1 Observe that 2 in the Abl. Sing., and za, dwm, and 2s in the Plur., are the regular 


case-endings for 2-stems ; see 62 and 63. 


2 According to Ritschl, Schmitz, and others, the e which is long in priidéns before ns 


is short in all other forms of the word, i. e., before n£. 


In the same manner the 2 which 


is long in a2nns, is according to Ritschl short in amantis, amanti, ete. 5 see p. 87, foot- 
note 2. See also Schmitz, pp. 3-26; Ritschl, Rhein. Museum, xxxi., p. 488; Müller, p. 2T. 
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Participles used adjectively may of course take 1. A few adjectives have only e in gen- 
eral use:—(1) pauper, paupere, poor; pubes, pübere, mature ;—(2) those in es, G. 
itis or idis: Ges, déses, ?»es, sospes, superstes ; (3) caelebs, compos, impos, princeps. 


158. Vetus, old, Memor, mindful. 
SINGULAR. 
M. AND F. NEUT. M. AND F. NEUT. 

Nom. vetus vetus memor memor 

Gen. veteris veteris memoriis memoriis 

Dat. veteri veterk memori memori 

Acc.  veterema vetus memorema memor 

Voc. vetus vetus memor memor 

Abl, vetere (X) vetere (X) memori memori 
PLURAL. 

Nom. veteres vetera memorés 

Gen. veteruma veterum memormnma 

Dat. veteribus veteribus memoribus 

Ace. veteres (is; veteraa memorés (is) 

Voc. veterés veteraa memorés 

Abl, veteribus veteribus memoribus 


1. NEvTER PruRAL.—Many adjectives like memor, from the nature of 
their signification, want the Neuter Plural; all others have the ending 2a, 
as felicia, prüdentia, except über, übera, fertile, and vetus, vetera. 

2. GENITIVE PLvRAL.—Most adjectives have ium, but the following 
have um : 

1) Adjectives of one ending with only e in the Ablative Singular (157, 
note): pauper, pauperum. 

2) Those with the Genitive in eris, oris, uris: vetus, veterum, old; 
memor, memorum, mindful; cicur, cicurum, tame. 

3) Those in ceps: anceps, ancipitum, doubtful. 

4) Those compounded with substantives which have um: 2nops (ops, 
opum), inopum, helpless. 


IRREGULAR ADJECTIVES. 
159. Irregular adjectives may be— 


I. INDECLINABLE: frügi, frugal, good; nequam, worthless; mille, thou 
sand; see 176. . 

II. DerectivE: (céterus) céera, ceterum, the other, the rest; (lüdicer) 
ladicra, lüdicrum, sportive; (sdns) sontis, guilty; (séminex) séménecis, half 
dead; pauci, ae, a, few, used only in the Plural; see also 158, 1. 

III. HErEROCLITES.—Many adjectives have two distinct forms, one in 
us,-a, wm, of the first and second declensions, and one in 4s and e of the © 
third: AZlarus and hilaris, joyful; exanimus and exanimis, lifeless. 
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COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 


160. Adjectives have three forms, called the Positive 
degree, the Comparative, and the Superlative: alius, al- 
tior, altissimus, high, higher, highest. ‘These forms denote 
different degrees of the quality expressed by the adjective. 

161. The Latin, like the English, has two modes of com- 
parison : 

I. TERMINATIONAL COMPARISON—Dy endings. 

II. ADVERBIAL CoMPARISON—by adverbs. 


I. TERMINATIONAL COMPARISON. 


162. Adjectives are regularly compared by adding to the 
stem of the positive the endings : 


COMPARATIVE. SUPERLATIVE. 
Masc. Frm. NEUT. Masc. FEM. NEUT. 
ior ior ius issimus issima  issimum! 


altus, altior, altissimus, high, higher, highest, 
levis, levior, levissimus, light, lighter, lightest. 
NoTE.—VowEkL STEMS lose their final vowel: alto, altior, altissimus. 
163. InnEGULAR SUPERLATIVES.—Many adjectives with regu- 
lar comparatives have irregular superlatives. Thus: 


1, Those in er add rimus to this ending:! deer, derior, dcerrimus, sharp. 


NorE.— Vetus has veterrimus; mdtirus, both mdtirrimus and matürissimus; 
dexter, dextimus. 


2. Six in ilis add limus to the stem: ! 


facilis, difficilis, easy, difficult, 
similis, dissimilis, like, unlike, 
gracilis, humilis, slender, low: 


facilis, facilior, facillimus. | Imbecillis has émbecillimus. 


3. Four in rus have two irregular superlatives : 


exterus, exterior, extremus and extimus, outward, 
Inferus, inferior, infimus and imus, lower, 
superus, superior, suprémus and summus, upper, 
posterus, posterior, postrémus and postumus, next. 


1 The superlative ending £s-si7nus is probably compounded of és, from 46s, the original 
comparative ending (154, foot-note 4), and simus for timus; ¢0s-timus = i6s-simus = 
is-simus. After Land 7, the first element is omitted, and s assimilated: facilis, facil- 
simus, facil-limus; cer, dcer-simus, dcer-rimus; but those in dis drop the final 
vowel of the stem. See Bopp, $$ 291-307; Schleicher, pp. 488-494; Roby, p. Ixvi. 
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164. Egenus, providus, and compounds in dicus, ficus, and. 
volus, are compared with the endings entior and entissimus, as if 
from forms in ens: 


egenus, egentior, egentissimus, needy, 
providus, providentior, providentissimus, prudent, 
‘maledicus, maledicentior, maledicentissimus, | s/anderous, 
münificus, münificentior, münificentissimus, liberal, 
benevolus, benevolentior, benevolentissimus, benevolent. 


NorxE.— Mirificissáémus occurs as the superlative of mirificus, wonderful. 


165. SpectAL IRREGULARITIES OF COMPARISON. 


bonus, melior, optimus, good, 
malus, péjor, pessimus, bad, 
magnus, major, maximus, great, 
parvus, minor, minimus, small, 
multus, plüs, plürimus, much. 


Nore 1.—Plus is neuter, and has in the singular only Nom. and Acc. p/üs, and Gen. 
pliris. In the pluralit has Nom. and Acc. p/urés (m. and f.), plàra (n.), Gen. piüri- 
wm, Dat. and Abl. pluribus. 

Nore 2.—Dives, frügi, and nequam are thus compared : 


= divitior, divitissimus, E 
dives, d ee rich, 
ditior, ditissimus, ; — 
frügl, frügalior, frigalissimus, Jrugal, 
néquam, néquior, néquissimus, worthless. 
166. PosrrivE WANTING. 

citerior, citimus, nearer, prior, primus, former, 
déterior, déterrimus, worse, propior, proximus, nearer, 
interior, intimus, inner, |  ülterior, <altimus, farther. 
ocior, ocissimus, swifter, | 


16'7. CoMPARATIVE WANTING. 


1. In a few participles used adjectively: meritus, meritissimus, deserving. 
2. In these adjectives: 


diversus,  diversissimus, different, novus, novissimus, ew, 
falsus, falsissimus, false, sacer, sacerrimus, sacred, 
inelutus, ^ inelutissimus, renowned, vetus,  veterrimus, old. 
invitus, invitissimus, unwilling, 


Norr.—Many participles used adjectively are compared in full: amans, amantior, 
amantissimus, loving ; doctus, doctior, doctissimus, instructed, learned. 

168, SUPERLATIVE WANTING. 

1. In most verbals in ilis and bilis: docilis, docilior, docile. 

2. In many adjectives in alis and 1lis: capitalis, capitalior, capital. 

8. In alacer, alacrior, active ; caecus, blind; diutwrnus, lasting ; longin- 
quus, distant ; optmus, rich ; proclivis, steep; propinquus, near ; salutàris, | 
salutary, and a few others. : 

4. Three adjectives supply the superlative thus : 
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adoléscéns, adoléscentior, minimus nàátü,! young, 
juvenis, junior, minimus nati, young, 
senex, senior, maximus natu, old. 


169. WrrHovT TERMINATIONAL COMPARISON. 


1. Many adjectives, from the nature of their signification, especially such 
as denote material, possession, or the relations of place and tume: aureus, 
golden; paternus, paternal; Aomdánus, Roman; aestivus, of summer. 

2. Most adjectives in us preceded by a vowel : 4doneus, suitable. 

3. Many derivatives in dlis, dris, iis, ulus, icus, inus, rus: mortalis 
(mors), mortal. 

4. Albus, white; claudus, lame; ferus, wild; /assus, weary; mirus, won- 
derful, and a few others. 


Il. ADVERBIAL COMPARISON. 


170. Adjectives which want the terminational comparison, form the 
comparative and superlative, when their signification requires it, by pre- 
fixing the adverbs magis, more, and maxime, most, to the positive: arduus, 
magis arduus, müxime arduus, arduous. 


1. Other adverbs are sometimes used with the positive to denote different 
degrees of the quality: admodum, valde, oppido, very 5 émprimis, apprime, in 
the highest degree. er and prae in composition with adjectives have the 
force of very: perdificilis, very difficult; praecldrus, very illustrious. 

2. Strengthening particles are also sometimes used—(1) With the com- 
parative: e£iam, even, multo, longe, much, far: etiam diligentior, even more 
diligent; multo diligentior, much more diligent—(2) With the superlative: 
multo, longe, much, by far: quam, as possible: multó or longe diligentissi- 
mus, by far the most diligent; quam diligentissimus, as diligent as possible. 


NUMERALS. 


171. Numerals comprise numeral adjectives and numeral 
adverbs.” 


172. Numeral adjectives comprise three principal classes : 

1. CARDINAL NUMBERS: tinus, one ; duo, two. 

2. ORDINAL NUMBERS: primus, first; secundus, second. 

9. DISTRIBUTIVES: singuli, one by one; dini, two by 
two, two each, two apiece. 

173. To these may be added— 


1 Smallest or youngest in age. Nati is sometimes omitted. 

2 The first ten cardinal numbers, mille, primus, secundus, and semel (once), four- 
teen words in all, furnish the basis of the Latin numeral system. All other numerals ar2 
formed from these either by derivation or by composition. 

G : 
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1, MurTIPLICATIvES, adjectives in plex, Gen. plicis, denoting so many 


fold: simpler, single; duplex, double; triplex, threefold. 


2. Proportionats, declined like bonus, and denoting so many times as 
great: duplus, twice as great; triplus, three times as great. 


1'74. TABLE OF NUMERAL ADJECTIVES: 


CARDINALS. 
. ünus, tina, ünum 
duo, duae, duo 
trés, tria 
quattuor 
quinque 
sex 
septem 
octo 
novem 
decem 
. ündecim 
. duodecim 
. tredecim ! 
. quattuordecim 
15. quindecim 
16. sedecim or sexdecim 1 
. Septendecim ! 
I8. duodéviginti 2 
. undéviginti 2 
20. viginti 
91. | viginti ünus 

unus et viginti ? 
99. EUN duo 
duo et viginti 

30. trigintà 
40. quadraginta 
50. quinquaginta 
60. sexáügintà 
70. septuàágintà 
80. octogintà 


Don T UM puppe 


Be e de de» ode 
H- O9 t9 Lr c 


m 
-I 


Lx 
eo 


ORDINALS. 
primus, jirst 
secundus, second 
tertius, third 
quartus, fourth 
quintus, jifth 
sextus 
septimus 
octavus 
nonus 
decimus 
ündecimus 
duodecimus 
tertius decimus 5 
quàrtus decimus 
quintus decimus 
sextus decimus 
septimus decimus 
duodévicésimus $ 
ündévieésimus 9 
vicesimus 7 
vicesimus primus 
ünus et vicesimus 3 
vicesimus seeundus 
alter et vicésimus 
tricesimus? 
quadràgésimus 
quinquagésimus 
sexagésimus 
septuagésimus 
octogésimus 


DISTRIBUTIVES, 
singuli, one by oné 
bini, two by two 
terni (trini) 
quaterni 
quini 
seni 
septéni 
octoni 
novéni 
aéni 
tindéni 
duodéni 
terni déni 
quaterni déni 
quini déni 
séni déni 
septéni déni 
duodévicéni 
undévicéni 
viceni 
vieeni singuli 
singuli et vicéni 
vicéni bini 
bini et vicéni 
tricéni 
quadragéni 
quinquàgéni 
sexügéni 
septuàgcni 
oetógéni 


! Sometimes with the parts separated: decem et tras; decem et sea, ete, 

2 Literally two from twenty, one from twenty, by subtraction; but these numbers 
may be expressed by addition: decem et octo; decem et novem or decem novem; sa 
28, 29; 88, 89, etc., either by subtraction from trigintd, etc., or by addition to vigint?. 

8 If the tens precede the units, e£ is omitted, otherwise it is generally used. So in 
English cardinals, twenty-one, one and twenty. 


^ Alter is often used for secundus. 


5 Decimus, with or without eZ, may precede: decimus et tertius or decimus tertius — 
$ Sometimes expressed by addition: octdvus decimus and nonus decimus. 
7 Sometimes written with g : vigésimus; trigésimus, 
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CARDINALS, 
90. nonaginta 
100. centum 
1. centum ünus 


centum et ünus ! 


200. ducenti, ae, à 
800. trecenti 
400. quadringenti 
500. quingenti 
600. sescenti? 
100. septingenti 
800. octingenti 
900. nongenti 
1,000. mille 
2,000. duo milia ? 
100,000. centum milia 


4000,000. decies centena 


milia 4 


ORDINALS. 
nonágesimus 
centésimus 
centesimus primus 
centesimus et primus 
ducentésimus 
trecentésimus 
quadringentésimus 
quingentésimus 
séscentésimus 2 
septingentésimus 
octingentésimus 
nongentésimus 
millésimus 
bis millésimus 
centiés millésimus 
deciés centiés millési- 

mus 
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DISTRIBUTIVES, 
nonageni 

centéni 
centéni singuli 
centéni et singuli 
ducéni 

trecéni 
quadringéni 
quingéni 

séscéni ? 
septingéni 
octingéni 
nongeéni 

singula milia 3 
bina milia 
centéna milia 
deciés centéna mi- 

lia 


1. Onpr:NALS with pars, part, expressed or understood, may be used to 
xpress fractions: ¢ertia pars, a third part, a third; qudrta pars, a fourth; 


luae tertiaz, two thirds. 


Norr.—Cardinal numbers with partés are used in fractions when the denominator 


arger than the numerator by one: duae partes, two thirds, trés partes, three fourths, etc. 


9. DisTRIBUTIVES are used— 

1) To show the number of objects taken at a time, often best rendered 
»y adding to the cardinal each or apiece. ternos déndrios acceperunt, they 
'eceived each three denarii, or three apiece. Hence— 

2) To express Multiplication: decies centena milia, ten times a hundred 
‘housand, a million. 

8) Instead of Cardinals, with nouns plural in form, but singular in sense: 
wna castra, two camps. Here for singuli and terni, ani and trin? are used’ 
inae litterae, one letter; trinae litterae, three letters. 

4) Sometimes of objects spoken of in pairs: bini scyphi, a pair of goblets; 
ind in the poets with the force of cardinals: bina hastilia, two spears. 

3. Poets use numeral adverbs (181) very freely in compounding numbers: 
us sex, for duodecim ; bis septem, for quattuordecim. 

4. Séscentt and mille are sometimes used indefinitely for any large num- 
der, as one thousand is used in English. 


1 In compounding numbers above 160, units generally follow tens, tens hundreds, ete., 
i8 in English; but the connective e£ is either omitted, or used only between the two 
lighest denominations : mille centum viginti or mille et centum viginti, 1120. 

2 Often incorrectly written sercenti, sexcentésimus, and sexcéni. 

3 Often written miilia. For duo milia, bina milia or bis mille is sometimes used. 

1 Literally “ten times a hundred thousand"; the table might be carried up to any 
lesired number by using the proper numeral adverb with centena milia: centies cen- 
na milia, 10,000,000 ; sometimes in such combinations centéna milia is understood, 
ind the adverb only is expressed, and sometimes centum milia is used. 
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DECLENSION OF NUMERAL ADJECTIVES. 


175. Unus, Duo, and Trés are declined as follows: 


SINGULAR. Unus, one. PLURAL. 
Nom. ünus ina ünum tint ünae üna 
Gen. ünius ünius ünius ünorum — ünárum - ünoórux 
Dat. ani ünl üni ünis ünls ünis 
Acc, ünüm ünam ünum ünos ünàs üna 
Voc. üne üna ünum üni ünae üna 
Abl. tind ünà ünó ünls ünis ünis 
Duo, two. Trés, three. 

Nom. duo duae duo! trés, m. and f. iria, n. 
Gen. duórum duàrum  duórum? trium trium 
Dat. duóbus duàbus dudbus tribus tribus. 
Ace. duós,duo  duàs duo trés, tris tria 

^oc. duo duae duo tres tria 
Abl. duobus duabus | duóbus tribus tribus 


Nore 1.—The plural of nus in the sense of alone may be used with any noun: ani 
Ubi, the Ubii alone; but in the sense of one, it is used only with nouns plural in fn 
but singular in sense: wna castra, one camp; wnae litterae, one letter. 

Nore 2,—Like duo is declined ambo, both. 

Nore 8.—JMult?, many, and plürim?, very many, are indefinite numerals, and as 
such generally want the singular. But in the poets the singular occurs in the sense of 
many a: multa hostia, many a victim, 


1'76, The Cardinals from quattuor to ccntum are indeclinable. 

1777. Hundreds are declined like the plural of bonus: ducenti, ae, a. 

178. Mille as an adjective is indeclinable; as a substantive it is used 
in the singular in the Nominative and Accusative,? but in the plural it is 
declined like the plural of mare (63): milia,4 milium, milibus. 


Norr.— With the substantive mille, milia, the name of the objects enumerated is 
generally in the Genitive: mille hominum, a thousand men (of men); but if a declined 
numeral intervenes it takes the case of that numeral: tréa malia trecenti milites, three 
thousand three hundred soldiers. 2 

1779. Ordinals are declined like bonus, and distributives like the plural 
of bonus, but the latter often have am instead of órwm in the Genitive: 
binim for bindrum. 


1 In the ending o in duo and ambo (1'75, note 2), we have a remnant of the dual num- : 
ber which has otherwise disappeared from the Latin, though preserved in Greek and San- | 
skrit. Compare the Sanskrit dva, the Greek 8o, the Latin duo, and the English two. s 

2 Instead of dudrum and dudrum, duum is sometimes used, iz 

3 Rarely in other cases in connection with milium or milibus, Y 

* Generally written with one /: milia, but sometimes with two: millia, 
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180. NUMERAL SYMBOLS: 


ARABIC. Roman. | ARABIC. ROMAN. ARABIO, ROMAN. 
T. i 12. XII. 50. L. 
as ik SE AID 60. LX. 
3. III. 14. A1 Vx 70. LXX. 
4, IV. 15. XV. 80. LXXX. 
5. V. 16. XVI. 90. XC. 
6. SUP i. XVII. 100. C. 
re WIL 18. XVIII. 200. CC. 
8. VII. T9. XIX. 500. IO, or D. 
a LX. 20. P de. dh 600. DC. 

10. X. 30. XXX. 1,000. CIO, or M.1 
ae XI. 40. oa FF 10,000. CCIOD. 


1. Latin NvuERAL SvMsorLs are combinations of: I21; V —5; X=10; 
L=50; C=100; IO or D — 500; CIO o» M=1,000.2 

2. IN THE COMBINATION OF THESE SYMBOLS, except IO, observe— 

1) That the repetition of a symbol doubles the value: I2 2; XX = 90. 

2) That any symbol standing before one of greater value, subtraets its 
own value, but that after one of greater value, it adds its own value: V — 5; 
IV =5—-1=4; VI=5+1=6. 

3. In THE ComBINaTION or ID observe— 

1) That each D (inverted C) after IO increases the value tenfold: IO — 500; 
10) = 500 x 10 — 5,000; IOOO — 5,000 x 10 = 50,000. 

2) That these numbers are doubled by placing C the same number of 
times before I as O stands after it: I0 — 500; CIO —500x 221,000; IND — 
6,900; COIOO — 5,000 x 2 — 10,000. 

— 8) That smaller symbols standing after these add their value: IO = 500; 
IDC = 600; IOCC = 700. 


NUMERAL ADVERBS. 


181. To numerals belong also numeral adverbs : 


1. semel, once 5. quinquiés 3 | 9. noviés 
2. bis, twice 6. sexies 20. decies 
3. ter, three times 7. septiés 11. tindeciés 
4. quater 8. octiés 12. duodeciés 


1 Thousands are sometimes denoted by a line over the symbol: II = 2,000; V = 5,000, 

* The origin of these symbols is uncertain. According to Mommsen, J is the out- 
stretched finger; V, the open hand; X, the two hands crossed ; Z, the open hand like V, 
but in a different position; CIO is supposed to be a modification of the Greek 4, not other- 
wise used by the Romans, afterward changed to M; JO, afterward changed to D,isa 
part of C7O ; Cis also supposed to be a modification of the Greek ©, but it may be the 
‘initial letter of centum, as M may be that of mille. 

3 [n adverbs formed from cardinal numbers, 4s is the approved ending, though iéns 
‘often occurs, In adverbs from indefinite numeral adjectives ens is the approved ending 
"totiens (from tot), so often; guotiéns (from quot), how often. See Brambach, p. 14. 
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13 (E 20. viciés 200. ducentiés 
"Itredecies 21. semel et viciés 300. trecentiés 

14 quaterdeciés 22. bis et viciés 400. quadringentiég 
‘(quattuordeciés 30. tricies 500. quingentiés 

15 [p sp 40. quadragiés 600. sescentiés 
"(quindeciés 50. quinquagiés 100. septingentiés 

16 du gd 60. sexagiés 800. octingentiés 
“(sédeciés 70. septuágies 900 ee 

17. septiésdeciés 80. octogiés ' Inongentiés 
( duodeviciés 90. nonagiés 1,000. milliés! 
"Loctiésdeciés 100. centies 2,000. bis millies 
ündéviciés 101. centiés semel 100,000. centies milliés 
a Gviedicdss 102. centiés bis 1,000,000. milliés milliés 


NorE 1.—In compounds of units and tens, the unit with e£ generally precedes, as in 
the table: bés et victés; the tens, however, with or without eZ, may precede. 

Nore 2.—Another class of numeral adverbs in wm or 6 is formed from the ordinals: 
primum, primo, for the first time, in the first place; tertiwm, tertid, for the third time. 


CHAPTER ILI 
PRONOUNS. 


182. IN construction, Pronouns’ are used either as Sub- 
stantives: ego, I, tu, thou; or as Adjectives: meus, my, 
tuus, your. 

183. Pronouns are divided into six classes : 

1. Personal Pronouns: Z4, thou. 

2. Possessive Pronouns: meus, my. 

3. Demonstrative Pronouns: hic, this. 

4, Relative Pronouns: qw, who. 

5. Interrogative Pronouns: quis, who? 

6. Indefinite Pronouns: aliquis, some one. 


I. PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 


184, Personal Pronouns,* so called because they desig- 
nate the person of the noun which they represent, are: 


1 Milliés is often used indefinitely like the English a thousand times. 
? But in their signification and use, Pronouns differ widely from ordinary substantive 
and adjectives, as they never name any object, action, or quality, but simply point out 
Its relation to the speaker, or to some other person or thing; see 314, IL, with foot-noto | 
8 Also called Substantive Pronouns, because they are always used substantively. 4 " 
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Ego, J. Ta, thou. Sui, of himself, etc.! 
SINGULAR. 
Nom. ego? tii 
Gen. mei tui sui! 
Dat. mihi or mi tibi sibi 
Ace. mé té sé 
Voe. ti 
Abl. mé iSt. a sé 
PLURAL. 
Nom. nos vos 
no Delta vestrum 5j "e 
nostrt vestri ) 
Dat. nobis vobis sibi 
Ace, nos - vos sé 
Voc. vos 
Abl. nobis vobis sé 


1. The Casz-Enprnes of Pronouns differ considerably from those of Nouns. 

2. Sut, of himself, etc., is often called the Reflexive pronoun. 

8. Empnatic Forms in met occur, except in the Gen. Plur.: egomet, I my- 
self; temet, etc. But the Nom. ¢w has tue and tütemet, not tümet. 

4. REDUPLICATED Forms.—Sés2, fete, meme, for se, te, me. 

5. ANCIENT AND RanE Fonus.— Mis for mez; tis for tui ; med. and mépte 
for m2 ; ted for te; séd, sépse, for se. 

6. Cum, when used with the ablative of a Personal Pronoun, is appended 
to it: mecum, tecum. 


II. PossEssrvE PRONOUNS. 
185. From Personal pronouns are formed the Possessives: 


meus, a, um, my ; noster, tra, trum, our ; 
tuus, a, um, thy, your; — vester, tra, trum, your ; 
suus, a, um, Ais, hers, its; suus, a, um, their. 


— 


1 Of himself, herself, itself. The Nominative is not used. 

2 Ego has no connection in form with 71e, mihi, etc. but it corresponds to the 
Greek éyóv, éyw. The oblique cases of ego and £4 in the singular are derived from the 
Indo-European roots ma and tua. Compare the Accusative Singular of each in— 


SANSKRIT. GREEK. LATIN. ENGLISH. 
ma-m or ma, ee, me, me. 
tvà-m or tvà, TÉ Or aé, te, thee. 


Sui, sibi, $2, in both numbers are formed from the root sva. The origin of the plural 
forms of ego and £i is obscure. See Papillon, pp. 142-149; Kühner, I., pp. 878-882. 

3 Vestrum and vestri are also written vostrum and vosíri, though less correctly. 
Mei, tu?, sui, nostri, and vestri, are in form strictly Possessives in the Gen. Sing., but by 
use they have become Personal. Nostri and vestri have also become Plural. Thus, memor 
vestr7, ‘mindful of you, means literally mindful of yours, i. e., of your welfare, interest 
Nostrum and vestrum, for nostrorum and vestrorum, are also Possessives; see 185. 
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Nore 1.- Possessives are declined as adjectives of the first and second deelensiong; 
but meus has in the Vocative Singular Masculine generally mz, sometimes meus, and in 
the Genitive Plural sometimes eun instead of medrwm.! 

Nore 2.—Emphatic forms in pte and met occur: suapte, suamet. 

Nore 8.—Other possessives are: (1) cajus, d, um,? ‘whose,’ and eujus, a, wm, 
‘whose?’ declined like bonus, and (2) the Patrials, nostrds, Genitive atis, ‘of our coun- 
try, vestras, Genitive dis, ‘of your country,’ and czas, Genitive diis, ‘of whose coun- 
try, declined as adjectives of Declension III. 


III. DEMONSTRATIYE PRONOUNS. 
186. Demonstrative Pronouns, so called because they spe- 
cify the objects to which they refer, are declined as follows: 
I. Hie, this.4 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Masc. FEM, NEUT. Masc, FEM. NkuT. 
Nom. hic haec hóec hi hae? haec 
Gen. hüjus hüjus hüjus? horum hárum hórum 
Dat. huie huic huie his his his 
Ace. hune hane hoc $ hós hàs haec 
Abl. hoec hac hdc his his his 
II. Iste, that, that of yours ;* see 450, 
SINGULAR, PLURAL. 
Maso, FEM. NEUT. Masc. FEM. NEUT. 
Nom. iste ista istud isti istae ista 
Gen. istius istius istius istorum istarum ist6rum 
Dat. isti ' disti isti istis istis istis 
Ace. istum istam istud $ istos istas ista 
Abl. isto istà isto istis istis istis 


! In early Latin Zwus is sometimes written £ovos, and SUUS, SOLOS. 

? From the relative qu, cjus (18 7), also written quoius. 

* From the interrogative quis, c7jus (188), also written quotus. 

* The stem of hic is ho, ha, which by the addition of i, another pronominal stem, 
seen in ¢-s, ‘he,’ becomes in certain cases hi (for ho-i), hae (for ha-t), as in hi-e, hae-c. 
The forms ho, ha, appear in Aó-e, ha-ne. Ancient and rare forms of this pronoun are 
h&c (for hic), hdiws (for hujus), hoic, hoice (for hwic), hone (for hunc), heis, heisce, his, 
hisce (for hice, hz), hibus (for his). 

5 The Genitive suffix is ws, appended to the stem after the addition of 4 (foot-nete 4): 
ho à-us, hijjus (i changed toj between two vowels, 28) , sto-i-us, istius (¢ retained after 
2 consonant). The suffix ws, originally as, is in origin the same as the suffix 4s in the 
third declension. In one the original vowel @ is weakened to x, and in the other to 4. 
See Wordsworth, p. 95; Corssen, I., p. 307. 

In prose 4 in the ending ?us is generally long. 

$ Demonstrative, Relative, Interrogative, and Indefinite Pronouns want the Vocative, 

7 Here the form with c, haec, is sometimes used. 

8 The stem of éste (for éstus) is sto in the Masc. and Neut., and és/a in the Fem. O 
is weakened to e in iste (24, 1, note) and to w in istu-d. Ancient and rare forms of iste 
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III. Ille, that,’ that one, he, is declined like iste; see IT. on the 
preceding page. 


IV. Is, he, this, that.? 


SINGULAR. PLURAL, 

Masc. FEM. NEvtT. Masc. FEM. NeEvrt. 
Nom. is ea id el, ii eae re oe 
Gen. &jus éjus éjus eórum eárum eórum 
Dat. à a ái? eis, iis eis, iis eis, iis 
Acc, eum eam id‘ eds eas ea 
Abl. eó eà ed eis, iis eis, iis els, iis 

V. Ipse, self, he.? 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

Masc. FEM. NEvt. Maso. FEM. NEUT. 
Nom. ipse ipsa ipsum ipsi ipsae ipsa 
Gen. ipsius ipsius ipsius ipsórum ipsarum ipsórum 
Dat. ipsi ipsi ipsi ipsIs ipsis ipsis 
Ace. ipsum ipsam ipsum ipsos ipsas ipsa 
Abl. ipso ipsà dpsó ipsis ipsis ipsis 

VI. Idem, the same.® 1 


are istus (for iste), forms in 7, ae, ? (for tus) in the Genitive, and in 0, ae, 6 (for ?) in the 
Dat. : 4st? (for istiws), istd (for ist), istae (for istius or istz). 

1 The stem of 2//e (for 4/lus) is 2//o, illa. Ancient and rare forms are (1) 2/bus (for 
tlle), forms in 7, ae, à (for ius) in the Genitive Singular, and in 6, ae, 6 (for 7) in the 
Dative Singular: 4//i (for é//ius), etc. ; (2) forms from ollus or o//e (for those from ile): 
ollus, olle, olla, etc. 

2 The stem of és is Z, strengthened in most of its case-forms to eo, ed. Ancient or 
rare forms of 4s ar&, eis (for is); é-i-ei, ei-ei, i-ci, eae (for Dative Singular é); ém, em 
(for ewm); e-eis, i-eis, eis (for Nominative Plural ei); é-d-eis, ei-eis, e-eis, ibus, edbus 
(for eis) To these may be added a few rare forms from a root of kindred meaning, $0, 
80: sum, sam=eum, eam, 808, 888—608, eds. This root appears in £p-sus, ép-sa, ip- 


— &um. Si, if, and si-c, thus, are probably Locatives from this root or from sva, the root 


of su; (184). 

3 Sometimes a diphthong in poetry. In the same way the plural forms e?, 2?, ezs, és, 
are sometimes monosyllables. Instead of à? and 77s, 7 and 2s are sometimes written. 

* See page 72, foot-note 6. 

5 Ipse (for ipsus = i-pe-sus) is compounded of és or its stem 4, the intensive particle 
pe, ‘even, ‘indeed,’ and the pronominal root so, sa, mentioned in foot-note 2 above. 
The stem is ipso, ipsa, but forms occur with the first part declined and pese unchanged : 
eum-pse, eam-pse, etc.; sometimes combined with ré: reapse = ré-edpse = ré épsd, *in 
reality. Zpsus (for épse) is not uncommon. 

6 In idem, compounded of is and dem, only the first part is declined. Jsdem is 
shortened to dem, iddem to idem, and m is changed to m before dem (33, 4). In 
early Latin eisdem and 2sdem occur for 2dem ; eidem and idem for idem; eisdem 
tnd isdem in the Nominative Plural for eidem. 


14 PRON o UNS. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Maso. Frm. NEUT. Maso. Fem. Nxgvur. 
d : eidem ? 
Nom. idem eadem idem j ms eaedem eadem 
( iidem 
Gen. éjusdem  éjusdem ejusdem eorundem earundem edrundem 
E E = 9 
Dat. éidem, idem éidem ? ere etin ae 
iisdem iisdem lisdem 
Ace. eundem eandem idem eosdem easdem eadem 
eisdem eisdem eisdem ? 
Abl. eodem eadem eodem : n 5 
iisdem iisdem iisdem 


l. Hie (for A-ec) is compounded with the demonstrative particle ce, 
meaning Aere. The forms in c have dropped e, while the other forms have 
dropped the particle entirely. But ce is often retained for emphasis ; hice, 
hüjusce, hosce, horunce (m changed to n), horunc (e dropped). Ce, changed 
to ci, is generally retained before the interrogative ne: hicine, Aoscine. 

2. ILLIC AND Isric,? also compounded with the particle ce, are declined 
alike, as follows : 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

Masc. FEM. NEUT. Maso. FEM. NEUT. 
Nom. illic ;llaee illüe (illoc) illie illaec illaec 
Gen. illiusce illiusce illiusce 4 
Dat. illie illie illie illisce illisce illisce 
Ace, illune illane illàe (illoc) illosce illásce illaec 
Abl. illoc illáe illoe Ulisce illisee illisce 


3. SyncopaTeD Forms, compounded of ecce or én, *lo, ‘see,? and some 
cases of demonstratives, especially the Accusative of i//e and is, oceur: eecüm. 
for ecce eum 5 eccds for ecce eds ; ellum for én illum ; elam for én dllam. 

4. Demonstrative ApsEctives: télis, e, such; tantus, a, um, go great; tot, 
so many ; totus, a, wm, so great. Tot is indeclinable; the rest regular. 


Norr.—For f4/is, the Genitive of a demonstrative with mod? (Genitive of Modus, 
measure, kind) is often used : hijusmodi, éjusmodz, of this kind, such. 


IV. RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 
187. The Relative qw, ‘who,’ so called because it re- 
lates to some noun or pronoun, expressed or understood, 
called its antecedent, is declined as follows: ? 


1 Sometimes a dissyllable. 

? Eidem and eisdem are the approved forms. Instead of idem and isdem, dis- 
syllables in poetry, dem and 2sdem are often written. 

3 Illic and istic are formed from the stems of ile and ése in the same manner as Aio 
is formed from its stem; see page 72, foot-note 4. 

* Observe that ce is retained in full after s, but shortened to c in all other situations. 

* The stem of qui is quo, gua, which becomes co, cu in eujus and cui. Qui and 
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SINGULAR. PLURAL, 
Masc. FEM. NEUT. Masc. FEM. NzrvT. 
Nom. qui quae quod qui quae quae 
Gen. cüjus cüjus cüjus quórum quarum quorum 
Dat. cui cui cui quibus quibus quibus 
Acc. quem! quam quod quós quàs quae 
Abl. quo quà quó quibus quibus quibus 


1.- Qui? = qué, qud, ‘with which, ‘wherewith,’ is a Locative or Ablative 
of the relative qw. 

2, Cum, when used with the Ablative of the relative, is generally appended 
to it: quibuscum. 

8. Quicumque and Quisquis, * whoever,’ are called from their signification 
general relatives.3 Quicumque (quicunque) is declined like qui. | Quisquis 1s 
rare except in the forms, quésqués, quidquid (quicquid), quóquo. 

Nors.—The parts of Quicumque are sometimes separated by one or more words: 
qua rà cumque. 

4. Revative ÁÀDJECTIVES = gudlis, e, such as; quantus, a, wm, so great; 
quot, as many as; quotus, a, wm, of which number; and the double and 
compound forms: gudlisqualis, qualiscumque, ete. 


Nore.—For Quülis the Genitive of the relative with modi is often used : eiusmod?, 
of what kind, such as; eZjuscumquemod1, cuicuimodi (for cujuscujusmod:), of what- 
ever kind. 


V. INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 


188. The Interrogative Pronouns quis and qw, with 
their compounds,‘ are used in asking questions. ‘They are 
declined as follows: 


quae are formed from quo and qua like hi and hae in hi-c and hae-c from ho and ha; see 
186, L, foot-note 4, Ancient or rare forms are que, quis (for quz), Nom. Sing.; quoéus 
(6 — j); quot, cud (for cijus, as in cutmodi = cujusmod?), quoiei, quoi (for cut); ques 
(for qui), Nom. Plur.; quai (for quae), Fem. and Neut. Plur.; queis, quis (for quibus). 

1 An Accusative quom, also written guum and cum, formed directly from the stem 
quo, became the conjunction quom, quum, cum, * when,’ lit. during which, i. e., during 
which time. Indeed, several conjunctions are in their origin Accusatives of pronouns * 
quam, ‘in what way,’ ‘how,’ is the Accusative of gui; quamquam, ‘however mucb,’ 
the Accusative of quis-quis (187, 8); tum, ‘then, and tam, ‘80, Accusatives of the 
pronominal stem fo, ta, seen in £s-£us, és-te, is-ta (186, II., foot-note 8). 

2 This is an element in quin = qui-ne, ‘by which not, "s that not,’ and in quippe -— 
qui-pe, ‘indeed.’ 

3 Relative pronouns, adjectives, and adverbs may be made genera? in signification by 
taking cwmque, like gui-cumque, or by being doubled like quis-quis : qualis-cumque, 
qualis-qudlis, of whatever kind; ubi-cumque, ubi-ubi, wheresoever. 

4 The relative qu, the interrogatives qués, qu, and the indefinites quis, qui, are 
all formed from the stem quo, qua. The ancient and rare forms are nearly the same iu 
all; see page T4, foot-note 5. 
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I. Quis, who, which, what ? 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Maso. FEw. NzvT. Masc. Fem. NzvrT. 
Nom. quis quae quid qui quae quae 
Gen. cüjus cüjus cüjus quorum quarum quorum 
Dat. cui cui cui quibus quibus quibus 
Ace. quem quam quid quos quàs quae 
{Adl. quo qua qué quibus quibus quibus 


II. Qui, which, what? is declined like the relative qu. 


l. Quis is generally used substantively, and Qui, adjectively. The forms 
quis and quem are sometimes feminine. 

2. Qui, how? in what way ? is a Locative or Ablative of the interrogative 
quis; see 187, 1. 

8. Compounns of quis and qui are declined like the simple pronouns: qués- 
nam, quinam, ecquis, etc. But ecguis has sometimes ecqua for ecquae. 

4. INTERROGATIVE ADJECTIVES : gudlis, e, what? quantus, a, 4m, how 
great? quot, how many? quotus, a, um, of what number? uter, utra, utrum, 
which (of two)? see 151. 


VI. INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 


189. Indefinite Pronouns do not refer to any definite 
persons or things. The most important are quis and gui, 
with their compounds. 

190. Quis, ‘any one,’ and qui, ‘any one,’ ‘any,’ are 
the same in form and declension as the interrogatives quis 
and gui. But— 

l. After s?, nisi, ne, and nwm, the Fem. Sing. and Neut. Plur. have quae 
or qua: SI quae, si qua. 

2. From qwis and qui are formed— 


1) The Indefinites : 


aliquis, aliqua, aliquid — or aliquod: some, 8072 ONE. 
quispiam, quaepiam, quidpiam or quodpiam,? some, some one, 
quidam, quaedam, quiddam or quoddam,? certain, certain one, 
quisquam, quaequam, quiequam o7 quidquam, any one. 


! Aliqués is compounded of aZ, seen in ali-us ; quisquam, of quis and quam ; quis- 
que, of quis and que (from qui); quivis, of gua and the verb vis (293), ‘you wish'— 
hence qui-vis, ‘any you wish’; quilibet, of qu and the impersonal Zibet, ‘it pleases.’ 

? Also written guippiam, quoppiam. 

3 Quidam changes m to n before d : quendam for quemdam. 

* Quisquam generally wants the Fem. and the Plur. 
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2) The General Indefinites : 


quisque, quaeque, quidque 
quivis, quaevis, quidvis 
quilibet, quaelibet, 


quidlibet oz quodlibet, 


or quodque;,! 
or quodvis, 
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every, every one. 
any one you please. 
any one you please. 


Nore 1.—These compounds are generally declined like gués and qw, but they have 
in the Neut. Sing. quod used adjectively, and quid substantively. 
Nott 2.—Aliquis has aliqua instead of aZiquae in the Fem. Sing. and Neut. Plur. 
Aliqui for aliquis occurs. 


191. The correspondence which exists between Demonstratives, Rela- 
tives, Interrogatives, and Indefinites, is seen in the following 


TABLE OF CORRELATIVES. 


| 


INTERROGATIVE. 


quis, qui, 
who? what ?2 


INDEFINITE. 


DEMONSTRATIVE. 


RELATIVE. 


quis, Qui,» any one, 
any; aliquis, some 
one, some ; quidam, 
certain one, certain ; 


hic, this one, this ;4 
iste, that one, that; 
ille, that one, that; 
as, he, that; 


uter, which 
of two? 


qualis, of 
what kind ? 


uter or alteruter, ei- 
. ther of two; 


qualislibet, of any 
kind ; 


quantus, how 


aliquantus, some- 
what great; quan- 


uterque, each, both ;5 


talis, such ; 


tantus, 80 great ; 


qui,3 who. 


qui, who. 


quàlis,? as. 


quantus, as, 


great? tusvis, as great as | as great. 
you please ; 
quot, how eae 2 quot, as, as 
many ? alaquot, some ; ot, so many ; many. - 


NorE.—JNesció quis, ‘I know not who, has become in effect an indefinite pronoun 
= quidam, ‘some one. So also «esció quz, ‘I know not which’ or ‘what’ — ' some’; 
nesció quot = aliquot, ‘some,’ ‘a certain number.’ 


1 [n &nus-quisque both parts are regularly declined. 

* Observe that the question qués or gui, who or what? may be answered éndefi- 
nitely by quis, qui, aliquis, etc., or definitely by a demonstrative, either alone or with 
a relative, as by hic, this one, or hic qui, this one who; £s, he, or is qu?, he who, etc. 

3 In form observe that the indefinite is either the same as the interrogative or is à 
compound of it: qwis, ali-quis, qui, qui-dam, and that the relative is usually the same 
as the interrogative. 

4 On hic, iste, ille, and is, see 450; 451, 1. 

5 Or one of the demonstratives, hic, iste, etc. 
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CHA PTE haa. 
VERBS. 


192. Verss in Latin, as in English, express existence, 
condition, or action: est, he is; dormit, he is sleeping; 
legit, he reads. 


198. Verbs comprise two principal classes: 

I, TRANSITIVE VERBS admit a direct object of the action : 
servum verberat, he beats the slave.' 

II. INTRANSITIVE VERBS do not admit such an object: 
puer currit, the boy runs.’ 


194. Verbs have Voice, Mood, Tense, Number, and Person. | 


I. VoIcgEs. 


195. There are two voices: 

I. The ActTIvE VoICE' represents the subject as ACTING 
or EXISTING: pater filium amat, the father loves his son; 
est, he is. 

II. The PassrvE VoICE represents the subject as ACTED 
UPON by some other person or thing: fius à patre ama- 
tur, the son is loved by his father. 


1. LyrransiTive VeRBs generally have only the active voice, but are some- 
times used impersonally in the passive ; see 301, 1. 

2. DEPowENT VeRBS? are Passive in form, but not in sense: loguor, to 
Speak. But see 231. 


II. Moops. 
196. There are three moods:* 


1 Here serowm, ‘the slave,’ is the object of the action: beats (what?) the slave. The 
object thus completes the meaning of the verb. He beaís is incomplete in sense, but the 
boy runs is complete, and accordingly does not admit an object. 

2 Voice shows whether the subject acts (Active Voice), or is acted «pon. (Passive 
Voice). Thus, with the Active Voice, ‘the father loves his son, the subject, father, i8 
the one who performs the action, loves, while with the Passive Voice, ‘the sor. is loved 
by the father, the subject, son, merely receves the action, is acted upon, és loved. 

3 So called from dépónó, to lay aside, as they dispense, in general, with the active 
form and the passive meaning. For deponent verbs with the sense of the Greek Middle, 
see 465. 

4 Mood, or Mode, means manner, and relates. to the manner in which the meaning 
of the verb is expressed, as will be seen by observing the force of the several Moods. 
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I. The INDICATIVE Moop either asserts something as a 
fact or inquires after the fact: 


Legit, HE 18 READING. Legitne, 1S HE READING? Servius régndvit, Ser- 
vius REIGNED. Quis eo sum, who am I? 


II. The SussuNcTIVE Moop expresses not an actual fact, 
but a possibility or conception. It is best translated '— 

1. Sometimes by the English auxiliaries,” let, may, might, should, 
would : 


Amemus patriam, LET US LOVE our country. Sint beáti, MAY THEY BE 
happy. Quaerat quispiam, some one May INQuIRE. Ho6e nemo diwerit, no one 
WOULD say this. Ego censeam, [ SHOULD THINK, or / AM INCLINED TO THINK. 
Enititur ut vincat, he strives that HE MAY CONQUER. Domum ubi habitdaret, 
légit, he selected a house where HE MIGHT DWELL. 

2. Sometimes by the English Indicative, especially by the Future 
forms with shall and will: 


Huie céedémus, SHALL WE YIELD fo this one? Quid diés ferat incertum est, 
what a day WILL BRING FORTH 7s uncertain. Dubito num debeam, [ doubt 
whether 1 ovueut. Quaesivit si licéret, he inquired whether yr WAS LAWFUL. 

3. Sometimes by the Imperative, especially in prohibitions : 


Seribere ne pégrére, po not NEGLECT to write. Né trdnsieris Ibérum, po 
? ? 
not cross the Ebro. 


4. Sometimes by the English Infinitive : * 

Contendit ut véncat, he strives To coNQuER.5 Missi sunt qui cónsulerent 
Apollinem, they were sent ro coNsuLT Apello. 

III. The IxPERATIVE Moop expresses a command or an 
entreaty : 


Jüstitiam cole, PRAcTISE justice. Ti né cede malis, po not YIELD to mis- 
Sortunes. 


1 The use and proper translation of the Subjunctive must be learned from the Syn- 
tax. A few illustrations are here given to aid the learner in understanding the Para- 
digms of the Verbs; see 477-530. 

2 This is generally the proper translation in simple sentences and in principal clauses 
{483), and sometimes even in subordinate clauses (490), 

$ Or, he strives TO CONQUER; £ee 4 below, with foot-note 4. 

4 The English has a few remnants of the Subjunctive Mood, which may also be used 


in translating the Latin Subjunctive: Utinam possem, would that Y wERE ABLE. 


5 Observe, however, that the Infinitive here is not the translation of the Subjune- 
tive alone, but of the Subjunctive with its subject and connective: ut vincat, fo con- 
quer (lit., that he may conquer); qui consulerent, to consult (lit., who should or would 
consguit). 


we 
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III. TENsEsSs. 
197. There are six tenses: 
I. THREE TENSES FOR INCOMPLETE ACTION: 
1. Present: amo, I love, I am loving.’ 


2. Imperfect: amdbam, I was loving, I loved. 

9. Future: amáàbó, I shall love, I will love. 

II. TunEE TENSES FoR CoMPLETED ACTION. 

1. Perfect: amdvi, I have loved, I loved. 

2. Pluperfect: amdveram, I had loved. 

3. Future Perfect: amdverd, I shall have loved. 

Norz 1.—The Latin Perfect sometimes corresponds to our Perfect with 
have (have loved), and is called the Present Perfect or Perfect Definite» and 
sometimes to our Imperfect or Past (Joved), and is called the Historical Per~ 
fect or Perfect Indefinite.s 

Nor 2.— The Indicative Mood has all the six tenses; the Subjunctive has 


the Present, Imperfect, Perfect, and Pluperfect; the Imperative, the Present 
and Future only. 


198. PrincrpaL AND HisTORICAL.— Tenses are also distin- 
guished as— 
I. Principau or PRimMARy TENSES: 
Present: amó, I love. 
Present Perfect: amdvi, I have loved.? 
Future: amdabd, I shall love. 
Future Perfect: amdveré, I shall have loved. 
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II. HisronicAL or SECONDARY TENSES: 
1. Imperfect: amdabam, I was loving. 

2. Historical Perfect: amdvi, I loved.? 
9. Pluperfect: amdveram, I had loved. 


! Or, I do love. The English did may also be used in translating the Imperfect and . 
Perfect : I did love. 

2 Or, Z will have loved. 

? Thus the Latin Perfect combines within itself the force and use of two distinct 
tenses—the Perfect proper, seen in the Greek Perfect, and the Aorist, seen in the Greek 
Aorist: amavi = wepidyna, 7 have loved; amàvi = epidnaa, I loved. The Historical — 
Perfect and the Imperfect both represent the action as past, but the former regards _ 


it simply as a historical fact—I loved; while the latter regards it as in progress—I 


was loving. 
* The nice distinctions of tense have been fully developed only in the Indicative. In — 


the Subjunctive and Imperative, the time of the action is less prominent and is less defi. 


nitely marked. 
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199. NUMBERS AND PErRsons.—There are two numbers, 

SINGULAR and PLURAL,’ and three persons, FIRST, SEC- 
OND, and THIRD.' 


Norr.—The various verbal forms which have voice, mood, tense, number, 
and person, make up the jinite verb. 


200. Among verbal forms are included the following 
verbal nouns and adjectives: 


I. The InFrniTIvE is a verbal noun.? It is sometimes best trans- 
lated by the English Infinitive, sometimes by the verbal noun in ING, 
and sometimes by the Indicative: 

Exire ex urbe voló, J wish vo ao out of the city. Gestid scire omnia, J long 
To ENOw all things. Maec scire juvat, To KNow these things affords pleasure. 
Peccáre licet némini, To stn és lawful for no one. Vincere? scis, you know 
how TO CONQUER, or you understand conquerine.? Té dicunt esse* sapien- 
tem, they say that you ARE* wise. Sentimus calere* Ygnem, we perceive that 
Jire 1s nor.* See also Syntax, 532-539. 


IL. The GERUuND gives the meaning of the verb in the form of 
a verbal noun of the second declension, used only in the genitive, 
dative, accusative, and ablative singular. It corresponds to the Eng- 
lish verbal noun in ING: 

Amandi, oF ovine. Amandi causa, for the sake or Loving. Ars viven- 
di, the art or Livinc. Cupidus té audiendi, desirous OF HEARING You. Utilis 
bibendo, useful FoR DRINKING. Ad discendwm propensus, inclined TO LEARNS 


or TO LEARNING. Mens discendé alitur, the mind is nourished BY LEARNING. 
See also Syntax, 541-544. 


III. The Suprne gives the meaning of the verb in the form of a 
verbal noun of the fourth declension. It has à form in um and a 
form in ü: 


Amátwum, TO LOVE, FOR LOVING.  .Ámáfiü, TO BE LOVED, FOR LOVING, IN 


1 As in Nouns; see 44. 

2 The Infinitive has the characteristics both of verbs and of nouns. As a verb, it gov- 
erns oblique cases and takes adverbial modifiers; as a noun, it is itself governed. In 
origin it is a verbal noun in the Dative or Locative. See Jolly, pp. 119-200. 

3 Observe that the infinitive vincere may be translated by the English infinitive, o 
conquer, or by the verbal noun, conquering. 

4 Observe that the infinitives esse and calére are translated by the indicative are and 
as (is hot); and that the Acc. ¢é, the subject of esse, is translated by the Nom. yo, the 
subject of ave; and that the Acc. 7gnem, the subject of calére, is translated by the Nom. 
Jire, the subject of zs. 

5 Occasionally the Gerund, especially with a preposition, may be thus translated by 
the English Sette 
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Lovine. Auxilium postulatum venit, he came To asx aid. Difficile dicta est, 
4t is dificult vo TELL. See Syntax, 545-547. 

Norz.—The Supine in wm is an Accusative in form, while the Supine in 
& may be either a Dative or an Ablative; see 116. 

IV. The PanrICIPLE in Latin, as in English, gives the meaning 
of the verb in the form of an adjective.! It is sometimes best 
translated by the English Participle or Infinitive, and sometimes 
by a Clause: 

Amáns, LoviNG.  Amütürus, aBouT TO LOVE. Amdtus, LovED. Aman- 
dus, DESERVING TO BE LOVED. Plato scribens mortuus est, Plato died wrurE 
WRITING, OF WHILE HE WAS wnRITING. Sol oriéns diem conficit, the sun RIsiNe, 
Or WHEN IT RISES,” causes the day. Rediit belli càsum tentdturus, he returned 
To TRY (lit., about to try) the fortune of war. In amicis eigendis,3 in skror- 
ING friends.’ See Syntax, 548-550. 

Nors.—A Latin verb may have four participles: two in the Active, the 
Present and the Future, amdns, amátürus ; and two in tne Passive, the Per- 
fect and the Gerundive,? amdtus, amandus. 


CONJUGATION. 


201. Regular verbs are inflected, or conjugated, in four 
different ways, and are accordingly divided into Four Con- 
jugations,* distinguished from each other by the stem char- 
acteristies or by the endings of the Infinitive, as follows: 


CHARACTERISTICS. INFINITIVE ENDINGS. 
Cong. I. a a-re 
II. 8 e-re 
LEE e e-re 
IV. i i-re 


202. PniNcIPAL Parts.—The Present Indicative, Pres- 
ent Infinitive, P.rfect Indicative, and Supine are called 
from their importance the Principal Parts of the verb. 


1 Participles are verbs in force, but adjectives in form and inflection. As verbs, they 
govern oblique cases; as adjectives, they agree with nouns. 

2 Or by its rising. 

* Sometimes called the Future Passive Participle. In agreement with a noun, it 
is often best translated like a gerund governing that noun; see 544. 

4 The Four Conjugations are only varieties of one general system of inflection, as the 
differences between them have been produced in the main by the union of different fina) 
letters in the various stems with one general system of suffixes; see Comparative View 
of Conjugations, 213-216. 
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Nore 1.—In the inflection of verbs it is found convenient to recognize fou 
stems: 

1) The Verb-Stem, which is the basis of the entire conjugation. This is 
often called simply the Stem. 

2) Three Special Stems, the Present Stem, the Perfect Stem, and the Su- 
pine Stem. 

Nore 2.—The Special Stems are formed from the Verb-Stem, unless they 
are identical with it.! 


208. The ENTIRE CONJUGATION of any regular verb 
may be readily formed from the Principal Parts by means 
of the proper endings.* 


1, Sum, J am, is used as an auxiliary in the passive voice of regular 
verbs. Accordingly, its conjugation, though quite irregular, must be given 
at the outset. The Principal Parts are— 

Pres. INDIC. Pres, INFIN. PEnr. INDIO. 
sum, J am, esse, to be, fui, J have been. 

Note 1.—Sum has no Supine. 

Norse 2.—Two independent stems or roots? are used in the conjugation of 
this verb, viz.: (1) es, seen in s-wm (for es-wm) and in es-se, and (2) fu, seen 
in fu-i. 


1 For the treatment of Stems, see 249-256. In many verbs the stem is itself de- 
rived from a more primitive form called a Root. For the distinction between roots and 
stenvs, and for the manner in which the latter are formed from the former, see 313-318. 

2 In the Paradigms of regular verbs, the endings which distinguish the various forms 
are separately indicated, and should be carefully noticed. In the parts derived from the 
present stem (222, I.) each ending contains the characteristic vowel. 

3 The forms of irregular verbs are often derived from different roots, Thus in Eng- 
lish, am, was, been; go, went, gone. Indeed, the identical roots used in the conjuga- 
: tion of sum are in constant use in our ordinary speech. The root es, Greek és, originally 
as, is seen in am (for as-mt), art (for as-t), are (for as-e); the root fu, Greek dv, origi- 
nally bhu, is seen in be (for bAe), been. The close relationship existing between the 
Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and English is seen in the following comparative forms; ég-oí is 
Homeric, and é-vti Doric: 


SANSKRIT, GREEK, LATIN. ENGLISH. 
as-mi ei-ué s-um a-m 
as-i ég-cí es ar-t 
as-ti ég-Tí es-t is 
8-mas éo-pév for éo-pés s-umus ar-e 
8-tha ég-Té es-tis ar-e 
s-anti é-vri for éo-vri s-unt ar-e 


Every verbal form is thus made by appending to the stem, or root, a pronuminal ending 
meaning J, thou, he, etc. Thus m, seen in the English me, means Z7. It is retained in 
as-mi and et-ut, but shortened to m in s-u-m and a-m. Ti, meaning he, is preserved 
in as-Z and ég-rí, but shortened to ¢ in es-£ and lost in is. The stem also undergoes 
various changes: in Sanskrit it is as, sometimes shortened to 8; in Greek és, sometimes 
shortened to é; in Latin es, sometimes shortened to s, as in Sanskrit; in English a, ar, 
or 4s. 
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204, Sum, 7 am.—STEMS, es, fu. 


PRINCIPAL PARTS. 


Pres. IND. Pres. Inr. PEnr. Inp. SuPINE.! 


Sum, esse, fux, -— 


INDICATIVE Moon. 


PRESENT TENSE 


SINGULAR. ; PLURAL. 
sum, Jam, Sumus,  weare, 
es, thou art? estis, yow are, 
est, he às ; sumt, they are. 

IMPERFECT. 
eram, J was, eramwus, we were, 
eras, thou wast,? eratis, you were, 
erat, he was ; ecramt, they were. 

FUTURE. 
eró,* J shall be? erimus, we shall be, 
eris, thou wilt be, eritis, you will be, 
erit, he will be ; erumt, they will be. 

PERFECT. 1 
fui, I have been? fuimus, we have been, $ 
fulstX, thou hast been, fuistis, you have been, é 

fuérunt 1 
fuit he has been ; MP : 

. fuére, hey have been. 

: 

PLUPERFECT. * 

fueram, J had been, fueramus, we had been, -* 

fueras, thou hadst been, fueratis, you had been, : 

fuerat, he had been ; | fueramt, they had been. 
Future PzxnrxcT. 

fueró, J shall have been, fuerimus, we shall have been, 
fueris, thou wilt have been, fueritis, you will have been, 
fuerit, he will have been ; fuerimt, they will have been, 


1 The Supine is wanting. 

2 Sum is for esum, eram for esam. Whenever s of the stem es comes between two 
vowels, e is dropped, as in sum, sunt, or s is changed to 7, as in eram, eró; see 31, 1. 
The pupil will observe that the endings which are added to the roots es and Ju are dis- 
tinguished by the type. 

3 Or you are, and in the Imperfect, you were; thou is confined mostly to solemn 
discourse. 

* In verbs, final o, marked 6, is generally long. 

5 Or, Future, [will be; Perfect, Twas; see 19 7, note 1, 
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SUBJUNCTIVE. 
SINGULAR, peony, 
sims, may I be,} simus, 
sis, mayst thou be,? sitis, 
sit, let him be, may he be; | simt, 
IMPERFECT. 
essem, J should be! essemus, 
essés, thou wouldst be, essetis, 
esset, he would be; essent, 
PERFECT. 
fuerim, J may have been,' 
fueris,  /hou mayst have been, fueritis, 
fuerit, he may have been ; fuerint, 
' PLUPERFECT. 


fuissem, J should have been, 
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PLURAL. 


let us be, — 
be ye, may you be, 
let them be. 


we should be, 
you would be, 
they would be. 


fuerimus, we may have been, 


you may have been, 
they may have been. 


fuiss@mus, we should have been, 


fuisses, thou wouldst have been, | fuissétis, you would have been 
fuisset, he would have been ; fuissent, they would have been 
IMPERATIVE. 
Pree. 105, be thou, | este, be ye. 
Fut. estó, thou shalt be? | estote, ye shall be, 
est6, he shall be ; ? | sunto, they shall be. 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
Pres. esse, to be. 
Perf. fuisse, to have been. 
Fut. futürwus esse, to be about 


to be. 


Fut. futtirus,' about to be. 


1. In the Paradigm all the forms beginning with e or s are from the stem 


es ; all others from the stem ,'.5 


9. RAnE Forms:—forem, fores, foret, forent, fore, for essem, esses, esset, 
essent, f'utimus esse ; siem, sies, siet, sient, or fuam, Suds, fuat, fuant, for sim, 


Sis, sit, sint. 


1 On the translation of the Subjunctive, see 196, II., and remember that it is often 
best rendered by the Indicative. Thus, sé»; may often be rendered 7 am, and fuerim, 1 


have been. 
2 Or be thou, or may you be. 


3 The Fut. may also be rendered like the Pres., or with let: be thou ; let hàm be. 


4 Fuiurusis declined like bonus. 


So in the Infinitive: futurus, a, wn esse. 


5 Es and fu are roots as well as s‘ems. As the basis of this paradigm they are prop- 
erly stems, but as they are not derived from more primitive forms, they are in them- 


selves roots. 
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FIRST CONJUGATION : A VERBS. 
205. ACTIVE VOICE.—Amé, 7 love. 
VznB STEM AND Present Srem, amd.! 


PRINCIPAL PARTS. 


Pres. Ix». Pres. INF. Perr, IND. SuPrNE. 
amó, anare, amávi, amátuma, 
INDICATIVE Moop. 
PRESENT TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL, 
amé,} J love,? amámus, we love, 
amás, you love,8 amátis, you love, 
amat, he loves ; amnamt, they love. 
IMPERFECT. 
amabama, J was loving, | amabamus, we were loving, 
amabas, you were loving, anabatis, you were loving, 
amabat, he was loving ; | amabamnt, they were loving. 
FuTURE. ] 
amáabó, I shall love anabimus,  wé shall love, 
anabis, you will love, amabitis, you will love, 
amabit, he will love ; amabumt, they will love. 
PERFECT, 
amavi, I have loved,’ | amavimams, — we have loved, 
amavisti, you have loved, amavistis, you have loved, 
amàvit, he has loved ; amávérumt, ere, they have loved, 
PLUPERFECT, 
amiveram, J had loved, aniveramus, we had loved, 
amaveras, you had loved, amaveratis, you had loved, 
amaverat, he had loved; amaveramt, they had loved. 
Future Prrrect. 

amaveré, I shall have loved* | amàverí£mous, we shall have loved, 
amaveris, you will have loved, | amaveritis, you will have loved. 
amaverit, he will have loved; | amaverimt, they will have loved. 


1 The final @ of the stem disappears in amo for ama-ó, amem, ames, etc., for ama- 
im, ama-is, ete. Also in the Pass. in amor for ama-or, amer, etc. tor ama-ir, etc.; 


see 23; 27. Final o, marked 6, is generally long. 


? Or Z am loving, I do love. Soin the Imperfect, 7 loved, I was loving, I did love 


3 Or thou lovest. So in the other tenses, thou wast loving, thow wilt love, etc. 


* Or Twill love. So in the Future Perfect, Z shall have loved or I will have loved. 


5 Or I loved; see 197, note 1. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE. 
SINGULAR. T PLURAL. 
amem, may I love, amemus, let us love, 
ames, may you love, ametis, may you love, 
amet, lat him love ; ament, let them love. 
IMPERFECT. 
amarem, TI should love, amarémus, we should love, 
amarés, you would love, amarétis, you would love, 
amaret, he would love ; amárent, they would love. 
PERFECT. 
amaverim, J may have loved,’ amaverimus, we may have loved, 
amiveris, you may have loved, |amaiveritis, you may have loved, 
amaverit, he may have loved; |amaverimt, they may have loved. 
PLUPERFECT. 
amivissem, J should have loved, | amivissémus, we should haveloved, 
amavissés, you would have loved, | amaivissétis, you would have loved, 
amàvisset, he would have loved; | amavissemt, they would have loved. 
IMPERATIVE. 

Pres. am&, — love thou ; | amate, love ye. 

Fut. amaté, thou shalt love, | amAtote, ye shall love, 
amaté, he shall love ; | amamtó, they shall love. 
INFINITIVE. | PARTICIPLE. 

Pres. amare, to love. | Pres. amans, loving. 
Perf. amavisse, to have loved. 
Fut. amitiurms * esse, to be about | Put. amaitiarms,* about to love. 

to love. 

GERUND. | SUPINE. 

Gen. amandi, of loving, 
Dat. amamdo, for loving, | 
Acc. amandum, loving, Ace. amàatumma, to love, 
Abl. amamdo, — 5y loving. Abl. amatts, to love, be loved, 


1 On the translation of the Subjunctive, see 196, II. 
2 Often best rendered J have loved. Soin the Pluperfect, J had loved; see 196, IL 


8 Decline like bonus, 148. 
* For declension, see 15 7. 
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FIRST CONJUGATION: A VERBS. 
206. PASSIVE VOICE.—Amor, J am loved. 


Vers Stem AND Present STEM, ama. 


PRINCIPAL PARTS. 


Pres. Inp. Pres. Inr, Perr, IND. 
amor, amámi, amatus sum, 
INDICATIVE Moop. 
PRESENT TENSE, 
SINGULAR. Tam loved, PLURAL. 
amor | 5 amámur 
amáris, or re amámimnks 
amatur | amnamtur 
IMPERFECT. 
I was loved. 
amabar anabamur 
amabaris, or re amabamini 
amabatur anabantur 
FUTURE. 
I shall or will be loved 
amabor amabimur 
amáberis, or re amáabimini 
amáabitur amabuntur 
PERFECT. 
I have been loved or I was loved. 
amatus sum! | , amati sumus 
amatus es amati estis 
amatms est | amati sunt 
PLUPERFECT. 

I had been loved. 
amatus eram! amati eraAmus 
amatus eras amati eratis 
amatus erat amati erant 

Future Perrecr, 

I shall or will have been loved. 

amátus eró! amati erimus 
amatus eris amati eritis : 
amátms erit amati erumt 


1 Fui fuisti, etc., are sometimes used for sum, es, etc.: amdtus fui for amdtus 
sum. So fueram, fuerds, etc., for eram, etc.: also J'ueró, etc., for eró, ete. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE. 


PRESENT. 
May I be loved, let him be loved! 


SINGULAR. 
amer 
améris, or re 
ametur 


PLURAL. 
amémur 
amémini 
amentur 


IMPERFECT. 
I should be loved, he would be loved.! 


amarer | 
anaréris, or re 
amarétur 


amarémur 
amaréming 
amarentur 


PERFECT. 


I may have been loved, or I have been loved. 


amatus sim? 
amatus sis 
amatus sit 


amati simus 
amati sitis 
amati sint 


PLUPERFECT. 


I should have been loved, he would have been loved.) | 


amitus essem"? | 
amatus esses | 
amatus esset 


amati essemus 
amati essetis 
amati essent 


IMPERATIVE. 


Pres. amare, be thou loved ; | 


Fut. amator, thou shalt be loved, | 


amator, he shall be loved ; 


INFINITIVE. 

Pres. am&sri, to be loved. 

Perf. amitus esse,’ to have been 
loved. 

Fut. amatum ir, to be about to 
be loved. 


amamimi, be ye loved. 
amamtor, they shall be loved. 
PARTICIPLE. 


Perf. amatus, having been lovea. 


Ger? amam dus, to be loved, de- 
serving to be loved. 


1 But on the translation of the Subjunctive, see 196, II. 
2 Fuerim, fueris, etc., are sometimes used for sim, 816, etc.—So also fuissem, fuisses, 


etc., for essem, essés, etc. : rarely fuisse for esse. 
3 Ger. = Gerundive; see 200, IV., note. 


SECOND CONJUGATION. 


SECOND CONJUGATION: B VERBS. 


207. ACTIVE VOICE.—Moned, I advise, 


VERB STEM, mon, moni; PRESENT STEM, moné. 


PRINCIPAL PARTS. 


Pres. Inp. Pres. Iur. PERF. IND». SUPINE, 
moneó, monére, monui, monitum. 


INDICATIVE Moon. 


PRESENT TENSE. 


SINGULAR. 7 advise. PLURAL. 
moned | monémus 
monés monetis 
monef | monent 

IMPERFECT, 

1 was advising, or I advised. 
monébam | monébamus 
monebas i monebatis 
monebzat | monébant 

FUTURE. 
I shall or will advise. 
monébó monébimus 
monébis  monébitis 
monébit | monébunt 
PERFECT. 

I have advised, or I advised. 
monui | monuimus 
monuisti monuistis 
monuit monuérumt, or ere 

PLUPERFECT. 
JI had advised. 
monuerama I monueramus 
monueras | monueratis 
monuerat | monuerant 
Future Perrecr. 

T shall or will have advised. 
monueró ; monuerímus 
monueris monueritis 


monuerit | monuerint 
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SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PRESENT. 
May I advise, let him advise.! 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
moneam moneamus 
moneas moneatis 
moneat moneant 

IMPERFECT. 

I should advise, he would advise. 
monérem monérémus 
monérés monérétis 
monéret monérenmt 

PERFECT. 

I may have advised, or I have advised.! 
monuerim monuerimus 
monueris monueritis 
monuerit . monuerint 

PLUPERFECT. 

I should have advised, he would have advised.’ 
monuissem | monuissémus 
monuissés | monuissétis 
monuisset monuissent 

IMPERATIVE. 
Pres. moné, advise thou ; | monéte, advise ye. 
Fut. monété, thou shalt advise, | monétóte, ye shall advise, 
monét6, he shall advise ; j monemtó, they shall advise. 
INFINITIVE. | PARTICIPLE. 
Pres, monére, — (o advise. | Pres. monéms, — advising. 


Perf. monuisse, to have advised. 
Fut. monitürus esse, to beabout | Fut. monitürms, about to advise. 


to advise. 
GERUND. SUPINE. 
Gen. monen di, of advising, 
Dat. monendd, = for advising, 
Acc. monemd um, advising, Acc, monitum, fo advise, 
Abl. monemdo, by advising. Abl. monitis, to advise, be advised. 


1 But on the translation of the Subjunctive, see 196, II. 
2 The Pluperfect, like the Perfect, is often rendered by the Indicative: J had ad: 


vised, you had advised, ete. 
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SECOND CONJUGATION. 


SECOND CONJUGATION: EH VERBS. 


208. PASSIVE VOICE.—Moneor, / am advised, 


Vers Stem, mon, moni; PRESENT STEM, moné. 


PRINCIPAL PARTS. 


Pres. IN». Pres, Inr, Perr. Iw». 
moneor, monéri, monitus sum. 
INDICATIVE Moop. 
PnEsENT TENSE, 

SINGULAR. 1 am advised. PLURAL, 
moneor monemumn 
monéris, or re monémini 
monétur | moneia fur 

IMPERFECT, 

I was advised, 

monébar | | monébamur 
monébaris, or re | monébamini 
monebatur | mnonébantur 

FUTURE. 

J shall or will be advised. 

monebor monebimmr 
monéberis, or re monebimini 
monebitur monébumntur 

PERFECT. - 

I have been advised, I was advised, 
monitus sum ! | moniti sumus 
monitus es | moniti estis 
monitus est | monitu sumt 

PLUPERFECT. 
I had been advised. 
monitus eram! moniti erAmus 
monitus eras monit eratis 
monitus erat moniti erant 
Foture PrRrkEcT. 

J shall or will have been advised. 
monitus erg! moniti erimus 
monitus eris moniti eritis 
monitus erit moniti erunt 


1 Bee 206, foot-notes. 


Pres. 
Fut. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PRESENT. 
May I be advised, let him be advised. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

monear - moneamur 
monearis, or re moneamini 
moneatur moneantur 

IMPERFECT. 

I should be advised, he would be advised. 
monérer : monérémur 
monéréris, or re monérémini 
moneretur monérentur 

PERFECT. 


I may have been advised, or I have been advised. 


monitus sim! | monit$ simus 

monitus sis moniti sitis 

monitus sit moniti sint 
PLUPERFECT. 


I should have been advised, he would have been advised? 


monitus essem ! moniti essémus 
monitus esses moniti essetis 
monitus esset moniti essent. 
IMPERATIVE. 
monere, be thou advised; | monemaimi, be ye advised. 


monétor, thou shalt be ad- 
vised, 
monétor, he shall be advised ; | monentor, they shall be advised. 


INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 


moneri, to be advised. 

monitus esse, to have been | Perf. monitus, advised. 
advised. 

monitum iri, fo be about to| Ger. monendas, io be advised, de. 
be advised. serving -to be advised. 


1 See 206, foot-notes. 
2 Or 7 had been advised, you had been advised, etc. 


94. THIRD CONJUGATION. 


THIRD CONJUGATION: CONSONANT VERBS. 
209. ACTIVE VOICE.—Regé, J rule. 


VERB STEM, reg; PRESENT STEM, rege.! 


PRINCIPAL PARTS. 
Pres. IND. Pres. Inr. Perr. IND, SuPINE. 
regó, regere, réxx,? . réctuma.? 


INDICATIVE Moon. 
PRESENT TENSE 


Z rule. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL, 
rego | regimus 
regis regitis 
regit | regu mí 

IMPERFECT. 
J was ruling, or I ruled. 
regé bam | regébamus 
regebas regebatis 
regebat | regéebamt 
; FUTURE. 
JI shall or will rule. 
rega ma rege mus 
regés regétis 
reget | regemt 
PERFECT. 
I have ruled, or I ruled. 
réxi réximus 
réxisti réxistis 
réxit réxérunt, or ere 
PLUPERFECT. 
JI had ruled. 
réxeram | réxeramus 
réxeras | réxeratis 
réxerat | rexeramt 
FurunE Prnrkcr. 
I shall or will have ruled. 
réxero réxerimus 
réxeris réxeritis 
réxerit réxerint 


1 The characteristic is a variable vowel—ó, «, e, 4: regó, regunt, regere, regis; Cur 
tius calls it the thematic vowel; see Curtius, L, p. 199, but on d, see also Meyer, 441. 
2 See 254; 30, 33, 1. 


Pres, 
Fut. 


Pres. 
Perf. 
Fut. 


ACTIVE VOICE. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PRESENT. 
May 1 rule, let him rule. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL, 
regaaimn regiinmn uis 
regas regátis 
regat regamt 

IMPERFECT. 
I should rule, he would rule, 
recerem regerémus 
| regerés regeretis 
! regeret regerent 
PERFECT. 

I may have ruled, or I have ruled. 
réxerim réxerimus 
réxeris réxeritis 
réxerit réxerimt 

PLUPERFECT, 

I should have ruled, he would have ruled. 
réxissem | réxissémus 
réxissés . réxissétis 
réxisset | réxissent 
j IMPERATIVE. 

rege, rule thou; |regite, rule ye. 
regité, thou shalt vule, | regitdte, ye shall rule, 


regitó, he shall rule ; | regzumtó, they shall rule. 


INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
regere, to rule, | Pres, regéms, — ruling. 
réxisse, (o have ruled. | 
réctiirus esse, to be about | Fut. réctiarus, about to rule, 

to rule. 


GERUND. SuPINE. 


. regendi, of ruling, 
. regemdd, for ruling, 


regendum, ruling, Acc, réctuma, fo rule, 
regemdo, by ruling. i Abl. réctia, to rule, be ruled. 


1 But on the translation of the Subjunctive, see 196, IT. 
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THIRD CONJUGATION. 


THIRD CONJUGATION: CONSONANT VERBS. 
210. PASSIVE VOICE.—Regor, J am ruled. 


Pres. Inp Pres. Inr. Perr. IND. 
regor, regi, réctus! sum, 
INDICATIVE Moop. 
PRESENT TENSE. 
gn j 
SINGULAR. am ruled, PLURAL. 

regor regimum 
regeris, or re regimini 
regitur reguntur 

IMPERFECT. . 

I was ruled. 
regé bar regébamur 
regébaris, or re recébamini 
regebatur regebantur 

FUTURE. 
i Shall or will be ruled. 
regar regémur 
regeris, or re regémini 
regétur regentur 
PERFECT. 
J have been ruled, or I was ruled. 

* véctus suum? réctó sumus 
réctus es ^ pécti estis 
rectus est récti sunt 

PLUPERFECT. 

I had been ruled. 
réctus eram ? réctà erámus 
rectus eras rect eratis 
rectus erat rect erant 

Future PErrect. 

I shall or will have been ruled. 

rectus ero? récti erimus 
réctus eris récti eritis 
rectus erit réctih erunt 


VerB Stem, reg; PRESENT STEM, rege.! 


PRINCIPAL PARTS. 


cec 1 See 209, foot-notes. 


2 See 206, foot-notes. 


MU eS n 


Pres. 
Fut. 


Pres. 
Perf. 


Fut. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PRESENT, 
May I be ruled, let him be ruled. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

regar recamur 
regaris, or re rega mimi 
regatur regamtur 

IMPERFECT. 

I should be ruled, he would be ruled. 
regerer ' regerémur 
regerGris, or re regeremini 
regerétur regerentur 

PERFECT. 


I may have been ruled, or I have been ruled. 


réctus sim! récti simus 

réctus eis réctà sitis 

rectus sit récti sint 
PLUPERFECT. 


I should have been ruled, he would have been ruled. 


réctus essem, ! i rect essémus 
réctus essés | récti essetis 
réctus esset récti essent 


IMPERATIVE. 
recere, be thou ruled; recixmmim:, be ye ruled. 
ja ) g , ¥ 


regitor, thou shalt be ruled, 
regitor, he shall be ruled ; 


regumtor, they shall be ruled. 


INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 


regi, to be ruled. 

rectus esse, to have been| Perf. réctus, ruled. 
ruled. 

réctuma int, fo be about to be| Ger. regemdius, to be ruled, de. 
ruled. serving to be ruled. 


1 See 206, foot-notes. 
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FOURTH CONJUGATION. 


FOURTH CONJUGATION : I VERBS. - 
211. ACTIVE VOICE.—Audió, 7 hear. 
Vers STEM AND PRESENT STEM, audi. 


PRINCIPAL PARTS. 


Pres. IND». Pres. Inr. Perr. Inp. SUPINE. 
audió, audire, audivi, audituma. 


INDICATIVE Moop. 


PnrsENT TENSE. 


SINGULAR, T hear. PLURAL, 
audió audimus 
audis auditis 
audit audiunt 

IMPERFECT. 


I was hearing, or I heard. 


audiébam audgG bamus 
audiebas audiebatis 
audiebat audiebamt 
FuTURE. 
I shall or will hear. 
audiaamm audiemus 
audies audietis 
audiet audient 
PERFECT. 
I have heard, or I heard. 
audivi audivimus 
audivist audivistis 
audivit audivérunt, or ére 
PLUPERFECT. 
I had heard. 
audiveram audive€ramus 
audiveras audiveratis 
audiverat audiveramt 


Foture PrnrEcr. 
4 shall or will have heard. 


audiveró audiveríim us 
audiveris audiveritis 
audiverit audiverint 


Pres. 
Fut. 


—————— — LEE 


1 But on the translation of the Subjunctive, see 196, II. 
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ACTIVE VOICE. 
SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PRESENT. 
May I hear, let him hear.! 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
audiamna audiamus 
audias audiatis 
audiat audiamt 

IMPERFECT. 

I should hear, he would hear. 

. audirem | audirémus 
audirés audirétis 
audiret audirent 

PERFECT. 

I may have heard, or I have heard. 
audiverim audiverimus 
audiveris audiveritis 
audiverit audiverinf 

PLUPERFECT. 

I should have heard, he would have heard. 
audivissem audivissémus 
audivissés audivissétis 
audivisset | audivissent 

IMPERATIVE. 
audi, hear thou ; | audite, hear ye. 
audité, thou shalt hear, auditéte, ye shall hear, 
audito, he shall hear ; audi&umto, they shall hear. 
INFINITIVE. | PARTICIPLE. 
audire, to hear. Pres. audiéms, hearing. 
audivisse, to have heard. 
auditümrus esse, to be about | Fut. auditümus, about to hear. 
to hear. 
GERUND. SUPINE. 
. audiendi, of hearing, 
. audiemdlo, for hearing, 
. audiendum, hearing, Ace. audituma, to hear, 
. audiemdd, ^ 5y hearing. Abl. auditi, to hear, be heard. 


100 FOURTH CONJUGATION. 


FOURTH CONJUGATION: I VERBS. 
212. PASSIVE VOICE.—Audior, 7 am heard. 
Vers Stem AND PRESENT STEM, audi. 


PRINCIPAL PARTS. 


Pres, Inp. Pres, Inv. Perr. IND. | 
audior, audiri, auditus suma, 


INDICATIVE Moop. 


PRESENT TENSE. 


SINGULAR. Tam heard. PLURAL. 
audior audxz wr 
audiris, or re audimmim 
auditur — audiumtum 

IMPERFECT. 
I was heard. 
audiébar audiébamur 
audiebaris, or re audiebamini 
audiebatur audiebamtur 
FuTUnE. 
JI shall or will be heard. 
audiar audiGimwre 
audieris, or re audiemini 
audietur audientur 
PERFECT. 
I have been heard, or I was heard. 
auditus sum ! audit sumus 
auditus es auditi estis 
auditus est auditi sumt 
PLUPERFECT. 


I had been heard. 
auditus eram! 
auditus eras 
auditus erat 


audità eramus 
auditi eratis 
audit erant 


Future PrnrxcT. 
I shall or will have been heard. 
auditus eró! | audita erimus 
auditus eris audit eritis 
auditus erit | auditY erumt 


——— ———À 


1 See 206, foot-notes. 


Pres. 
Put, 
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SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PRESENT. 
May I be heard, let him be heard. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

audiar audiamur 
audiaris, or re audiamini 
audiatur audiantur 

IMPERFECT. 

I should be heard, he would be heard. 
audirer audirémur 
audiréris, or re audirémini 
audirétur audirentur 

PERFECT. 


I may have been heard, or I have been heard. 


auditus sim! audit simwus 

auditus sis auditi sitis 

auditus sit audit simt 
PLUPERFECT. 


I should have been heard, he would have been heara, 
auditus essem! 
auditus esses 
auditus esset 


audit essémus 
audit essetis 
auditi essemt 


IMPERATIVE. 
audire, be thou heard ; | audimaimit, be ye heard. 


auditor, thow shalt be heard, 
auditor, he shall be heard ; 


audiumtor, they shall be heard. 


INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 


. audiri, to be heard. 


auditus esse, to have been | Perf. auditus, heard. 
heard. 


. audituam iri, fo be about to | Ger. audiemdus, to be heard, de. 


be heard. serving to be heard. 


1 See 206, foot-notes. 


102 VERBS. 


COMPARATIVE VIEW OF CONJUGATIONS. 


213. ACTIVE VOICE. 
PRESENT SYSTEM.! 


INDICATIVE Moop. 


PRESENT. 
am -ó -As, -at; -Amus, -ütis, -ant. 
mon -eó, -68, -et ; * -émus, -8tis, -ent. 
reg -0 is, it; -imus, -itis, -unt. 
aud .ió, -is, -it ; -Incus, itis, -junt. 
IMPERFECT. 
am -àbam, -übàs, -àbat ; -Abamus, -abatis, -Abant. 
mon  -ébam, -6bàs, -6bat ; -ébàmus, -ébàtis, -ébant. 
reg -ebam, -ebàs, -6bat ; -€bamus, -ébatis, -ébant. 
aud ébam, -iébas,  -iébat; -ébàmus, -iébatis,  -iébant. 
FUTURE. 
am -&bó, -Abis, -àbit; -àbimus, -übitis, -àbunt. 
mon  -óbó, -ébis, -ebit ; -ébimus, -ébitis, -ébunt. 
reg -am, -8s, -et ; -6mus, -6tis, -ent. 
aud -iam, -ies, -iet ; -iémus, -iétis, -ient. 
SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PRESENT. 
am -em, -6s, -et ; -emus, -6tis, -ent. 
mon  -eam, -eàs, -eat ; -eàmus, -eatis, -eant. 
reg -am, -às, -at ; -àmus, -Atis, -ant. 
aud = -iam, -làs, -iat ; -jàmus, -làtis, -jant. 
IMPERFECT. 
am -àrem, -àrés, -üret ; -Arémus, -Aretis, -àrent. 
mon  -érem, -éres, -éret ; -éremus, -éretis, -érent. 
reg -erem, -erés, -eret ; -erémus, -erétis, -erent. 
aud -Irem, -Irés, -Iret ; -Irémus, -Irétis, -Irent. 
PRESENT. IMPERATIVE. FUTURE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
am -à, -üte ; -àtó, -àtó ; -Atote, -antó. 
mon -6, -éte ; -6t6, -6t6 ; -6tóte,- -entó. 
reg -e, -ite ; -itó, -ito ; -itdte, -unto. 
aud T ite; t, -It6 ; -Itóte, -juntó, 
PRES. INFINITIVE. PRES. PARTICIPLE. GERUNP. 
am -àre; -àns; -andi. 
mon -ére; -Ens ; -endi. 
reg -ere ; ; -éns; -endi. 
aud dre; iens; -jendi. 


Nore.—Verbs in ¢6 of Conj. III. have certain endings of Conj. IV.; see 217. 


1 For the Present System, see 222, I. 
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COMPARATIVE VIEW OF CONJUGATIONS. 
214. PASSIVE VOICE. 
PRESENT SYSTEM. 
INDICATIVE Moop. 
PRESENT. 
am  -or, -àris  oràre, .àtur; -ümur, -àmini,  -antur. 
mon -eor, -ériS 07 Gre, -étur; -€mur, -émini,  -entur. 
reg  -or, -eris — or ere, -itur ; -imur, -imini, -untur. 
aud -ior,  -iris  orire, tur; -imur, mini, -iuntur, 
IMPERFECT. 
am  -àbar, -abdris or dbare, -àbàtur; -àbàmur, -àbàmint, -abantur. 
mon -ébar, -ébàris or ébàre, -ébàtur; -ébàmur, -ébamini, -ébantur. 
reg -ébar, -ébàris or ébàre, -ébatur; -ébamur, -ébàmini, -ébantur. 
aud -iébar, -iebàris oriébàre, -iébatur; -iébamur, -i¢bamini, -iebantur 
FUTURE. 
am  -àübor, -überis or abere, -àbitur;  -àbimur, -abimini, -abuntur. 
mon -ébor, -éberis or ébere, -ébitur;  -ébimur, -ébimini, -ébuntur, 
reg -ar, -éris — or ére, -étur ; -émur, -émini,  -entur. 
aud -iar,  -ieris  oriére,  -iétur; -iémur, -iémini,  -ientur. 
SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PRESENT. 
am  -er, -éris — or ere, -étur; -émur, -émini,  -entur. 
mon -ear,  -eàris oreàre, -eatur; -eàmur, -eamini, -eantur 
reg  -ar, -àris or Gre, -ütur; -ümur, -àminl,  -antur. 
aud -iar, -idris  oriàre, -iatur; -àmur, -iamini,  -iantur. 
IMPERFECT. 
am -drer, -dréris or àrére, -àrétur; -arémur, -drémini, -àrentur. 
mon -érer, -éréris orérére, -érétur; -érémur, -érémini, -érentur. 
reg -erer, -eréris overére, -erétur;  -eremur, -erémini, -erentur. 
aud -irer, -iréris orirére, -irétur; -irémur,  -irémini, -irentur 
IMPERATIVE. 
PRESENT. FUTURE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
am  -àre,  -àmini; -ütor, -Ator ; -antor. 
mon -ére, -émini; -etor, -6tor ; — ___ -entor. 
reg  -ere,  -imini; -itor, -itor; ——— -untor. 
aud  -ire, -Imini ; itor, 3tor; —— . -juntor. 
PRES. INFINITIVE. GERUNDIVE. 
am -àri; -andus. 
mon -eri; -endus. 
reg 1; -endus. 
aud iri; -iendus. 


1 In these and the following endings ve takes the place of ris: dris or Gre, dbaris or 
dbare. Re is formed from ris by dropping final & and then changing final ¢ to e; see 
86, 5; 24, 1, note; also 237. 


104 VERBS. 


COMPARATIVE VIEW OF CONJUGATIONS. 
215. ACTIVE VOICE. 


PERFECT SYSTEM. 


INDICATIVE Moop. 


PERFECT. 
amav : 
monu : ; : Rid A 
E L -isti, it; -imus, istis, -érunt, ére? 
audiv 

: PLUPERFECT. 
amàv c 
monu Ps , 
x -eram, -eras, -erat ; -eramus, -eratis, — -erant. 
rex 
audiv 

x Future PERFECT. 
amav 

nu : : ‘ 
vy -eró, -eris, erit; -erimus, .erktis, erint. 
rex 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 
E. | PERFECT. 


. ° v . . 
-erim, .eris, -erit; -erimus, -eriis, -erint. 


PLUPERFECT. 


-issem -issés -isset ; -issémus -issétis, -issent. 
, ) , j , 


PERFECT INFINITIVE. 


SUPINE SYSTEM.! 


Fut. INFINITIVE. Fut. PARTICIPLE. SUPINE. 
amat 
monit 2 = 
Pact -ürus esse. -ürus. -um, -ü. 
audit 


1 For the Perfect System, see 222, IL; for the Supine System, 222, III. 

? From the comparative view presented in 213-216, it will be seen that the four 
conjugations differ from each other only in the formation of the Principal Parts and in 
the endings of the Present System. See also 201, foot-note. 
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COMPARATIVE VIEW OF CONJUGATIONS. 


210. PASSIVE VOICE. 


SUPINE SYSTEM. 


INDICATIVE Moon. 


PERFECT. 
amat | 
monit : Y uus 
roct [| U8 Sum,  -us es, -us est ; !sumus, -iestis, -Isunt. 
audit 
PLUPERFECT. 
amat 
monit A he ALIE t 
Sect -uS eram, -US eras, -us erat; -leramus, -ieratis, -i erant. 
audit 
Future PERFECT. 
amat 
moni : 1 2 Ar ME Ps 
2m : -us ero, -us erls,  -us erit; -erimus, -ieritis, -I erunt, 
audit 
SUBJUNCTIVE. 
H PERFECT. 
amat 
monit { us sim, -ussis,  -us sit; isimus, -sitis, —-iaint. 
réct 
audit 
& PLUPERFECT. 
amat ) 
monit — " T Á. ut. * 
TM -us essem, -US esses, -us esset; -i essemus, -iessétis, -I esgeut, 
audit J 
INFINITIVE. 
amàt PERFECT. FUTURE, 
monit 
= Z -um irf. 
T6ot us esse rf. 
audit 


: PERFECT PARTICIPLE. 


amat 
sae aT 
rect 

audit J 


j—————————————————————————————————————————————————ÓMÁ — 


1 In the plural, -ws becomes -7: amdt-i ewmue, etc. 
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217. A few verbs of the Third Conjugation form the Present 
Indicative in ió, ior, like verbs of the Fourth Conjugation. They 
are inflected with the endings of the Fourth wherever those end 
ings have two successive vowels. "These verbs are— 

l. Capió,to take; cupid, to desire; fació, to make; fodié, to dig; f'ugió, 
to flee; jacéo, to throw; paríó, to bear; quatió, to shake; rapid, to seize; 
sapió, to be wise, with their compounds. 

2. The compounds of the obsolete verbs, /acóó, to entice, and specid,! to 
look; a//ició, élicid, illicio, pellició, etc. ; aspáció, cónspició, eto. 

8. The Deponent Verbs: gradéor, to go; morior, to die; patior, to suffer; 
see 231. 


218. ACTIVE VOICE.—Capió, J take. 
Vers STEM, cap; PRESENT STEM, cape? 


PRINCIPAL PARTS. 


Pres. Inp. Pres. Inr. Perr. IND. SUPINE, 
capio, capere, Cpl, captum, 


INDICATIVE Moon. 


PRESENT TENSE. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
capió, capis, capit ; | capimus, capitis, capiunt. 
IMPERFECT, 
capiébam, -iébàs, -iébat ; |  capiébamus, -iébatis, -iebant. 
FUTURE. 
capiam, -iés, -iet ; | | eapiémus, -iétis, -ient. 
PERFECT. 
cépi, -isti, -it ; | | eépimus, -istis, -érunt, or ére. 
PLUPERFECT. 
céperam, -eras, -erat ; | céperamus, -eràtis, -erant. 
FurURE Prnrxcr. 
céperó, -eris, -erit ; ( | eéperimus, -eritis, -erint. 
SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PRESENT, 
capiam, -iàs, -iat ; | | capiàmus, -iátis, -iant. 
IMPERFECT. 
caperem, -erés, -eret ; | caperémus, -erétis, -erent. 
PERFECT. 
céperim, -eris, -erit ; |  céperimus, -eritis, -erint. 
PLUPERFECT. 
cépissem, -issés, -isset ; | | eépissémus, -issétis, -issent. 


1 Speció occurs, but is exceedingly rare. 
? With variable vowel—e, 4^ cape, capé. 
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IMPERATIVE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL, 
Pres. cape; | capite. 
Fut. capitó, capitóte, 
capito ; capiunto. 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
Pres. capere. Pres. capiens. 
Perf. cepisse. 
Fut. captürus esse. Fut. captürus. 
GERUND. SUPINE. 
Gen. capiendi, 
Dat. capiendo, 
Ace. capiendum, Acc. captum, 
Abl. capiendo. Abl. captü. 
219. PASSIVE VOICE.—Capior, J am taken. 
PRINCIPAL PARTS. 
. Pres. Iw». Pres. Iur. Perr. IND 
capior, capt, captus sum. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
capior, caperis, capitur ; | capimur, capimini, capiuntur. 
IMPERFECT. 
capiébar, -iebàris, -iébatur ; | capiébamur, -iebàmini, -iébantur 
FUTURE. 
capiar, -iéris, -iétur ; | capiémur, -iémini, -ientur. 
PERFECT. 
captus sum, es, est ; | capti sumus, estis, sunt. 
PLUPERFECT. 
captus eram, eras, erat; | capti erimus, eràtis, erant. 


Future PERFECT. 


captus ero, eris, erit ; | capti erimus, eritis, erunt. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE. 
T SINGULAR. PRESENT. PLURAL, 
capiar, -iaris, -idtur ; | capiamur, -iamini, -iantur. 
IMPERFECT. 
caperer, -eréris, -erétur ; | caperémur, -erémini, -erentur. 
PERFECT. 
captus sim, sis, sit ; | capti simus, sitis, sint. 
PLUPERFECT. 
captus essem, esses, esset; | capti essémus, essetis, essent. 
IMPERATIVE. 
Pres. capere; | capimini, 
Fut. capitor, 
capitor ; capiuntor. 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
Pres. capi. 
Perf. captus esse. Perf. captus. 
Fut. captum iri. Fut. capiendus, 


VERBAL INFLECTIONS. 


220. The Principat Parts are formed in the four conjuga- 
tions with the following endings, including the characteristic vow- 
els, à, 8, e, 1: 


Cong. I. 6, are, avi, atum, 
amó, amare, amavi, amatum, Zo love, 
Cons. II. Zn a few verbs: eó, ere, evi, etum, 
déleó, délére, délévi, deletum, to destroy, 
In most verbs: eó, ere, ui, itum, 
moneó, monére, monui, monitum, to advise. 
Cons. III. Zn consonant stems: 6, ere, si, tum, 
carpo, carpere, carpsi, carptum, to pluck. 
In vowel stems : 6, ere, L tum, 
acuó, acuere, acui,  acütum, fo sharpen. 


Cons. IV. id, ire, ivi, itum, 
audio, audire, audivi, auditum, fo hear. 
221. Cowrouxps of verbs with dissyllabic Supines generally 
change the stem-vowel in forming the principal parts: 
I, When the Present of the compound has i for e of the simple verb: 


desea up Mri a6 
Aoc EI e 
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1. The Perfect and Supine generally resume the e:! 


rego, regere, réxi, réctum, to rule. 
di-rigó, dirigere, diréxi, diréctum, to direct. 
2. But sometimes only the Supine resumes the e:! 
teneó, tenére, tenui, tentum, to hold. 
dé-tineó, detinere, détinui, détentum, to detain. 
II. When the Present of the compound has i for a of the simple verb: 
1. The Perfect generally resumes the vowel of the simple perfect, and 
the Supine takes e,’ sometimes a: 
capió, capere, eepl, captum, to take. 
ac-cipid, accipere, accépl, acceptum, to accept. 
2. But sometimes the Perfect retains i and the Supine takes e:! 
rapid, rapere, rapui, raptum, to seize. 
di-ripió, diripere, diripui, direptum, to tear asunder. 
Note.—For Reduplication in compounds, see 255, I., 4; other peculiarities cf 
compounds will be noticed under the separate conjugations. 
229. All the forms of any regular verb arrange themselves in 
three distinct groups or systems : 
I. The PREsENT SysTEM, with the Present Infinitive as its basis, 
comprises— 
1. The Present, Imperfect, and Future I»dicative— Active and Passive. 
The Present and Imperfect Subjunctive—Active and Passive. 
The Jmperative—Active and Passive. 
The Present Infinitive—Active and Passive. 
The Present Active Participle. 
. The Gerund and the Gerundive. 
N oTE.— These parts are all formed from the Present Stem, found in the 
Present Infinitive Active by dropping the ending re: amdre, present stem 
AMA; monere, MONE; regere, REGE ; audire, AUDI. 


NUNC ES REPE 


II. The PERrECT System, with the Perfect Indicative Active as 
its basis, comprises in the Active Voice— 


1. The Perfect, Pluperfect, and Future Perfect Indicative. 

2. The Perfect and Pluperfect Subjunctive. 

8. The Perfect Infinitive. 

NorE.—These parts are all formed from the Perfect Stem, found in the 
Perfect Indicative Active, by dropping i: amdvi, perfect stem AMAY; 
$onwi, MONU. 


III. The SuPrNE System, with the Supine as its basis, comprises— 


c 


1 The favorite vowel before «, or two or more consonants; see 24, 1. 
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1. ‘fhe Supines in wm and à, the former of which with r? forms the 
Future Infinitive Passive. 

2. The Future Active and Perfect Passive Participles, the former of 
which with esse forms the Future Active Infinitive, and the latter of which 
with the proper parts of the auxiliary sum forms in the Passive those 
tenses which in the Active belong to the Perfect System. 

NorE.—These parts are all formed from the Supine Stem, found in the 
Supine by dropping um: amatwm, supine stem AMAT; monitum, MONIT. 


SYNOPSIS OF CONJUGATION 
FIRST CONJUGATION. 
223. ACTIVE VOICE.—Amó, J love. 


1. PrincipaL Parts. 
amo, amare, am avi, amatum, 


2, PRESENT System; STEM, amd. 


INDICATIVE. | SUBJUNCTIVE. IMPER, INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE, 
Pres. amo amem ama amare amans 
Imp. amabam | amarem 


=, 
amato 
Gerund, amandi, dé, etc. 


Fut. amabo 


3. PERrEOT System; STEM, amdv. 


Plup. amaveram | amavissem 


Perf. amavi amaverim 
F. P. amàveró 


amàvisse | 


4. Supine System; STEM, amdt. 


Fut. | | | amàátürus esse | amàtürus 
Supine, amàtum, amati. 


224, PASSIVE VOICE.—Amor, J am loved. 


1. PrincrpaL Parts. 


amor, amari, amatus sum. 


2. Present System; STEM, amd. 


Pres. amor | amer amare amari 
Imp. amabar amüàrer 
Fut. amáübor amátor 


Gerundive, amandus. 


Soh eM T 


SYNOPSIS OF CONJUGATION. 


INDICATIVE. 
Perf. amatus sum 
Plup. amátus eram 
F. P. amàtus eró 
Fut. 


225. ACTIVE 


moneó, 


Pres. moneó 
Imp. monébam 
Fut. monébo 


Perf. monui 
Plup. monueram 
F. P. monueró 


- Fut. 


3. Supine System; STEM, amdt. 
SUBJUNCTIVE, IMPER. INFINITIVE. 
amatus sim amatus esse 

amatus essem 


amatum iri 


SECOND CONJUGATION. 
VOICE.—Mone6, J advise. 


1. PrincrpaL Parts. 


111 


PARTIOIPLE. 
amatus 


monére, monui, monitum, 


2. PRESENT System; STEM, moné. 


moneam mone monere 
monerem 
-1:M 
monéto 


Gerund, monendi, do, ete. 


8. PERFECT System; STEM, monu. 


monuerim monuisse 
monuissem 


4. Supine System; STEM, noni. 


monéns 


| | monitürus esse | monitürus 


Supine, monitum, monitü. 


226. PASSIVE VOICE.—Moneor, J am advised. 


moneor, 


Pres, moneor 
Imp. monébar 


Fut. monébor 


Perf. monitus sum 
Plup. monitus eram 


F. P, monitus eró 
Fut, 


1. PrincrpaL Parts. 


monéri, monitus sum. 


2. Present SYSTEM; STEM, mone. 


monear monere moneri 
monerer 
monétor 


Gerundive, monendus. 


8. SuPINE System; STEM, monit. 


monitus sim monitus esse 
monitus essem 


monitum iri 


| monitus 
| 


H 
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THIRD CONJUGATION. 
227. ACTIVE VOICE.—Regó, I rule. 


1. Principat Parts. 


rego, regere, réxi, rectum. 


2. PRESENT SYSTEM; STEM, rege. 


INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. IMPERATIVE. INFINITIVE. ' | PARTICIPLE, 
Pres, vegó regam rege regere regéns 
Imp, regébam regerem 
[29 
Fut. regam regitó 
Gerund, regendi, do, etc. 
9. PERFECT SYSTEM; STEM, réz. 


Plup. réxeram réxissem 


Perf. réxi réxerim 
F. P. réxeró 


réxisse | 


4. Supine System; STEM, 7écl. 


Fut. | | | réctürus esse | réctürus 


Supine, réctum, réctü. 


228. PASSIVE VOICE.—Regor, J am ruled. 


1. PRINCIPAL Parts. 


regor, regi, réctus sum. 


2. PRESENT SYSTEM; STEM, rege. 


Pres, regor regar regere regi 
Imp. regébar regerer 
Fut. regar ' regitor 
Gerundive, regendus. 
3. SuPINE System; STEM, "écf. 
Perf. réctus sum réctus sim réctus esse réctus 


Plup. réctus eram réctus essem 
F. P. réctus ero 
Fut. réctum iri 
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FOURTH CONJUGATION. 
229, ACTIVE VOICE.—Audió, 7 hear. 


]. PRiNcIPAL Parts. 


audió, audire, audivi, auditum. 


2. Present SysTEM; STEM, audi. 


INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. IMPER. INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLFE, 
Pres. audió audiam audi audire audiéns ' 
Imp. audiébam audirem 
Fut. audiam audito 


Gerund, audiendi, do, etc. 


3. Perrect System; STEM, audiv. 


Perf. audivi 
Plup. audiveram 
F. P. audiveró 


audiverim 
audivissem 


audivisse | 


4. SuPINE System; STEM, audit. 


Fut. | | | auditürus esse | auditürus 


Supine, auditum, auditu. 


230. PASSIVE VOICE.—Audior, 7 am heard. 


1, Principat Parts 


audior, audiri, auditus sum. 


2. Present System; STEM, audi. 


Pres, audior audiar audire audiri 
Imp. audiébar audirer 
Fut. audiar auditor 
Gerundive, audiendus 

8. Supine System; STEM, audit. 
Perf. auditus sum | auditus sim auditus esse | auditus 
Plup. auditus eram | auditus essem 
F. P. auditus eró 
Fut. auditum iri 


9 
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DEPONENT VERBS. 


231. Deponent Verbs have in general the forms of the Passive 
Voice with the signification of the Active. But— 


1. They have also in the Active, the future infinitive, the participles, 


gerund, and supine. 

2. The gerundive generally has the passive signification ; sometimes 
also the perfect participle: Aortandus, to be ‘exhorted ; expertus, tried. 

3. The Future Infinitive of the Passive form is rare, as the Active form 
is generally used. 


Norz.—The synopsis of a single example will sufficiently illustrate the peculiarities 
of Deponent Verbs. 


232. Hortor, 7 exhort. 


1, PRINCIPAL Parts. 
hortor, hortari, hortatus sum. 


2. PRESENT System; STEM, hortd. 


INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. | IMPER. INFINITIVE, PARTICIPLE. 
Pres. hortor ! horter | hortàre hortàri hortàns 
Imp. hortabar | hortarer 
Fut. hortabor | | hortator 
Gerund, hortandi. G'erundive, hortandus. 


9. SuPINE SYSTEM; STEM, hortdt. 


Perf. hortàtus sum | hortàtus sim hortatus esse — | hortatus 
Plup. hortàtus eram | hortátus essem 
F. P. hortatus eró | 
Fut. hortatiirus esse | hortatirus 
Supine, hortatum, hortàatü. 

Notr.—For the Principal Parts of Deponent Verbs in the other conjugations, see 
268, 283, and 288. From these Principal Parts the pupil, by the aid of the paradigms 
already learned, will be able to inflect any Deponent Verb. 


PERIPHRASTIC CONJUGATION. 


233. The AcTIVE PERIPHRASTIO ConJUGATION, formed 
by combining the Future Active Participle with sum, de- 
notes an intended or future action: 


1 The tenses are inflected regularly through the persons and numbers: hortor, hor- 
taris, hortitur, hortimur, hortamini, hortantur. All the forms in this synopsis have 


the active meaning, 7 exhort, I was exhorting, etc., except the Gerundive, which has ; 
the passive force, deservéng to be exhorted, to be exhorted. The Gerundive, as it is — 


passive in meaning, cannot be used in intransitive Deponent Verbs, except in an imper- 
sonal sense; see 301, 1 


M 
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Amátürus sum, J am about to love. 


INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. INFINITIVE. 
Pres. amatirus sum’ amatiirus sim amaturus esse 
Imp. amatirus eram amaturus essem 
Fut. amàtürus eró 
Perf. amatirus fui amatirus fuerim amaturus fuisse 
Plup. amàtürus fueram | amatirus fuissem 
F. P. amàtürus fueró ! 


224. The PAssrvE PERIPHRASTIC CONJUGATION, formed 
by combining the Gerundive with sum, denotes necessity or 
duty. 


Amandus sum, J must be loved.’ 


Pres, amandus sum amandus sim amandus esse 
Imp. amandus eram amandus essem 

Fut. amandus eró 

Perf. amandus fui amandus fuerim ‘| amandus fuisse 
Plup. amandus fueram | amandus fuissem 

F. P. amandus fueró 


Notr.—The Periphrastie Conjugation, in the widest sense of the term, includes all 
forms compounded of participles with swm ; but as the Pres. Part. with sum is equiva- 
lent to the Pres. Ind. (amans est = amat), and is accordingly seldom used, and as the 
Perf. Part. with su is, in the strictest sense, an integral part of the regular conjugation, 
the term Periphrastic is generally limited to the two conjugations above given. 


PECULIARITIES IN CONJUGATION. 


235. Perfects in avi, evi, ivi, and the tenses derived 
from them, sometimes drop v and suffer contraction before 
S and r, and sometimes before t. Thus— 


A with the following vowel becomes à: amdvistt (amaisti) amdsti ; 
amdveram (amaeram), amaram ; amávisse (amaisse), amásse ; amavit (ama- 
it), amdt. 

E with the following vowel becomes 6: nevi (to spin), nevisti (neisti), 
nest) ; meverunt (neerunt), nerunt. 

Li and ii become 1: audivisti (audiisti), audist? ; audivissem (audiis- 
Sem), audissem ; audiit (audiit), audit. 

1. Perfects in ivi sometimes drop v in any of their forms, but generally 
without contraetion,? except before s+ audivi, audit, audiit, audieram ; audi- 
visti, audiisti or audisti. 


. 1The periphrastic forms are inflected regularly through the persons and numbers: 
amáàturus sum, es, est. The Fut. Perf. is rare. 2 Or, I deserve (ought) £o be loved. 

5 Then n prose the first i retains quantity and accent: audi'-2, audi'-it. See 
Seelmann, p. 94. 
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2. Perfects in 0v?.— The perfects of nóscó, to know, and moved, to move, 
sometimes drop v and suffer contraction before r and s; ndvisti, nosti. 

8. Perfects in s? and x? sometimes drop is, 4s, or sis; scripsisti, scripsti ; 
dixisse, dine ; accessistis, accéstis. 


236. The ending ere for erunt in the Perfect is com- 
mon in Livy and the poets, but rare in Cicero and Caesar. 
NorE.— The form in ére does not drop v. In poetry erunt occurs. 


23'7. Re for ris in the ending of the second Person of the Passive is 
rare in the Present Indicative, but common in the other tenses. 


238. Dic, diic, fac, and fer, for dice, dice, face, and fere, are the 
Imperatives of dicó, dücó, facto, and feró, to say, lead, make, and bear. 

Nore 1.— ce, dice, and face occur in poetry. 

Nore 2.— Compounds follow the simple verbs, except those of facid, which change a 
into 4: confice. 

239, Undus and undi for endus and end? occur as the endings of the 
Gerundive and Gerund of Conj. LI. and IV., especially after i: faciundus, 
from fació, to make; dieundus, from dico, to say. 


240, Ancient AND Rare Fonws.— Various other forms, belonging in 
the main to the earlier Latin, occur in the poets, even of the classical 
period, and occasionally also in prose, to impart to the style an air of an- 
tiquity or solemnity. Thus forms in— 


l. ibam for éebum, in the Imperfect Ind. of Conj. IV.: scibam for 
sciebam. See Imperfect of có, to go, 295. 

2. ibo, ibor, for iam, iar, in the Future of Conj. IV.: servibo for ser- 
viam ; opperibor for opperiar. See Future of có, 295. 

8. im for am or em, in the Pres. Subj.: edim, eds, etc., for edam, edas, 
etc. ; duim (from duo, for do), for dem.—In sim, velim, nolim, malim (204 
and 293), m is the common ending. 

4. Ass6, 6ssÓ, and sé, in the Future Perfect, and assim, essim, and 
sim, in the Perfect Subjunctive of Conj. L, IL, IIL: faao (facso) for 
féceró! (from fació); faxim for fécerim! ; ausim for ausus sim (for ause- 
rim, from audc)). Rare examples are: levdsso for levdvero ; prohibésso for 
prohibueró ; jussó for jusseró ; capsó for céperó ; axó for égero ; occisit for 
occiderit ; taxis for tetigeris. 

5. t6 and minó for éor, the former in both numbers, the latter in the 
singular, of the Future Imperative, Passive and Deponent: arbitrato, arbi- 
tramino for arbitrator ; ütuntó for ütuntor. 

6. ier for 2 in the Present Passive Infinitive: amàrier for amari ; vde- 
rier for videri. 


1 Remember that 7 in eró and erém was originally s; see 31, 1; 204, foot-note 2. 
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ANALYSIS OF VERBAL ENDINGS. 


241, The endings which are appended to the stems in the for- 
mation of the various parts of the finite verb contain three distinct 
elements: 


1. The TENSE-SIGN: ba in amd-ba-in, regé-ba-s. 
2. The Moop-VowEL: à in mone-d-s, reg-d-s. 
3. The PersonaL ENDING: 8 in mone-d-s, reg-a-s. 

I. TENSE-SIGNS. 


249. The Present is without any tense-sign: amd-s. So also 
the Future' in Conjugations III. and IV. 


243. In the other tense-forms of all regular verbs, the tense-sign 
is found in the auxiliary with which these forms are all compounded: 


Amda-bam,? amdv-eram ; amáà-bó, amav-erd ; mone-bam, monu-eram. 


II. Moop-SraNs. 
244. The Indicative has no special sign to mark the Mood. 
245, The Subjunctive has a long vowel—a, &,* or i*—before 
the Personal Endings: 
Mone-à-mus, mone-à-lis, am-e-mus, am-é-tis, s-i-mus, s--Lis. 


Nomz.— This vowel is shortened before final » and 7, and generally in the Perfect 
before s, mus, and tis. moneam, amet, sit, fueris, amáverimus, amaveritis. 


1 This Future is in form a Present Subjunctive, though it has assumed in full the 
force of the Future Indicative; see foot-note 4 below. 

2 Bam and eram are both auxiliary verbs in the Imperfect, the former from the stem 
bhu, the old form of fw in /u-?, and the latter from the stem es; the former added to the 
Present stem forms the Imperfect, the latter added to the Perfect stem forms the Pluper- 
fect. Bd and eró are Future forms, the former from bhu, the latter from es; the former 
added to the Present stem forms the Future in Conjugations I. and IL, the latter added 
to the Perfect stem forms the Future Perfect. In the Subjunctive the tense-forms, except 
the Present, are compounded with Subjunctive tense-forms from es; thus, erem in reg- 
erem is for esem, the old form of essem ; erim in réx-erim is for esi = sim, and 7ssem 
in réx-issem is for essem ; thus the Present and Imperfect Subjunctive of sum added to 
the Perfect stem form the Perfect and Pluperfect Subjunctive. 

3 This é comes from a-7, of which the 7 alone is the true Mood Sign. 

4 The Latin Subjunctive contains the forms of two distinct Moods—the Subjunctive 
with the sign @, and the Optative with the sign 7, sometimes contained in é for a-?. 
Thus: Subjunctive, mone-d-mus, audi-à-tis; Optative, s-7-mus, rexer-i-tis, am-é-maus 
for ama-i-mus, reger-é-s for regera-i-s. The Subjunctive and Optative forms, originally 
distinct, have in the Latin been blended into one Mood, called the Subjunctive, and are 
used without any difference of meaning. Thus the Mood in mone-d-mus, a Subjunctive 
form, has precisely the same force as in am-é-mus, an Optative form. The First Person 
Singular of Futures in am—regam, audiam, etc.—is in form a Subjunctive, while the 
other Persons, regés, et, etc., audiés, et, etc., are in form Optatives. 
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246. The Imperative is distinguished by its Personal Endings; 
see 247, 3. 
III. PERSONAL ExpnrNGs. 


247. The Personal Endings are formed from ancient pronom- 
inal stems, and have, accordingly, the force of pronouns in Eng- 
lish. They are as follows: 


PERSON, ACTIVE. PASSIVE. MEANING. 
Singular. First m r T 

Second S ris thou, you 

Third t tur he, she, it 

Plural? First mus mur we 

Second tis mini? you 

Third nt ntur they 
EXAMPLES, - 
amába-m amaba-r rego rego-r 
amaba-s amabda-ris regi-s rege-ris 
amaba-t amaba-tur regi-t regi-tur 
amaba-mus amaba-mur regi-mus regi-mur 
amaba-tis amaba-mini regi-tis regi-mini 
amaba-nt amaba-ntur regu-nt regu-ntur 


1. OmirrEp.—In the Present,* Perfect, and Future Perfect Ind. of all 
the conjugations, and in the Future Ind. of Conjugations I. and IL, the 
ending m does not appear. In these forms the First Person ends in 6:5 
amo, amabo, emáàveró ; except in the Perfect, where it ends in 2: * amavi. 

2. The endings of the Perfect Active are peculiar. They are the same 
as in fui: 


! In the Singular these Personal Endings contain each—(1) in the Active Voice one 
pronominal stem, 72, I; 8, thou, you; ¢, he; and (2) in the Passive two such stems, one 
denoting the Person, and the other the Passive Voice: thus, in the ending tur, ¢ (tà) 
denotes the person, and 7, the voice. 7? of the first person stands for m-r. 

? [n the Plural the Endings contain each—(1) in the Active two pronominal stems : 
mu-8 =m (mu) and s, I and you, i. e., we; tis — £ (the original form for s, thou, as seen 
in Zà, thou) and s — s and s, thou and thou, i. e., you; 2£ — n and f, he and he, i. e., they; 
and (2) in the Passive three such stems, the third denoting the Passive Voice: thus in 
«ur, nt (ntu) denotes the person and number, and 7, the voice. 

3 Mini was not originally a Personal Ending, but the Pluralofa Passive Participle, 
not otherwise used in Latin, but seen in the Greek (u.evot). Amdadmini, originally amami- 
mi estis, means you are loved, as amdti estis means you have been loved. 

* Except in sum, I am, and énquam, I say. 


5 The origin of this final 6 is uncertain. Curtius regards it as simply the thematic 1 


vowel, but Meyer recognizes in it a suffix combined with the thematic vowel; see Cur- 
tius, Verbum, I., pp. 199, 200; Meyer, p. 849. 

$ Probably a part of the stem; but see Curtius, Verbum, II., p. 118; Papillon, pp. 194- 
196; also two papers by the author, on the Formation of the Tenses for Completed Action 
*n the Latin Finite Verb; Transactions of the Am. Phil. Assoc., 1874 and 1875. 
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SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
First Pers. fu-i! fu-i-mus 
Second fu-is-ti fu-is-tis 
Third fu-i-t fu-tru-nt or ére 


9. The Imperative Mood has the following Personal Endings: 


ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 
BINGULAR. PLURAL. SINGULAR. PLURAL 
Pres. Second Pers. —2 te re mini 
Fut. Second to tote tor 
Third tó ntó tor ntor 


248. Infinitives, Participles, Gerunds, and Supines are formed 
with the following endings: 


ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 

Infinitive Present re (ere) ri (eri), 1 

Perfect isse us esse 

Future ürus esse um irt 
Participle Present ns 

Future ürus 

Perfect us 

Gerundive ndus 
Gerund ndi 
Supine um, ü 


FORMATION OF STEMS. 
249. The three Special Stems are all formed from the Verb Stem. 


I|. PRESENT STEM. 

250. The Present Stem, found in the Present Infinitive Active 
by dropping 7e, is generally the same as the Verb Stem in the First 
and in the Fourth Conjugations, and sometimes in the Second. 
Thus, amd, dele, and aud? are both Present Stems and Verb Stems. 


1 M is omitted in the first person, and ¢2, an ancient form of 87, s, is used in the sec- 
ond. Otherwise the endings themselves are regular, but in the second person 2? and ds 
are preceded by is, and erunt in fu-érunt is for eswnt, the full form for sunt. Thus 
J'u-érunt is a compound of fu and esunt for sunt, Fu-istis, in like manner, may bea 
compound of fu and éstés for estés, and fu-isti, of fu and £stz for est? for es. 

2 In the Present the ending is dropped in the Sing. Act., and the endings £e and re 
are shortened from Zis and 77s of the Indicative by dropping s and changing final £ into 
e; see 24, 1, note. In the Future, £ó of the second person corresponds to £7 of the Per- 
fect Ind.; ¢6 and n£ó of the third person to 2 and nf. Tor and n£or add r to tó and nto. 
- Tote doubles the pronominal stem. 

3 The final vowels are generally explained as derived from aja, which became, in 
Conj. L, ajo, shortened to 6 in a-ó, and to à in the other forms, as «m-à-mus ; in 
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251, The Present Stem, when not the same as the Verb Stem, 
is formed from it by one of the following methods : 


1. By adding a short vowel, called the Thematic vowel :! 


rego ; Stem, reg ; Present Stem, rege ; to rule, 
cano 5 *. ean; di cane ; to sing. 
2. By adding a Thematic vowel preceded by n, sc, or t: 
sinó;. Stem, si ; Present Stem, sine ; to permit. 
sperno; * sper, spré ; is sperne ; to spurn. 
temnó; | * tem; « temne ; to despise. 
veterasco;  '"' veterd; se veterasce ; to grow old, 
Crésco ; IS ELT x» crésce ; £o encrease, 
plectó ; *  plee; pleete ; to braid. 
3. By adding a Thematic vowel preceded by i or j: 
capi ; Stem, cap ; Present Stem, cap-je, cape;? to take. 
pello ; e 7 pels TS pel-je, pelle;? to drive, 
eurró; . ceps Jic cure, eurre;? fo run. 


4. By adding a Thematic vowel and inserting n—changed to m before 
a labial, b or p ; see 33, 8: 


frangó; Stem, frag; Present Stem, frange ; to break, 

fundó ; me un " funde; £o pour. 

rumpó ; m crup: px rumpe ; £o burst. 
5. By adding 4, 6, ori: 

juvo; Stem, juv ; Present Stem, juvà ; to assist, 

video; PEN: " vidé ; to see. 

haurió ; * haur for haus ; i hauri ; £o draw. 
6. By reduplicating the stem : 

sistó ; Stem, sta ; Present Stem, sista,? siste ; to place. 

Seró; eae + y sisa, sise, sere ; ^ Zo sow. 


Nore.—Sometimes two of these methods are united in the same stem : 


gignó; Stem, gen ; 


Present Stem, gigene, gigne ;5 to beget. 
nanciscor;  ** nac; e 


nancisce ; & to obtain. 


Conj. IL, ejo, shortened to ed in dél-eó, and to à in dél-e-mus ; and in Conj. IV., ijo, 
shortened to 4ó in awd-ió, to iu in aud-iu-nt, and to ? in aud-i-mus; see 335, foot-note. 

1 This Thematic vowel, originally a, is generally weakened to e oré: reg-e-re, reg-i- 
mus; but sometimes it appears to take the form of 6 or u: reg-ó, reg-u-nt. "There is, 
however, some difference of opinion in regard to the origin of 6 in such cases; see 
24'7, 1, foot-note 5 

? With variable Thematic vowel; see foot-note 1, above. J, pronounced y, assimi- 
lated to 7 and 7 in pelle and curre, as in the Greek BáAXo, from B8áA-joe. See Curtius, 
Verbum, I., p. 300. 

? For stista for stasta. The e in siste takes the several forms of the Thematie vowel. 

* 8 changed to 7 between two vowels; see 31, 1. The vowel a of the stem is 
weakened to 2 before s, but to e before 7; see 24, 1 and 2. aft 

5 Reduplication with Thematic vowel. 

6 N inserted and 2-sc-e added. 
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II. PERFECT STEMS. 
259. Vowel Stems form the Perfect Stem by adding v: 


amó (a-6), amávi; Stem, ama ; Perfect Stem, amav ; to love. 
déle5, delevi ; ua dele, delev ; to destroy. 
audió, audivi; ‘audi; re audiv ; to hear. 


1. In verbs in wd, the Perfect Stem is the same as the Verb Stem: 
acuó, acul; Stem,acu; Perfect Stem, acu, to sharpen. 


258. Many Liquid Stems, and a few others, form the Perfect 
Stem by adding u: 


aló, alui ; Stem, al ; Perfect. Stem, alu ; to nourish. 
fremó, fremui ; Uc frem] fremu ; : to rage. 
teneó, tenui; eer NM da tenu; to hoid. 
doceó, docui ; Kc doc: d docu ; to teach. 
254, Most Consonant Stems form the Perfect Stem by adding 8: 

rego, réxi; Stem, reg; Perfect Stem, réx = régs ; to rule. 

serib6, scripsi;  ** scrib; scrips = seribs ; to wrate, 
carpo, carpsi; “ carp; rf carps ; to pluck, 


255. A few Consonant Stems form the Perfect Stem without 
any suffix whatever. But of these— 


I. Some reduplicate the stem :! 
cand, cecini; Stem,can; Ferfect Stem, cecin ; to sing. 

1. The Repvuprication consists of the initial consonant (or consonants) 
of thé stem with the following vowel, or with e—generally with the follow- 
ing vowel, if that vowel is e, 4, 0, or 2, otherwise with e; see examples under 
271, 1, and 272, 1 

9. The Stem-Vowex a is generally weakened to ?, sometimes to ¢- cadó, 
cecidi (for cecadi), to fall. 

3. In Venns BEGINNING wiTH Sp or St, the reduplication retains both con- 
sonants, but the stem drops the s; sponded, spopondi (for spospondi), to prom- 
ise ; std, stett (for stest2), to stand. 

4. In Courouxps the reduplication is generally dropped, but it is retained 
in the compounds of dé, to give; std, to stand; déscó, to learn; poscó, to 
demand; and sometimes in the compounds of curró, to run; re-sponded, re- 
spondi, to answer; circum-dó, circum-dedi ; circum-sto, cireum-steti, to en- 
circle. The compounds of dé which are of the third conjugation change e 
of the reduplication into i : ad-dó, ad-didi (for ad-dedi), to add ; see 259, 1. 


II. Some lengthen the Stem-Vowel :? 
emó, émi; Stem, em ; Perfect Stem, ém ; to buy. 
ago, egi : e e : eB to drive 
ab-igo, ab-egi; “‘henabion 5 abég; to drive away. 


Nors.—The stem-vowels & and (in compounds) 4 generally become e, as in ago and 
ab-iz6. 


1 See lists, 271, 1, and 272, 1. 2 See lists, 271,2; 272,2. 
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III. Some retain the stem unchanged :! 
icé, ici ; Stem, ic; Perfect Stem, ic; to strike. 
Vis6, visi; ENTRE 8 vis ; to visit. 


Norz.—Of the few verbs belonging to this class, nearly all have the stem-syllable long 


III. Supine Stem, 
256. The Supine Stem adds.t to the Verb Stem : 


amó,? . amàátum; Stem, ama; Supine Stem, amat; to love, 
dicé, dictum ; Gs = dict ; to say. 
moneó, monitum; Uo Hop. s ot monit; £o advise. 
deleó,  délétum; " dele; Y delet; to destroy. 
audio, auditum ; PA adr s n audit; to hear. 
carpo, carptum; T Gp earpt; to pluck. 


1. Stems in d and t, most stems in 1 and r, and a few others, change 
t into s: 


laedó, laesum; Stem, laed; Supine Stem, laes;* ^ to hurt. 
vertó, | versum; x cam i vers;4 to turn. 
verro, versum; sr ee Web de vers; to brush. 
falló, falsum ; 8 5 AES dn fals ; to deceive, 


CLASSIFICATION OF VERBS. * 
FIRST CONJUGATION, 
CLASS L—STEM IN à: PERFECT IN Vi OR ui. 
25d. Principal Parts in—96, are, avi, àtum,6 


These endings belong to most verbs of this conjugation. The follow. 
ing are examples: 


dono donàre donàvi dónàtum, to bestow. 
honóró honóràre honoravi honoratum, to honor. 
liberd liberare liberavi liberatum, to free. 
nomino nominare nominavi nominatum, to name, 
pignd pügnàre pügnàvi pignatum, to fight. 
spérd spérare spéravi spératum, to hope. 


Norte 1.— Poto, Gre, dvi, dtum, to drink, has also a supine, pdtwm. 
Nore 2.—Céndtus, from céno, * to dine,’ and juratus, from juro, * to Swear,’ are active 
in meaning, having dined, etc. Potus, from oto, is also sometimes active in meaning. 


1 See list, 272, 3. 2 For amaó. 3 See 207. 

* Laes is for laedt, plaus for plaudt, vis for vidt, vers for vertt, fals for Jallt, vers 
for verrt ; see 35, 8, 2), note. 

5 The Perfect Formation is selected as the special basis of thís classification, because 
the irregularities of the other principal parts are less important and ean be readily as- 
sociated with this formation. In this classification the regular or usual formation is first 
given with a few examples, then complete lists (1) of all the simple verbs which deviate 
from this fórmation, and (2) of such compounds as deviate in any important particular 
from their simple verbs. 

$ It is deemed unnecessary longer to retain the double mark ~ over final o in verbs. 
The pupil has now learned that this vowel may be short, though it is generally long in 
the Augustan poets, j 
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O58. Principal Parts in—6, are, ui, itum.’ 


erepó crepare crepul crepitum,? to creak. 
cubo cubàre cubui cubitum,? to recline. 
domo domare domuit domitum, to tame. 
énecd énecare énecui énectum,* to kill. 
M. a ^e frictum, 
fricó fricare fricul fricátum, lo rub. 
micó micáre micui 3 to glitter. 
^e "po ( plicavi plicatum, 
plico plieare 1 plicui plicitum,? to fold. 
secd secare secul sectum,' to cut. 
sono sonare sonul sonitum, to sound. 
tonó tonàre tonui to thunder. 
vetó vetüre vetul vetitum, to forbid. 


Crass II —PERFECT IN i. 
259, Principal Parts in—o, àre, i, tum. 


1. Wmu REDUPLICATION.? 


do dare dedi datum, to give. 
std stare steti statum, to stand, 


9. Wiru LENGTHENED STEM-VOWEL.? 


juvo juvare javi jütum,! to assist. 
lavatum,? 

lavó lavàre lavi lautum, to wash. 
lótum, 


Norte 1.—In dé the characteristic @ is short by exception: '? dabam, dabo, darem, 
ete. Four compounds of dó—cireumd0, pessumdd, satisdd, and vénwmdd—are conju- 
gated like the simple verb: the rest are of the Third Conjugation (271). The basis of 
several of these compounds is.do, ‘to place,’ originally distinct froin dé, *to give.’ 

Nore 2.—Compounds of s/ó generally want the Supine. In the Perfect they have 
steti, if the first part is a dissyllable, otherwise stit?: wdsto, adstare, adstiti. Disto and 
exstO want Perfect and Supine. 


1 Note deviations in the Supine. 

2 Inerepo, are, wi (dvi), itum (atum)s discrepo, are, wi (voi), ——. 

3 Compounds which insert m, as accumb0, ete., are of Conj. III. ; see 273. 

4 The simple necd is regular, and even in the compound the forms in dv? and dtum 
occur. 

5 Dimicd, dre, Avi (ui), dtum; emicd, dre, ui, dtum. 

6 Duplicod, multiplico, replico, and supplico, are regular: dre, avi, atum. 

7 Seco has participle secdtirus; sond, sonütürus; juvd, juoatirus, in compounds : 
also jütürus. Resond has Perfect resondvi. Most compounds of sond want the Supine. 

8 See 255, L and II. 

® In poetry, Zavd is sometimes of Conj. III. : lavó, lavere, lav, ete. 

10 This short vowel is explained by the fact that dé is a root-verb formed directly from 
the root da without the suffix from which the d is derived in other verbs in this conju 
gation; see 250, foot-note. 
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260. DEPONENT VERBS. 


In this conjugation deponent verbs are entirely regular. 


ednor conari conàtus sum, to endeavom 
hortor hortari hortàtus sum, to exhort. 
miror mirari miratus sum, to admire. 


SECOND CONJUGATION. 
CLAss L.—STEM IN 6: PERFECT IN Vi OR Ui 


261. Principal Parts in—eo, ére, évi, étum. 


These endings belong to the following verbs : 


deleo delere delevi deletum, to destroy. 
compleó complere complevit complétum,! to fill. 
fleo flere flevi fletum, to weep. 
neo nere névi nétum,? to spin. 


262. Principal Parts in—eo, ére, ui, itum, 


These endings belong to most verbs of this conjugation. The 
following are examples : 


debeo debere debui debitum, to owe, 
habeo habére habui habitum, to have. 
moneo monére monui monitum, to advise, 
noced nocére nocul nocitum, to hurt. 
pared parére pàrui pàritum, to obey. 
placed placére placui placitum, to please. 
taced tacére tacul tacitum, to be silent. 


Norr 1.—Many verbs with the Perfect in ui want the Supine. The fol- 
lowing are the most important : 


canded, to shine. madeo, to be wet. sorbed, £o swallow. 
egeo, to want. niteo, to shine. splended, to shine, 
emineo, £o stand forth. | oleo, to smell, studeo, £o study, 
floreo, to bloom. palleo, to be pale. stupeo, £o be amazed. 
frondeo, £o bear leaves. pateo, to be open. timeo, £o fear. 
horreo, £o shudder. rubeo, to be red. torped, £o be torpid. 
lated, tobe hid. siled, to be silent. vired, to be green, 


Nore 2.—Some verbs, derived mostly from adjectives, want both Perfect 
and Supine. The following are the most important: 


albeo, to be white, hebeo, to be blunt. maered, £o be sad. 
ealved, £o be bald. ümeo, to be moist. polled, — to be powerful. 
càneo, to be gray. immineo, £o threaten. renided, £o shine. 
flàveo, to be yellow. lacteo, | £o suck. squaled, to be filthy. 


AL RNS eon Ae de ae a Li ug i nM M 
1 8o other compounds of the obsolete pled : expled, impled, ete. 
? To these may be added abdoled, abolere, abolév?, abolitum, *to destroy,' with Supine 
in wm. See also abolésco, 27. 
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OLAss II.—Srem IN c, n, r, OR 8: PERFECT IN ul.’ 


263. Principal Parts in—eo, ére, ui, tum or sum,” 


These endings belong to the following verbs : 


censeo cénsére cénsul cénsum,? to think. 

doceo docére docui doctum, to teach. 

misced miscére miscul RUM: to mix. 
mixtum, 

teneo tenére tenui tentum, to hold. 

torred torrere torrul tostum, to roast. 


Crass IIL.—SrEM IN A CONSONANT: PERFECT IN Si ORI. 


264, Principal Parts in—eo, ere, si, tum. 


‘augeo augere auxi auctum, to increase. 
indulgeo indulgere indulsi indultum, to indulge. 
torqueo torquere tors! tortum, to twist, 


285, Principal Parts in—eo, ere, si, sum.” 


algeo algére alsi ———— to be cold. 
árdeo ardére arsi arsum, to burn. 
aa Mr aee cónivi | : 
conived conivére ie de to wink at, 
cónixi | 

frigeo frigére frixi (rare) — to be cold. 
fulgeo fulgere fulsit ——— to shine. 
haereo haerére haest haesum,? to stick. 
jubeo jubére jussi jussum, to order. 
lüceo lücére lüxi — to shine. 
lügeo lugére lüxi ———- io mourn. 
maneo manere mansi mansum, to remain. 
mulged mulgére mulsi mulsum, to milk. 
mulced mulcére mulsi mulsum,’ to soothe. 
rideo ridere risi risum, to laugh. 
suddeo suadére suasi suasum, to advise. 
tergeo tergére tersI tersum, to wipe. 
turged turgére tursi (rare) ——— to swell. 
urged (urgueoó) urgére ursi -— to press. 


Nore.—Cied, ciére, civi, citum, to arouse, has a kindred form, cid, cire, civi, citum, 
from which it seems to bave obtained its Perfect. In compounds the forms of the Fourth 
Conj. prevail, especially in the sense of to call, call forth. 


1 For convenience of reference, a General List of all verbs involving irregularities 
will be found on page 383. 

2 The Present Stem adds 9; see 251, 5. For phonetic changes, see 33-36. 

3 Participle c2nsus and cénsitus.—Percénsed wants Supine: recénsed has recénsum 
and vecénsitum. 

4 In most compounds the Supine is rare. 

5 Poetic, fulgd, fulgere, ete. 

€ The stem of haered is haes. The Present adds é and changes s to r between two 
vowels. In AÀaesi and haesum, 8 standing for ss or s is not changed. 

7 In compounds sometimes mulctwm. 
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266. Principal Parts in—eo, ére, i, tum, 


caved 
faved 
foveo 
moveo 
paveo 
voveo 


With LENGTHENED STEM-VOWEL. 


cavére 
favére 
fovére 
movere 
pavere 
vovere 


cavi cautum, 
favi fautum, 
fovi fotum, 
movi motum, 
pavi 

vovl votum, 


267. Principal Parts in—eo, ére, i, sum, 


morded 
pendeo 
sponded 
tondeo 


sedeod 
vided 


cóniveo 
ferved 
langueó 
liqued 
prandeo 
strideo 


mordére 
pendére 
spondére 
tondére 


1. WirH REDpUuPLICAT'"ON.! 


momordi morsum, 
pependi pénsum, 
spopondi sponsum, 
totondi tonsum, 


2. WiTH LENGTHENED STEM-VOWEL. 


sedére 
vidére 


coOnivére 
fervére 
languére 
liquére 
prandére 
stridére 


sédi sessum,? 
vidi visum, 


9. WirH UNCHANGED Srem. 


cOnivi, cOnixi ——— 3 
fervi, ferbui 

langui 

liqui, licui ——— 
prandi pransum,* 
stridi 


268. DEPONENT VERBS. 


liceor 
mereor 
polliceor 


tueor 


vereor 


fateor 
medeor 


misereor 


ireor 


l. Regular. 


licéri licitus sum, 
meréri meritus sum, 
pollicéri pollicitus sum, 
se tuitus sum 
tuéri z : 
( tütus sum, 
vereri veritus sum, 
2. Irregular. 
fatéri fassus sum, 
mederi ——— 
ULM miseritus sum, 
misereri ; 
misertus sum, 
reri ratus sum, 


to beware, 
to favor. 
to cherish, 
to move. 
to fear. 
to vow. 


to bite. 

to hang. 

to promise, 
to sheur. 


to sit. 
to see. 


to wink at. 
to boil. 


to be langurd. 


to be liquid, 
to dine. 
to creak. 


to bid. 

to deserve. 
to promise. 
to protect. 
to fear. 


to confess. © 
to cure. 


to pity. 
to think. 


! For reduplication in compounds, see 255, I., 4, 
2 So circumseded and superseded. Other compounds thus: assided, ére, assédi, 
assessum ; but dissided, praesideo, and resided, want Supine. 


* Observe that the swpine stem is wanting in most of these verbs, 


* Participle, pránsus, in an active sense, having dined. 
5 Confiteor, éri, confessus : so profiteor. 
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8. Semi-Deponent—Deponent in the Perfect. 


auded audére ausus sum, to dare. 
gauded gaudere gavisus sum, to rejoice. 
soled solére solitus sum, to be accustomed, 


THIRD CONJUGATION. 
Norz.—This conjugation contains the primitive verbs of the language; see 335. 
OLAss L.—STEM IN A CONSONANT: PERFECT IN 81 OR I 
269. Principal Parts in—6 (or io), ere, si, tum. 


These are the regular endings in verbs whose stems end in a 
consonant. The following are examples : 


carpo carpere carpsi carptum,? to pluck. 
cingd cingere ciuxi (gs?) ^ cinctum, to gird, 
icd dicere dixi dictum, to say. 
dicd dücere düxi ductum, to lead. 
exstinguó exstinguere exstinxi exstinctum? to extinguish. 
gero gerere gessl gestum, to carry. 
nübo nübere nupsi nuptum, to marry. 
rego regere réxi réctum,? to rule. 
sumo sümere sümpsI sümptum, to take. 
traho trahere traxi tractum, to draw. 
üro ürere ussi üstum, to burn. 
vehó vehere vexi vectum, to carry. 
vivó vivere vixi victum, to live. 


O'70. Principal Parts in—é (or i6), ere, si, sum." 


cedo cédere céssi cessum, to yield. 
claudo claudere clausi clausum; to close. 
divido dividere divisi divisum, to divide. 
evado evadere Gvàsl éevàsum,? to evade. 
figo figere fixi fixum, to fasten. 
flecto flectere flexi flexum, to bend. 
frendo frendere —— j SENA | to gnash. 
) fressum, f 
laedo laedere laesi laesum,* to hurt. 
ludo lüdere lüsi lüsum, to play. 
mitto mittere misi missum, to send. 
mergo mergere mersi mersum, to dip. 
nectó | nectere d Cane ! nexum to bind. 
nexui 5 j : 
pecto pectere pexi pexum, to comb. 


1 For Phonetic Changes, see 30-36. 

2 The stem-vowel is often changed in compounds: carpd, dé-cerpo ; rego, di-rigo; 
for this change, see 344, 4; also 221. 

3 So other compounds of stinguo (rare): distinguo, ete. 

4 Compounds of e/audó have €? for au, con-clüdo ; those of laedo, à for ae, tl-lido; 
those of plaudo generally 6 for au, ex-plodo ; those of quatio, cu for qua, con-cutto. 

5 So other compounds of edo. $ Compounds take this form in the Perfect. 
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plectó plectere pléxi plexum, to plait. 
plaudó plaudere plausi plausum,! to applaud. 
premó premere pressi? pressum, to press. 
quatió quatere quassi ” quassum,! to shake. 
Spargó Spargere Sparsi Sparsum, to scatter, 
ràdo radere rasi rasum, to shave. 
roódo rodere rosi roósum, to gnaw, 
tergó tergere ters] tersum,? to wipe off. 
trüdo trüdere trüsl trüsum, to thrust, 
211. Principal Parts in—o (or id), ere, 1, tum, 
1. WirH REDUPLICATION. 

abdo abdere abdidi abditum, to hide. 
cano canere cecini cantum, to sing. 
erédó crédere credidi créditum,$ to believe. 
disco discere didici to learn. 
pango pangere pepigi pactum, to bargain. 

a panxi panctum,! | , 
pangó pangere pógl pactum, | to fix in. 
pario parere pepeir partum, to bring forth. 
sist sistere stiti statum,? to race. 
tango tangere tetigi tactum,!° to touch, 

z : tentum,!? 
tendo tendere tetendi t6nsum, _to stretch. 
tollo tollere sustuli sublatum,!! to raise. 
vendo vendere vendidi venditum, to sell. 
pungo pungere pupugi punctum,!? to prick, 

2. Witn LeNGTHENED Stim-Vowen. 

ago agere egi actum,}3 to drive. 
capid capere cépi captum,!4 to take. 
emó emere emi emptum,!5 to buy. 


1 See page 121, foot-note 4. 
? See 34, 1, note; 35, 8, 2). 


3 Also terged, torgére, etc. ; compounds take this form ; see 265. 


* So all compounds of dó except those of Conjugation I.; see 259, note 1. 


5 Concino, ere, concinui, 
Perfect and Supine. 

$ Explained as a compound of dd; see abdo. 

7 Compingo, ere, compégi, compactum ; 80 also impingd. Dépangd wants Perfect; 
repangd, Perfect and Supine. 

5$ Participle, paritirus: compounds are of Conjugation IV. 

? Compounds thus: cónsisto, ere, constiti, constitum ; but cérewmsteti also occurs. 

10 Compounds drop the reduplication. 

11 Attollo and extollo want Perfect and Supine. 

1? Compounds thus : com wungo, ere, compunxi, compiünetum. 

18 80 circwmago and perago; satago wants Perfect and Supine. Other compounds 
change @ into 4 in the Present: abigo, ere, abeg?, abüctwm ; but co?gó becomes c0g0, 
ere, coegi, coüctum, and deigo, dégo, ere, dégi, without Supine. Prédigo wants Supine, 
and ambigo, Perfect and Supine. 

‘4 So antecapio ; other compounds thus: accipio, ere, accép?, acceptum. 

15 So coemó ; other compounds thus: adámo, ere, adémi, ademptum. 


; $0 occind and praecino; other compounds want 


PX 
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fació facere féci factum,! to make. 
fugio fugere fiigi fugitum, to flee. 
jacio jacere jéci jactum,? to throw. 
frangó frangere fregi fractum,® to break. 
lego legere . legi léctum,* to read. 
linquó linquere liqui s to leave. 
8cabó scabere scabi —— to scratch, 
vincó vincere vici vietum, to conquer. 
cumpo rumpere rupi ruptum, to burst. 


272. Principal Parts in— (or id), ere, 1, sum.* 


1. WrirrH REDUPLICATION. 


cada cadere cecidi casum,? to fall. 
eaedo caedere cecidi caesum,? to cut. 
curro currere cucurri cursum,? to run. 
fallo fallere fefelli falsum,!° to deceive, 
parcó parcere peperci (parsi) parsum,!! to spare. 
pello pellere pepuli pulsum,!? to drive, 
pendó pendere pependi pénsum,!? to weigh. 
posco poscere poposci ——— 8 to demand. 
5 12 
tundó tundere tutudi Wi, to beat. 
tüsum, 

2. Wira LENGTHENED STEM-VOWEL. 
edo edere edi esum, to eat. 
fodio fodere fodi fossum, to dig. 
fundo fundere füdi füsum, to pour. 

3. WirH Uncuancep STEM. 

accendó accendere accendi accénsum,!l — £o kindle. 
cüdo cüdere cüdi cüsum, to forge. 
défendo défendere défendi défénsum,!^ to defend. 


1 Passive irregular: (70, fier?, factus swum; see 294. So satisfacid and compounds 
of facio with verbs; but compounds with prepositions thus: cénjicid, conficere, confeci, 
confectum ; with regular Passive, conjicior, conjicr, confectus sum. 

2 Superjació has jactum or jectum in Supine: compounds with monosyllabic prepo- 
Sitions thus: abicid, abicere, abjéci, abjectum ; see page 20, foot-note 1. 

3 Compounds thus: DOTPIRgO, ere, eonfregt, ai 
qligo, ere, diléai, PER so intellego, MNA ‘hough asgliok: CON in the Perfect, 

5 Compounds with Supine: relinquo, ere, reliqui, relictum. 

$ For Phonetic Changes, see 30-36. 

7 Incidé, ere, incidi, incdisum ; so occid and recidd ; other compounds want Supine. 

8$ Compounds thus: concidd, ere, concidi, concisum. 

9 Hxcurro and praecurrd generally retain the reduplication: ezcueurr?, praeccucur- 
rt; other compounds generally drop it. 

19 Refello, ere, refelli, without Supine. 
1 Comparco, ere, comparsi, comparsum, also with e for a: compercó, ere, ete. 
Imparc and reparco want Perfect and Supine. 
12 Compounds drop reduplication, 255, L., 4. 
13 Compounds retain reduplication, 255, I., 4. 
44 So other compounds of the obsolete cando and fendo. 
10 
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findó findere fidi (findi)  fissum, to part. 
có cere ici ictum, to strike. 
mandé mandere mandi mansum, to chew. 
x = su 
pando pandere pandi PE to open. 
pansum, 
e pinsitum, 
SEC SN eet ERE pinsi 
pinso(pisO) pinsere Insul pistum, to pound. 
p pinsum, 
prehendó ^ prehendere, prehendi prehénsum,! lo grasp. 
Scando scandere scandi scansum, to climb. 
scindó scindere seidi scissum, to rend. 
solvo solvere solvi solütum,? to loose. 
vello vellere velli (vulsi)  vulsum, to pluck. 
verró verrere verri versum, io brush. 
vertó vertere verti versum,? to turn, 
viso visere visi visum, to visit. 
volvó volvere volvi volütum, to roll. 
Nore 1.—Some verbs with the Perfect in si or ? want the Supine: 
ango, ere, &nxi, £o squeeze. metuo, ere, 1, to fear. 
annuo, ere, 1, to assent. plus, ere, i, o» plüvi, to rain. 
batuo, ere, 1, £o beat. psallo, ere, i, to play the har. 
bibo, ere, 1, to drink. sido, ere, 1,* to sit down. 
congruo, ere, i, to agree. ningo, ere, ninxi, £o snow. 
ingruo, ere, i, to assaát. Strido, ere, 1, to creak. 
lambo, ere, 1, to tiek. Sternuo, ere, I, to sneeze, 


Nore 2.—Some verbs want both Perfect and Supine: 


clango, to clang. hisco, io gape. 
claudo, to be lame. vàdo, to go.® 
fatisco, to gape. temno, £o despise.® 
glisco, £o grow. vergo, to incline. 


CLAss IIL.—STEM IN A CONSONANT: PERFECT IN ul. 


273. Principal Parts in—s (or i6), ere, ui, itum. 

aceumbo accumbere accubul aceubitum,' to recline. 

* » alitum, : 
aló alere alui i rt to nourish, 

altum, 
: i depsitu 

depsó depsere depsui depend l to knead. 
elicio élicere élicui élicitum,? to elicit. 
frem6 fremere fremui fremitum, to rage. 
gemo gemere gemui gemitum, to groan. 
gignd gignere genui genitum, to beget. 
moló molere molui molitum, to grind. 


1 Often written prendo, prendere, ete. 
2 V is here changed to its corresponding vowel wu: solitum for solotum. 
3 Compounds of dé, prae, re, are generally deponent in the Present, impariost, and 
/ Future. | 
* Perfect and Supine generally supplied from sedeo; hence sed, sessum. Soincom . 
pounds. 
5 See évado, 270. 
8 But contemno, ere, contempsit, contemptum. 
" So other compounds of cumbd, cubo; see cubo, 258. 
8 Other compounds of Zacid thus: alliciod, allécere, alléxi, allectum. 
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NL. pinsitum, 
" f pinsui 3 
pinso pinsere T pistum, to crush, 
p pinsum, 
pónó pónere posui positum, to place. 
strep6 strepere strepui strepitum, to make a noise. 
vomo vomere vomul vomitum, to vomit. 


Note.—Compésco, ‘to restrain’; ewcello, ‘to excel’; furo, ‘to rage’; sterio, ‘to 
snore’; and tremd, ‘to tremble, have the Perfect in w2, but want the Supine. 


274, Principal Parts in—é (or id), ere, ui, tum. 


colo colere colui cultum, to cultivate. 
consulo consulere cónsului consultum, (o consult. 
occuló occulere occului occultum, to hide. 
rapid rapere rapui raptum,? to snatch. 
sero serere serul sertum, to connect, 
texo texere texul textum, to weave, 
275. Principal Parts in—é, ere, sui, sum. 
meto metere messul 3 messum, to reap. 
E néxi . 
nectó nectere : : nexum, to bind. 
nexul 


bu 


Crass III. —STEM IN A VOWEL: PERFECT IN VlO 


276, The following verbs have the Perfect in Avi from a stem in à: 


pasco 4 pascere pavi pastum, to feed. 
sterno sternere stravi stratum, to strew. 
veterasco veterascere veteravi t to grow old. 
2777. The following verbs have the Perfect in 6vi from a stem in 6: 
abolésco aboléscere abolévi abolitum,? ¢o disappear. 
cerno cernere crévi crétum, to decide. 
créscd créscere crévi cretum, to grow. 
quiésco quiéscere quiévi quiétum, to rest. 
Sperno Spernere Sprévi sprétum, to spurn. 
Suesco suéscere Suevi suetum, to become accustomed. 


Norz.— Sero, serere, sevi, satum," £o so. 
2'78. The following verbs have the Perfect in ivi from a stem in i: 


arcéss6 arcéssere arcéssivi arcéssitum, 4o call for. 
. capésso capéssere eapéssivi capéssitum, to lay hold of. 
cupid cupere cupivi cupitum, to desire. 
( facéssivi 


facéss6 facéssere facéssitum, to make. 


| facéssi 


1 Other compounds of ce//ó want the Perfect and Supine, except percello, percellere, 
perculi, perculsum. 

2 Compounds thus: corripid, corripere, corripui, correptum. 

3 The Perfect in $42 seems to be a double formation, s? enlarged to sw. 

4 The stem of pdscé is pd, pds; the Present Stem adds sce; see 251, 2. 

5 So inoléscd ; but adoléscd has Supine adultum; exoléscd, exolétwm ; obsolésed 
absolétum. 

_ 6 Incréscé and suceréscó want the Supine. 
7 Compounds thus : cónsero, conserere, cOnsévi, consitum. 


pee 
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incésso 
lacéssó 
lino 
nósaecóo 
peto 
quaero 
rudo 
sapid 
sino 
teró 
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incéssere 


lacéssere 
linere 
noscere 
petere 
quaerere 
rudere 
sapere 
sinere 
terere 


1 incéssivi 


incéssi 
lacéssivi 
livi, lévi 
novi 
petivi 
quaesivi 
rudivi 


Sapivi, sapul 


SIVI 
trivi 


lacéssitum, 
litum, 
nótum,! 
petitum, 
quaesitum,? 
ruditum, 


situm, 
tritum, 


279. Principal Parts in—o, ere, i, tum. 


These are the regular endings in verbs with u-stems. 


are examples: 


acuo acuere acul 

arguo arguere argul 

imbuo imbuere imbui 

minuó minuere minul 

ruó ruere rul 

statuod statuere Statul 

tribuo tribuere tribui 
NorE.—Z7"uo and strud have the Perfect 1n x1. 

fluó fluere flüxi? 

struó struere Strüxi* 

INCEPTIVES. 


acutum, 
argutum, 
imbtitum, 
minütum, 
rutum, 
statutum, 
tribütum, 


fluxum, 
Strüctum, 


to attack. 


to provoke 
to smear. 
to know. 
to ask. 

to seek. 

to bray. 

to taste. 

to permit. 
to rub, 


The following 


to sharpen. 
to convict. 
to imbue. 

to diminish. 
to fall. 

to place. 

to wmpart. 


to flow. 
to build, 


280. Inceptives end in sco, and denote the beginning of 


an action. 


Norr.— When formed from verbs, they are called Verbal Inceptives, and 
when formed from nouns or adjectives, Denominative Inceptives. 

281. Most Versa IwcEPTIvES want the Supine, but take the Perfect 
of their primitives: 


acescó 
aresco 
caléscd 
florésco 
tepeseó 
viréscó 


(aceo) 
(areo) 
(caleo) 
( flored) 
(teped) 
(véreo) 


EESTI 


to become sour. 

to become dry. 

to become warm. 
to begin to bloom. 
to become warm. 
to become green. 


NorE.— The following take the Perfect and Supine of their primitives: 


concupisco 
convaléscó 
exardésco 
inveterasco 
Obdormiscó 
revivisco 
SCIsco 


(con, cupto) 
(con, valeo) 
(em, ardeo) 
(zmwetero) 
(0b, doro) 
(re, vivo) 
(scio) 


acescere acul 
aréscere arul 
ealeseere calui 
florescere florui 
tepescere tepul 
viréscere virui 

ere coneupivi 

ere convalul 

ere exürsi 

ere inveteravi 

ere obdormivi 

ere revixi 

ere scivi 


concupitum, 
convalitum, 
exarsum, 
inveteratum, 
obdormitum, 


revictum, 


scitum, 


to desire. 

to grow strong. 
to burn. 

to grow old. 

to fall asleep. 
to revive. 

to enact. 


1 $0 ignéscd; dgndscd and cógnósco have itwm in Supine, dgnitum; digndscd and 
internosco want Supine. 
2 Compounds thus: acquird, ere, acguisivi, acquisitum. 
3 For flug-si, strug-s?, formed not from u-stems, but from consonant-stems. 
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282, Most DrNowrNATIVE INoEPTIVES want both Perfect and Supine: 


ditéscd 
duleéscd 


(dives), 


to grow rich. 
(dulcis), to become sweet. 
grandéscd (grandis), to grow large. 


mitésed 


Norr.—The following have the Perfect in ui: 


(mitis) 
molléseó (mollis), 
puerásco (puer), 


to grow mild. 
to py soft. 
to become a boy. 


crébréscó (créber) ere crebrul, to become frequent. 
dürésco (durus) ere dirui, to become hard. 
innotéscd (in, notus) ere innotui, to become known. 
macrésco (macer) ere macrul, to become lean. 
maturéscd (maturus) ere matirui, to ripen. 

obmiitéscd (0b, mutus) ere obmitui, to grow dumb. 
recridéscd (re, crudus) ere recrüdui, to bleed afresh, 
vilésco (vilis) ere vilui, to become worthless. 


288. DEPONENT VERBS. 


amplector I amplexus sum, to embrace, 
apiscor i aptus sum,! to obtain. 
comminiscor 1 commentus sum,? to devise. 
expergiscor I experréctus sum, to awake, 
fatiscor j^ e to gape. 
fruor 1 | Trüptus en l to enjoy. 
fruitus sum, | : 
fungor I fünctus sum, to perform. 
gradior i gressus sum, to walk. 
irascor I ——— to be angry. 
labor 1 làpsus sum, to fall. 
liquor I to melt. 
loquor i locütus sum, to speak. 
morior I (iri, rare) mortuus sum,° to die. 
nanciscor 1 nactus (nanctus) sum, to obtain, 
nascor I natus sum,? to be born. 
nitor i * ; hal ie to strive. 
nixus sum, 
obliviscor I oblitus sum, to forget. 
paciscor I pactus sum, to bargain. 
patior I passus sum, to suffer. 
proficiscor 1 profectus sum, to sel out. 
queror I questus sum, to complain. 
reminiscor 1 ————— to remember. 
ringor i rictus sum, to growl. 
sequor I secütus sum, to follow. 
ulciscor i ultus sum, to avenge. 
tutor I üsus sum, to use. 
vescor I teer to eat. 
Semi-Deponent—Deponent in the Perfect. 
fido fidere fisus sum, to trust. 


1 Adipiscor, 7, adeptus sum ; so indipiscor. 
09 , 


? Vom-miniscor is compounded of con, and the obsolete méiniscor ; re-mániscor 
wants the Perfect. 

3 Dé-fetiscor, i, dé-fessus sum. 

4 Compounds thus: aggredior, à, aggressus sum. 

5 Morior has future participle morétürus; ndscor, nàscitürus. 
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FOURTH CONJUGATION. 
Crass I.—STemM IN I: PERFECT IN vi. 


284. Principal Parts in—io, ire, ivi, itum. 


The following are examples: 


finio finire finivi finitum, to finish. 
lénio lenire lenivi lénitum, to alleviate. 
münió münire münivi münitum, to fortify. 
pünió pünire pünivi pünitum, to punish. 
scid scire scivi scitum, to know, 
sepelio Sepelire sepelivi sepultum,! to bury. 
sitio sitire Sitivi a to thirst. 


vagio vagire vagivi ———— to ery. 


Norx 1.—V is often dropped in the Perfect: audi for audivi ; see 235, 1. 

Nore 2.—Desideratives (338, III.)—except esur$ó, ire, ——, itum ; nüp- 
turid, ire, Voi, and parturéo, ire, wi—want both Perfect and Supine. Alsoa 
few others: 


balbütio, to stammer. ferócio, to be fierce. ságio, to be wise. 
eaecütio, to be blind. gannio, to bark. superbio, to be proud. 
ferio, to strike. ineptió, ^ fo trifle. tussio, to cough. 


CLASS IL.—STEM IN c, 1, on r: PERFECT IN ui. 


285. Principal Parts in—i6, ire, ui, tum. 


amició amicire amicul (xi) amictum, to clothe. 
aperió aperire aperul apertum, to open. 
operió operire operul opertum, to cover. 
salio salire salui (i1) (saltum)? to leap. 


Cuass III.—STEM IN A CONSONANT: PERFECT IN Si OR i. 


286. Principal Parts in—i6, ire, si, tum. 


2 : D fartum,? 
farció farcire farsi il to stuff. 
fulció fulcire fulsi fultum, to prop. 
haurio * haurire hausi haustum, hausum, to draw. 
saepio saepire saepsi saeptum, to hedge in. 
sanció sancire sanxi 1 Sancnume to ratify. 

sanctum, 

Sarció sarcire sarsi sartum, to patch. 
vinció vincire vinxi vinctum, to bind. 


1 Supine irregular. 

2 Compounds thus: désélZo, tre, ui (32), (désuléwm). 

3 Compounds thus: cónfercio, ire, confers, confertum. 

4 The stem of Aaurio is haus. The Present adds 2 and changes 8 to r between two 
vowels. In Aawsi and hausum, s standing for ss or st is not changed. 
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2877. Principai Parts in—io, ire, si, sum. 


raució raucire rausi rausum, to be hoarse. 
sentio sentire sensi sensum, to feel. 


Norx.— The following verbs have the Perfect in 2 : 


comperioó comperire comperi compertum, to learn. 
reperio reperire reperi repertum, £o find. 
venio venire veni! ventum, £o come. 


288. DEPONENT VERBS. 
1. Regular. 


blandior iri blanditus sum, to flatter. 
largior iri largitus sum, to bestow. 
mentior iri mentitus sum, to lie. 
molior irl molitus sum, to strive. 
partior iri partitus sum, to divide. 
potior? in potitus sum, to obtain. 
sortior ini sortitus sum, to draw lots, 
2. Irregular. . 
assentior? iri assensus sum, to assent. 
experior iri expertus sum, to (iy. 
metior iri ménsus sum, to measure. 
opperior iri | SpDerton SUM t to await. 
opperitus sum, 
ordior ini orsus sum, to begin. 
orior iri ortus sum,‘ to rise. 


IRREGULAR VERBS. 


289. A few verbs which have special irregularities are 
called by way of preéminence Irregular or Anomalous 
Verbs. They are sum, edd, ferd, volo, fi, e0, queo, and 
their compounds. 


290. Sum, ‘I am,’ and its compounds. 


I. The conjugation of sum has been already given (204); its numerous 
compounds—absum,® adsum, désum, praesum,* etc.—except possum and pro- 
sum, are conjugated in the same way. 


! With lengthened stem-vowel. 

2 In the Present Indicative and Subjunctive, forms of Conjugation III. occur. 

3 Compounded of ad and sentío ; see 287. 

4 Participle, oritirus.—Present Indicative, Conjugation IIL, oreris, oritur. Imper- 
fect Subjunctive, orzrer or orerer.—80 compounds, but adorior follows Conjugation IV. 

5 Absum and praesum, like possum, have Present Participles, absens and praesens, 
used as adjectives, absent, present. 
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II. Possum, posse, potui, to be able. 
SINGULAR. INDICATIVE. PLURAL. 

Pres. possum, potes, potest ; possumus, potestis, possunt. 
Imp. poteram;! poteràmus. 

Fut. potero; poterimus. 

Perf. potui; potuimus. 

Plup. potueram ; potueràmus. 

F. P. potuero; potuerimus. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Pres. possim, possis, possit; possimus, possitis, possint. 
Imp. possem; possemus. 

Perf. potuerim ; potuerimus. 

Plup. potuissem ; potuissémus. 

INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 


Pres. posse. 
Perf. potuisse. 


Pres. potens (as an adjective). 


Nore 1.—Posswm is compounded of potis, ‘able,’ and swm,‘to be. The parts are 
sumetimes separated, and then potis is indeclinable: potis swm, potis sumus, ete. 


Note 2.—In possum observe—2 


1) That potis drops £s, and that £ is assimilated before 8: possum for potsum. 


2) That the Perfect is potu? not potfwi.? 


8) That posse and possem are shortened forms for potesse and potessem. 


III. Proswm, I profit,’ is compounded of pro, prod, ‘for,’ and sum, ‘to 
be. It retains d when the simple verb begins with-e: prdsum, prddes, 


prodest, etc. 
291. Edo, edere, 


edi, esum, 


Otherwise it is conjugated like sw. 


^ to eat. 


This verb is sometimes regular, and sometimes takes forms similar, 


except in quantity,? to those of sum which begin in es. Thus— 
INDICATIVE. 
ORE edo, edis, edit ; edimus, editis, edunt. 
es,? est; estis. 
SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PAR ederem, ederés, ederet; ederémus,  ederétis, ederent. 
essem, esses, esset ; éssemus, essetis, essent. 


1 Inflected regularly through the different persons: poteram, poterds, poterat, eto. 
So also in the other tenses: po£ui, potuisti, etc. 

? For old and rare forms, see 204, 2. Potwi is probably a regular perfect in A 
from an obsolete verb poteo or potio; see 2962, 285; also Stolz, p. 225. 

3 These forms have é long before s, while the corresponding forms of su have e shore 
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IMPERATIVE. 
om es edite. 
68 ;! este. 
Fut. ee editite, edunto. 
esto; estote. 
INFINITIVE. 
Pres. edere, ésse. 


Norte 1.—In the Passrvz, éstur for editwr and éssétur for ederétur also occur.” 

Norz 2.—Forms In rM for am occur in the Present Subjunctive: edim, eds, edit, 
etc., for edam, edàs, edat, etc. 

Norte 3.—CoMwPOoUNDs are conjugated like the simple verb, but comedo has in the Su 
pine coméswm or coméstum. 


292. Fero, ferre, tuli, latum, to bear. 


ACTIVE VOICE. 


SINGULAR. INDICATIVE. PLURAL. 
Pres. fero, fers, fert; ferimus, fertis,? ferunt, 
Imp. ferébam;? ferébàmus. 
Fut. feram; feremus. 
Perf. iull; tulimus. 
Plup. tuleram ; tuleràmus, 
F. P. tuleré; tulerimus. 
Pres. feram ; SUBJUNCTIVE. feràmus. 
Imp. ferrem; ferrémus.* 
Perf. tulerim ; tulerimus. 
Plup. tulissem ; tulissémus. 
Pres. fer;5 IMPERATIVE. ferte. 
Fut. ferto, fertóte, 
ferto; ferunto. 

INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
Pres. ferre. | Pres. ferens. 
Perf, tulisse. 
Fut. làtürus esse. Fut. làtürus. 


1 See page 136, foot-note 2. 

2 Fer-s, fer-t, fer-tis, like es-t, es-tis, dispense with the usual thematic vowel 4 
With such vowel the forms would be feris, ferit, feritis. 

3 Inflect the several tenses in full: ferébam, ferébàs, etc. 

4--Ferrem, etc., for fererem, etc.; ferre for ferere (e dropped). 

5 Fer for Jere; ferto, ferte, fertote, ferris, fertur, without thematic vowel. 
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GERUND. SUPINE. 
Gen. ferendi, 
Dat. ferendo, 
Ace. ferendum, Acc. latum, 
Abl. ferendo. ADI. lati. 
PASSIVE VOICE. 
feror, ferri, latus sum, to be borne. 
SINGULAR. INDICATIVE. PLURAL. 
Pres. feror, ferris, fertur ;1 ferimur, ferimini, feruntur 
Imp. ferébar ; ferébamur. 
Fut. ferar; ferémur. 
Perf. latus sum ; làti sumus. 
Plup. làtus eram ; lati eràmus, 
F. P. làtus ero; lati erimus. 
SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Pres. ferar; feramur. 
Imp. ferrer;! ferrémur. 
Perf. làtus sim; © lati simus. 
Plup. latus essem ; lati essemus. 
Pres. ferre;! IMPERATIVE. ferimini. 
Fut. fertor,! 
fertor; feruntor. 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
Pres. ferri! 
Perf. latus esse. Perf. latus. 
Fut. latum iri. Ger. ferendus. 


1. Ferd has two principal irregularities : 
1) Its forms are derived from three independent stems, seen in fero, tuli, 


làtum. 


2) Ii dispenses with the thematic vowel, e or 2, before 7, s, and £. 
2. Compounns of feró are conjugated like the simple verb, but in a few of 
them the preposition suffers a euphonic change: 


abe auferd auferre '  abstuli ablatum 
ad- adferd adferre attuli allatum 
cone confero conferre contuli eollátum 
dis- differo differre distuli dilatum 
Cx- effero efferre extuli elatum 
en- infero inferre intuli illàtum 
00- offero offerre obtuli oblatum 
sub- sufterd sufferre sustuli sublatum 
1 Without thematic vowel. b. 


rs 
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Norzr.—Sustuli and sublütwm are not often used in the sense of sufferd, to bear, but 
they supply the Perfect and Supine of fo//0, to raise; see 271. 


293, Vol, velle, volui, to be willing. 
Nolo, nolle, nolui, to be unwilling. 
Malo, malle, málui, to prefer. 
INDICATIVE. 
Pres. voló, nólo, malo, 
vis, non vis, mavis, 
vult; non vult ; mavult ; 
voiumus, nolumus, malumus, 
vultis, non vultis, mavultis, 
volunt. nolunt. malunt. 
Imp. volébam. nolébam. màlébam. 
Fut. volam. nolam. malam. 
Perf. volui. nolui. malui. 
Plup. volueram. nólueram. malueram. 
F. P. voluero. nóluero. maluero. 
SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Pres. velim.! nólim. màlim. 
Imp. vellem.? nóllem. màllem. 
Perf. voluerim. nóluerim. maluerim. 
Plup. voluissem. noluissem. | maluissem. 
IMPERATIVE. 
Pres. noli, nólite. 
Fut. nohlto,  nolitote, 
nolitó;  nolunto. 
INFINITIVE. 
Pres. velle. nolle. mille. 
Perf. voluisse. noluisse. màluisse. 
PARTICIPLE. 
Pres. volens. | nolens. | 


Note 1.—The stem of voló is vol, with variable stem-vowel, o, e, u. 

Nore 2.—NoL0 is compounded of a2 or nón and voló ; MALO, of magis 
and volo. 

Nore 3.—RanE Forms.—{1) Of voL6: volt, voltis, for vult, vultis ; sis, 
vültis, for si vis, si vultis ; vin’ for visne.—(2) Of NOLO: névis, névult (nevolt), 


1 Velim is inflected like sim, and vellem like essem. 

2 Vellem and velle are syncopated forms for celerem, velere; e is dropped and r 
assimilated: celerem, velrem, vellem ; velere, velre, velle. So nollem and nolle, for 
nólerem aná nolere; mdllem and màlle, for malerem and màlere. 
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névelle, for nón (n2) vis, nón (n2) vult, nolle.—(3) Of MALO: mavolo, mavelim, 
mavellem, for màlo, malim, mallem. 


294, Fio, 


fieri, factus sum, 


INDICATIVE. 


SINGULAR. 


Pres. 
Imp. 
Fut. 


Perf. 
Plup. 
DE 


Pres. 
Imp. 


Perf. 
Plup. 


Pres. 


fid, fis, fit; 
fiébam ; 
fiam ; 

factus sum; 
factus eram; 
factus ero; 


fiam ; 

fierem ; 

factus sim ; 
factus essem ; 


IMPERATIVE. 
fi; 


INFINITIVE. 


Pres. 
Perf. 
Fut. 


295. Eo, 


Pres. 


Imp. i 


Fut. 
Perf. 


Plup. 
p P 


Pres. 


Imp. i 


Perf. 


Plup. 


fieri. 
factus esse. 
factum iri. 


ire, ivi, 


INDICATIVE. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 


Iverim ; 
ivissem ; 
IMPERATIVE. 
ito, 
ito; 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 


itum, 


to become, be made.* 


PLURAL. 
fimus, fitis, fiunt. 
fiébamus. 
fiemus. 
facti sumus. 
facti eramus. 
facti erimus. 


fiàmus. 
fierémus. 

facti simus. 
facti essémus. 


fite. 


PARTICIPLE. 


Perf. factus. 
Ger. faciendus. 


to go. 


imus, itis, eunt. 
Ibàmus. 

ibimus. 

Ivimus. 
Iveramus. 
iverimus. 


eamus. 
irémus. 
iverimus. 
ivissémus, 


ite. 
itdte, 
eunto. 


1 Compounns of f20 are conjugated like the simple verb, but ee défit, and injii 2 
are defective; see 297, III., 2. 
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INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
Pres. ire. Pres. iens, Gen. euntis. 
Perf. ivisse. 
Fut. itürus esse. Fut. itürus. 

GERUND. SUPINE. 

Gen. eundi, 

Dat. eundo, 

Acc, eundum, Acc. itum, 

Abl. eundo. Abl. iti. 


1, Eo is a verb of the Fourth Conjugation, but it forms the Supine with a short vowel 
(itwm), and is irregular in several parts of the Present System. It admits contraction 
according to 235: istis for ivistis, etc. 

2. Ho, a8 an intransitive verb, wants the Passive, except when used impersonally in 
the third singular, itwr, ibátur, etc. (301, 1), but 27?, the Passive Infinitive, occurs as an 
auxiliary in the Future Infinitive Passive of the regular conjugations: amdtum iri, etc. 

8. Compounns of eo generally shorten 7e? into 42. Véned (vénum ed) has sometimes 
véniébam for vénibam. Many compounds want the Supine, and a few admit in the 
Future a rare form in eam, és, éet. 

Note 1.—Transitive compounds have the Passive: aded, to approach; adeor, etc. 

NorE 2.—Ambio is regular, like audid, though ambibam for ambiébam occurs. 


O90. Queo, quire, quivi, quitum, to be able, and nequeo, nequire, nequivi 
(iz), nequitum, to be unable, are conjugated like eo, but they want the Im- 
perative and Gerund, and are rare except in the Present tense.! 


DEFECTIVE VERBS. 


297. Defective Verbs want certain parts. "The following are 
the most important :? 


I. PRESENT SYSTEM WANTING. 


Coepi, I have begun. Memini, J remember. Odi, I hate. 

INDICATIVE. 

Perf, coepi. memini. ódi. 

Plup, coeperam. memineram. oderam. 

F. P. coepero. meminero. ódero. 
SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Perf. coeperim. | meminerim. | óderim. 

Plup. coepissem. meminissem. ddissem. 
IMPERATIVE. 


Sing. memento. | 
Plur. mementote. 


1 A Passive form, quitur, nequitur, etc., occurs before a Passive Infinitive. 
2 For many verbs which want the Perfect or Supine, or both, see 262-284. 
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INFINITIVE. 

Perf. coepisse. | meminisse. odisse. 

Fut. coeptürus esse. | Osürus esse. 
PARTICIPLE. 

Perf. coeptus. osus.! 

Fut, coeptürus. osürus. 


1. With Passive INFINITIVES, coep? generally takes the Passive form : coeptus swm, 
eram, etc. Coeptus is Passive in sense. 

2. Memini and 0d: are Present in sense; hence in the Pluperfect and Future Perfect 
they have the sense of the Imperfect and Future. Nóv?, ‘I know,’ Perfect of ndscd, ‘to 
learn,’ and eónsuevi, ‘1 am wont,’ Perfect of cónsuésco, ‘to accustom one's self,’ are also 
Present in sense. 


II. PARTS OF EACH SYSTEM WANTING. 
1. Aio, I say, say yes.” 


Indic. Pres, àio, ais,3 ait ; aiunt. 
Imp. aiébam, -ébas,  -ébat; -ébamus, -ébatis, -ébant.4 
Perf, — ait ; 

Subj. Pres. aids, ^ diat; —— —— ——  &àiant. 


Imper. Pres. ai (rare). 
Part. Pres. aiens. 
2. Inquam, 7 say. 


Indic. Pres. inquam, inquis, inquit; inquimus,  inquitis, inquiunt. 


Imp. inquiebat ; 4 
Fut. inquies, inquiet ; —— 
Perf. inquisti, inquit ; —— 


Imper. Pres. inque. Fut. inquito. 


9. Fari, to speak.° 


Indic. Pres. -—— fatur ; —— 
Fut. fabor, a fabitur ; 
Perf. fatus sum, es, est ; fati sumus, estis, sunt. 
Plup. fatus eram, eras, erat; fàtieràmus, eradtis, erant. 
Subj. Perf. fatus sim, sis, sit ; fati simus, sitis, sint. 
Piup. fatus essem, essés, esset; fati essémus, essetis, essent. 
Imper. Pres. fare. 
Infin. Pres. fari. 
Fart. Pres. (fans) fantis. Ferf, fatus. Ger. fandus. 
Gerund, Gen. and Adi. fandi, do. Supine, Abl. fata. 


1 (sus is Active in sense, hating, but is rare except in compounds: exdsus, perdsus. 

2 In this verb @ and 7 do not form a diphthong; before a vowel the 4 has the sound 
of y: à-yO, d-yunt; see 10, 4, 3). 

3 The interrogative form aisne is often shortened into ain’. 

4 Aibam, aibds, etc., occur; also inguibat for inguiébat. 

5 Fari is used chiefly in poetry. Compounds have some forms not found in the 
simple: adfamur, adfamini, adfabar; effaberis. 
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III. IMPERATIVES AND ISOLATED FORMS. 


1. IMPERATIVES. 


have, . havéte; havétoó; Inf. havére,! hail. 
salvé, salvéte, salvéto ;* salvére, hatl. 
cedó, cette, tell me, give me. 
apage, begone. 
9. IsoLATED Fons. 
INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PRESENT. FuruRE. PRESENT. IMPERFECT. INFINITIVE. 
eonfit ; eonfiat; cdnfieret ; confieri, £o be done. 
defit, défiont; défiet; defiat;  —— défierl, £o be wanting. 
infit,  infiunt, —— — —— — to begin. 


Sub. Imp. forem, forés, foret, —— forent. Inf. fore.8 
Ind. Pres. ovat, he rejoices. Part. ovans. 
Ind. Pres. quaesó, quaesumus,* / pray. 


IMPERSONAL VERBS. 


298, Impersonal Verbs correspond to the English Impersonal 
with it: licet, it is lawful; oportet, it behooves.* They are conju- 
gated like other verbs, but are used only in the third person singu- 
lir of the Indicative and Subjunctive, and in the Present and Per- 
fect Infinitive. 


299. The most important Impersonal Verbs are— 


decet, decuit, at becomoes.6 piget, | piguit, it grieves. 
libet ont it pleases.® NOR pigitum est, ) 

» |libitum est, 3 paenitet, paenituit, 42 causes re- 
lieet, i nud dst i at ts lawful.® pu 1 if et 
liquet, licuit, "Gt ds evident ¢ pude | puditum ost, SAREE 
miseret, miseritum est, 2 excites pity." ( taeduit : ; 
oportet, oportuit, ” dt behooves, taedet, 1 isa auis] vb wearses.s 


1. PaRTIcIPLES are generally wanting, but a few occur, though with a somewhat 
modified sense: (1) from rrBET: /ib2ns, willing; (2) from ricET: cens, free ; licitus, 
allowed ; (8) from PAENITET: paeniténs, penitent; paenitendus, to be repented of ; (4) 
from pupEeT: pudéns, modest ; pudendus, shameful. 

2. GERUNDS are generally wanting, but occur in rare instances: paenitendum, pu- 
dendo. 


1 Also written avé, avéte, ete. 

2 The Future salvédis is also used for the Imperative. 

3 Forem = essem ; fore — futürwm esse; see 204, 2. 

4 Old forms for quaero and quaerimus. 

5 The subject is generally an infinitive or clause, but may be a noun or pronoun de- 
noting a thing, but not a person: hoc fier? oportet, that this should be done is necessary 

6 These four occur in the third person plural, but without a personal subject. 

7 Mé miseret, I pity; mé paenitet, I repent. 

8 Also the compound, pertaedet, pertuesum est, it greatly wearies. 
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300. Generally Impersonal are several verbs which designate : 
the changes of the weather, or the operations of nature : 


F'ulminat, it lightens; grandinat, it hails; lücéscót, it grows light; pluit, 
it rains ; rorat, dew falls ; tonat, it thunders. 


S01. Many other verbs are often used impersonally : 

Accidit, it happens ; appare, it appears; constat, it is evident; contingit, 
it happens; delectat, it delights ; dolet, it grieves ; interest, it concerns; Juvdt, 
it delights ; pate, it is plain; plucet, it pleases; praestat, it is better; refert, 
it concerns. 


1. In the Passive Vorce intransitive verbs can be used only impersonally. The par- 
ticiple is then neuter : 

Mihi créditur, it is credited to me, I am believed; tibi eréditur, you are believed ; 
créditum est, it was believed; certatur, it is contended; cwrritur, there is running, peo- 
ple run; pugnatur, it is fought, they, we, etc., fight; vteitwr, we, you, they live. 

2. The Passive PrnrPHRASTIO CoNJUGATION (234) is often used impersonally. The 
participle is then neuter: 

Mihi scribendum est, Y must write; tibi scribendum est, you must write; i/z ecri- 
bendum est, he must write. 
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CHAPTER V. 
PARTICLES 


302. Tue Latin has four parts of speech sometimes called 
Particles : the Adverb, the Preposition, the Conjunction, and. the In- 
terjection.. 

ADVERBS. 


303. The Adverb is the part of speech which is used to qual- 
ify verbs, adjectives, and other adverbs: celeriter eurrere, to run 
swiftly; tam celer, so swift; tam celeriter, so swiftly. 


304, In their origin, Adverbs are mainly the oblique cases! of 
nouns, adjectives, participles, and pronouns. 


I. AcccsaTrvES.— Many Adverbs were originally Accusatives : 


l. Accusatives or Nouns: partim, partly ; fords,! out of doors; dia} (for 
dium), for a long time. Here belong numerous adverbs in tim and sim, 
chiefly from verbal nouns? no longer in use:! contemptim, contemptuously ; 


1 Some, indeed, are the oblique cases of words not otherwise used in Latin, and some 
sre formed by means of case-endings no longer used in the regular declensions. 

2 Accusative of dius = dáés. 

3 Some adverbs in ¢ém and sim are from adjectives: singuldtim, one by one. In | 
time doubtless tim, aii, sim, and im came to be regarded simply as adverbial suffixes, i 
and were so used in forming new adverbs. 
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sensim, perceptibly, slowly; raptim, hastily; statim, steadily; furtim, by 
stealth. 

2. Accusatives or Nouns wrrH Prepositions: ad-modum, very, to the full 
measure ; én-vicem, in turn; én-cassum, in vain; ob-iter, on the road, in pass- 
ing; ob-viam, in the way, against; post-modum, after a short time; énter- 
diu! and éu£er-dius, during the day; énter-dum, during the time, in the 
mean time. 

8. ACCUSATIVES OF ADJECTIVES: 

1) Nzurers in wm, a, €, us, is: sdlum, only ; multum, multa, much; nime 
dum, too much; parum, little; secundum, secondly ; ceterum? cetera, as to the 
rest; vérum,? truly; abunde? abundantly ; facile, easily; saepe,* often; plus, 
more; minus, less; saepius, more frequently ; magzs, more, rather.5 

2) FEwININES in am, ds. béfüriam, in two parts; multifüriam, in many 
parts; clam — calam, secretly; palam, openly; perperam, wrongly; alias, 
otherwise. 

4. AccusATIVES OF Pronouns: quam, how much; tam,’ so much; tum, 
then; £un-c, at that time; »un-c, now. 


II. ABLATIVES.— Many Adverbs were originally Ablatives : 


1. ABLATIVES OF Nouss in 4, e, às: ergó, accordingly ;? numero, exactly ; 
forte, by chance ; jure, rightly ; sponte, wilingly; grdtiis, or gratis, gratui- 
tously ; foris, out of doors. 


Norr.—The ablative is sometimes accompanied by a preposition or by an adjective: 
ex-templo, immediately—lit., from the moment; 2/2co for in loco, on the spot; quot- 
annis, yearly; multi-modis, in many ways; ho-dié (hdc-dié), to-day; qud-ré, where- 
fore, by which thing. 


2. ABLATIVES oF ADJECTIVES AND PanrTICIPLES in d, FEMININE, 6, 2,9 and 2, 
Nevter: dextrá 19 = dexterá, on the right; extra,4 on the outside; infrd,!! on 
the under side; én£rà, on the inside ;—intrd, within ; à/froó, beyond; perpetuo, 
continually ; ràró, rarely ; subitd, suddenly ; auspicato, after taking the aus- 


1 Diz and dum are explained as forms of diwm = diem, and dius as for des; see 
Corssen, I., pp. 232-236; II., 458. 

2 Often becoming conjunctions—egterwm, but. JNón, from ne-ünum, also belongs 
here. 

3 From obsolete abundis. 

4 Here may be added semel, ‘once,’ and simul, ‘at the same time,’ both for simile. 

5 Secus, ‘otherwise’; fenus, ‘as far as’; proténus, ‘straightforward’; and versus, 
*toward, doubtless belong here. 

6 Originally partem or viam may have been used. 

7 Quam, from stem qua, in gui, quae; tam, tum, from stem ta, to, in the final syl- 
lable of iste, for is-tu-s, is-ta; tun-c = tum-ce, nun-c = num-ce, in which num is from 
the stem no, seen also in num, ‘ whether,’ and also in its original form, na, in nam, ‘for.’ 

8 Literally, by the deed. Compare Greek épyov, épyo. 

9 That é is here an ablative ending is proved by the fact that it appears in early Latin 
in the form of éd, an undoubted ablative ending. 

10 With these feminines, parte or vid may have been originally used. 

11 Often becoming prepositions, In fact, all prepositions in d are derived from adverbs 
which were originally ablatives in dd, afterward d. 
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pices ; consulto, after deliberating ; sortifó, by lot, i. e., after casting lots ;— 
docte, learnedly ; libere, freely ; certe surely ; récté, rightly ; vere, truly ;— 
doctissimé, most skillfully ; ; maximé,? especially ; ; s Ürevi, briefly. 

3. AsLATIVES OF Pronouns: ed, there, in that*Wiyg; zac, here, i in this way ; 


quà, where, in which way ; eddem, by she same road, in the same way. 


Nors.—Several pronominal adverbs denote direction toward a point: ed, to that 
place; hoc, huc, to this place;% 4o, i/td-c, illi-c, to that place; ésto, istd-c, isti-c, to 
the place where you are; quo, to which place. 


III. LocarivEs.—Some Adverbs were originally Locatives : 


1. Locattves or Nouns AND ApgJEOTIVES in 7 or 2: herd, yesterday ; tem- 
peri, in time ; vesperi, in the evening ; peregri, or peregre, in a foreign land. 

2. Locatives or Pronouns: Je, here; 4c, there; éstic, there where you 
are; 82v, in this way, thus; u£2,5 u£, in which way ; 452, there ; ub, where. 

NorE.—Locative forms in 47» also occur: olim, formerly ; utrim-que, on 
both sides ; 4m, illin-c, from that place; Aén-c, from this place; often with 
de: utrin-de, from both sides ; 2n-de, from that point, thence. 


IV. ApvERBS IN tus AND ter.—Adverbs are also formed by means of 
the endings tus" and ter :" 


Fundi-tus, from the foundation ; rádici-tus, from the roots, utterly ; divini- 
tus, by divine appointment, divinely ; forti-ter, bravely ; deri-ter, sharply ; 
duri-ter, harshly ; éegan-ter, elegantly ; aman-ter, lovingly ; prüden-ter, pru- 
dently. 

Note 1.—The stem-vowel before tus becomes 2, and consonant stems as- 
sume 2: fundi-tus,8 rddic-i-tus. The stem-vowel before ter also becomes 
i: duri-ter.8 Consonant stems, however, do not assume 2, but drop final £: 
amant-ter, amans-ter. 

Nort 2.—Many adverbs are simply adverbial phrases or clauses whose 
parts have become united in writing. In these compound forms prepositions 


1 As é is an ablative ending, certo and certa are only different forms of the same 
word; so also réctd and recte, vérd and véré, though the two forms do not always have | 
precisely the same meaning: véro, in truth; véré, truly. 

? This is the regular ending in superlatives. 

3 These are sometimes explained as Datives, but they are probably AdJatives; illo, 
lit., by that way or road, finally came to mean to that piace, i. e., to the place to which 
the road leads. 

4 Here the Locative ending is 7: hi, ill7, ést?, st; c for ceisa demonstrative endi 
meaning here. Sic is the Locative of sa; see 313, foot-note. 

9 Uti contains two stems—»« or cu (seen in cuz), and ta or to (seen in £e in 4s-te). 

$ In ébí and wb the ending is bz; 4 in 207 is the stem of £s, he; w in ubi is the same 
as in ui. 

7 Seen also in in- jos in the midst; én-£us, within; swb-ter and sub-tus, below. 
These suffixes are of uncertain origin; the former appears to be a case-suffix with abla- 
tive meaning, no longer used in declension; the latter, like ter in al-ter, nos-ter, and dew- 
ter, has lost its case-suffix, and may therefore represent either Zero with an ablative suffix, | 
or Zerum with an accusative suffix. See Corssen, II., p. 209; Kühner, I., p. 679. 

8 The stem-vowel o is changed to 2. 
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are especially common, and sometimes seem to be used with cases with which 
they do not otherwise occur: ant-ed,! before, before that; inter-ed, in the 
mean time; post-ed, after ; ante-hac,: before this; quem-ad-modum, in what 
manner; parum-per, for a while ; nà-per = novum-per, lately ; tantis-per, for 
so long a time ; védélicet = vidére licet, clearly—lit., ‘it is permitted to see’; 
scilicet — scire licet, certainly ; forsitan — fors sit an, perhaps. 

305. Many Pronominal Adverbs, like the pronouns from which 
they are formed (191), are correlatives of each other, as will be seen 
in the following 

! TABLE OF CORRELATIVES. 


INTERROGATIVE. | INDEFINITE. DEMONSTRATIVE. RELATIVE. 


I. PLACE IN WHICH. 


alicubi, somewhere; 


ubi, where ?? 


uspiam, usquam, any- 
where; ubévis, where 
you please. 


hic, here;3 stie, 
there; e//, there; 
ibi, there. 


quo, whither? 


quorsum,* to 
what place? 
to what end ? 


II. Puace TO WHICH. 


aliqué, to some place ; 
quolibet, quovis, whith- 
er you please. 


aliqué-vorsum,* to 
some place. 


hic, to this place ;3 
astitc, to that place; 
illic, to that place; 
ed, to that place; 
eodem, to the same 
place. 


horsum,* to this 
place. 


III. PrLAcE FROM WHICH. 


unde, whence? 


alicunde, from some 
place; undelibet, from 
any place. 


hinc, from this place; 
istinc, from that 
| place; ne, from 
that place; inde, 
from that place. 


ubi, where. 


quó, whither. 


quorsum, to 
which place or 
end. 


unde, whence. 


1 Some scholars, regarding ez and hdc in these and similar cases as ablatives, think 
that all such compounds had their origin at a time when ante, post, inter, etc., admitted 
that case; but Corssen treats eZ and Adc in all such cases as newters in the accusative 


plural, 


See Corssen, II., p. 455; Bücheler, p. 32. 


2 Observe that the question wb, ‘where?’ may be answered indefinitely by alicu- 
bi, uspiam, etc., or definitely by a demonstrative either alone or with a relative: hic, 
‘here’; hic, ubi, ‘here, where.’ 

3 Hic, ‘here, ‘near me’; éstic, ‘there’ ‘near you’; illic, ‘there,’ ‘near him’; adi, 
‘there, a weak demonstrative and the most common correlative of ubi, ‘where.’ See 


distinction in pronouns (191). 
4 For gué-vorsum = gué-versum, ‘ whither turned’; 


A similar distinction exists in hic, istic, illic, and eo. 
aliqué-vorsum, hüc-vorsum. 
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TABLE OF ConRELATIVES.—( Continued.) 


| INTERROGATIVE. INDEFINITE. | DEMONSTRATIVE. | RELATIVE. 


IV. Tre. 


nunc, now; tum 
quando, aliquando, | p PE ^|guom, cum, 


| quando,when? | quam, at any time. then ; func, at that quum, when. 
very time ; 7b, then. 
quotiens, how | aliquotiens, somewhat zonis f quotiens, as, as 
often ? often. ME EQ OE often. 


V. Way, Manner, DEGREE. 


hae, by this way; | 
nee s ise, by that way; 
qud, by or in nquito vu OF B. BOMC | ade, xD ones way; | gud, by which 
what way? |"3y: "4v, by any ed, by that way; ed- way. 
| des dem, by the same 
liquà, i o t, uti, i 
5 aliquad, in some way ut, uti, in 
ut, uti, how ? qua, En ME ita, sic, so, thus. wine E. 
quam, how à 
sae aliquam, somewhat. tam, so much. quam, as. 


Nore 1.—From Relative Adverbs are formed General or Indefinite Relatives by 
appending -cwque or by reduplicating the form: ubicumque, wbiubi, wheresoever; 
quocumque, quc quo, whithersoever. 

Nore 2.—Other examples are— 

1) PLAcE:—alib;, elsewhere; ibidem, in the same place; mecubi, lest anywhere, 
that nowhere ; s7cwbi, if anywhere; aléd, to another place ; citrd, to this side; atro 
citroque, to and fro; wtrdque, tà both places ; aliunde, from another place; indidem, 
from the same place; u£rimque, from or on both sides; undique, from all sides. 

2) TrwE:—Aodie, to-day ; heri, yesterday ; erás, to-morrow; pridié, the day be- 
fore; postridié, the day after; jam, already; jam tum, even then; jamdi7, jamdidum, 
jampridem, long ago; quondam, at a certain time ; oim, formerly, hereafter ; interim, 
intered, meanwhile; anie, prius, before; post, posted, afterward; wnquam, ever; 
nunquam, never; semper, at all times. 

3) Way, MANNER, DeonEE :—ade?, 80 ; aliter, otherwise; magis, more: paene, al- 
most; palam, openly; prorsus, wholly ; rite, rightly ; vald4, greatly ; vie, scarcely. 

4) Cause :—cür, why; eo, for this reason; ided, édcirco, proptered, on this account; 
ergo, igitur, itaque, therefore, accordingly. 

Note 3.— Nesció, with an interrogative adverb, is often equivalent to an indefinite 
adverb: nesció quómodo, I know not in what way — quodammodo, in some way ; 
nesció ubi = alicubi, in some place; nesció unde— alicunde, from some place; see also 
191, note. 

NorE 4.—Adverbial phrases are formed by combining mrum or nimiwm with quamn- 
tum: mirum quantum, it is wonderful how much = wonderfully much, wonderfully; 
nimium quantum, exeeedingly. Mirum quam, sanz quam, and valdé quam have a 
similar force: how wonderfully, how very, how greatly = exceedingly, wonderfully. 

Nore 5.—For IxTERROGATIVE PARTICLES, see 311, 8. 

NoTE 6.—For NEGATIVE PARTICLES, see 552. 
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806. Comparison.—Most adverbs are derived from adjectives, 
and are dependent upon them for their comparison. The com- 
parative is the accusative neuter singular of the adjective, and the 
superlative changes the ending us of the adjective into 8:! 


altus, altior, altissimus, lofty. 
alte, altius, altissime, loftily. 
prüdens, prüdentior, prüdentissimus, prudent. 
prüdenter, prüdentius, |» prüdentissime, |» prudently. 


1. When the adjective is compared with magis and maxime, the adverb 
is compared in the same way: 


egregius, magis égregius, màximé egregius, excellent. 
egregie, magis egregie, maximé egregie, excellently. 


2. When the adjective is irregular, the adverb has the same irregularity : 


bonus, melior, optimus, good, 
bene, melius, optimé, well. 
male, péjus, pessimé, badly. 


3. When the adjective is defective, the adverb is generally defective: 


déterior, déterrimus, worse. 

déterius, déterrimé, worse, 
novus, ——- novissimus, new. 
nové, ——— novissimé, newly, 


4. A few not derived from adjectives are compared: 


diü, diütius, diütissime, for a long time. 
saepe, saepius, saepissime, ojten. 

‘Satis, satius, — sufficiently. 
nüper, ———— nüperrimée, recently. 


5. Most adverbs not derived from adjectives, as also those from ad- 
;jectives incapable of comparison (169), are not compared: Ae, here; «une, 
now; vulgüriter, commonly. 

6. Superlatives in 6 or wm are used in a few adverbs: primd, primum, 
, potissimum. 


PREPOSITIONS. 


807. The Preposition is the part of speech which shows the 
relations of objects to each other: 
In Italia esse, to be 1N Italy ; ante mé, BEFORE me. 


Note 1.—Prepositions were originally adverbs, and, like other adverbs (304), are in 
origin petrified case-forms.? 


1 See 304, II. 2. 

2 Thus prepositions in d are in origin ablatives: circd, citra, contra, ergà, extra, 
‘infra, ete: while those in m are accusatives: circwm, coram, cum, ete. These case- 
‘forms passed into adverbs denoting direction, situation, etc.; but they finally became 
associated with nouns in the accusative or ablative as auxiliary to the case-ending : locé 
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Nore 2.—For the Usz of Prepositions, see 432-43 7. 

Norr 3.—For the Form and MzaniNa of Prepositions in Composition, see 344, 5. 

308. INsEPARABLE PmEPosrTIONS.!'-—— Ambi, amb, ‘around,’ 
‘about’; dis, di, ‘asunder’; in, ‘not,’ ‘un-’; por, ‘toward,’ 
‘forth’; re, red, ‘back’; sé, séd, ‘aside,’ ‘apart’; and «ee, ‘not,’ 
are called Inseparable Prepositions, because they are used only in 
composition. 


Norr.—For the Form and Meanie of the Inseparable Prepositions in Composition, 
See 344, 6. 


CONJUNCTIONS. 


309. Conjunctions are mere connectives. They are either Co- 
ordinate or Subordinate. 


1, CodRDINATE CoNJUNCTIONS connect similar constructions; 


Labor voluptàsquz,? /abor ann pleasure. Karthaginem cépit Ac? diruit, he © 


took AND destroyed Carthage. 
2, SUBORDINATE CoNJUNCTIONS connect subordinate with principal con- 
structions: 
Haee pum? colligunt, effugit, wurrE they collect these things, he escapes. 
310. CoóüPbrNATE CONJUNCTIONS comprise— 
1. CoPULATIVE Consunctions, denoting UNION: 
Hit, que, atque? de, and; etiam, quoque, also; neque, nec, and not; neque 
—neque, Nec—nec, neque—nec, neither—nor. 
2. Dissunctive Consunctions, denoting SEPARATION: 
Aut, vel, ve, sive (seu), ors aut—aut, vel—vel, either—or; sive—sive, cith- 


er—or. 


Nortr.—Here belong interrogative particles in double or disjunctive questions: w£rum, 
num, or né—an, whether—or; Qn, or; amnón, necne, or not; see 353. 


9. ADVERSATIVE CONJUNCTIONS, denoting OPPOSITION : 


= FROM a place; ex locd = out or a place; aliquid loco movere, to move anything FROM 
a place; aliquid ex loco movére, to move anything ovT OF a place. An adverb thus 
separated from the verb and brought into connection with a noun ceased to be an adverb 
and became a preposition. É 

! Like other prepositions, these were doubtless originally ease-forms. 

2 Thus que connects two nominatives, de two indicatives which are entirely coórdi- 
nate, took AND destroyed, but dum connects the subordinate clause, Auec—colligunt, 
with the principal clause, effugit—he escapes wutu they collect these things. 


3 Copulative conjunctions are e£ = Greek ér., gue = kat, and their compounds—et-iam 


or et-jam, at-que, quo-que, ne-que. Acis a shortened form of at-que; nec, of ne-que. 


* Disjunctives are aut, vel, ve, with their compounds: vel = velis, ‘should you wish, . 
offering a choice, ve = vis, ‘you wish, as in qui-vis, ‘any you please’; sive = sivis, ‘if 


you wish.’ 
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Sed,1 autem, verum, verd, but; at, but, on the contrary; aí£qw?, rather; 
teterum, but still, moreover ;? amen, yet. 


4. InLATIVE CONJUNCTIONS, denoting INFERENCE: 

Ergo, igitur, inde, proinde, itaque, hence, therefore ; see also 554, IV., 2. 

5. CausaL CoNJUNCTIONS, denoting CAUSE: 

Nam, namque, enim, etenim, for.3 

311. SuBoRDINATE CONJUNCTIONS comprise— 

1l. TEwPoRAL ConsuncTions, denoting TIME: 

Quandó, quom,* cum, or quum, when; ut, ubi, as, when; cum (quom or 
quum) primum, ut primum, ubi primum, simul, simulàüe, simul de, simul- 
atque, simul atque, as soon as; dum, dónec, quoad, quaindéi,® while, until, as 
long as; antequam, priusquam, before; posteaquam, after. 

9. CoMPARATIVE CONJUNCTIONS, denoting COMPARISON : 

Ut, uti, sicut, sicuti, as, so as; velut, just as; praeut, prout, according as, 
in comparison with ; quam, as; tanquam, quasi, ut si, dc si, velut si, as if. 

3. ConpITIONAL CONJUNCTIONS, denoting CONDITION : 

Si,° if; st non, nisi, ni, if not; sin, but if; sz quidem, if indeed; st modo, 
dum modo, dummodo, if only, provided. 


4. CoNcEsSsIVE CoNJUNCTIONS, denoting CONCESSION : 


Quamquam, licet? eum (quom,* or quum), although ; esz, tametsi, etiamsi, 
even if; quamvis, quantumvis, quantumlibet however much, although ; w£, 
grant that; ne, grant that not. 


Ld 
5. FiNAL Consunctions, denoting PURPOSE or END: 


Ut, uti, that, in order that ; nz, néve (neu), that not; quo, that; quominus, 
that not. 


6. CoNSECUTIVE CoNJUNCTIONS, denoting CONSEQUENCE Or RESULT: 
Ut, 0 that; ut nón, quin,8 so that not. 


! Conjunctions, like adverbs, consist largely of case-forms, chiefly from pronominal 
stems. Thus, sed, vérd, ergo, etc., are explained as ablatives (sed from sui); autem, 
verum, céterum, quam, quod, quom, or cum, ete., as aceusatives; que, «ubi, uti, ut, etc., 

. B8 locatives. 

? Lit., as to the rest. 

3 But most Causal Conjunetions are subordinate; see 311, T. 

* Quom, the original form out of which cwm and quum were developed (22; 26, 
foot-note), occurs in early Latin, as in Plautus. Cum is the approved form in classical 

| Latin. . 

5 See 304, I., 1 and 2, foot-notes. 

$ Probably locative, possibly instrumental: see page 73, foot-note 2. 

7 Licet is strictly a verb, meaning 4£ is permitted ; vis, in quam-vis and quantum- 
| 078, is also a verb: guam-vis, ‘as much as you wish’; as is also dibet, ‘it pleases, in 
. quantum-libet, ‘as much as is pleasing.’ 

8 Quominus = gud minus, ‘by which less’; quin = gui né, ‘by which not.’ 
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7. CausaL Consunctions, denoting CAUSE: 


Quia, quod, quoniam,! quando, because, inasmuch as; cum (quom, quum), 
since; guandiquidem, siquidem,? utpote, since indeed. 
8. INTERROGATIVE ConsuNCTIONS, denoting INQUIRY :? 


We, nónne, num, utrum, an, whether; an nón, necne, or not. 


INTERJECTIONS. 


312. Interjections are certain particles used as expressions of 
feeling or as mere marks of address.* "They may express— 


1. Astonishment: 0, hem, ehem, atat, bubae, vàh, én, ecce. 
. Joy: 20, evoe, euge, ea, 6, papae. 

. Sorrow: eae, et, heu, cheu, dhe, Gh, au, pro, 

. Disgust: aha, phy, apage. 

. Calling: heus, 6, eho, ehodum. 

. Praise: eu, euge, ja, heja. 
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CHAPTER. VI. 
FORMATION OF WORDS. 


a SECTION I. 
ROOTS.—STEMS.—SUFFIXES. 


313. Words are formed from stems (49, 1), and stems from 
roots or from other stems. 


Norz 1.—Thus status, ‘position, is formed from the stem statu by adding the nom- 


inative suffix s,5 but the stem statu is itself formed from the root sta by appending the 
derivative suffix £u. 


1 Compounded of quom-jam, when now. 

2 Lit., if indeed. 

8 These are sometimes classed as Adverbs. In some of their uses they are plainly 
Conjunctions, while in other cases they approach closely to the nature of Adverbs. As 
a matter of convenience they may be called Interrogative Particles; see 351, 1. 

* Some interjections seem to be the simple and natural utterance of feeling, and 
accordingly do not appear to have been built up, like other words, from roots and stems, — 
but to be themselves specimens of the unorganized clements of human speech. Others, 
however, are either inflected forms, as age, ‘come,’ apage = &raye, * begone, or muti- 
lated sentences or clauses: meherculés, mehercu’e, etc., — mà Herculés juvet, *may cS 
Hercules protect me’; mécastor, ‘may Castor protect me’; médius fidius, ‘may the A: 
true God help me’; écastér = én Castor, * lo Castor.’ S. 

5 This s is doubtless a remnant of an old demonstrative, sa, meaning that, he, she. 
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Nore 2.-— Words are either simple or compound : 

1. Simple, when formed from single roots with or without suflixes. 

9. Compound, when formed by the union of two or more roots or Stems; sea 
340, IJI. 


314. Roors.—Roots are the primitive elements out of which 


all words in our family of languages have been formed.’ They are 
of two kinds: 


J. PaEprcATIVE Roors, also called VggBAL Roors.? These designate or 
name objects, actions, or qualities: es in es-£, he is; ¢in i-re, to go; duc in 
duc-s = duc, leader; doc in doc-ilis, docile. 

II. Demonstrative Roots,’ also called Pronommnat Roots. These do not 
name objects or actions, but simply point out the relation of such objects or 
actions to the speaker: me in mei, of me; tw in tui, of you; in 4s, that, that 
one, he. 


315. The SrEMs* of simple words may be divided into three 
classes : Root Stems, Primary Stems, and Secondary Stems. 


316. Root SrEws are either identical with roots, or are formed 
‘from them without the aid of suffixes: 


Duc-is, * of a leader,’ root-stem duc ; 5 es-tis, * you are,’ root-stem 68 ; 7ég-és, 
‘kings,’ root-stem rég ; vdc-is, * of the voice,’ root-stem «0c ; murmur-is, * of 
a murmur,’ root-stem murmur. 


31'7. Primary Stems are formed from roots by means of suf- 
fixes: ° 


1 These roots were probably all monosyllabic, and were once used separately as words, 
but not as parts of speech. Thus es, the root of swm, esse, ‘to be,’ and 4, the root of eb, 
ire, ‘to go, were doubtless used in their original form, as significant words, long before 
the verbs themselves had an existence. 

2 Observe that from this class of roots, whether called Predicative or Verbal, may 
be formed the stems, not only of verbs, but also of nouns, adjectives, and, in fact of all 
the parts of speech except pronouns. 

3 The learner should note the difference in signification between Predicative and 
Demonstrative Roots. Thus duc has a definite meaning, and must always designate 
one who leads; while the pronoun ego is not the name of any person or thing, but may 
be used by any and every person in speaking of himself, 

4 The learner has already become familiar with the use of stems in the inflection of 
nouns, adjectives, etc. ; but stems, like roots, were probably once used as words. 

5 The basis of every inflected word is a stem. Due is therefore the stem of duc-is, 
but as it can not be derived from a more primitive form, it is also a root. According to 
some authorities, rég, the stem of rég-és, and vée, the stem of wéc-és, are not roots, but 
derived from more primitive forms—»^eg in reg-d, and voc in voc-0; according to other 
authorities, however, reg and rég are only two forms of the same root; 80 : lso voc and 
voc, duc and dic. The stem murmur is not a root, but formed from the root mur 
by reduplication. See Curtius, Chron., p. 25; Schleicher, pp. 341-850; Meyer, pp. 8 
811-316. 

6 Any suffix used to form a Primary Stem is called a Primary Suffix ; see 320. 
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Roor. SUFFIX. STEM, Worp. 
ar, vo, ar-vo, ar-vu-m,! Jield, 
fac, to, fac-to, fac-tu-s,! made. 
sta, tu, sta-tu, sta-tu-s, position, 


NorE.—All stems formed from verb-stems are also generally classed as Primary 
Stems: curd-tor, ‘guardian,’ * curator, from cro, ‘to care for, from eara, ‘care.’ 


318, SEcoxpAnY SrEws are formed from other stems ? by means 
of suffixes: * | 


STEM. Surrix.  SrscoxDaAnY STEM. Won». 

civi,5 CO ; eivi-co, civicus, civic, 
victor,§ ia ; victor-ia, victoria, victory. 
victor, ic ; victór-ie, vioetrix,9 véctress. 


319. The Stems or Compounp WORDS are formed by the union 
of two or more stems, or of a stem with a root : 


fu-erà,? fu-erà-s, you had been. 
grand-aevo,8 grand-aevu-s, of great age. 
igni-eolor,? igni-color, Jire-colored, 
mágn-animo,!9 magn-animu-s, great-souled. 


Nore 1.—Words are formed from Stems by means of the Suffixes of Inflection; see 
46 and 202, note 1. 

Nore 2.—A single root often gives rise to a large class of forms. Thus, from the root 
sta, ‘to stand,’ are derived— 

1. The numerous forms which make up the conjugation of the verb so, stare, steti, 
statum, to stand. 

2. All the forms of the verb Sisto, sistere, stiti, statum, ‘to place.’ 

8. Numerous other forms. Thus (1), sta-bi"is, ‘stable,’ ‘firm, from which are de- 
rived stadilio, ‘to make firm *; stabélitis, ‘firmness,’ and stabiliter, * firmly’; (2) stabu- 
Jum, ‘a standing place,’ ‘stable,’ from which are derived stabulo, and stabulor, ‘to have 
a standing place’; (3) sten, ‘something standing, ‘warp in an upright loom’ ; (4) 
statim, *in standing, ‘at once’; (5) statié, ‘standing’; (6) stativus, ‘stationary’: (1) 
stator, *a stayer'; and (8) status, ‘position.’ from which is derived statuo, *to place, 
which in turn becomes the basis of statua, ‘a statue, and statima, * stature.’ 


| Ar-v0-m weakened to arvum, fac-to-s to factus; see 22, 9. 

? This is a matter of convenience, as new stems, or words, are formed from verb-stems 
in the same manner as from roots; see Schleicher, p. 847. 

? Except verb-stems. Remember that stems formed from verb-stems are treated as 
Primary; see 317, note. : 

4 Any suffix used to form a Secondary stem is called a Secondary suffix, but many 
suffixes may be either primary or secondary. Thus co in ezeécus is Secondary, as it 
is added to a stem; but in locus, * place,’ it is Primary, as it is added to a root. 

9 Ci is the stem of civis, citizen ; victor of victor, conqueror. 

$ For victérix, by contraction. 

7 Compounded of root fu with stem erd from the root es; see 203, note 2, and 243. 

$ For grandi-aevo. 

? Compounded ot 2gn£, the stem of &gnis, ‘ fire; and of color, the stem of color, * color. 

19 Compounded of mdgno, the stem of magnus, * great,’ and of animo, the stem of 
animus, ‘soul’; mdgno-animo becoming màgnanimo. 
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820. SurriIxEs.— Most suffixes! appear to have been formed 
from a comparatively small number of primitive elements called 


PRIMARY SUFFIXES. 


L | Il.? | EXAMPLES. 
a, 4,2 o, 6, e, i, & and o in nouns and adjectives, € in nouns, 
5, u, and e, i, 6, and u in verbs: scrib-a, writer; 


Jug-a, flight; jug-o, Nom. jug-u-m,* yoke; 
Jid-é, Nom. jid-é-s, faith; reg-e,5 rule thou; 
| rég-i-s, you rule; 7eg-0, I rule; reg-u-nt, they 


rule. 
i, i, | in a few nouns: av-7, Nom. av-i-s, bird; are-d, 
Nom. arc-i-s, arc-8,9 arx, citadel. 
u, u, in nouns:7 ac-u, Nom. ac-u-s, needle. 
an, on, On, en, | denoting either the acr or the AGENT; asperg- 
in, on, Nom. aspergó* (G. inis), sprinkling; ger- 
ón, geró9 (G. onis), a carrier; pect-en (G. inis), 
a comb. 
ant,? ent, unt, | in present participles:1° awdient-s,° audéens, 
hearing; ab-es-ent-s, ab-sens, absent; amd- 
ent-s, amdns, loving. 


* Most suffixes appear to be of pronominal origin, i. e., from pronominal stems or 
roots, but, according to Bopp, Corssen, and others, a few may be of verbal origin. Thus 
in several suffixes beginning with )—seen in 6er, bilis, bulwm, ete.—Corssen recognizes 
the root bhar = fer in fer-d, ‘to bear’; in some beginning with t—seen in ter, tor, tirus, 
ete, —the root tar, ‘to accomplish’; in some beginning with c—seen in cer, cuum, erum, 
ete.—the root kar — cer, ere in cre-d, ‘to make. For a discussion of the subject, see 
Bopp, III., pp. 186-201: Corssen, I., p. 567; IL, pp. 40, 68; Schleicher, p. 443. 

2 Column I. shows the suffix in its supposed. original form, while column II. shows 
the various forms which the suffix has assumed in Latin. 

3 Originally long in Latin in feminine forms; see 21, 2, 1). 

4 Observe that these suffixes form stems, not cases. Sometimes the Nominative Sing- 
ular is in form identical with the stem ; but in most cases, the Nominative is formed 
from the stem by adding the Nominative suffix, as s in fidé-s, m in jugu-m for jugo-m 
(o weakened to wu, 22, 2). 

5 Observe that the Present stem takes the several forms, veg-e, reg-i, reg-0, reg-u; 
but see page 118, foot-note 5. 

6 Often thus dropped; sometimes changed to e, 2: mari, mare, sea; caedi, caede, 
caedé-s, slaughter. 

7 Also in adjectives, m union with ¢ making «w£: ten-wi-s, thin. 

8 N dropped; see 36, 5, 8). 

9 This is the base of several compound suffixes: ent-o, ent-id, ent-io—Nom. ent- 
um, ent-ia, and ent-ium ; jlu-ent-wm, stream; sapt-ent-ca, wisdom ; sil/-ent-twm, silence. 

16 Also in a few adjectives and nouns: /requ-ent-s, frequéns, frequent; pari-ent-a 
paréns. Here 8 is the Nominative ending. 
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I. | II. EXAMPLES. 


gen-os, gen-us,? birth; corp-us,3 body; müb-es, 
cloud ; 76b-ur, strength ; sop-or (21, 2), sleep. 


os, us, es! 


*— D 


ja*— ya, | iàjio,ie, | ia and io in adjectives; ie in nouns: ex-im-id, 
ex-im-i0, Nom. ex-im-iu-s, ex-im-ia, ex-im- 
du-m, select; fac-i& Nom. fac-ié-s, appear- 
ance. 


ja®°=ya,| e,i,i6, iu, | in verbs: cap-e, take thou; cap-e-re, to take ; 
cap-i-s, you take; cap-i-mus, we take; cap- 
20, I take; cap-iu-nt, they take. 


jans’= | ids, iór, ius, | incomparatives: mag-iés, mag-iar, mà-jór, Nom. 
yans, jor, ór, mà-jor (21, 2), greater; min-dr, min-or (21, | 
2), smaller; see 162, 165. 


Im 


ka, Cá, Co, rare:9 pau-cil, pau-co, pau-cus, a, um, small; 
| lo-co, locus, place. 

la, 1a, lo, li, | see ra. 

ma,? má, mo, Jor-ma, form; pri-mo, pri-mus, first; sup-mo, 


sum-mo (34, 3), eum-mus, highest; al-mo, 
al-mus, cherishing. 


1 This suffix seems to be used in forming the Latin Infinitive, in origin the Dative of 
à verbal noun: 7eg-es-e, reg-ere (31, 1), ‘to rule’—lit., Jor ruling; eis the Dative end- 
ing (67, note); see Schleicher, p. 472. See also page 81, foot-note 2. 

? With variable vowel (57, 2); in early Latin o, in classical Latin 4 in Nominative 
Singular, e in other cases. We thus have in early Latin os in gen-os, and in classical 
Latin ws in gen-us, and es changed to er (31, 1) in gen-er-is, gen-er-i, etc. Words of 
this class take no Nominative ending. 

? With variable vowel—o, «. We thus have corp-us, corp-or-is, with s changed to 
r (31, D). S final is also changed to in robur; see 31, 2. 

^ Doubtless a pronominal stem. It is common as a secondary suffix (page 154, foot- 
note 4): pater-io, patr-to, Nom. patr-ius, paternal; victor-ia, victory ; luawr-ia, lue- 
ur-iés, luxury; see 325. : 

9 Originally long in Latin, see 21, 2, 1). 

$ Probably the verbal root ja, identical with 4 in ire, to go. So explained by Curtius, 
Verbum, L, pp. 290-295. Jo, was also used as a Secondary suffix, appended to the stems 
of nouns and adjectives, in forming denominative verbs; see 335, foot-note. 

7 This suffix is generally secondary: a/t-ior, alt-ius, higher; sapient-ior, wiser; 
see 162. 

8 It seems to appear without its final vowel in some nouns in a: ape-c-8, apex, point, 
top. It is common as a secondary suffix: civi-co, civi-cus, civic (330); and is also 
used in compound suffixes, as cw-/o, ci-no, té-co : fids-cu-lus, a small flower; vdti-ci-nus, 
prophetic. See Schleicher, p. 478; Corssen, II., pp. 205, 306, 307. 

? This is also an element in Zi-mád, ti-mo, si-md, si-mo, is-si-md, 4s-si-mo: op-ti- 
mus, a, wm, best; alt-is-si-mus, highest. 


anil 
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Primary Surrixes.—({ Continued.) 


EXAMPLES. 


I. | IL 


man, | men, min,? | denoting the means of the action, sometimes 
mon, the act itself, or its RESULT: tegi-men, or tég- 
men, a covering ; nó-men,? name ; certd-men, 

contest; ser-món, ser-mó,* discourse. 


na,? na, no l. in adjectives with the force of perfect parti- 
ciples: plend, ple-no, plé-nus, a, wm, filled, 
full; reg-no, rég-nwin, kingdom, that which 
is ruled. 
2. in nouns and adjectives with various mean-, 
ings:9 sop-no, som-no (33, 3, note), som-nus, 


sleep. 
ni, | ni,’ | ig-nt, ig-nis, fires pà-ni, pd-nis, bread. 
nu, | nu, | very rare: ma-nu, ma-nus, hand. 
ra,° la, ra,ro,la, | ag-ro (agrus), ager, field ; sac-ro (sac-rus), sacer, 
lo, li, sac-ra, sac-rum, sacred ; sed-ld, sel-la (34, 2), 
seat; candé-la, a light; té-lo, te-lum, weapon ; 
doci-li, doci-lis, docile. 
ta, ta, to, sa, | 1. in perfect participles: 1° amd-to, amá-tus, a, 
80, um, loved; plaud-to, plau-so (35, 3), plau- 


sus, applauded ; cénd-tus, having tried; pran- 
sus, having taken lunch. 
2. ina few adjectives: sex-to, sex-tus, sixth. 


1 This is an element in men-to, món-id, and món-io: mütri-men-tum, nutriment; 
queri-men-ia, complaint; £esti-mon-4wm (secondary suffix), testimony. 

4 With variable vowel (57, 2). The suffix man is weakened to men in the Nomina- 
tive Singular, and to mén in the other cases. 

3 For gnó-men, ‘name, the means by which one is known. 

4 N is dropped; see 36, 5, 3). 

5 Nearly equivalent to Za. In some languages it forms passive participles like Za. 

$ Often secondary: pater-no, pater-nus, paternal; sometimes preceded by d, 7, or 6: 
Jont-d-nus, of a fountain; can-?-nus, canine; ali-2-nus, belonging to another; see 327, 
329, and 330. 

7 As ta and na are closely related in meaning and use, so are /£ and ni. They are 
sometimes united in the same suffix: /2-0-n2 (326). 

* Ra and Ja are only different forms of the same suffix. In Latin and Greek this 
suffix often forms verbal adjectives which sometimes pass into nouns: gnd-rus, ‘know- 
ing,’ from gnd in nó-scó, ‘to know’; 8à-pov, ‘gift,’ ‘something given,’ from 8o in 8/Swyt, 
‘to give.’ 

? In the form of Zi it is the first element in ¢i-mus, a, wm : op-ti-mus, best; and the 
second element in @s-si-mus, a, um: alt-is-si-mus, highest. In the form of 7d, it is the 
first element in Zá-ZZ, shortened to tat: ciwi-tds = civi-tát-s, state. 

19 Often becoming adjectives or nouns: a-to, al-tus, high ; «wi-£us, son. 
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Primary SurrixES.—( Continued.) 


E | II EXAMPLES. 
tar, | ter, tór, | see tra. 
ti,' ti," si, in verbal nouns: ves-£é, ves-tis, garment; me-ti, 
met-tis, messis (35, 3), reaping, harvest. 
tu, tu,® |in verbal nouns, including supines: sta-tw, sta- 


tus, standing ; ¢-tu, 4-tus, going; dic-tu (su- 
pine), in telling, to tell. 


ter? and tor denoting AGENCY ; tro, MEANS: 
pa-ter, father; md-ter, mother; vic-tor, con- 
queror; awdi-tor, hearer; ard-trum, plough. 


tar,‘ tra,‘ | ter, tér, tro, 


4 
fiic 


4 VO, uo, in nouns and adjectives: ar-vo,ar-vum, ploughed 
field; cac-uo, vac-uus, empty. 


SECTION T 
DERIVATION OF WORDS. 
FORMATION OF NOUNS BY SUFFIXES. 
I. From THE STEMS OF OTHER Nouns. 


321. Drinvttves generally end in— 
lus, la, lum; ulus, ula, ulum ; culus, cula, culum : 5 


1 Ti is the first element in £i-d, 76-o, ti-é, ti-6-ni, ti-Cn (4 dropped) : justi-tia, jus- 
tice; servi-tio, servi-tium, service; duri-ti2, diri-tiés, hardness; sta-tidn, sta-tid (n 
dropped), station. : 

2 T often disappears. men-ti, men-tis, men-ts, méns (36, 2), mind. 

3 Tu is the first element in the suffixes, tu-d. tu-o; ti-té, tit, and ta-don: sta-tua, 
statue; mor-tuus, dead; servi-tuti, servi-tut (servi-tits), servi-tits, servitude; twrpi- 
tüdon, turpi-tüdó (n dropped), turpitude. 

4 Perhaps of verbal origin (320, foot-note 1). This suffix seems to be the basis of 
several compound suflixes: tir-id, tor-io, turd, tiro, tric for tér-t-c, etc. ; see examples, 
324, 326, 330. 

? Ter is used in names denoting family relationship, originally AeENOY : pa-ter, 
lit., protector, from the root pa, to protect. 

$ For the convenience of the learner the suffixes are given in the Nominative form, 
i. e., with the Nominative ending and the modified stem-vowel. Observe that the stem 
suffix in /u-s and lu-mis lo. The endings, ulus, ula, ulum, were developed irregularly 
after the analogy of w-Jus, u-la, u-lum in such words as hortu-lus, virgu-lus, oppidu- 
lum, where the v is the modified stem-vowel. Thus the v in rég-u-lus and capit-u-lum 
is an irregularity introduced from the Diminutives of a and o stems. Lus, 7a, lum are 
formed from the suffix /a or ra, often used in forming Primary Stems (320). Cw’us, 
cula, culum are compound suffixes in which the first part, cu, is formed from the suffix, 
originally Xa, modified in Latin to co, ew, seen in Zo-co-s, locus, place; see 320, ka, foot-note. 


Ba ur ens I> 


. 
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filio-lus, a little son, from filius, son. 
filio-la, a little daughter, s filia, daughter. 
atrio-lum, a small hall, " atrium, hall. 
alveo-lus, a small cavity, y alveus, cavity. 
hortu-lus, a small garden, i hortus, garden. 
virgu-la, a small branch, s virga, branch. 
oppidu-lum, a small town, ^ oppidum, own. 
rég-ulus, a petty king, . réx, king. 
capit-ulum, a small head, ' e caput, head. 
flds-culus, a small flower, 2i flos, flower. 
parti-cula, a small part, S pars, part. 

"münus-eulum, a small present, in münus, present, 


1, Lus, la, lum, are appended to a and o stems; ulus, ula, ulum, to 
Dental and Guttural stems; culus, cula, culum, to e, i, and u stems, and 
to Liquid and s stems; see examples. 

2. Before lus, la, lum, the stem-vowels 4 and o take the form of o 
after e ori, and the form of u in other situations: filio-lus, filio-la for 
fslid-la, hortu-lus for horto-lus. 

3. Before culus, cula, culum, stems in u change u into i, and stems 
in on change O into u: versi-culus, ‘a little verse,’ from versus; homun- 
culus, ‘a small man,’ from homo, Like nouns in on, a few other words 
form diminutives in un-culus, un-cula : av-unculus, ‘maternal uncle,’ from 
avus, * grandfather. ! 

4. Ejl-lus, ella, el-lum, illus, illa, il-Ium,? are used when the stem 
of the primitive ends in 4 or o, preceded by 1, n, or r: ocel-lus,? * small 
eye,’ from oculus ; fabel-la, ‘short fable,’ from jabula ; vil-lum,? ‘a small 
wine,’ from vinum. 


Norz.—The endings leus and ció occur: ecw-leus,3 ‘a small horse, from equus; 
3 ei , 


lomun-ció, * a small man,’ from Aomó. 


322. PATRONYMICS, or names of DESCENT, generally end in— 
des, stem-suffix dá, masculine; s for ds, stem-suffix d, feminine. 


Tantali-dés, son of Tantalus ; Tantali-s, daughter of Tantalus.4 
Thési-dés, son of Theseus ; Théséi-s, daughter of Theseus. 
Thestia-dés, son of Thestius ; Thestià-s, daughter of Thestius. 


Nortr.—The suffix 22, preceded by 7 or 6, is sometimes used in forming feminine Pat- 
ronymics: Neptüni-né, daughter of Neptune; Acrisid-né, daughter of Acrisius. 


1 Nübé-eula, plébé-cula, and vulpé-cula are formed as if from e-stems. 

? The syllables e/ and Z/ do not belong to the ending, but are produced by a slight change 
in the stem. The quantity of the vowel e or 4 is therefore determined by the primitive: 
thus, oculus, oculu-lus = ocul-lus = ocel-lus; vinum, vinu-lum = vin-lum = vil-lum. 

3 Also written equwleus, but eculeus is the approved form. 

4 The vowel preceding the suffix is usually 7, as in Zantali-dés, Tantali-s, modified 
from the stem-vowel o. Primitives in ews generally change ew to ? or éi, as in TAés?- 
dés, Thészi-s; and primitives in us change stem-vowel o to a, as in Thestia-dés. 
Other nouns sometimes form Patronymics after the analogy of nouns in ius: Ldertiadés, 
son of Laertes. Aenéds has Aenéadés, masculine, and Aenéis, feminine. 
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329. DrsreNATIONS or PLACE are often formed with the endings— 
arium, etum, tum, 1le.! 


columb-àrium, a dovecot, from columba, dove. 


querc-etum, a forest of oaks, HE quercus, oak. 
salic-tum, a thicket oj willows, M salix, willow. 
ov-ile, a sheepjold, 4 ovis, sheep. 


1. Arium designates the PLACE where anything is kept, a receptacle: 
aerarium, ‘treasury,’ from acs, money. 
2. Eitum, tum, used with names of trees and plants, designate the PLACE 
where they flourish: olixétum, ‘an olive-grove,’ from oliva, * olive-tree.’ 
3. Ile, used with names of animals, designates their STALL or FOLD: 
bovile, * stall for cattle,’ from dds, stem bv. 
4. OTHER EXAMPLES are— 
Aestu-ariwm, ‘tidal bay,’ from aestus, * tide! ; avi-drium, ‘aviary,’ from avis, 
‘bird’; dón-àréwm, ‘place tor offerings,’ from dómum, ‘ gift’; pom-drium, 
‘ orchard,’ from CGU E ‘fruit’; aescul-étum, * forest of oaks,’ from aesculus, 
‘oak’; pin-eum, ‘pine-forest,’ from pinus, ‘pine’; RS ys ‘ rose-bed,’ 
from dM uae vin-etum, ‘vineyard,’ from vinum, ‘vine’; vérgul-tum, 
‘a thicket,’ from virgula, ‘bush’; capr-ile, * goat-stall,’ from caper, * goat.’ 
324. DERIVATIVES are also formed with several other endings, 
especially with— 
arius, ió, ium, itium, Ina, imonium, itas, tüs, atus.? 


statu-drius, a statuary, from statua, statue. 

mül.ió, muleteer, * mülus, mule. 
sacerdot-ium, priesthood, d sacerdos, priest, 
serv-itium, servitude, it servus, slave. 

rég-na, queen, i réx, king. 
patrimonium, patrimony, yi pater, Jather. * 
civ-itàs, .  eitizenship, a civis, citizen, : 
vir-tüs, virtue, ‘i vir, man. é 
consul-atus, consulship, x consul, consul, 3 


l. Arius and ió generally designate PERSONS by their occupations. 4 
2. Ium and itium denote OFFICE, CONDITION, or COLLECTION: servitium, —— 
servitude, sometimes a collection of servants. 


1 Ariwm and ile are the endings of neuter adjectives used substantively (330). The 
vowels @ and ? were probably developed out of the stem-vowel of the primitive, but they 
were afterward treated as a part of the suffix. Foran explanation of such vowels, see 330, 
foot-note. Many derivative endings were thus formed originally by the union of certain 
suffixes with the stem-vowel of the primitive; accordingly, when added to vowel stems, 
they generally take the place of the stem-vowel: columb-d, columb-üriwm ; querc-o, 
querc-etum. : 

2 Arius is identical in origin with the adjective ending drius (330), and atus with 
dtus in participles. In each the initial Z was originally the stem-vowel of the primitive. 
Ina is the same formation as the adjective ending 2»us (330). On é-tiwm, i-monium, 
i-tüs, and tis, see ti, ta, tu, man, mon, with foot-notes, 320; remember that the initial 
¢ was developed from «he stem-vowel of the primitive. 


' 


conjug-ium, ‘wedlock,’ from conjunz, ‘ spouse’ 


with the endings— 


—— 
D 


ag, the root of ago, to put in motion, make, do; see Corssen, I., p. 577. 
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8. Ina and imónium are used with some variety of signification ; see 
examples under 7 below. 
4. Itas and tüs designate some CHARACTERISTIC or CONDITION: héréd-i- 
fas, ‘ heirship,’ from Aérés, ‘heir’; virtus, ‘manliness,’ ‘ virtue,’ from vir. 
5. Atus denotes RANK, OFFICE, COLLECTION: consuldius, ‘ consulship,’ 
from consul ; sendtus, ‘senate,’ ‘collection of old men,’ from senez. 

6. For ParTRIAL or GENTILE Nouns, see 331, note 1. 


NorE.—The endings 44ó, ?g0, and $gó ! also occur: vir-dgé, ‘heroic maiden,’ from 
, , 
vir, ‘hero’; ferr-àg0, ‘iron-rust, from ferrum, ‘iron.’ 


7. OTHER EXAMPLES are— 
Lábr-árius, ‘ transcriber of books,’ from liber, * book’ ; lign-drius, ‘joiner,’ 
from lignum, ‘ wood’ ; quadrig-árius, ‘driver of a four-horse chariot,’ from 
quadriga, * four-horse chariot? ; arbitr-ium, ‘ decision,’ from arbiter, * arbiter? ; 
; magis-ter-ium, * presidency,’ 
from magis-ter, * president’ ; 6s-tiwm, ‘door,’ from 0s, ‘mouth’; gall-ina, 
‘hen,’ from gadlus, * cock’; doctr-ina, for doctér-ina, * doctrine,’ from doctor, 
‘learned man,’ ‘doctor’; mdtr-iméoniwm, ‘matrimony,’ from mdter, * moth- 
er’; aedil-itas, ‘ office of edile,’ from aedilis, * edile? ; auctor-itds, ‘ authority,” 
from auctor, ‘founder,’ * author? ; senec-tis, * old age,’ from senex, ‘old man’ ; 
tribin-dtus,? ‘ office of tribune,’ from tribanus, ‘ tribune.’ 


IIl. Nouns FROM ADJECTIVES. 


3825. From Adjectives are formed various ABsrRACT Nouns 


ia, itia, ta, tas, itàs, tis, edó, itidd, imonia.? 


diligent-ia, 
superb-ia, 
amic-itia, 
juven-ta, 
liber-tàs, . 
bon-itàs, 
pi-etàs,* 
juven-tüs, 
dule-éd6, 
sol.itüdó, 
ücr-imonia, 


diligence, 
haughtiness, 
friendship, 
youth, 
Sreedom, 
goodness, 
prety, 
youth, 
sweetness, 
solitude, 
sharpness, 


from 
[14 


diligens, 
superbus, 
amicus, 
juvenis, 
liber, 
bonus, 
pius, 
juvenis, 
dulcis, 
solus, 
acer, 


diligent, 
haughty. 
Sriendly. 
young. 
Sree. 
good. 
pious. 
young. 
sweet, 
alone. 


sharp. 


1 These endings were formed, according to Corssen, by appending the suffix an to 


2 Asif formed from a verb, tribind, dre, like equit-dtus, ‘cavalry, from equito, dre, 
*to ride, from eques, ‘a horseman.’ 
3 When appended to vowel stems, these endings take the place of the final vowel. 
Originally the initial ¢ in é-tia, 4-tàs, i-tzd), and é-mónia formed no part of the suffix, 
but represented the stem-vowel of the primitive. On Za, tia, and ta, see ja, ti,and ta, 
320; on i-tis and fs, see page 160, foot-note 2; on 7-tédé and i-mónia, see tu and 
man, 320. The origin of é-d6, é-din is obscure. 
4 For TUA by dissimilation (26). 
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Note 1.—Instead of ia and ifia, iés and tics occur: pauper, pauper-iés, poverty; | 
durus, dur-itia or dur-itiés, hardness. 
Note 2.— Before tis the stem of the adjective is sometimes slightly changed : facilia, 
Jacultàs, faculty; diffieitis, dificultas, difficulty ; potens, potestds, power. ; 

Note 3.—A few adjectives form abstracts with both itds and itudo: firmus, firm- 
itis, firmitidod, firmness. Polysyllabic adjectives in tus often suffer contraction before 
these endings: honestds for honest-itds, ‘honesty, from honestus; solicitud, for sols 
làcit-itidO, * solicitude, from scllicitus. 

1. OTHER ÉExAMPLES are— 

Audée-ia, ‘boldness,’ from auddz, * bold? ; just-itia, ‘justice,’ from justus, 
‘just’; saev-itia, ‘cruelty,’ from saevus, ‘cruel’; senec-ia, ‘old age, from 
senex, ‘old’; aequal-itds, ‘ equality,’ from aequales, * equal? ; edr-itdas, * dear. 
ness, from edrus, ‘ dear’; Gnxi-etds, ‘anxiety,’ from ànc?us, ‘anxious’; al 
stad, ‘height,’ from aie, ‘high’; fort-itüdó, ‘bravery,’ from fortis, ‘brave’ ; 
máàgn-itüdó, * greatness,’ from magnus, * great.’ 


IIl. Nouns FROM VERBS AND FROM Roots. 


3906. From the Stems of Verbs and from Roots are formed nu- 
merous nouns with the suffixes—! 


ter, tor? trix, trum, tira, tus, tid, id.° 


pa-ter, Sather, from the root pa, to protect, 
fra-ter, brother, s bhra, fra, to support. 
amà-tor, lever, 7 amà-re, to love. 
audi-tor, hearer, - audi-re, to hear. 
défén-sor, defender, * défend-ere, o defend 
véna-tor, hunter, A véna-ri, to hunt. 
vénà-trix, huntress, A e. s 
gubernà-trix, — dérectress, " gubernà-re, 4o direct. 
ara-trum, plough, E ara-re, to plough. 
rós-trum,* beak, » rod-ere, to gnaw. 
pic-tor, painter, T" ping-ere, to paint, 
pic-türa, painting, ^ i. is 
ü-süra,* using, " üt, to use. 
audi-tus, hearing, m audi-re, to hear. 
vi-sus,° sight, e vid-ére, to see. 
audi-tid, hearing, 2 audi-re, to hear. 
moni-tio,® advising, moné-re, to advise. 
vi-sio,® seeing, i vid-ére, . {to see. 
leg-ió, a scleeting, s leg-ere, to select. 
 oecid- 30, a slaying, i occid-ere, to slay. 


1 These endings appear to be true suffixes, as they do not contain the stem-vowel ot 


the primitive. 


2 For the phonetic change by which ¢in Zor, tira, ete., unites with a preceding d or 


éand produces ss or s, as in défend-tor, défénsor, see 35, 3, 2). 


3 On fer, tor, (riz, and tira, see tar, tra; on tus and 0, see Zu and 6$; and on A : 


see ja, B20. 


4 For rod-trum ; see 35, 3, 1). 
5 For vt-tira, vid-tus, vid-tió; see 35 8 2) 
* From stem oni, seen in mons-hum 
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1. Ter, tor, and trix designate the AGENT or DOER; trum, the MEANS 
of the action; and türa, tus, tió, and ió, the acr itself; see examples, 
But nouns in tus and i6 sometimes become concrete, and denote the RESULT 
of the action: quaes-tus, ‘ gain,’ from quaes-ere, ‘to gain’; leg-20, * a select- 
ing’ and then ‘a legion’ (the men selected), from leg-ere, ‘to select’; ex- 
erci-tus, ‘ex@rcise,’ * drill, and then ‘an army’ (a collection of Cab 
men), from exerce-re, ‘ to exercise.’ 

2. Us, a, 6! os designate the AGENT of the action: coqu-us = 
coquus, cook, from coqu-ere, to cook ; serib-a, writer, from scrib-ere ; err-o, 
wanderer, from err-àre. 

Nore 1.— 70r, trie, tira, and tus are sometimes added to noun stems with or with- 
out change: vid-tor, ‘traveler,’ from via, ‘way’; send-tor, ‘senator,’ trom ecc (Geni- 
E. senis, stem sen), ‘old man’; j&àni-tor, ‘janitor, and jané-tris, ‘janitrix, from ján- 

‘gate’; litterd-tira, ‘writing, from littera, ‘letter’; consul-d-*us, ‘ consulship, 


Es consul, ‘consul.’ 
Note 2,— For nouns in 76 from the stems of other nouns, see 324, with 1. 


8. OTHER EXAMPLES are— 

Accüsá-tor, ‘accuser,’ from CATs ‘to accuse’; curd-tor, ‘keeper,’ 
from curd-re, ‘to take care of’; da-tor, ‘giver,’ from da-re, ‘to give’ 5 eic- 
tor, ‘ victor,’ fr om vinc-ere,? * to nates inven-trix, ‘a female discuverer,’ 
from inven-ire, ‘to discover’; monstrum = mon-es-trum,® ‘prodigy,’ from 
mon-ere, ‘to admonish’; rds-trum, ‘rake,’ from rdd-ere, ‘to rake,’ * scrape’ ; 
armá-türa, ‘arming,’ * equipment,’ from armá-re, ‘to arm? ; nd-tura, * birth,’ 
‘nature,’ from nd-sci,4 ‘to be born’; serip-türa, for scrib-tira,® * writing,’ 
from scrib-ere, ‘to write’; dc-tus, for ag-tus,* ‘ driving,’ * act,’ from ag-ere, ‘ to 
drive,’ ‘act’; dc-tid, for ag-tid, ‘action,’ from ag-ere, ‘to act’; moni-tid, * act 
of admonishing,’ from moné-re, ‘to admonish’; mon-itus, ‘admonition,’ from 
moné-re, ‘to admonish’ ; opin-ió, * opinion,’ from opin-dri, to think’; opt- 

‘choice,’ from opt-àre, * to choose.’ 


3°27. From the Stems of Verbs and from Roots are formed 
nouns with the suffixes— 
or, us, es, iés, ium, en, men, mentum, monia, monium, bulum, 
culum, brum, crum, num.? 


1 Q and d. the stems of ws and a, are only different forms of the suffix a; and ón, tho 
Ctem of 6, onis, is from the suffix an; see 320. 

2 Root vie. 

3 With the compound suffix es-trwm, from as-tra; see as and tra, 320. 

* Root na. 

5 See 33, 1. 

8 Observe change in quantity: ag-ere, dc-tus; see Gellius, IX., 6. 

7 On the forms bulum, brum, culum, crum, see 35, 2, foot-note 3. 

8 On or (for 0s), ws, and és, see as; on 4és and Zum, see ja; on en, see an; on men, 
mentum, monia, and mónium, see man; on num, see na—all in 320; on bulum, brum, 
culum, erwm, see Corssen, II., p. 40. 


e 
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am-or, love, from am-are, to love, 
tim-or, fear, S tim-ére, to fear. 
gen-us, birth, i gen in gign-ere, ^ fo bear. 
frigus cold. A frig-ere,! to be cold. 

o9 ) io] , 3 
séd-és, seat, sed-ére,? to sit. 
fac-ies, make, face, s fatefe, f & to make. 

: ; " NS des 
gaud-ium, joy, gaud-ére, Worrcjoice. 
stud-ium, zeal, study, " stud-ere, to be zealous — - 
)ect-en a comb cy ect-ere to comb, 
Bere: a stream, & furs to flow. 
orna-mentum, ornament, S orna-re, to adorn, 
queri-monia, complaint, = queri, to complain. 

' ali-imónium, nowrishment, " ale-re, to nourish. 
vota-bulum, appellation, voca-re, to call. : 
vehi-cul vehicle, p» vehe-re, to carry. 3 
delü-brum, "e shrine, i délu-ere, to cleanse. 
simulàá-crum, image, " simula-re, to represent. 
rég-num, reign, * reg-ere, to rule. ‘ 


1, Or, us, es, ies, and ium generally designate the ACTION or STATE 
denoted by the verb, but 8s, ies, and ium sometimes designate the RESULT 
of the action: aedificium, ‘edifice,’ from aedific-are, ‘to build.’ 

2. Men, mentum, monia, monium, and num generally designate the 
MEANS of the action, or its involuntary suBJECT, sometimes the Act itself, 
or its RESULT: flü-men, ‘a stream,’ ‘something which flows,’ from Jfu-ere ; 
dg-men, ‘an army in motion,’ from ag-ere. 

Noter.—The stem or root is sometimes shortened or changed : md-mentwm, ‘moving 
force, from mov-ére. 

3. Bulum, culum, brum, and crum designate the rNSTRUMENT or the 
PLACE of the action: vehi-culum, ‘vehicle’ (instrument of the action), 
from vehe-re ; sta-bulum, ‘stall’ (place of the action), from std-re. 

Notr.—The vowel of the stem is sometimes changed: sepul-crwm, ‘sepulchre,’ from 
sepel-tre, ‘to bury’; see 24,3. 

4. In culum, c is dropped after c and g: vine-ulum, ‘a bond, from 
vinc-ire ; reg-ula, ‘rule,’ from reg-ere. 

Notr.—D6, la, àgó, 7g6,3 and a few other endings also occur : torpé-dé, ‘numbness, 
from torpé-re, ‘to be numb’; ewpi-dÓ, ‘desire,’ from eupe-re, ‘to desire’; candé-la, 
‘candle, from candé-re, ‘to shine’; vor-dgé, ‘whirlpool,’ from vor-dre, ‘to swallow up ; 
vert-ig6, ‘a turn, from vert-ere, ‘to turn.’ 

5. OrHER Exampirs are— 

Splend-or, ‘brightness,’ from splend-ére, ‘to be bright’; op-us, ‘ work,’ 
trom the root op for ap, ‘work’; dec-us, ‘ornament,’ from root dec, in dec-&, 


1 In several of these examples the noun is not strictly derived from the verb, but 
both noun and verb are formed from one common root, as /rig-uws and fr?g-ere from the 
root frig. i 

2 Sed-ére and séd-és show a variable root-vowel—e, €; see 20, note 2. 

® See Corssen, I., p. 577; IL, pp. 902, 308. 
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it is becoming’; nàb-zs, ‘cloud,’ from the root na) in niib-ere, ‘to veil’; 

spec-ies, ‘look,’ from spec-ere, ‘to look’; effug-ium, ‘ escape,’ from effug-ere, 
‘to escape’; émper-ium, ‘command,’ from imper-dre, ‘to command" ; certd- 
men, ‘contest,’ from certd-re, ‘to contend’ ; docu-mentum,' ‘ lesson,’ * docu- 
ment,’ from docé-re, * to teach’ ; nütri-mentum, ‘nourishment,’ from nü£ri-re, 
‘to nourish’; pà-bulum, ‘fodder,’ from the root pa in pá-scere, ‘to feed’ ; 
spectd-culum, ‘sight,’ from spectd-re, ‘to behold’; lu-crum, ‘gain,’ from 
Iu-ere, * to pay’; dó-num ‘ gift,’ from the root da in da-re, * to give.’ 


FORMATION OF ADJECTIVES BY SUFFIXES. 


J. ADJECTIVES FROM NOUNS. di Qus 

328, FurLNEss.—Adjectives denoting fullness, alain ean Sup. 

ply, generally end in— * 
Ssus, cosus, lens, lentus, tus. 

anim-dsus, full of courage, from animus, spirit, courage 
frictu-dsus, fruitful, £: früctus, fruit. 
belli-cdsus, warlike, rs bellum, war. 
pesti-léns, pestilential, 5| pestis, pest. 
pesti-lentus, » : P A 
vino-lentus, full of wine, 4 vinum, wine. 
fraudu-lentus, fraudulent, e fraus, fraud. 
ala-tus, winged, 5 ala, wing. 
turri-tus, turreted, Ma turris, turret, 
cornü-tus, horned, « corni, horn. 
jüs-tus, just, = jüs, right. 


Nors.— Before dsus the stem-vowel is generally dropped, but w is retained: anime 
osus, amim-08us, but früctu-osus. 

1/ OruER ExaxPLES are— 

Ann-osus, ‘full of years,’ from annus, ‘year’; lumuri-osus, * luxurious,’ 
from luxuria, ‘luxury’; pericul-dsus, ‘ dangerous,’ from periculum, ‘danger’; 
tenebr-ósus and tenebri-cosus, ‘gloomy,’ from tenebrae, ‘gloom’; turbu-lentus, 
‘riotous,’ from turba, ‘riot’; barbd-tus, ‘bearded,’ from barba, ‘beard’ ; 
auri-tus, ‘long eared,’ from auris, ‘ear’; onus-tus, ‘burdened,’ from onus, 
* burden." 


C 3929. |MarEn1AL.—Adjectives designating the material of which 
anything is made generally end in— 


1 With modified stem or root: doce, docu; da, do. 

2 On dsus, see Schleicher, p.403; Corssen, L, p. 62; IL, p. 688. Cósus is from co 
and ósus; thus from Uellum, ‘ war, is formed be/Zi-cus, ‘belonging to war’; and from 
belli-cus is formed bellico-dsus, belli-c0sus, ‘ warlike.’ On Jens, lentus, see ra, la, 320. 
The vowel before Jzna, Lentus—generally wu, sometimes o or 4—was originally the stem- 
vowel of the primitive, as in wino-lentus, pesti-léns, pesti-lentus, but it was sometimes 
treated as a part of the suffix: ré-olentus, ‘violent, from vis, ‘force.’ Tus is identical 
with £us in the passive participle, and when added to vowel-stems is preceded by d, ?, 
or 4: dld-tus, turri-tus, cornü-tus, like amd-tus, audi-tus, aci-tus (* sharpened, from 
acu-o, ‘to sharpen’). It may, however, be added to consonant-stems : 4üs-tua. 


oe Reece. 
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" eus, nus, neus, àceus, icius.!' 
aur-eus, golden, from aurum, gold. 
argent-eus, of silver, n argentum, silver. 
fàg-eus, of beech, b fagus, .  & beech, 
fà: i-nus.? « « & m 
fágineus [11 [13 ce (79 
ee, of poplar, ? populus, d poplar. 
popul-neus, 
papyr-aceus, of papyrus, papyrus, papyrus 
later-icius, of brick, later, brick. 


Norr.—These endings sometimes denote characteristic or possession : virgineus, 
“belonging to a maiden.’ 


330. HARACTERISTIC.—Adjectives signifying belonging to, de- 
rived frons generally end in— 
cus, icus, àlis, ilis, Anus, inus, aris, arius, ius, ensis. 


civi-cus, relating to a citizen, from civis, citizen, 
patr-icus, paternal, D pater, father. 
nàtür-àlis, natural, " natira, nature, 
mort-àlis, mortal, ze mors, death. 
host-ilis, hostile, e hostis, enemy. 
civ-ilis, relating to a citizen, i civis, citizen, 
oppid-ànus, of the town, 2 oppidum, town. 
urb-ànus, of the city, j urbs, city. 
mar-inus, marine, : ay mare, Sea. 
equ-inus, of, pertaining to a horse, " equus, horse. 
lün-àris, lunar, ss lüna, moon. 
salüt-àris, salutary, dr salüs, safety. 
auxili-àrius, auxiliary, e auxilium, aid. 
rég-ius, royal, * réx, king. 
Oràtór-ius, of an orator, 5 oràtor,* orator. 
for-énsis, forensic, M forum, forum. 


1 On ews, stem eo, see Corssen, IL, pp. 342-846; Bopp, IIL. p. 490; on nus, see 
na, 320. Neus adds eus to no, seen in nus; dceus adds eus to de, seen in dw (333, 
foot-note 2); and £c-éus adds éus to 4c or ico; see ja, 320, and écus, 330. 

2 Stem-vowel changed to 4 before nus and neus. 

3 Stem-vowel dropped before nus and neus. 

4 On cus, see ka, 320. In é-cus, i was originally the stem-vowel of the primitive, but 
was finally treated as a part of the suffix, as in patr-icus. In the same way the vowels 
à and ? in Glis, tis, dris, arius, dnus, and inus were developed from the stem-vowels 
of the primitives; thus in such words as doc-é-’és, ‘docile, from doo-é-re, the suffix 
seems to have been originally 72s, but at length the preceding ¢ was treated as a part of 
the suffix, making iis. If now élis be added to Aost?, the stem of hostis, we shall have 
hosti-ilis = host-ilis; or, with Corssen, we may suppose that from hostis was formed E 
the verb hosti-re, and that the ending //s was added directly to host?, making Aost?-lis. : 
The long initial vowel in other endings is supposed to have had a similar origin. Alis, 
is, and Gris are virtually the same suffix, as / and 7 are interchangeable; see ra, (a, 
foot-note, 320. Arius = dri-ius. On dnus, inus, and ius, see ja and na, 320; on 
Pnsis, see Corssen, I., pp. 62, 254; IT., pp. 688, 719. 

5 But 6rd-tor is formed from 6rd-re by adding for to the stem; see 326. 


f. 


] 
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1. Ester or estris,! timus, itimus, ticus! cinus, and a few other end. 
Ings occur: ferr-ester or terr-estris, * terrestrial,’ from terra, ‘earth’; mari- 
limus, ‘maritime,’ from mare, ‘sea’; leg-itimus, ‘lawful,’ from lex, legis 
, , , , e , ) , J 
‘law’; ris-ticus, ‘rustic,’ from ris, ‘country’; wdté-cinus, ‘ prophetic,’ 
from vdéés, ‘ prophet.’ 
2. OTHER EXAMPLES are— 
Domini-cus, ‘of a master,’ from dominus, ‘ master’; serv-ilis, ‘ slavish, 
from servus, ‘slave’; vir-ilis, ‘manly,’ from vir, ‘man’; capit-ális, ‘ of the 
, , , ? , 3 ) 
head, ‘capital,’ from caput, ‘head’; rég-dlis, ‘kingly,’ from rer, ‘king’; 
, 1 , yc , ME , g£ 
consul-aris, ‘consular,’ from «eónsul, ‘consul’; milit-dris, ‘military,’ from 
miles, ‘soldier’; agr-drius, ‘of or relating to land,’ from ager, ‘field’; ar- 
gent-drius, ‘of silver,’ from argentum, ‘silver’; can-inus, ‘of a dog,’ from 
canis, ‘dog’: lup-imus, ‘of a wolf,’ from lupus, ‘ wol? ; mont-dnus, ‘of a 
? eS} 'p ? ? ? ? ? 
mountain, from mdéns, ‘mountain’; nox-dus, ‘injurious,’ from nova, 'in- 
’ , , , J , , 
jury’; patr-íus, ‘of a father,’ from pater, ‘father’; émperatór-àus, ‘ of a com- 
mander, from énperátor, * commander.’ 


331. Adjectives from proper nouns generally end in— 
anus, ianus, inus ; ius, iacus, icus; ensis, iónsis; as, aeus, éus.* 


Sull-ànus, of Sulla, from Sulla, Sulla. 
Róm-ànus, Roman, E Roma, Rome. 
Mari-ànus, of Marius, us Marius, Marius. 
Cicerón-iánus, Ciceronian, s Ciceró, Cicero. 
Lat-inus,? Latin, x Latium, Latium. 
Plaut-inus, of Plautus, t Plautus, Plautus. 
Corinth-ius, Corinthian, ie Corinthus, Corinth. 
Corinth-iacus, 3i « » E 
Britann-icus, British, : Britannus, a Briton. 
Cann-énsis, of Cannae, d Cannae, Cannae. 
Athén-iénsis, Athenian, i Athenae, Athens. 
Yidén-às, of Fidenae, + Fidénae, Fidenae. 
Smyrn-aeus, Smyrnean, n Smyrna, Smyrna. 
Pythagor-éus, Pythagorean, Pythagoras, Pythagoras. 


1. Anus and iánus are the endings generally used in derivatives from 
Names of Persons ; but others also occur. 


Nore 1.—Many of these adjectives from names of places are also used substantively 
as Patrial or Gentile Nouns to designate the citizens of the place: Corinthii, the Co- 
rinthians; Athéniénsés, the Athenians. 

Nore 2.—The Roman Gentés or clans were all designated by adjectives in dus, as 
gens Cornélia, géns Julia. 


1 The ending ester or estris may be formed by adding fer or tris to es from the suffix 
as (320); but see Corssen, II., p. 549. 

2 On ti-mus, i-ti-mus, and ti-cus, see ta, ma, ca, 320. 

3 When appended to vowel stems, these endings take the place of the stem-vowel: 
Sull-dnus. In fact, dnus is formed by the union of the stem-vawel with the suffix. So 
in Mari-dnus, but in examples like this the 4 before Znus was finally treated as a part 
of the suffix, making ¢dnus, as seen in Cicerdn-idnus. Inus in Lat-inus contains 4o, 


from Lat-io, the stem of Latium. 
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Nore 3.—An adjective in ius, used substantively, formed a part of the name of every 
distinguished Roman, and designated the géns to which he belonged; see Roman Names, 
649. 

IL. ADJECTIVES FROM ADJECTIVES. 

332. DiwiwuTIVES from other adjectives generally end like 

diminutive nouns (321) in— 


lus, ulus, culus.! : 
ébrio-lus, somewhat drunken, from ébrius, drunken 
aureo-lus, golden, b aureus, golden. 
long-ulus, rather long, dd longus, long. 
pauper-culus, rather poor, " pauper, poor. 


Nore 1.—The endings e//us and illus also occur as in nouns (321, 4): nov-ellus, 
‘new, from novus, ‘new. 
Note 2,—Culus is sometimes added to comparatives: durius-culus, ‘somewhat 
hard, from durior, dirius, ‘harder.’ 
III. ADJECTIVES FROM VERBS AND FROM Roots. 
333. Verbal adjectives generally end in— 
bundus, cundus, dus; bilis, tilis, silis, lis; ax.? 


mirà-bundus, wondering, from mirà-ri, to wonder. 
mori-bundus, dying, p mort, to die. 
veré-cundus, diffident, . ver&-ri, to fear. 
cali-dus, warm, E calé-re, to be warm. 
pavi-dus, Searful, E pavé-re, to fear. 
ama-bilis, worthy of love, Be ama-re, to love, 
düc-tilis, ductile, is düc-ere, to lead. 
HUS 
Lee flexible, v flect-ere, to turn. 
"docilis, . docile, s docé-re, to teach. 
pügn-àx, pugnacious, m pügna-re, to fight. 
aud-àx, daring, 3 audé-re, to dare. 


1. Bundus and cundus have nearly the force of the present participle ; 
but dundus is somewhat more expressive than the participle: lacta-bundus, 
rejoicing greatly; and cundus generally denotes some characteristic rather 
than a single act or feeling: veré-cundus, diffident. 

2. Dus retains the simple meaning of the verb. 

3. Bilis, tilis, silis, and lis denote carABILITY, generally in a passive 
sense: amabilis, capable or worthy of being loved; sometimes in an active 
sense: lerribilis, terrible, capable of producing terror. 


Le 


1 See p. 158, foot-note 6. 

? Bundus is explained by Corssen and others as formed by appending undus, endus, 
the Gerundive suffix, to bu =u, as seen in fui; cundus, by adding the same suffix to 
00 (ka, 320); see Corssen, IL, pp. 810-312. On dus, see Corssen, II., pp. 302, 808; on 
Lis, see ra, la, 320; and on bé/is, 320, foot-note 1 ; also Corssen, I., pp. 166-169; on tilis 
and silts, Corssen, IL, pp. 41, 326. The ending da = d-c-s is for d-co-s, in whiclrd was 
originally the stem-vowel of an d-nerb: thus pign-d-co-s becomes pugnrda-cs, pugnas. 

8 Flec-silis = flect-tilis ; see 35, 8, 2). 
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4, Ax denotes INCLINATION, generally a faulty one: logudx, loquacious. 

5. Cus, icus, ücus, vus, uus, ivus, tivus, ticius, ius, and ulus! also 
occur : 

Medi-cus, ‘healing,’ ‘medical,’ from medé-ri, ‘to heal’; am-icus, ‘ friend: 
ly,’ from am-dre, ‘to love’; cad-àcus, ‘ falling,’ ‘inclined to fall,’ from cad- 
ere, ‘to fall’; sal-vus, ‘safe,’ from root sal, * whole,’ ‘sound’; noc-wus and 
noc-twus, ‘ hurtful,’ from noc-ére, ‘to hurt’; cap-tivus, ‘captive,’ from cap-ere, 
‘to take" ; ficticius, for fig-ticius, ‘feigned,’ from jig, the root of fing-ere, * te 
form,’ ‘fashion,’ ‘feign’; exün-ius, ‘select,’ ‘choice,’ from exim-ere, ‘te 
select out’; créd-ulus, * credulous,’ from créd-ere, ‘ to believe.’ 

6. OTHER ExaMPLes are— 

Lidi-bundus, ‘ sportive, ‘playful,’ from lade-re, ‘to play’; ridi-bundus, 
‘laughing,’ from ridé-re, ‘to laugh’; fá-cundus, ‘eloquent,’ from fa-ri, * to 
speak’; ju-cundus, for juv-cundus, * pleasant, from juo-dre, ‘to aid,’ ‘ de- 
light’; avé-dus, ‘greedy,’ from avé-re, ‘to long for’; cupi-dus, ‘ desirous,’ 
from eupe-re, ‘to desire’ ; timi-dus, * timid,’ from timé-re, ‘to fear? ; faci-lis, 
‘easy,’ ‘capable of being done,’ from face-re, ‘to do’; nübi-lis, ‘ marriage- 
able,’ from nabe-re, ‘to marry’; uti-lis, ‘useful,’ from wz, ‘to use’; cradi- 
bilis, * credible,’ from créde-re, ‘to believe? ; terré-bilis, * terrible, from terré- 
re, ‘to terrify’; laudd-bilis, * praiseworthy,’ from lauwdd-re, ‘to praise’; fer- 
tilis, * fertile,’ from fer-re, ‘to bear’; cap-dx, ‘capacious,’ from cap-ere, ‘ to 
take’; £en-àc, ‘ tenacious,’ from ten-ére, * to hold.’ 


IV. ADJECTIVES FROM ADVERBS AND PREPOSITIONS. 
334. A few adjectives are formed from adverbs and preposi- 
tions :? 


cras-tinus, of to-morrow, from cras, to-morrow. 
contra-rius, contrary, » contrà, against. 
inter-nus, internal, S inter, among, within. 
“super-bus, haughty, s super, above. 
super-nus, upper, Pe & S 


FORMATION OF VERBS BY SUFFIXES. 
I. VERBS FROM Nouns AND ADJECTIVES. 


335. Verbs formed from nouns and adjectives are called Dz- 
NOMINATIVES. They end in— 


Cong. I. Cons. II. Cong. III. Cons. IV. 
6, a-re, eó, &-re, ud, ue-re,3 id, L1re.* 


! fus, wus, and 2-vus are only different forms of the same suffix; «ws was formed by 
vocalizing v in eus; 2-vus, by adding eus to the stem-vowel i; noc-i-vus, as if from a 
verb, noc-ire = noc-ére. The other endings are composed of elements already explained. 

? But adverbs and prepositions are in origin case-forms; see 304; 307, note 1. 

3 Conjugation ILL. contains primitive verbs with a few derivatives. 

4 According to Curtius and others, the suffix which was added to the stems of nouns 
nnd adjectives to form verbs was originally ja, pronounced ya, probably identical with 4 
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cür-ó, à-re, to care for, from cür-a, care. 
fug-6, à-re, to put to flight, y fug-a, light. 
pügn-o, 4-re, to fight, i pügn-a, battle. 
bell-ó, a-re, to carry on war, e bell-um, war. 
dón-o, à-re, to give, is dón-um, gift. 
firm-6, a-re, to make firm, s firm-us, firm. 
labor-6, = 4-re, to labor, * labor, labor. 
liber-o, a-re, to liberate, B liber, free. 
nomin-o, 4-re, to name, M nomen, name, 
alb-eo, é-re, to be white, i alb-us, white, 
clàr-o, à-re, to make bright, 2 clar-us, bright. 
clar-e6, ^ e-re, to be bright, " H 

flor-eo, e-re, to bloom, " flos, flower. 
lüc-eo, é-re, to shine, tf lüx—lüe-s, light. 
met-uo,  ue-re, to fear, Wr met-us, fear. 
stat-ud, —_ue-re, to place, p stat-us, position. 
fin-ió, i-re, to finish, "s fin-is, end. 
molLio, i-re, to soften, " mollis, soft. 
vest-id, i-re, to clothe, le vest-is, garment. 
serv-ió, I-re, to serve, ss serv-us, servant. 
eüstoód-io, i-re, to guard, n cüstós, guardian. 


Nore 1.—Denominatives of the second conjugation are intransitive, but most of the 
others are transitive. 

Norz 2.— Derivatives, like other verbs, may of course be deponent: dominor, Gri, ‘to 
domineer,’ from dominus, ‘master’; miror, Gri, ‘to wonder at, from mirus, ‘wonder- 
ful’; partior, iri, ‘to part, ‘divide, from pars, partis, * part.’ 

1. OrHER ExaAMPLES are— 

Culp-are, * to find fault,’ from culp-a, ‘ fault? ; glori-ari, * to [S boast; ?! * glory; 
from "OI ‘glory’; nov-dre, ‘to pu new,’ pe novus, ‘new’; régn-are, 
‘to reign,’ from regnum, ‘royal power’; lev-dre, ‘to lighten,’ from lends, 
‘light’; hondr-dre, ‘to honor, from honor, ‘honor’; laud-àre, ‘to praise, 
from laus = es es 5 saev-ire, ‘to be fierce,’ from saevus, ‘ fierce.’ 


TX ae of 7-re, ‘to go... This iue added to a, the original stem-vowel of most nouns 
and adjectives, formed aja, still preserved in the ending aj&-máí in a large class of San- 
skrit verbs. From this compound suffix aja are derived in Latin, in the first conjuga- 
tion, (1) ad, contracted to 6: cur-6 = cur-ajo for ctr-aé for cur-aja; (2) à: cür-à-s, 
shortened to a in cur-a-t for cur-d-t ;—in the second conjugation, (1) ed: lie-ed for lic- 
ej0 for luc-aja ; (2) é: lac-é-s, shortened to e in luc-e-t for luc-é-t; and in the fourth 
conjugation, (1) £0 and £u: serv-id for sero-4j0 for serv-aja, serv-tu-né for sero-iju-ni 
for serv-aju-nt; and (2) : serv-i-s, shortened to 4 in serv-i-t for serv-i-t; see Bopp, I., 
pp. 207-229; Curtius, Verbum, I., pp. 262, 326-318; Schleicher, pp. 358-361. For an ob- 
jection to this explanation of the a-verbs, see Corssen, II., pp. 133-136.— On final 6 of the 
first person, see 247, 1, foot-note 5.— The suffix ja, added to original ¢-stems, formed dja 
and gave rise to é-verbs: finio = fin-i-j6 = fin-tja; and added to u-stems, it formed 
u-ja and gave rise to u-verbs: met-uo = met-u-jo = met-uja.—ln general, a-stems give 
rise to a-verbs: e"r-a, cür-à-re; o-stems, sometimes to a-verds, sometimes to e-verbs, 
and sometimes to i-verbs: firmus, stem firmo, jirm-a-re; albus, stem alb-o, alb-e-ve ; 
servus, stem serv-o, serv-i-re ; consonant stems, to a-verds, e-verbs, or i-verbs, after the 
analogy of vowel stems: /abor for labor, labor-d-re; fics, flor-é-re for jics-é-re (31, 1); 
custos, stem cuistod, custod-2-ve. 
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II. VERBS FROM VERBS.? 


836. FREQUENTATIVES or INTENSIVES denote repeated, con- 
tinued, or intense action. They are generally of the first conjuga- 
tion, and are formed— 


I. From the stem of the participle’ in tus or sus: 


cant-6, fare, to sing, from cantus from cano, to sing.’ 
eapt-o, are, to snatch, "" captus * capio, fo take. 
dat-6, are, to give often, * — datus i edo, to give. 
habit-o, dre, (o inhabit, " habitus * habeo, fo have. 


* — quatio, to shake. 


quass-o, are, to shake violently, quassus 
terreo, to frighten. 


territ-o, are, to frighten often, “ territus “ 


II. From the present stem, by adding t6 and changing the preceding 
vowel to i, if not already in that form: 4 


agi-to, ^ àre, to shake, from ago, to move, lead. 
clami-t6, àre, to shout often, ee clàmo, to shout. 
rogi-tó, re, to ask eagerly, sy rogo, to ask. 
voci-t6, are, to call often, ji voco, to call. 
voli-t6, are, to flit about, 3 volo, to fly. 


Norx 1.—Frequentatives are sometimes formed from other frequentatives:® eantito, 
‘to sing often, from canto from cand; dictitd, ‘to say often,’ from docto from dco. 

Nore 2.—A few derivatives in esso and 4ss0 also occur. They are én£ensive in force, 
denoting earnest rather than repeated action, and are of the third conjugation: facid, 
facessd, * to do earnestly’; éncipéo, incipissd, * to begin eagerly.’ 

1. OruzR ExAMPLES are— 

JDictó, ‘to say often,’ from dzcó, ‘to say’; specto, ‘to behold,’ from specio, 
‘to look at’; factito, ‘to do often,’ from jfacid, ‘to do,’ ‘make’; émperito, 
‘to command often,’ from imperd, ‘to command’; rapto, ‘to snatch,’ from 
rapio, * to seize.’ 

337. Inceptives or INcHOATIVES denote the beginning of the 
action. They are of the third conjugation, and end in sco : 


1 Either directly or through the medium of nouns, adjectives, or participles. ; 

2 They are thus strictly denominatives (335). Intransitive verbs, though without 

the participle in ¢ws or sus, may form /frequentatives after the analogy of transitive 
verbs: curso, Gre, ‘to run about,’ formed as if from cursus from curro, ‘to run’; ven- 
tito, dre, ‘to come often, formed as if from ventus, from cenéo, ‘to come.’ 
— 5 Remember that the stem of the participle ends in o; thus cantus = canto-s. Ob- 
Serve, therefore, that the verb canto, ‘I sing,’ is in form like the stem of the participle. 
Canto was, however, originally produced by adding ja to canta, the original stem of 
eantus, making canta-ja, cantajo, cantad, canto; see also 335, foot-note. 

4 The formation from the participle was doubtless the original method, but at length 
t6 was regarded as the suffix, and was accordingly added to present stems, and as in many 
cases 4 preceded, the stem-vowel finally took this form before the suffix £0; see Corssen, 
IL., p. 297. 

5 Sometimes from frequentatives no longer in use: dctitd, ‘to act often, as if from 
acto, not in use, from ago; scriptito, ‘to write often,’ as if from scriptd, not in use, 

from scribo. 
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gel-à-sco, to begin to freeze, from gel-6, à-re, to freeze. 
cal-e -sco, to become warm, is cal-eo, é-re, to be warm, 
rub-6-scó, to grow red, * rub-eo, é-re, to be red. 
vir-é-scó, to grow green, 4 vir-eo, e-re to be green, 
trem-1-scó, to begin to tremble, E trem-6, e-re, to tremble, 
obdorm-i-sc6, £o fall asleep, in obdorm-io, i-re, £o sleep, 


938, DESIDERATIVES denote a desire to perform the action. 
They are of the fourth conjugation, and end in turio or surio: 


par-turio, Ire, to strive to bring forth, from pario, to bring forth. 
é-surid, ire, 4o desire to eat, x edo, to eat.! 


339. DrwiNvTIVES denote a feeble action.? They are of the first 
conjugation, and end in illo: 


cant-illo, to sing feebly, from cantó, to sing. 
conscrib-ill6, £o seribble, e cónseribo, to write. 


NorE.—For the DzRIVATION OF ADVERBS, see 304. 


SECTION Fr 


COMPOSITION OF WORDS. 


340. New words may be formed— 

I. By the union of two or more words under one principal accent, 
without change of meaning: 

Des publica, respublica, republic; agri cultüra, agricultüra, agriculture ; 
Juris consultus, jürisconsultus, lawyer, one skilled in the law; quem ad mo- 
dum, quemadmodum, in what way—Li., to what measure. 


NoTr.—'These are compounds only in form. The separate words retain in a great - 
measure their identity both in form and in meaning, and may in fact be written separately. 
Rés publica is the approved form. Other examples of this class are: légis-lator, law- 
giver; pater-familias, father of a family ; senatis-consultum, decree of the senate; Aàc- 
tenus, thus far; saepe-numerd, often in number; bene-facéd, to do well, benefit; male- 
dico, to revile; satis-/acio, to satisfy, do enough for; animum-ad-verto, anim-ad-verto 
to notice, turn the mind to. 


IL. By prefixing an indeclinable particle to an inflected word, 
generally with some change of meaning: 


; 2 


Ad-sum, to be present ; de-pónó, to lay down ; re-póno, to replace ; e-disco, 
to learn by heart; ¢m-memor, unmindful; per-facilis, very easy ; pro-consul, 


CMT ne 


1 These are the only desideratives in common use, but a few others occur: cénd-turid, — 
‘to desire to dine,’ from cénd, ‘to dine’; émp-turiod, ‘to desire to purchase,’ from emo, — 
‘to purchase’; nap-turio, * to desire to marry,’ from nbd, ‘ to marry. They were prob- - 
ably formed originally through the medium of a verbal noun in for or sor (326, foot-note — 
2): thus, cénd, c2nd-tor, ‘one who dines’; cénd-tor-i-re = cénd-tur-7-re (o changed to — 
u), ‘to desire to dine’; emo, émp-tor, ‘a purchaser’; émp-tor-ire = emp-tur-i-re, ‘to — 
desire to purchase.’ E 

? Probably denominatives formed from verb-stems through diminutive verbal nouns. | 
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proconsul, one acting for a consul; inter-régnum, interregnum, an interval 
between two reigns. 


III. By uniting two or more simple stems or roots, and adding 
appropriate inflectional suffixes when needed: ! 

Igni-color, fire-colored ; grandi-aevo-s,! grand-aevus, a, um, of great age ; 
omni-potent-s, omnipotens, omnipotent; magno-animo-s, magnanimus, a, um, 
great-souled ; &ubi-cen, trumpeter; arti-fec-s, artifex, artificer ; alio-qui, ali- 
quis,? any one. 

l. In the first element of the compound observe— 

1) That the stem-vowel generally takes the form of £^; capro-corno-s, 
capri-cornus ; tuba-cen, tubi-cen. 

2) That consonant stems sometimes assume 7. hondr-i-fico-s, hondrificus, 
a, um, honorable. : 

3) That the stem-vowel disappears before another vowel: mdgno-animus, 
magnanimus. 

2. The stem-ending and the inflectional ending of the second element 
generally remain unchanged in the compound; see examples above. But 
observe— 


1) That they are sometimes slightly changed : aequo-nocté, aeqgui-noctio-m,3 
aequinoctium, equinox; multa-forma, multi-fornris, with many forms. 

2) That a verbal root or stem may be the second element in a compound 
noun or adjective : tubi-cen (cen = can, the root of cano, to sing), trumpeter ; 
leti-fer (fer, root of fero, to bear), death-bearing. 

Notz.—The words classed under II. and III. are regarded as real compounds, but 
those under III. best illustrate the distinctive characteristics of genuine compounds, as 
they are formed from compound stems and have a meaning which could not be expressed 
by the separate words. '"Thus,z»agmus animus means a great soul, but magnanimus 
means aving a great soul.* 


841. In Cowrovsp Nouns, the first part is generally the stem 
of a noun or adjective, sometimes an adverb or preposition; and 
the second part is the stem of a noun, or a stera from a verbal root : 


arti-fex, artist, from  arti-fac in ars and facio. 
capri-cornus, capricorn, capro-cornu “ caper  ** corni. 
aequi-noctium, equinox, x aequo-nocti ‘ aequus * nox. , 
né-mo, nobody, i ne-homon * né " homo. 
pró-noómen, pronoun, pró-nómen “prod “ poómen. 


1 Thus zgni-color is formed by the union of two stems without inflectional suffix; 
but in grand-aevu-s, the suffix s is added to the stem grandaevó, compounded of grandá 
and aevó. 

2 Literally, any other one. 

3 Ti, the stem-ending of now, becomes tid, to which is added the nominative-ending m. 

4 Class II. occupies a position intermediate between I. and III. Some compounds 
of particles with verbs, for example, have developed a meaning quite distinct from that 
denoted by the separate parts, while others have simply retained the ordinary meaning 
of those parts. 


m 
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1. Compounps in ex, dex, fex, cen, cida, and cola deserve special | 
notice: 

Hemo-ex, remex,! oarsman ; js-der, judex, | judge; arti-fex, artist ; tibza- 
cen, tibi-cen,? flute-player ; homon-cida, homá-cida,? manslayer ; agri-cola,* 
husbandman, one who tills the soil. 

Norr.— Zw (for ag-s) is from the root ag in ago, to drive, impel; dec (for dic-s), 
from de in déco, to make known; few (for fa-s), from Jac in facio,to make; cen, from 
can in cand, to sing; cida (for caed-a), from caed in eaedo, to cut, slay ; coa (for col-a), 
from col in cold, to cultivate. 

342, In Compounp ApJECTIVES, the first part is generally the 
stem of a noun or adjective, sometimes an adverb or preposition; 
and the second is the stem of a noun or adjective, or a stem from 
a verbal root: 


leti-fer, death-bearing, from leti-fer in létum and fero. 
magn-animus, magnanimous, “  màgno-animo “ magnus “ animus. — 
per-facilis, very easy, *  per-facili * per " facilis. 


l. Compounds in ceps, fer, ger, dicus, ficus, and volus deserve | 
notice: 

Parti-ceps, taking part; auri-fer, gold-bearing ; armi-ger, carrying arms; 
Séti-dicus, predicting fate; miri-ficus, causing wonder; bene-volus, well- 
wishing. 

Nore.—Ceps (for cap-s) is from the root cap in capo, to take; Ser, from fer in fero, . 
to bear; ger, from ger in gerd, to carry ; déeus (for dic-o-8), from dic in déco, to make 
known; jicus (for fac-o-s), from fac in facid, to make; volus (for vol-o-s), from vol in 
vol0, to wish. 

343, Compound Nouns and Apsucrrvus are divided according | 
to signification into three classes: 

I. DETERMINATIVE Compounps, in which the second part is qualified by | 
the first : 

Inter-réx, interrex ; meri-diés,s midday ; bene-volus, well-wishing ; per- 
magnus, very great ; ?n-dignus, unworthy. 

IL. Onzrerrvz Compounps, in which the second part is limited by the | 
first as object : 
Prin-ceps, taking the first place; belli-ger, waging war; Jü-dex, judge, 
one who dispenses (makes known) justice; Aomi-cida, one who slays a man; 

agri-cola, one who tills the field. See other examples in 342, 1. 


III. Posszssrvg Comrounps, in origin mostly adjectives. They desig. | 
! O is dropped in rémew, and s in judex; see 27; 36, 38, note 3. 
? A, weakened to 2, unites with the preceding ¢, forming 2. 
3 N dropped, and o weakened to 4; see 36, 8, note 3. 
4 The stem-vowet o of agro is weakened to 4: agri; see 22, 
5 From medius and dés, 
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nate qualities or attributes as possessed by some person or thing, and are 
often best rendered by supplying having or possessing : 

-Aeni-pés, having bronze feet ;! eeleri-pes, swift-footed ; dli-pes, wing-foot- 
ed, having wings for feet; mdgn-animus, having a great soul; &n-animus, 
having one mind; /ong-aevus, of great age, having a long life. 

344, Compounp VEnEBs.—Verbs in general are compounded 
only with prepositions, originally adverbs:? 

445-60, to go away ; ex-e0, to go out; prdd-ed, to go forth; con-voco, to call 
together; dz-cido, to fall off; prae-dico, to foretell; re-dàco, to lead back; 
re-fició, to repair, to make anew.? 

l. Facio and fio may also unite with verbal stems in e: 


Cale-fació, to make warm; cale-fid, to be made warm, become warm; 
làbe-fació, to cause to totter; pate-facid, to open, cause to be open. 

2. Verbs are often united with other words in writing without strictly 
forming compounds : 

Mani máttó or mamnü-mittó, to emancipate, let go from the hand; satis 
Jacw or satis-facid, to satisfy, do enough for; animum ad-veertó or anim-ad- 
verto, to notice, turn the mind to. 

9. Verbs in fed and fac/o, like the following, are best explained not 
as compounds but as denominatives : * 

Aedi-ficó, to build, from aedifex ; ampli-fico, to enlarge; cale-factd, to 
make warm, from caZe-factus. 

4. Verbs compounded with prepositions often undergo certain vowel- 
changes: 

1) Short @ and e generally become 2: habeo, ad-hibed; teneo, con-tined. But a 
sometimes becomes e or 4: earpo, dé-cerpó ; calco, con-culcd, 

2) Ae becomes 7; caedo, in-cido. 

3) Aw generally becomes 6 or 4 : plaudo, ex-plidd; claudo, in-clido. 

5. Form anp Meanine or Prepositions IN Composition.—The following 
facts are added for reference: 

A, ab, abs.—1. Form: à before m and v, and sometimes before /'; abs 
before c, 7, ¢, and, with the loss of 4, also before p^; au in au-ferd and au- 
J'ugio; ab before the other consonants, and before vowels.—2. MEANING: 
(1) ‘away,’ 'off?: d-mitid, to send away ; abs-condo, to hide away ; as-porto, 


1 Observe the force of the compound. | Aenus p?s means a brazen foot, but aeni-pés 
means having brazen feet; see also 340, III., note. 

? The words thus formed are strictly compounds of verbs with adverbs, as the origi- 
nal type of these compounds was formed before the adverb became a preposition. 

> Observe in these examples the strict adverbial use of the particles a5, ez, etc., away, 
out, ete. Prepositions, on the other hand, always denote relations, and are auciliary 
to the case-endings; see 307, foot-note. 

* In some of these the primitive is not found in actual use. 

5 As abs-pello, as-pello, to drive away. 
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to carry off; au-fugid, to flee away ; ab-swm, to be away ; ab-e0, to go away; 
ab-jíció or ab-icid,! to throw away; (2) in adjectives, generally negatwe: . 
à-méns, without mind, frantic; ab-sémilis, unlike. 

Ad.—1. Form: ad before vowels, and before 5, d, f, h, 7, m, n, 7, and v, 
sometimes before g, /, 7, and s, rarely before p and £ ; d assimilated before 
e, generally before p and ¢, and sometimes before g, /, g, 7, and s; gener- 
ally dropped before gn, sc, sp, and «t.2—2, Muantne: ‘to,’ ‘toward,’ ‘te 
one’s self? ; ‘on,’ ‘at,’ ‘near,’ ‘by’; ‘ besides’: ad-dàco, to lead to; ac-cédo, 
to fall to, happen; ad-moved, to move toward; ac-cipid, to receive, take to 
one’s self; ac-cingd, to gird on; ad-latro or al-latrd, to bark at; ad-sum, 
to be present or near; ad-sto or a-sto, to stand near, to stand by ; ad-dísco, 
to learn besides. 

Ante.—1. Form: unchanged except in anti-cipod, ‘to take beforehand,’ 
and in composition with std : ante-std or anti-sto, to stand before.—2. Mman- 
ING: ‘before,’ ‘beforehand’: ante-eurro, to run before; ante-habeo,to prefer 
—lit., to have or hold before. 1 

Circum.—1. Form: generally unchanged, but m is sometimes dropped 
in compounds of eo, to go: circum-e or cireu-e0, to go around. —2, MxaAw- 
ING: ‘around,’ ‘about’: circwm-mittd, to send around. 

Com.*—1. Form: com before b,m, p ; co before vowels,* h, and gn , 5 con 
or col before /, cor before 7; con before the other consonants.—2. Mran- 
ING: (1) ‘together,’ ‘ with,’ in various senses: com-zbd, to drink together; 
com-mittd, to let go together; co-ed, to go together ; col-loqguor, to talk with; 
cón-fligü, to contend with; (2) ‘completely,’ ‘thoroughly’: cén-ficio, to com- 
plete, make completely; con-citd, to rouse thoroughly ; cdn-simd, to con- 
sume, take wholly ; con-dénsus, very dense. x 

E, ex.—1. Form: ex before vowels and before c, h, p,° q, 8,7 t, and with) 
assimilation before 7,8 é before the other consonants.°—2. Mxannye: (1) 
‘out,’ ‘forth,’ ‘ without,’ implying ‘freedom from’: ex-ed, to go out, go forth; 
ex-cidd, to fall out; é-do, to put forth ; ex-sanguis, without blood, bloodless ; | 
ex-onerd, to unload, disburden ; (2) ‘ thoroughly,’ ‘ completely,’ ‘ successful- 
ly’: ez-üroó, to burn up ; é-discd, to learn by heart; ¢f-jicid, to effect, do sue- 
cessfully ; @-dirus, very hard. 

In.—1. Form: 7» sometimes assimilated before /, often before m1° and 75* 


1 See foot-note 1, p. 20. 

2 Sometimes retained : ad-gnóscó or d-gndscd ; ad-sto or a-sto. 

3 An earlier form for ewm. 

4 A contraction often takes place: co-agd, có-gó0. Com is sometimes retained before 
é or 4, and co or con is used before 2 — jé: com-edo, com-ttor, co-ició or con-icio = 
€on-iicio or con-jicio; see foot-note 1, p. 20. 

5 (also appears in co-necto, có-mioeo, có-nitor, and eo-nübium. 

6 But é-poto and é-potus; ex-scendo or é-scendo. 

7 Sis sometimes dropped after e: ecspecto or ec-pecto. 

8 ("before 7 is not recommended; e/-fero is better than ec fero. 

? But ec-leo. 

10 Jm is the approved form before 5, p, and m, especially in im-perdtor, im-perd, and ' 
àm-perium. 
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often changed to m before b and p , in other situations unchanged.—2. Mxan- 
ING: ‘in,’ ‘into,’ ‘on,’ ‘at,’ ‘against’: 4a-coloó, to dwell in; £n-e0, to go 

. into; im-migré, to move into; én-nitor, to lean on; £n-£ueor, to look at; 
ir-rideo, to laugh at; ém-püigno, to fight against. 

Inter.—1. Form: unchanged, except in ¢ntel-legd, to unaerstand.—2. 
Meanine: ‘ between,’ sometimes involving interruption,! * together? : én£er- 
vento, to come between, intervene; én£er-dicó, to forbid, interdict; énter-, 
necto, to tie together. 

Ob.—1. Form: b assimilated before €, f, g, and p; dropped in o-máétt;, 
to omit, and in operid, to cover; in other situations generally unchanged.?— 
2. Mrantne: (1) ‘ before,’ ‘in the way,’ ‘ toward,’ ‘against,’ especially of an 
obstruction or opposition : of-ferd, to bring before ; o5-sto, to stand in the way ; 
0c-curró, to run toward, run to meet; op-pugnd, to attack, fight against; (2) 
‘down,’ ‘completely’: oc-ctdd, to cut down, kill; op-primó, to press down, 
to overwhelm. 

Per.—1. Form: generally unchanged, but 7 is sometimes assimilated be- 
fore 7,3 and is dropped before 7 ih compounds of 7üro, as pé-jcrd,4 to swear 
falsely.—2. Mrantne: ‘through,’ ‘thoroughly,’ sometimes in a bad sense with 
the idea of breaking through, disregarding : per-legó, to read through; per- 
disco, to learn thoroughly ; per-fidus, perfidious, breaking faith. 

Fost.—1. Form: unchanged, except in pd-mérium, the open space on 
either side of the city-wall, and pos-meridiadnus,® of the afternoon.—2. Mran- 
ING: ‘after,’ ‘behind’: post-hahed, to place after, have after, esteem less. 

Pro, prod.—l. For: pro is the usual form, both before vowels and 
before consonants ; prod, the original form, is retained in a few words before 
vowels.—9. Muanine: ‘forth,’ ‘forward,’ ‘before,’ ‘for’: prod-e0, to go 
forth or forward; pro-eurro, to run forward; pro-pàgno, to fight in front of, 

- fight for; pro-Aébeo, to hold aloof, i. e., out of one’s reach, hence to proipiss 
pró-mátto, to send forth, to hold out e a promise, to promise. 

Sub.—1. Form: 6 assimilated before ec, /, y, and p, and often before m 
and 7; dropped before sp; in other situations unchanged. The form subs, 
shortened to sus, occurs in a few words: sus-cipid, sus-pendd.—2. MEANING: 
‘under,’ ‘down,’ ‘from under,’ ‘up’; ‘in place of,’ ‘secretly’; ‘somewhat,’ 
‘slightly ’:7 sub-ed, to go under; swd-labor, to slip down; sub-dàc5, to draw 
from under, withdraw; sws-cipid, to undertake; sus-céto, to lift up, arouse ; 


1 [t is used in several compounds referring to death: inter-ed, to die; Znfer-ficéo, 
to kill. 

2 Obs seems to occur in a few words: obs-olésco, os-tendd for obs-tendo (b dropped), 
though these words are sometimes otherwise explained; thus 0b-soléscd, as a compound 
of soléscod from soled. 

3 As per-lego, pel-lego ; per-licio, pel-licid ; but per is preferable. 

4 For per-juro. 

5 Post-merididnus is also used; pd-merididnus is not approved, though it occurs. 

9 Asin pród-eo, prod-igo, prid-igus, and before e in the compound of sum : prod 
€8, prod-est, etc. 

7 Mostly in adjectives : swb-abswrdus, somewhat absurd ; eub-dolus, soraewhat crafty 
» sub-impudeéns, ry bees impudent; swb-invisws, somewhat odious, 
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sub-stitud, to put in place of, to substitute; sub-ripio, to take away secretly ; 
sub-rided, to smile, laugh slightly ; sub-défficilis, somewhat difficult, 

Trans.—l. Form: it generally drops s before s, and it often drops as 
before d, 7,1 1, m, n ; it is otherwise unchanged.—2. Mzanine: * across,’ 
‘through,’ ‘completely’: /ráns-curro, to run across ; tra-duco, to lead across ; 
tran-silio, to leap across; trdns-igd, to transact; to finish, do completely or 
thoroughly—zt., to drive through. 


9. Form AND MzaNING OF THE INSEPARABLE PrEPosITIONS.—The follow 
lig facts are added for reference: 


Ambi, amb.?—1. Form: amb before vowels; ambi, am, or &n,* before 
consonants.—2. MrawING: ‘around,’ ‘on both sides,’ ‘in two directions’: 
amb-i0,4 to go round ; amb-igo, to act in two ways, move in different direc- 
tions, to hesitate ; am-puto, to cut around or off; an-quiró, to search round. 

Dis, di.—1. Form: dis beforec, p, g, t, before s followed by a vowel, and, 
with assimilation, before /; but dir for dis before a vowel or h; di in most 
other situations ; but both dis and di occur before j.5—2. MEANING: ' apart, 
‘asunder,’ * * between,’ sometimes neyative™ and sometimes intensive: dis- 
tined, to hold apart; di-düco, to lead gpart, divide ; dif-fugia, to flee asunder, 
or in different directions ; dir-imo, to take in pieces, destroy ; d4s-sentio, to 
think differently, dissent; di-jadécó, to judge between; dis-pliced, to dis- 
please, not to please; d/-ficilis, difficult, not easy ; di-laudo, to praise highly. 

In.—1. Form: » dropped before gn»; otherwise like the preposition in. 
—2. MzaNING: ‘not,’ ‘un’: 2-gnóscó, not to know, not to recollect, to par- 
don; ém-memor, unmindful ; in-imicus, unfriendly. 

Por, for port.—1. Form: r assimilated before 7 and s; in other situa- 
tions, por.—2. Mranine: ‘forth,’ ‘forward,’ ‘near’: pol-liceor, to hold forth, 
offer, promise ; pos-sided, to possess ; 9 por-rigd, to hold out or forth, to offer. 

Red, re.—1. Form: red before vowels, before h, and in red-do; re in 
other situations.—2. Manne: ‘ back,’ ‘again,’ ‘in return? : 19 red-eo, to go 
back; re-jicio, to repair, make again ; red-amo, to love in return. 

Sed," sé.—1. Form: sed before vowels; se before consonants.—2. MEAN- 
ING: ‘apart,’ ‘aside’ : se-cedo, to go apart, secede ; se-pón?, to put aside or apart. 

Norz.—For the Composition of Adverbs, see 304, L., 2; 304, IL, 1, note; 
304, IV., note 2. 


Or before  —j or ji; see foot-note 1, p. 20. 
Compare ambé, both, and avi, around, on both sides. 
An before c, g, f, and £. 
For amb-eo. 
Dás-jungo, di-jidico. 
9 Both //terat/ * apart’ in respect to place or position, and Jiguratively ‘apart’ tn 
sentiment or opinion. 
7 Especially in adjectives: dis-par, unequal; d is-cémilis, unlike, 
8 Greek opti. mporí, mpds, to, toward, see Curtius, 381. 
9 To sit near and so to control. 
19 Sometimes negative, not, wn- : re-signd, to unseal; re-clidd, to open. 
“1 Probably an old ablative of $42 and identical with sed, but. 
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PART. THIRD. 
Boy NED Ae Xs 


CHAPTER I. 
SYNTAX OF SENTENCES. 


I. CLASSIFICATION OF SENTENCES- 


845. Syntax treats of the construction of sentences. 


346. A sentence is a combination of words expressing oither a 
single thought or two or more thoughts. 


347. A SrwPLE SENTENCE expresses a single thought; 
Deus mundum aedificavit, God made (built) the world. Cic. 


948. A Complex SENTENCE expresses one leading thought with 
one or more dependent thoughts: 

Donec eris fclix, multós numerábis amicos, so long as you shall be PAS eper- 
ous, you will CENE many friends. Qvid. 


Norte 1.—In this example two simple sentences— (1) ‘you will be prosperous, and 
(2) * you will number many friends’—are so united that the first only specifies the time 
of the second: You will number many friends (when?), so long as you shall be pros- 
perous. The parts thus united are called Clauses or Members. 

NorE 2.—The part of the complex sentence which makes complete sense of itself— 
matos numerabis amicos—is called the Principal or Independent Clause; and the 
part which is dependent upon it—donee eris félia—is called the Subordinate or De: 
pendent Clause. 


849. A Compounp SENTENCE expresses two or more independ- 
ent thoughts: 


Sol ruit et montés umbrantur, the sun hastens to its setting and the moun- 
tains are shaded. Verg. 


850. A DrecLARATIVE SENTENCE has the form of an assertion: 

Miltiadés accüsátus est, Miliiades was accused. Nep. 

8351. An INTERROGATIVE SENTENCE has the form of a ques- 
tion: 


Quis loquitur, who speaks? Ter. Quis nón paupertàtem extiméscit, 
who does not fear poverty? Cic. Quid ais, what do you say? Ter. Ee 


x 
as a . 
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quid! animadvertis silentium, do you not notice the silence? Cic. Qualis est 
oràtió, what kind of an b isit? Cic. Quot sunt, how many are there? — 
Plaut. Ubi sunt, where are they? Cic. Ubinam gentium sumus, where in 
the world are we? Cic. Visne fortünam experiri meam, do 4 you wish to try 
my fortune? Cic. Nonne nobilitari volunt, do they not wish to be renowned ? 
Cie. Num igitur peecàmus, are we then at fae] ? Cie. 

1. INTERROGATIVE Worps.—Interrogative sentences generally contain some 
interrogative word—either an interrogative pronoun, adjective, or adverb, or 
one of the interrogative particles:? -ne, nónne, num ; see examples abet 


NorE 1.—Questions with -ne ask for information: Seribitne, ‘is he writing?’ We 
is sometimes appended to wtrum, num, or an, without alee: their meaning, and some- 
times inserted in the clause after uirum : 

Numne ferre arma débuérunt, ought they to have borne arms? Cic. Utrum tace- 
amne, an praedicem, shall 4 be silent, or shall I speak? Ter. 

Note 2.—Questions with nénne expect the answer ges: Nónne seribit,'is he not 
writing?’ 

Nore 3.—Questions with num expect the answer no: Num scribit, ‘is he writing? 

Norse 4.—For questions with an, see 353, note 4, 


2. The particle -4e is always appended to some other word, generally to 
the emphatic word of the sentence, i. e., to the word upon wes the ques- 
tion especially turns; appended to nén, ^ forms nónne + 


Visne experiri, do you wisn to try? Cic. Tune id veritus es, did yov fear this? 
Cie. Omnisne pecunia solüta est, has ALL the money been paid? Cie.  Hocinesti 
(= hócine est?) officium patris, 4s ruis the duty of a Sather? Ter. Unquamne vidisti, 
have you EVER seen? Cic. Nónne volunt, do they not wish? Cic. 


3. Sometimes no interrogative word is used, especially in impassioned 3 
discourse: 


Créditis, do you beicve? Verg. Ego nón potero, shall I not be able? Cic. 


4. An emphatic tandem, meaning indeed, pray, then, often oceurs in inter- - 
rogative sentences: . 


Quod genus tandem est istud glirixe, wat kind of glory 4s that, pray? Cic. 

Nore 1.—Nam, appended to an interrogative, also adds emphasis: 

Numnam haec audivit, did he hear this, pray? Ter. " 

Norz 2,—For Two Interrogatives in the same clause, and for an Interrogative with —— 
tantus, see 454, 3 and 4. 


352. ANSWERS.—Instead of replying to a question of fact with — 
a simple particle meaning yes or no, the Latin usually repeats the 
verb or some emphatic word, often with prorsus, véró, and the like, — 
or if negative, with nón: T 


Dixitne causam, déd he state the cause? Dixit, he stated it. Cie. Pos- 
sumusne tüti esse, can we be safe? Non possumus, we can not. Cic. 


1 Ecquid, though the neuter accusative of an interrogative pronoun, has become ir — 
effect a mere particle with the force of nonne. 

? See 311, 8, foot-note. 

3 See 27, note. 
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Nore 1.—Sometimes the simple particle is used—affirmatively, sin2, etiam, ita, vero, 
perte, etc.; negatively, non, minimé, ete. 

Vénitne, has he come? Non, no. Plaut. 

Nore 2.—Sometimes, without an actual repetition of the emphatic word, some equi- 
valent expression is used : 

Tuam vestem détraxit tibi, did he strip off your coat? | Factum, he did —lit., done, 
for i£ was done. Ter. 


353. DouBLE or DissuNCTIVE QUESTIONS offer a choice or alter- 
native, and generally take one of the following forms : 


1. The first clause has wtrum or -ne, and the second an: 


Utrum ea vestra an nostra culpa est, és. that your fault or ours? Cic. 
Romamne venio an hie maneo, do J go to Rome, or do I remain here? Cie. 


2. The first clause omits the particle, and the second has an, or anne: 


Eloquar an sileam, shall J utter it, or keep silence? Verg. Gabinio dicam 
anne Pompeio, to Gabinius, shall 1 say, or to Pompey? Cie. 


Norz 1.—Other forms are rare. 

Norte 2.— Utrum sometimes stands before a disjunctive question with -ve in the first 
ciause and an in the second: 

Utrum, taceamue, an praedicem, which, shall I be silent, or shall I speak? Ter. 

NorEÉ 3.—When the second clause is negative, the particle generally unites with the 
negative, giving annon or necne-: 

Sunt haec tua verba necne, are these your words or not? Cic. 

Nore 4.—By the omission of the first clause, the second often stands alone with an, 
in the sense of ov, implying a negative answer : 

An hoc timemus, or do we fear this? Liv. 

Nortx 5.—Disjunctive questions sometimes have three or more members : ? 

Gabinio anne Pompéi6 an utrique, to Gabinius, or Pompey, or both? Cic. 

Nore 6.—Disjunctive questions inquire which alternative is true. These must be 
disting uished— 

1) From such single questions as inquire whether either alternative is true: 

Solem dicam aut lunam deum, stall I call the sun or the moon a god ? 3 Cic. 

2) From two separate questions, introduced respectively by num, implying a negative 
answer, and by an, implying an affirmative answer: 

Num furis? an lüdis mé? are you mad? or do you not rather mock me? Hor. 


354. An IMPERATIVE SENTENCE has the form of a command, 
exhortation, or entreaty: 

Jüstitiam cole, cultivate justice. — Cic. 

355. An EXCLAMATORY SENTENCE has the form of an exclama- 
tion: 

Reliquit quos viros, what men he has left / Cie. 


1 Thus, in Vergil, -ve occurs in both clauses, also -me in the first with sew in the 
second. In Horace, -ve occurs in the second clause with no particle in the first. 

2 Cicero, in his oration Prd Domo, xxii, 57, has a question of this kind extended to 
eight clauses, the first introduced by utrum and each of the others by an. 

3 Observe that in this sense quf, not an, is used. 
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Note 1.—Many sentences introduced by interrogative pronouns, adjectives, o^ ad. 
verbs may be so spoken as to become exclamatory : 

Quibus gaudiis exsultàbis, in what joys will you exult! Cic. 

Norte 2.—Some declarative and imperative sentences readily become exclamatory. 

Norte 3.—Exclamatory sentences are often elliptical. 


II. ELEMENTS OF SENTENCES. 


950. The SrwPLE SENTENCE in its MOST SIMPLE FORM consists 
of two distinct parts, expressed or implied: 


1. The Sussect, or that of which it speaks; 
2. The PREDICATE, or that which is said of the subject: 


Cluilius moritur, Clwilius dées.! liv. 


357. The SiwPLE SENTENCE in its MOST EXPANDED FORM COn- 
sists only of these same parts with their various modifiers: 


In his castris Cluilius, Albanus réx, moritur, Clualius, the Alban king 
dies in this camp.2 Liv. 

1. The subject and predicate of a sentence are called the Principal or 
Essential elements ; their modifiers, the Subordinate elements. 

2. The elements, whether principal or subordinate, may be either simple 
or complex: 

1) Simple, when not modified by other words; see 358. 

2) Complex, when thus modified ; see 359. 


358. The SrwPrE SuBJECT of a sentence must be a noun, a pro- 
noun, or some word or words used as a noun : ? 


Rex déerévit, the king decreed. Nep. Ego seribo, I write. Cie. Ibam, 
T was walking. Hor. Vicimus, we have conquered. Cie. Video idem valet, 
the word video has the same meaning. Quint. 


359. The CompLex SunaEcT consists of the simple subject with 
its modifiers : 


Populus Rémdnus décrévit, the Roman people decreed. Cie. Cluilius rex 
moritur, Clwilivs Tue xine dies, Liv. Réx Rutulorum, the king or THE 
EvruLr Liv. Liber de offictis, the book on puties. Cie. 


Nore 1.—The subject is thus modified— 
1) By an ApzEOTIvEg: Populus Romanus. 
:2) By a NOUN IN APPOSITION : Cluilius 7éx, 
93) By a Genitive: Rex Rutuloérum. 
4) By a NOUN WITH A PREPOSITION: Liber d officiis. 


— 


1 Here Cluilius is the subject, and moritur the predicate. 
2 Here Cluilius, Albdnus réu, is the subject in its enlarged or modified form, and in 
his castris moritur is the predicate in its enlarged or modified form. 


3 A pronominal subject is always contained or implied in the personal ending. Thus — 
m in 2ba-m is a pronominal stem = ego, and is the true original subject of the verb. Sea 


also 247; 368, 2, foot-note. - 
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NoTrE 2.—A noun or pronoun used to explain or identify another noun or pro- 
noun denoting the same person or thing, is called an Appositive; as Cluilius réx, * Clui- 
lius the king,’ 

Norx 3.—Any noun may be modified like the subject. 

Note 4.—Sometimes adverbs occur as modifiers of nouns: 

Non ignàri sumus ante malorum, we are not ignorant of PAST misfortunes. 
Verg. 


360. The SrwrrLE PREDICATE must be either a verb, or the 
copula sum with a noun or adjective : 

Miltiades est aeeUsatus, Miltiades was AccusED. Nep. Tt es testis, you ARE A 
WITNESS. Cie. Fortüna caeca est, fortune ts BLIND. Cic. 

Nore 1.—Like sum, several other verbs sometimes unite with a noun or an adjective 
to form the predicate; see 362, 2. A noun or an adjective thus used is called a Predé- 
cate Noun or Predicate Adjective. 

Nore 2.—Sum with an adverb sometimes forms the predicate : 

Omnia récté sunt, all things are RIGHT. Cic. 


361. The CompLex PREDICATE consists of the simple predicate 
with its modifiers: 


Miltiades Athénds liberavit, Miltiades liberated Atumns. Nep. Labori 
student, they devote themselves To LABOR. Caes. Meé rogavit sententiam, he 
asked ME MY oPINION. Cic. Pons iter hostibus dedit, the bridge furnished 
A PASSAGE TO THE ENEMY. liv. Bella féliciter gessit, he waged wars coc- 
CESSFULLY. Cie. Jn his castris moritur, he dies (where?) un THIS CAMP. Liv. 
Vere convenere, thzy assembled (when?) rx THE sPRING. Liv. 


1. The Predicate, when a verb, is thus modified— 

1) By an Accusative: Athénds liberavit. 

2) By a Dative: Labori student. 

3) By two Acovusatives: M? rogàvit sententiam. 

4) By an Accusative and a Dative: Jer hostibus dedit. 

5) By an Apvers: Léliciter gessit. 

6) By an ApversiaL PunasEk: Zn his castris moritur. 

Norte 1.—8till other modifiers oceur with special predicates; see 406, 409, 410, 
422.. 

NorE 2.—No one predicate admits all the modifiers here given. Thus only transt- 
tive verbs admit an Accusative (371); only intransitive verbs, a Dative alone (384, I.); 
and only special verbs, two Accusatives (374). 


2. A Prepicatre Noun is modified like the subject: 

Haee virtüs omnium est regina virtitum, this virtue ts the queen OF ALL 
VIRTUES. Cic. See also 359, notes 1 and 3. 

3. A Prepicate AbJEcTIVE is modified— 

1) By an Apvers: Safes hümilis est, he és surrictentiy humble. Liv. 

2) By an OnriQvE Case: Avidi /audis fuerunt, they were desirous OF PRAISE. 
Cie. Omni aefdti mors est commiinis, death is common TO EVERY AGE. Cio 
Digni sunt amicitia, they are worthy or FRIENDSHIP. Cie. 


NorE.—Any adjective may be modified like the predicate adjective : 
Eques Romanus satis litteratus, a Roman knigit sufficiently literary. Cic. 
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CHAP THER TE 
SYNTAX OF NOUNS 


SECTION I. 
AGREEMENT OF NOUNS, 


RULE I.—Predicate Nouns.! 


362. A noun predicated of another noun denoting the 
same person or thing agrees with it in Caszg:* 


Brütus c@stos* libertàtis fuit, Brutus was the GUARDIAN of liberty. Liv. 
Servius rer est décliratus, Servius was declared xine. Liv. Orestem se esse 
dixit, he said that he was Orestes. Cie. Sce 360, note 1. 

Norz.—This rule applies also to nouns predicated of pronouns: 4 

Ego sum nuntius, lam a messenger. Liv. 

1. A Predicate Noun with different forms for different genders mist 
agree in GENDER as well as in Case: 


Usus magister® est, experience is AN insTRUCTOR. Cie. Historia est ma- 
géstra* (not magister), history is AN INSTRUOTRESS. Cic. 


2. PnEDICATE Nouns are most frequent with the following verbs: 
1) With sum and a few intransitive verbs—evado, exsisto, appared, and 
the like: 


Homo magnus évaserat, he had become (turned out) A great wan. Cle. 
Exstitit vindex libertitis, he became (stood forth) THE DEFENDER of liberty. 


Cic. See also examples under the rule. : 


2) With Passive Verbs of appointing, making, naming, regarding, es- 
teeming, and the like: : 


Servius r&r est déclardtus, Servius was declared xine. Liv. Mundus civi- 
tds existimatur, the world is regarded as A srATE. Cie. 


Nore 1.—In the poets, Predicate Nouns are used with great freedom after verbs of a 
great variety of significations. Thus with audéo = appeilor: de 

Hém audisti, you have been called x1xa; i. e., have heard yourself so called, Hor. 
Ego divüm incedo regina, I walk as QueEn of the gods. Verg. 


= 


1 For convenience of reference, the Z2u/es will be presented in a body on page 324. 
2 For Predicate Genitive, see 401. 
3 In these examples eüstés, rv, and Crestem are all predicate nouns, and agree in 
case respectively with Brutus, Servius, and <é (536). 
^ As ali substantive pronouns have the ecustruction of nouns; see 182. E 
5 Observe that in wsus magister est, the masculine form, magister, is used to agree 
in gender with zsus; while in historia est magistra, the feminine form, magistra, i 
used to agree in gender with historia. ^ 
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Norz 2.—For Predicate Accusative, see 373, 1. 

Notre 3.—The Dative of the object for which (390), pro with the Ablative, and /ocó 
or numero (or in numero) with the Genitive, are often kindred in force to Predicate 
Nouns: fost, pro hoste, loco hostis, numero (or in numerd) hostium, ‘for an enemy,’ 
or ‘as an enemy’: 

Fuit omnibus bond, i£ was A BENEFIT (lit, FOR A BENEFIT) fo all. Cie, Sicilia 
nobis pro aerario fuit, Sicily was A TREASURY (FOR A TREASURY) for us. Cic. Quaes- 
tori parentis Loco fuit, he was A PARENT (lit., IN THE PLACE OF A PARENT) £o the questor. 
ie. Is tibi parentis numero fuit, he was A PARENT to you. Cic. See also Predé. 
eate Genitive, 401. 

3. PREDICATE Nouns are used not only with finite verbs, but also with 
IxriNITIVES and PanriCIPLES, and sometimes without verb or participle: 

Déclàrátus rex Numa, Numa having been declared xine. Liv.  Caninió 
consule, Caninius BEING CONSUL. Cic. See 431, also Orestem under the rule. 

Nore 1.—For a PREDICATE Nominative after the INFINITIVE esse, see 536, 2, 1). 

Norz 2.—For an INFINITIVE or a CLAvsE instead of a Predicate Noun; see 539; 501. 


RULE II.—Appositives. 
863. An Appositive agrees in Casx with the noun or 
pronoun which it qualifies: 


Cluilius rex moritur, Clwilius tHe Kina dies. Liv. Urbés Karthagé 
atque Numantia, the cities CagrHAGE and Numantia. Cic. Saguntum, 
foederatam civitdiem, expügnàvit, he took Saguntum, an allied town, Liv. 
See 359, note 2. 

1, An Appositive with different forms for different genders must agree 
in GENDER as well as in Case: 

Cluilius 7éx,! Clnilius THE xine. Liv. Venus végina, Venus THE QUEEN. 
Hor. 

2. An Appositive often agrees with the pronoun implied in the ending 
of the verb: 

Hostis? hostem occidere volui, 7, AN ENEMY, wished to slay an enemy. Liv. 

8. Appositives are kindred in foree— 


1) Generally to ReraTIvE clauses: 

Cluilius rez, Cluilius (who was) THE KING. Liv. 

2) Sometimes to other SuBoRDINATE clauses,3as TEMPORAL, CoNCESSIVE, ete. : 

Fürius puer didicit, Purius learned WHEN HE WAS A BOY Or AS A BOY. Cic. 
Jünius aedem dictator dédicavit, Junius dedicated the temple WHEN D10TATOR, 


Liv. 
4. By Synesis4—a CowsrRUvCTION ACCORDING TO SENSE: 


1 See 362, 1, foot-note. 

2 Hostis agrees with ego, implied in volui, ‘I wished’; see 358, foot-note. 
8 This construction is sometimes called Adverbial Apposition. 

* See Figures of Speech, 636, IV., 4. 
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1) Possessives admit a Genitive in apposition with the Genitive of the pro- - 


noun implied in them: 

Tua 2psíus! amicitia, your own friendship. Cic. Meum sdlius peccatum, 
my fault aLoNE. Cic. Nomen meum absentis, my name IN MY ABSENCE. Cio. 

2) Locatives admit as an Appositive a Locative Ablative (411, 425), with 
or without a preposition: 

Albae constitérunt 4n urbe opportind,? they halted at Alba, A CONVENIENT 
orry. Cie. Corinthi, Achaiae urbe, at Corinth, a city of Achaia. Tac. 


5, CLAUSES.—AÀ noun or pronoun may be in apposition with a clause, 
or a clause in apposition with a noun or pronoun: 


Nos, éd3 quod débet, patria délectat, our country delights us, as i ought. 
Cie. Omnes interfici jussit, mànimentum? ad praesens, he ordered them all 
to be put to death, A MEANS OF PROTECTION for the present. Tac. For clauses 
in apposition with nouns or pronouns, see 499, 3; 501, III. 

364, PartitivE APPosrrION.— The parts may be in apposition 
with the whole, or the whole in apposition with the parts: 

Duo régés, tle bello, hie pace, civitatem auxerunt, two kings advanced the 
state, THE FORMER by war, the LATTER by peace. Liv. Ptolemaeus et Cleopatra, 
rég?s* Aegypti, Ptolemy and Cleopatra, RuLERS of Egypt. Liv. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF CASES, 


365, Cases, in accordance with their general force, may be ar- 
ranged and characterized as follows: ^. 


I. Nominative, Case of the Subject. 
II. Vocative, Case of Address. 
III. Accusative, . . Case of Direct Object. 
IV. Dative, Case of Indirect Object. 
V. Genitive, Case of Adjective Relations. 
VI. Ablative, Case of Adverbial Relations.* 


1 Jpsíus agrees with fuz (of you) involved in tua; sdlius and absentis, with mez 
involved in ewm. The Genitive of épse, solus, ius, and ommnás is often thus used. 

2 Asa Locative Ablative is a genuine Locative in sense, there is no special irregu- 
larity here, and in urbe opportuna may be explained as a separate modifier of the verb: 
‘They halted at Alba, at a convenient city. Thus explained, itis not an appositive at ail. 

3 Jd quod débet, lit., raat which it owes. Id and miunimentum are in apposition 
respectively with nds délectat and omnes interfic?, and are best explained as Accusatives. 
A Nominative apparently in apposition with a clause is generally best explained either as 
an appositive to some Nominative, or as the subject of a separate clause. 

4 In the first example, 4/e and hic, the parts, are in apposition with rég2s, the whole; 


but in the second example, eges, the whole, is in apposition with the parts, Pfolemaeus — 


and Cleopatra. 


5 This arrangement is adopted in the discussion of the cases, because, it is thought, - 


it will best present the force of the several cases and their relation to each other. 


i : 
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866. The Nominative, Genitive, Dative, Accusative, and Vocative 
have probably retained with very slight modifications their original 
force as developed in the mother tongue from which the Latin was 
derived.’ 


367. The Ablative combines within itself the separate offices 
of three cases which were originally distinct : ? 

1. The Adlative proper, denoting the relation FROM 
FROM which. 

2. The Locative, denoting the relation r, AT—£e place IN or AT 
which. 

3. The Instrumental, denoting the relation wrrH, By—the instru- 
ment or means WITH or BY which. 


the place 


SECTION III. 


NOMINATIVE.—VOCATIVE. 
I. NOMINATIVE. 


RULE III.—Subject Nominative. 


368. The subject of a finite verb is put in the Nomina- 
avo: 

Servius régnavit, Servius reigned. Liv. Patent poríae, THE GATES are 
open. Cie. Rex vicit, THE KING conquered. Liv. Ego régés 6jécl, vos 
tyrannos introdücitis, I have banished kings, vou introduce tyrants. Cie. 

1. The subject is always a substantive, a pronoun, or some word or 
clause used substantively ;* see examples under the rule. 


2. A pronominal subject is always expressed or implied in the ending 
of the verb :? 


1 That is, in the primitive Indo-European tongue, from which have been derived, 
either directly or indirectly, not only the Latin, Greek, and Sanskrit, but also the English, 
French, German, and indeed nearly all the languages of modern Europe. Upon the gen- 
eral subject of Cases, their original formation and meaning, see Bopp, I., pp. 242-5.9; 
Merguet, pp. 17-117; Penka, Hübschmann, Holzweissig, Delbrück, and, among the earlier 
writers, Hartung, ‘ Ueber die Casus,’ ete., and Rumpel, * Casuslehre.’ 

2 See Delbrück, ‘ Ablativ, Localis, Instrumentalis.’ 

3 For the Subject of the Infinitive, see 536. For the Agreement of the verb with 
its subject, see 4.60. 

4 For clauses used substantively, see 540. 

5 See 24'7. Thus moneo means J (not you, he, or we, but 7) instruct. Indeed, 
every verb contains a pronominal subject in itself, and in general it is necessary to add 
a separate subject only when it would otherwise be doubtful to whom the implied pro- 
noun refers. Thus régndvit, ‘he reigned,’ is complete of itself, if the context shows to 
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Discipulds moneo! ut studia ament, I instruct pupils to love (that THEY 
may love) their studies. Quint. Non scholae, sed vitae discimus, wx learn 
not for the school, but for life. Sen. 


NocmE.—A separate pronominal subject may, however, be added for the sake of clear- 
ness, emphasis, or contrast, as in the fourth example under the rule. 


3. The verb is sometimes omitted, when it can be readily supplied, es- 
pecially if it is es¢ or sunt: 


Ecce tuae litterae, lo your letter (comes). Cie. Tot sententiae, there are 
(sunt) so many opinions, Ter. Consul profectus (est), the consul set out. Liv. 

Note 1.—The verb facio is often omitted in short sentences and clauses: 

Melius hi, quam vos, these have done better tham you. Cie.  Récte ille, he does 
rightly. Cic. Cotta finem, Cotta closed, lit., made an end. Cic. So also in Livy 
after nihil aliud (amplius, minus, etc.) quam, ‘nothing other (more, less, ete.) than' — 
‘merely’; nihil praeterquam, ‘nothing except'-— *merely': Nihil aliud quam steté- 
runt, they merely stood (did nothing other than). Liv. 

Notre 2.—Certain forms of expression often dispense with the verb: 

Quid, what? quid enim, what indeed? guid ergo, what then? quéd. quod, what of 
the fact that? guid plira, why more, or why shall I say more? né plura, not to say 
more; n2 multa, not to say much; guid hoc ad mé, what is this to me? nihil ad rem, 
nothing to the subject. 

‘Norm 3.—For the Predicate Nominative, see 362. 

Note 4.—For the Nominative as an Appositive, see 363. 

Norse 5.—For the Vominative in Exclamations, see 381, note 3. 


II. VocATIVE. 
RULE IV.—Case of Address. 


369. The name of the person or thing addressed is put 
in the Vocative : 

Perge, Laeli, proceed, LaEgr1US. Cie: Quid est, Catilina, why is it, CATI- 
LINE? Cic. Tuum est, Servi, régnum, the kingdom is yours, SERVIUS. Liv. 
O dii immortales, O immorial aops. Cic. 

1. An Jnterjection may or may not accompany the Vocative. 


2. In poetry, and sometimes in prose, the Nominative in apposition with 
the subject oceurs where we should expect the Vocative: 


Audi ta, populus Albànus, hear ye, Alban PEoPLE. Liv. 


3. Conversely, the Vocative by attraction sometimes occurs in poetry where 
we should expect the Nominative: 


Quibus, Hector, ab Gris exspectdte venis, from what shores, Hector, do you ANX- 
IOUSLY AWAITED come? Verg. JMacte nova virtüte, puer, a blessing on your new 
valor, boy (lit., be ENLARGED by; supply eszc). Verg. 


whom the pronoun Ae refers; if not, the noun must be added: Servius regnavit, lit., Ae, 
Servius, reigned, or Servius, ie reigned. In the fourth example under the rule, ego and | 
wos, though already implied in the form of the verb, are expressed for emphasis. In 
impersonal verbs the subject ‘it,’ in English, is implied in the personal ending £. 

1 See preceding foot-ncte. 


" 
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EECDLPONCILY. 
ACCUSATIVE. 


8'70. The Accusative is used '— 

I. As the Direct Object of an Action; 
II. Inan Adverbial Sense—with or without Prepositions; 
III. In Exclamations—with or without Interjections. 


Nore 1.—For the Predicate Accusative, see 362 and 373, 1. 

Note 2.—For the Accusative in Apposition, see 363. 

Note 3.—For the Accusative with Prepositions, see 433. 

Note 4.—For the Accusative as the Subject of un Infinitive, see 536. 


I. AccUSATIVE AS DIRECT OBJECT. 
RULE V.—Direct Object. 


871. The Direct Object of an action is put in the 
Accusative : 


Deus mundum aedificàvit, God made (built) THE wonrp. Cic. Libera 
rem püblicam, free THE REPUBLIC. Cic. Populi Romani sa/aütem défendite, 
defend THE SAFETY Of the Roman people. Cic. 

I. The Direct OnzEcr may be— 

l. An External Object, the person or thing on which the action of the 
verb is directly exerted, as salütem above. 

2. An Internal’ Object ; MEE one already contained or implied in the 


action itself. This embraces two varieties : 


1) In a srRICT SENSE, the Cognate Accusative, an object having a mean- 
ing cognate or kindred to that of the verb: 


Servitütem servire,? to serve in bondage (lit., to serve A SERVITUDE). Ter. 


2) In a FREER SENSE, the Accusative of Effect, the object produced by 
the action: 


Librum. scribere, to write A BooK. Cic. 

Notre.—Participles in dws, verbal adjectives in bundus, and in Plautus a 
few verbal nouns, occur with the accusative : 

Vitaibundus eastra, avoiding the camp. Liv. Quid tibi hane cürátióst 
{ciratio est)? rem = cur hanc rem eüràs, what care have you of this? Plaut. 


1 The Accusative is probably the oldest of all the oblique cases known to our family 
of languages, and was therefore originally the sole modifier of the verb, expressing in a 
vague and general way several relations now recognized as distinct. This theory ac- 
counts for the great variety of constructions in which the Accusative is used in Latin. 


- See Curtius, * Zur Chronologie,’ pp. 11-14; Holzweissig, pp. 34-38. 


2 The pupil will observe that the idea of servitutem, ‘servitude, ‘service,’ is con: 
tained in the verb servire, ‘to serve,’ ‘to be a slave or servant.’ 
3 See 27, note. 
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II. The Cognare Accusative is generally—(1) a noun with an adjective 
or other modifier, or (2) a neuter pronoun or adjective. It is used quite 
freely both with transitive and with intransitive verbs, and sometimes even 
with verbs in the passive voice: 


Eam vitam vivere, to live that ire. Cie. Mirum somnidre somnium; to 
dream a wonderful DREAM. Plaut. adem peccat, he makes THE SAME Mts- 
TAKES.! Cic. Hoc studet anum, he studies this oNE THING (this one study). 
Hor. J*rfidum ridens Venus, Venus smiling A PERFIDIOUS sMILE. Hor. Jd 
assentior, assent to rHis (I give Tuts assent). Cic. dem gloriari, to make 
THE SAME BOAST. Cic. Quid possunt, How powerful are they, or WHAT power 
have they? Caes. La monémur, we are admonished ox THESE THINGS.2 Cic, 
Nihil moti sunt, they were Not AT ALL moved. Liv. 


\ 


NorzE.—Here may be mentioned the following kindred constructions : 

Vox hominem sonat, the voice sounds nuMAN. Verg. Saltàre Cyclopa, to dance 
THE CycLops. Hor. Longam viam ire, to go-A long way. Verg. Bellum pugnare, £o 
Jight A BATTLE. Verg. 


Ili. SrEcrAL Verss.—Many verbs of FEELING or Emotion, of Taste and 
SMELL, admit the Accusative: 


Honores despérat, he despairs of Honors. Cic. Haec gemébant, they were 
sighing over THESE THINGS. Cie. Detrimenta ridet, he laughs at tosses. Hor. 
Olet unguenta, he has the odor of perrumes. Ter. Oratid redolet antiquitatem, 
the oration smacks of antiquity. Cic. 


Nore 1.—Such verbs are: déspérd, to despair of; doled, to grieve for; gemd, to sigh 
over; horred, to shudder at; /gerimo, to weep over; maered, to mourn over; mzror, 
to ander at; rides, to jah at; séfiO, to thirst for, ete.; ole0, to have the odor of; 
sapio, to savor of, whether used literally or figuratively.? 

Nore 2.—Many verbs in Latin, as in English, are sometimes transitive and some- 
times intransitive; see auged, duro, incipio, laxd, ruo, suppedito, turbo, etc., in the 
Dictionary. 

Nore 3.—Many verbs which are usually rendered by transitive verbs in English 
are intransitive in Latin, and thus admit only an éndérect object or some special con. 
Struction; see 385. 

Note 4.—The object of a transitive verb is often omitted, when it can be easily sup- 
plied : moved = moved mé, * I move (myself); vertit = vertit s?, ‘he turns (himself)! : 

Castris nón movit, he did not move from his camp. Liv. Jam verterat fortüna. 
Jortune had already changed. Liv. 

Nore 5.—For the Passive Construction, see 464. 


IV. An INFINITIYE or a CLAUSE may be used as Direct Object: 


Imperare cupiunt, they desire vo RULE. Just. Opto ut id audidtis, I desire 
THAT YOU MAY HEAR THIS. Cic. 


1 Peccat, ‘he makes a mistake’; idem peccat, ‘he makes the same mistake, where 
idem represents idem peccitum. 

? Literally, we are admonished TUESE THINGS, i. e., these admonitions. 

? Observe that with the Accusative déspérd means not ‘to despair, but ‘te despair 
of.’ and is accordingly transitive; doleo, not ‘to grieve, but ‘to grieve for,’ etc. With 
some of the verbs here given the object is properly a Cognate Accusative, 
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372, Many Compounps of intransitive verbs with prepositions, 
especially compounds of verbs of motion with cirewm, per, praeter, 
trans, and super, take the Accusative : 


Murmur contionem pervasit, a murmur went through THE asseMBLy. Liv. 
Lthenum trainsiérunt, they crossed (went across) THE Rue. Caes. Cireum- 
stant senatum, they stand around THE sENATE. Cic. Heéreditatem obire, to 
enter Upon THE INHERITANCE. Cic. Eas ndtidnés adire, to go to those NATIONS. 
Caes. Undam innatire, to float upon TRE wave. Verg. Tela exire,! to avoid 
THE WEAPONS. Verg. Gallos praecédunt, they surpass THE GAULs. Caes. 


RULE VI.—Two Accusatives—Same Porson. 


9373. Verbs of MAKING, CHOOSING, CALLING, REGARDING, 
SHOWING, and the like, admit two Accusatives of the same 
person or thing: 


Hamilearem imperdtorem fécérunt, they made Hamilcar COMMANDER. 
Nep. <Ancum gem populus creavit, the people elected Ancus KiNG. Liv. 
Summum consilium appellàrunt Senatum, they called their highest council 
SENATE. Cic. Sé praestitit propugnatorem libertàtis, he showed himself’ 
THE CHAMPION 0f liberty. Cic. Flaccum habuit collegam, he had Flaccus as 
COLLEAGUE. Nep. Socrates totius mundi sé civem arbitrabatur, Socrates 
considered himself A crrizEN of the whole world. Cic. 


1. Prepicate Accusative.—One of the two Accusatives is the Direct Object, 
and the other an essential part of the Predicate. The latter may be called a 
Predicate Accusative ; see 362. 


Nore 1.—//abed, ‘to have, admits two Accusatives, but when it means ‘to regard, 

it usually takes, instead of the Predicate Accusative, the Dative of the object for which 

(884), the Ablative with in or pr?, or the Genitive with loc, numeró or in numero: 
lidibrio habere, ‘to regard as an object of ridicule’; pro hoste habére, in hostibus 
habere, loci hostium habére, numero or in numero hostium habzre, ‘to regard as an 
‘enemy.’ These constructions also occur with other verbs meaning to regard : 

Ea honori habent, they regard these things A8 AN HONOR. Sall Ilium pro hoste 
habére, to regard him As AN ENEMY. Caes. Jam prod facto habére, 7o regard it As 
already DONE. Cie. In hostium numero habuit, he regarded them AS ENEMIES (lit., i» 
tie number of, ete.). Caes. Mé pro déridiculó putat, he regards me AS AN OBJECT OF 
RIDICULE. Ter. 

Note 2.— The Predicate Accusative is sometimes an adjective: 

Homines eaecós reddit avaritia, avarice renders men BLIND. Cic. Templa deorum 
sancta habébat, he regarded the temples of the gods as SACRED. Nep. 


2. Inthe Passtvz these verbs take two Nominatives—a Subject and a Predi- 
cate—corresponding to the two Accusatives of the Active: 


Servius réx est décliritus, Servius was declared xia. Liv. See also 362, 2. 


.. 1 Observe that an intransitive verb may become transitive by being compounded 
with a preposition which does not take the Accusative. 


4 
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RULE VII.—Two Accusatives—Person and Thing. 


—— a 


374, Some verbs of ASKING, DEMANDING, TEACHING, and — 
CONCEALING, admit two Accusatives—one of the person 
and the other of the thing : 


Me sententiam rogàvit, he asked me Mv opinion. Cie. Philosophia nós 
rés omnés docuit, philosophy has taught us all rH1nes. Cic. Auxilia régem 
Orabant, they asked AUXILIARIES from the king. Liv. Pacem te poscimus, 
we demand PEACE of you. Verg. Non té célavi sermonem, I did not conceal 
jrom you THE CONVERSATION. Cic. 


1. In the Passive the Person becomes the subject, and the Accusative of 
the thing is retained : 

M6 sententiam rogavit, he asked me my optnton. Cie. Ego sententiam ro- 
gàtus sum, / was asked My oPrNION. Cie. Artés édoctus fuerat, he had been 
taught THE ARTS. Liy. 

2. Two AccusaTives are generally used with c/o, doceo, édoceo ; often with 
rogo, posco, reposco ; sometimes with dédoced, exposcd, flagito, ord, ete., con- 
suld, interrogo, percontor ; rarely with moneo, admoneo, and postulo. 


NorE 1.—Céo, ‘to conceal, takes—(1) in the Active generally two Accusatives, as 
under the rule, but sometimes the Accusative of the person and the Ablative of the 
thing with dé; (2) in the Passive, the Accusative of a neuter pronoun or the Ablative 
with dé: 

Me dé hoc libro cclàvit, he kept me ignorant or this nook. Cie. Jd célari, to ba 
kept ignorant or Tuts. Nep. Célari dé cénsilid, to be kept ignorant oF THE PLAN. 
Cic. 

Nore 2.—Doced and édoceo generally follow the rule,! but sometimes they take the 
Accusative of the person and the Addative of the thing with or without dé,2 and some- 
times the Accusative? of the person with the Jnjinitive or a Subjunctive Clause: 

Dé sua ré mé docet, he informs me 1N REGARD TO Ais CASE. Cic. Litteris Graecis 
doctus, instructed 1w Greek LITERATURE. Sall Sdcratem fidibus? docuit, he taught 
Socrates (with) THE LyRE. Cie. Té sapere docet, he teaches you TO BE WISE. Cic. 

Note 8.—Most verbs of asking and demanding sometimes take two Accusatives, 
but verbs of asking, questioning, generally take the Accusative of the person* and 
the AUdative of the thing + with dé, and verbs of imploring, demanding, generally the 
Accusative of the thing 4 and the Ablative of the person * with à or ab: 

Té his dé rébus interrogo, J ask you IN REGARD TO these THINGS. Cic. Victoriam 
«b diis exposcere, to implore victory FROM THE Gops. Caes, Id ab eo flagitare, to de- 
mand this FROM HIM. Caes. 


! Other verbs of teaching—érwdid, instituo, infcrmd, instrud, etc.—generally take E 
the Ablative of the thing with or without a preposition, as ?n or dé; see Dictionary. 

? Doceo, in the sense of inform, takes dé with the Ablative. 

3 The Accusative may be omitted. With Jidibus supply canere, 

4 The Accusative or Ablative ot the person is often omitted, and a clause often tak 
the place of the Accusative or Ablative of the thing. For examples and for special con- 
structions, see, in the Dictionary, cCnsulé, interrogo, rogó ; also jlagité, 6rd, posco, ex 
00800, and reposco. 
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Norte 4.—P«eto and postulo generally take the Accusative of the thing! and the 
Ablative of the person with @ or ab; quaero, the Accusative of the thing! and the 
Ablative of the person with é or ex, à, ab, or dé: 

Pacem ab Ri manis petierunt, they asked peace From THE Romans. Caes. Aliquid 
ab amicis postulàre, to demand something FROM FRIENDS. Cie. Quaerit ex 86/6 ea, etc., 
he asks OF HIM IN PRIVATE (from him alone) those questions, ete. Caes. 

375, A NevTeR Pronoun or ADJECTIVE as a Cognate? Accusative oc- 
curs in connection with a Direct Object with many verbs which do not 
otherwise take two Accusatives : 

Hoc té hortor, / exhort you to tis, 7 give you nis exhortation. Cic. Eas 
monémur, we are admonished of THESE THINGS. Cic. So with velle, Caes., B. 
G. I., 34. 

876, A few Compounns of trans, circum, and ad admit two Accusa- 
tives, dependent the one upon the verb, the other upon the preposition : 

Iberum copias trajécit, he led lis forces across THE Eero. Liv. Animum 
adverti columellam, I noticed (turned my mind to) A SMALL coLuMN. Cic. 

Norr.—In the Passive these compounds and some others admit an Accusative de- 
pending upon the preposition : 

Praetervehor Ostia Pantagiae, J am carried by THE MoutH of the Pantagias. Verg. 
Locum sum praetervectus, J have been carried by THE PLACE. Cic. 

3777. In Poetry, rarely in prose, verbs of clothing, unclothing—indwo, 
exud, cingd, accingd, indicd, etc.—are sometimes used reflexively in the Pas- 
sive, like the Greek Middle, and thus admit an Accusative: 

Galeam induitur, le puts on mrs HELMET. Verg. Inütile ferrum cingitur, 
he girds on nis useless swonp. Verg. Virgines longam indütae vestem, maid- 
ens attired in long RoBES, Liv. 


NorE.—A few other verbs sometimes admit a similar construction in the poets: 

Antiquum saturàta dolorem, having satisfied her o'd RESENTMENT. Verg. Suspénsi 
loculés lacerto, with saTcuELS hung upon tre arm (having hung, ete.. Hor. Pascuntur 
silvds, they browse on THE FORESTS. Verg. 


II. AccusATIVE IN AN ADVERBIAL SENSE. 
RULE VIII.—Accusative of Specification. 


3878. A verb or an adjective may take an Accusative 
to define its application : * 


1 The Ablative of the person is often omitted, and, instead of the Accusative of the 
thing, a clause is often used. With postuld and quaero the Ablative with dé occurs. 
For examples and for other special constructions, see Dictionary. 

2 See 3771, II. 

3 As a rare exception, moned admits a noun as the Accusative of the thing; see 
Plaut., Stich., 1, 2, 1. 

* The Accusative of Specification is closely related to the Cognate Accusative and to 
the "Poetic Accusative after Passive verbs used reflexively, both of which readily pass 
pix) Jh'adverbial construction. Thus capita i in capita véldmur and galeam in galeam 
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Capita velàmur, we have our HEADS veiled (are veiled as to OUR HEADS, 07 : 
have veiled our HEADS). Verg. Nübe hwmerds amictus, with HIS SHOULDERS | 
enveloped in a cloud. Hor. Miles fractus membra labore, the soldier with | 
LIMBS shattered with labor (broken as to his limbs). Hor. Aenéas 6s deo 
similis, Aencas like a god in APPEARANCE. Verg. 

1. In a strict sense, the Accusative of Specification generally specifies the 
part to which the action or quality particularly belongs. In this sense, it is” 
‘mostly poetic, but occurs also in prose. See Adlative of Specification, 424. 

2. In a freer sense, this Accusative includes the adverbial use of partem, 
vicem, nihil, of id and genus in id temporis, id aetatis (at this time, age), id 
genus,’ omne genus, quod. genus (for ejus generis, ete.), ete. ; also of secus, res, | 
and of many neuter pronouns and adjectives—4Aóe, illud, id, quid (454, 9), - 
multum, summum, cetera, réliqua, etc. In this sense, it is common in prose: 

Maximam partem lacte vivunt, they live mostly (as to the largest PART) 
upon milk. Oaes. Locus éd temporis vacuus erat, the place was Av THIs lime | 
vacant. Cie. Aliquid id genus! scribere, £o write something or this KIND. 
Cie. Alias vés est improbus, 1N other THiNes (as to the rest) he 4s unpráinci- - 
pied. Plaut. Quaerit, guid possint, he inquires now powerful they are. Caes. - 
Quid venisti, wüv have you come? Plaut. 


RULE IX.—Accusative of Time and Space. 


379. Duration or Time and ExrENT or SPACE are ex- 
pressed by the Accusative : | ! 


Romulus septem et trigintà regnavit annos, Romulus OR thirty-seven — 
YEARS. Liv. Cyrus quadraginta annds nàtus régnare coepit, Cyrus began 
to reign (when) forty years old (having been born forty years). Cie. Quin- 
que milia passuum ambulàre, to walk five mites. Cic. Pedes octógintà 
distare, to be cighty reer distant. Caes. Nix quattuor pedes alta, snow four 
FEET deep. Liv. But— 

1. Duration or TIME i$ sometimes expressed by the Ablative, or by the. 
Accusative with a preposition: 


is 


Pignatum est Aoris quinque, the battle was fought five pours. Caes. Pera 
annos viginti certatum est, the war was waged rog twenty YEARS. Liv. | 


2. Distance is sometimes expressed by the Ablative: 


E 


Milibus passuum sex à Caesaris castris consedit, he encamped at THE Dis- 
TANCE OF si.t MILES from Caesar's camp. Caes. 


: 
E 
Norr.— Ab used adverbially, meaning off, sometimes accompanies the Ablative : [ 
Ab milibus passuum duobus castra posucrunt, they pitched their camp two miles 
OFF. Caes. 1 


indwitur are similar constructions, while guid in quaerit quid possint may be explained | 

either as a Cognate Accusative (371, I., 2) or as an Adverbial Accusative. ; 
1 Some grammarians treat genus in all such cases as an Agpositones aligué usd, id 

genus, something, this kind; see Draeger, I., p. 2. Li wn 
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RULE X.—Accusative of Limit. | 
880. The piace ro wuicu is designated by the Accusa- 
tive: 
I. Generally with a preposition—ad or in: 


Legiones ad urbem addücit, he is leading the legions To or TOWARD THE 
ciry. Cic. Ad me scribunt, they are writing ro ME. Cic. In Asiam redit, 
he returns nto Asta. Nep. Configit in dram, he fled ro THE ALTAR. Nep. 


II. In names of towns without a preposition : 


Nüntius Romam redit, the messenger returns to Rome. Liv. Plató 7a. 
rentum venit, Plato came vo TAnENTUM. Cic.  Fügit Turquinios, he fled To 
TanquiNm. Cice. But— 


Norr.—Verbs meaning £o collect, to come together, ete.—convenid, e0gó, convoco, 
ete.—are usually treated as verbs of motion, and thus take the Accusative, generally with 
a preposition; but verbs meaning to plaee—locó, collocd, pond, etc.—are usually treated 
as verbs of rest, and thus take the Ablative (425), generally with a preposition: 

Unum £n locum convenire, £o mect 1N one PLACE. Caes. Copias im ünum loeum 
cogere, to collect forces IN one PLACE. Caes. Zn alterius manü vitam ponere, to 
place one's life IN THE HAND Of another. Cic. 

1. In the NAMES or TOWNS ihe Accusative with ad occurs—(1) to denote 
to, toward, in the direction of, into the vicinity of, and (2) in contrast with 
à or ab: 

Trés sunt viae ad Mutinam, there are three roads to Mutina. Cic. Ad 
Zamam pervenit, he came To THE vicINITY OF Zama. Sall <A Diánio ad 
Sinopen, from Dianium ro SiNoPE. Cic. 


2. Like NAMES OF TOWNS are used— 
1) The Accusatives domum, domos, rüs: 


Scipio domum. reductus est, Scipio was conducted Home. Cic. Domés ab- 
ducti, Jed To THEIR HomES. Liv. ws évolare, to hasten INTO THE COUNTRY. 
Cice. Domum reditió, a return nome. Caes. 


2) Sometimes the Accusative of names of islands and peninsulas : 


Latona confügit Delwm, Latona fled to Drros. Cie. Pervenit Chersone 
sum, he went TO THE CuERsonzsus. Nep. 


3) Rarely a few other Accusatives, as exsequids, infitias, etc. :? 
Ille tnjitiés ibit, he will deny (wil proceed ro a DENIAL). Ter. 


3. The preposition is sometimes omitted before names of countries, 
and, in the poets, before names of nations and even before common nouns: 


1 Originally the place to which was uniformly designated by the Accusative without 
8 preposition. Names of towns have retained the original construction, while most other 
names of places have assumed a preposition. 
2 See also the Supine in um, 546. 
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Aegyptum. profügit, he fled To Eayrr. Cic. Átaliam venit, he came Ta 
Irany. Verg. Ibimus Afrés, we shall go ro THE Arricans. Verg. Lavinia 
venit litora, he came to the Lavinian sHorEs. Verg. 

4. A PorticaL Dative occurs for the Accusative, with or without a 
preposition : 

It clamor caelo (for ad caelum), the shout ascends TO HEAVEN. Verg. Faci- 
lis déscénsus Avernd, easy 4s the descent ro Haves. Verg. See 385, 4. 


III. AcCUSATIVE IN EXCLAMATIONS. 


RULE XI.—Accusative in Exclamations. 


881. The Accusative, either with or without an inter- 
jection, may be used in exclamations: 


Heu mé miserum, AH ME unhappy! Cic. Mé miserum, mE miserable ! ! 
Cie. O fallacem spem, O deceptive nore! Cic. Mé caecum, blind that 
I am! Cic. Pré deorum fidem, IN THE NAME of the gods! Cic. Hane- 
cine audáciam, this aupaciry?? Cic. But— 


NorE 1.—An adjective or Genitive generally accompanies this Accusative, as in the 
examples. 

Note 2.—ÓO, éheu, and hew are the interjections most frequently used with the Ac- 
cusative, though others occur. 

Note 3.—Other cases also occur in exclamations: 

1) The Vocative—when an address as well as an exclamation is intended : 

Pro sancte Juppiter, O holy Jurirer. Cie. Infelix Dido, unhappy Drpo. Verg. 

2) The Nominative— when the exclamation approaches the form of a statement: 

En dextra, LO THE RIGHT HAND (there is, or that is the right hand)! Verg. Ecce 
tuae litterae, Lo your LETTER (comes)! Cic. 

3) The Dative—to designate the person after ei, vae, and sometimes after ecce, én, 
hem :3 

Ei mihi, wok ro wr. Verg. Vae tibi, woz vo vov. Ter. Ecce tibi Lo To vou 
(lo here is to you — observe). Cic. Hn tibi, Tuis For vou (lo I do this for you). Liv. 


SECTION V. 
DATIVE. 
382. 'The Dative 1s the case of the E Object, and 
designates the PERSON TO or FOR WHOW,* or the TESNG TO 
or FOR WHICH, anything is or is done.* 


1 See Milton, ‘ Paradise Lost,’ IV., 73. 

2 The exclamation may of course be interrogative in character. 

3 This is an Lthical Dative; see 389. 

4 The Indirect Object is generally a person, or something personified. Unlike the 


Direct Object, it is never contained in the action or produced by it, but is in most in- q 


stances the interested recipient of it. 


* Whether this was the original meaning of the Dative is not known. Delbriick " 
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883. The Dative is used— 


I. With a large class of Verbs and Adjectives ; 
II. With a few special Nouns and Adverbs. 


RULE XII.—Dative with Verbs. 


884. The InpirEcr Oxsecr of an action is put in the 
Dative. It is used— 


I. With INTRANSITIVE and PASSIVE Verbs : 


Tibi servio, J am devoted to vov. Plaut. Serviunt populo, they are de- 
voted TO THE PEOPLE. Cie. Zmperió parébant, they were obcdient To (obeyed) 
AUTHORITY. Caes. Tempori cédit, he yields to the time. Cie.  Labori stu- 
dent, they devote themselves to labor. Caes. Mundus ded pàret, the world 
obeys God.! Cic. Caesari supplicàbo, J will supplicate Caesar.! Cie. Nobis 
vita data est, life has been granted to us. Cic. Numitori déditur, he is 
delivered to Numitor. Liv. 


II. With TRANSITIVE Verbs, in connection with the 
DIRECT OBJECT: | 

Agros plebi dedit, he gave lands 10 THE COMMON PEOPLE. Cice. 75 gra- 
tids ago, I give thanks to vov. Cie. Natira hominem conciliat homini, 
Nature reconciles man To MAN. Cic. Pons iter hostibus dedit, the bridge 
gave a passage to the enemy. Liv. Leges civitàtibus suis scripserunt, they 
prepared laws for their states. Cic. 

1. The InpirEct OBJEcT may be— 

1) The Dative or INFLUENCE, designating the person to whom some- 
thing is or is done: 

Serviunt populo, they are devoted To THE PEOPLE. Cie. Agroós plebi dedit, 
he gave lands To THE COMMON PEOPLE. Cic. 

2) The Dative or INTEREST? designating the person ror whom something 
is or is done: 

Sibi Megarénsés vicit, he conquered the Megarians FoR HIMSELF. Just. 

3) The Dative or Purpose or Exp," designating the object or end For 
which something is or is done: 


Receptui cecinit, he gave the signal FOR A RETREAT. Liv. 


thinks that this case originally designated the place or object toward which the action 
tended. See Kuhn’s ‘ Zeitschrift,’ vol. xviii., p. 81. 

1 Js subject to God; will make supplication to Caesar. 

2 Observe that the Dative of Znffuence is very closely connected with the verb, and 
is, in fact, essential to the completeness of the sentence; while the Dative of Znterest and 
the Dative of Purpose are merely added to sentences which would be complete withcut 
them. Thus Megarénsés vicit is complete in itself. 
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2. DovBLE Consrruction.—A few verbs admit—(1) the Dative of the 
person and the Accusative of the thing, or (2) the Accusative of the per. 
son and the Ablative of the thing: alicui rem dondre, ‘to present a thing 
to any one,’ or aliquem ré donàre, ‘to present any one with a thing’ 

Praedam militibus donat, he gives the booty To THE SOLDIERS. Caes. Athé- 
niénsés frumento donàvit, he presented the Athenians wita GRAIN. Nep. 


Norr.—This construction may also be used of objects which are in a measure per- 
sonified, or which involve persons: 

Mürum urbi circumdedit, he built a wall around Tur crry. Nep. Deus animum 
cireumdedit corpore, God has encompassed the soul wit A BODY. Cic. 

3. To and for are not always signs of the Dative. Thus— 

1) To, denoting mere motion or direction, is generally expressed by the 
Accusative with or without a preposition (380): 

Veni ad urbem, I came vo THE ciry. Cic. Delum venimus, we came to 
Detos. Cic. 

Norz 1.—But the Dative occurs in the poets; see 380, 4, and 385, 4. 

Nore 2.— Mitto, ‘to send,’ and scribd, ‘to write, take the Dative, or the Accusative 
with ad, to denote the person to whom: 

Beribit Laviend, he writes To LABIENUS. Caes. Scribés ad mé, you will write To 
ME. Cic. 

2) Fr, in defence of, in behalf of, is expressed by the Ablative with 
pro; for the sake of, for the purpose of, sometimes by the Accusative 
with in: 

Pró patria mori, to die rog oNE's country. Hor. Dimicare pró libertate, 
to fight ror LiBERTY. Cic. Satis in üsum, enough For vsE. Liv. 

4. The Dative sometimes depends, not upon the verb alone, but upon 
the Predicate as a whole: 


Tegimenta galeis? milités facere jubet, he orders the soldiers to make cov- 
rings FOR THEIR HELMETS. Caes. beris divités esse volumus, we wish 
to be rich FOR THE SAKE OF OUR CHILDREN. Cic. Quis huie vé testis est, 
who testyjies TO THIS (lit., 4s a witness FoR this THING). Cic. 

Norte 1.— The Dative is used with verbs modified by satis, bene, end male, whether 
written as compounds or not: 

lilis satis facere (also written satisfacere), to satisfy rTHEM.9 Caes. Qui bene dixit 


unquam, FOR wHOw has he ever spoken a good word? Cic. Optimo véró maledicere, 


to revile a most excellent MAN. Cic. 


Nore 2.—A Dative is sometimes thus added to the predicate when the English idiom: 


would lead us to expect a Genit/ve depending upon a noun : 
— venerat hostibus,* he had come in sight or THE ENEMY (lit., TO THE 
i 


is double construction occurs chiefly with aspergo, cirewmdo, circumfundd, 
. dono, ezuo, impertio, indud, inspergo, interclado. 

? Galew is best explained as depending upon fegémenta facere, rather than upon 
facere alone; liberis, as depending upon divités esse volumus, and réz upon estis est. 

3 Literally, £o do enough ror THEM. 

4 Hostibus does not depend at all upon conspectum, but upon the entire predicate, 
in conspectum venerat, 
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ENEMY). Cie. Caesari ad pedés próicere, to cast at the fect or CAESAR (lit., To CAESAR, 
at the feet). Caes. Mihi horror membra quatit, a shudder shakes my limbs. Verg. 
Urbi 7andamenta jacere, to lay the foundations of (for) the city. Liv. 

Nore 8.—The Dative is sometimes very loosely connected with the predicate, merely 
designating the person with reference to whom the statement is true: 

Tu ££ pater es, you are a father ro um. Tac. Tridui iter expeditis erat, i$ was 
a journey of three days FOR LIGHT-ARMED SOLDIERS. Liv. Est urbe egressis tumu- 
lus, there is a mound as you go out of the city! Verg. 

5. WirH ImpersonaL Passtve.—Verbs which admit only an Jndireet 
Object in the Active are Jmpersonal in the Passive, but they may retain 
the Dative: 

Hostibus resistunt, they resist THE ENEMY. Caes. His sententiis resisti- 
tur, resistance is offered ro these optntons. Caes. Né mzhi noceant, that they 
may not injure ME. Cie. Mihi nihil nocéri potest, no injury can be done to 
ME (lit., injury can be done ro uz not at all). Cie. 


385. WITH SPECIAL VEnBs.— The Dative of the Jn- 
direct Object is used with many verbs which require special 
mention. 'lhus— 

I. With verbs signifying to benefit or injure, please or displease, 
command or obey, serve or resist, and the like : 


Sibi prosunt, they benefit THEMSELVES. Cic.  Nocére alteri, to injure 
ANOTHER. Cic. Zenoni placuit, if pleased Zeno. Cie. Displicet Tullo, it 
displeases Tutus. Liv. Cupiditatibus imperàre, to command desires. Cic. 
Deo párere, to obey God. Cie. Régi servire, to serve the king. Cic. Hosti- 
bus resistere, fo resist the enemy. Caes. 

II. With verbs signifying to indulge, spare, pardon, threaten, 
believe, persuade, and the like : 


Sibi indulgére, to indulge onn’s sELF. Cic. Vitae parcere, to spare LIFE. 
Nep. Mihi ignoscere, to pardon mre. Cic. Minitàns patriae, threatening 
his country. Liv. Trasci amicis, fo be angry with friends. Cie. Mihi créde, 
believe me. Cic. Tis persuaddére, fo persuade them. Caes. 

Nore 1.—Some verbs of this class take the Accusative: délectd, juvo, laedo, offendo, 
ete. : 

Marium jüvit, he helped Marius. Nep. Non mé fama delectat, fame does not 
delight me. Cic. 


Nore 2.—For fidd and cénfido with the MEIyo: see 425, 1, 1), note. 
Norte 3.—The force of the Dative is often found only by dieu to the strict mean- 


1 Other examples are: A Pylis eunti loco alto siti sunt, they are situated in an ele- 
vated place as you come (lit, fo one coming) from Pylae. Liv.  D:scendentibus 
inter duds licés, as you desecnd (lit., to those descen Ting) between the two groves. 
Liv. Exscendentibus ad templum miaceria erat, there was an enclosure as you as- 
cended to the tempie. Liv. In üniversum aestimanti plüs penes peditem roboris est, 
. to make a general estimate (lit., to one making, etc.), there is more strengt in the 
| infantr y. Tac. 
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ing of the verb: «bo, ‘to marry’ (strictly, to vei! one’s self, as the bride for the bride- 3 
groom); medeor’, ‘to cure’ (to administer a remedy £o); satisfucid, to satisfy’ (to do — 
enough fon), ete, 

l. Some verbs admit either the Accusative or the Dative, but with a 
difference of meaning: 

Cavére aliquem, to ward off some one ; cavere alicui, to care FoR some one. 

Consulere aliquem, £o consult, etc. ; alicui, to consult ron, etc. 

Metuere, timere aliquem, £o fear ; alicui, £o fear For. 

Prospicere, providere aliquid, to foresee ; alicui, to provide For. 

Temperare, moderari aliquid, £o govern, nx alicui (of things), to re- 

strain, put a check upon; temperare alicui (of vee to spare; — 

Hune ta cavéto, be on your guard against THIS ONE (lit., ward nw off Ds 
Hor. £% cavére volo, J wish to care FoR HIM (i. e., to protect him). Cic. Per- 
Jidiam timémus, we fear PERFIDY. Cio. Sibi dinners they had feared FoR 
THEMSELVES. Caes. 

Notr.—Dare litterds ad aliquem means tv address a letter YO SOME ONE ; but dare 
litterds alicui generally means to deliver a letter TO ONE AS A CARRIER Or MESSENGER: 

Litterae mthi ad Catilinam datae sunt, a letter addressed to CATILINE was deliv- 
ered TO ME. Cic. ~ 

2. A Dative rendered from occurs with a few verbs of differing, dis- 
senting, repelling, taking away, etc. : 

Differre cuivis, to differ FRow any onE. Nep. Sédé dissentire, to dissent 
FROM HIMSELF. Cic. Somnum mii adimere, £o take sleep rRow ME. Cic. 


Norr.—For the Poetical Dative, see 4, below; and for the Ablative with verbs of 
Separation or D‘fference, see 413. 


9. A Dative rendered with occurs with misced, admiseed, etc., and - 
sometimes with facio : 

Sevéritatem miscére comitdti, to unite severity wrR AFFABILYTY. Liv. Quid 
huie homini facias, what are you to do witu (ro) this man? Cic. See 4 below. 

4. Dative 1n Porrry.—In the poets and in late prose-writers, the Dative — 
is used much more freely than in classical prose. Thus it occurs with 1 
more or less frequency with the following classes of verbs: 

1) With verbs denoting Motion or Direction—for the Accusative with ad 


Or 4n : 
Multos démittimus Orcd (for ad or in Orcum), we send many down vo OROTS. — 
erg. Caelo (for ad caetum) palmas tetendit, he extended his hands TOWARD HEAVEN, _ 
Verg. It clàmor caelo, the shout goes to heaven. Verg. See also 392, I. : 
2) With verbs denoting Separation or Difference ?—instead of the Ablative 
with ad or dé, or the Accusative with inter: . 


3 
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Solstitium pecor? (for à pecore) défendite, keep off the heat FRCM THE FLOCK. Verg. 
Scurrae distàbit amicus, a friend will differ From A JESTER. Hor. Serta capiti dé- E 
lapsa, garlands fallen from his head. Nerg. E 


1 Many other verbs take different constructions with different meanings; see cedo, - 
conventd, ewpio, d2ficio, doled, maneo, parco, peto, solvo, and voló in the Dictionary. 
? Thus with arceo, absum, differo, di-sentio, dissideo, dàsto, etc. ; see Dictionary. 
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8) With verbs denoting Union, Comparison, Contention, and the like 1— 
instead of the Ablative with cwm, or the Accusative with inter: 


Miscet ? viris, he mingles wrrn THE MEN. Verg. Concurrere hosti (for cum hoste), to 
meet THE ENEMY. Ov. Solus tibi certat, he ulone contends with you. Verg. Placitone 
pügnàbis amori, will you contend with acceptable love? Verg. 

4) In still other instances, especially in expressions of Place: 

Haeret lateri (for in latere) arundó, the arrow sticks IN HER SIDE. Verg. Ardet 
apex capiti, the helmet gleams UPON HIS HEAD. Verg. 


386. DATIVE wirH CompounbDs.—The Dative is used 

with many verbs compounded with— 
ad, ante, con, dé, in, inter, 
ob, post, prae, pro, sub, super: 

Adsum amicis, I am present WITH Xy FRIENDS. Cie. Omnibus antestare, 
to surpass ALL. Cic. Terris cohaeret, i¢ cleaves TO THE EARTH. Sen. Hoc 
Caesurt defuit, this failed (was wanting To) CaEsaR. Caes. Voluptati in- 
haerere, fo be connected with pleasure. Cic. Interfuit pügnae, he partici- 
pated in the battle. Nep. Consiliis obstàre, to oppose plans. Nep.  Liber- 
tati opes postferre, to sacrifice wealth to liberty. Liv. Populo praesunt, 
they rule the people. Cic. Tibi prosunt, they are profitable to you. Cic. 
Succumbere doloribus, /o yield fo sorrows. Cic. Superfuit patri, he sur- 
vived his father. Liv. 

1. Transitive Verses thus compounded admit both the Accusative and 
the Dative: 


Sé opposuit hostibus, he opposed HIMSELF TO THE ENEMY. Cic. Capiti subduxerat 
énsem, she had removed my sword from my head. Verg. See also Libertati opes 
postferre, above. 

2. COMPOUNDS OF OTHER PREPosiITIoNs, especially of ab, ex, and circum, 
sometimes admit the Dative ; while several of the compounds specified under 
the rule admit the Ablative with or without a preposition : 3 

Sidi libertatem abjudicat, he deprives urusELr (sentences himself to the loss) of lib- 
erty, Cic. Mihi timorem éripe, free me from fear (lit., snatch away fear FOR ME). 
Cie. Pügnà assuéscere, £o be accustomed fo (trained in) battle. Liv. Dicta cum factis 
componere, to compare words with deeds. Sal. 


8. Motion or Drrection.—Compounds expressing mere motion or direc- 


tion generally take the Accusative with or without a preposition: 4 


^ 


1 Thus, with cópulo, jungoó, misced, admisced, permisced, nectd, socio, etc.; certo, 
contendo, luctor, pugno, etc. 

? Misceo, asa transitive verb, occurs with the Accusative and Dative even in classical 
prose; see 385, 3; also 371, ILI., note 2, 

3 See assuésco, assuéfació, aequiésco, coed, cohaered, colliido, comminico, com- 
pond, concordd, confero, cinfligd, congruo, conjungo, consentio, cónsto, insisto, in- 
sided, nsum, and interdico, in the Dictionary. See also Draeger, I., pp. 406-426 
* See acc^do, accidd, addo, adfero, adhaeréscd, adhibed, adjungd, adnitor, ad- 


| soribo, adsum ilidd, incidd, incumbd, incurrd, infero, offero, oppóno, in the Dictionary 
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Adire Gras, to approach Tue ALTARS. Cie. Ad cdnsulés adire, to go Ta THE CON 
suLs. Cic. In bellum insistit, he devotes himself to the war. Caes. Ad omne pericu- 
lum opponitur, he is exposed to every peril. Cic. 


4. Several compounds admit either the Accusative or the Dative without 
any special difference of meaning: ! 


Munitionibus adjacent, they are near THE FORTIFICATIONS. Tac. Mare illud ad- 
jacent, they are near that ska. Nep. Quibus timor incesserat, whom fear had seized. 
Sall. Timor patrés incessit, fear seized the fathers. Liv. 


5. Many compounds which usually take the Accusative or the Ablative 
with a preposition in classical prose, admit a Dative in poetry : 

Quid contendat hirundó eyenis (for cum cycnis), why should the swallow contend 
WITH SWANS? Lucr. Contendis Hom2rd, you contend with Homer. Prop. Animis 
illabi nostris (for in animés nostros), to sink into our minds. Verg. 

NorE.—Instead of the compounds of ad, ante, etc., the poets sometimes use in.the 
same sense the simple verbs? with the Dative: 

Qui haeserat (= adhaeserat) Evandro, who had joined himself ro EVANDER. Verg. 
Ponis (= apponis) mihi porcum, you offer ME (place BEFORE ME) sénes flesh. Mar- 
tial. T 


387. The DATIVE OF THE PossESSOR is used with the 
verb sum: 


Mihi est noverca, I have (there is To ME) a stepmother.3 Verg. Fonti 
nomen Arethüsa est, THE FOUNTAIN has (there is TO THE FOUNTAIN) the name 
Arethusa. Cic. But— 


Nore 1.—The Dative or Ttg Name as well as of the possessor is common in expres- 
sions of naming: nomen est, nomen datur, ete. : 

Scipioni Africano cognomen fuit, SciPro had the surname Arricanvs. Sall. Here 
Africané, instead of being in apposition with cogncmen, is put by attraction in appo- 
sition with Sezpéoni. 

Nore 2.—The GenrrIvE oF THE NAME dependent upon amen occurs: 

Nomen AMercur? est mihi, I have the name or Mercury. Plaut. 

Notes 3.—By a Greex Ipi10Mw, voléns, cupiéns, or invitus sometimes accompanies the 
Dative of the possessor : 

Quibus bellum volentibus erat, who liked the war (lit., to whom wisuine the war 
was). Tac. 


388. The DaTIVE OF THE APPARENT AGENT is used 
with the Gerundive, and with the Passive Periphrastic 
Conjugation : 


Sedes SP P LE. M 


P RS 


DU oS 


r$ 


riget tes ener s 


du 


! Such are adjaced, adulor, antecédo, anteeo, cé nitor, déspéro (also with de), llit- 
do, éncédO, insulto, invadd, praecwurro, praesto, praestolor. 

2 Thus /ero for adfero, profero; haereo for adhaered; pono for appcno, dépóno, 
impzno, ete. 

? The Dative with est usually expresses simple possession or ownegship, like the 
English have. Habeo is sometimes used in the same sense, but it more commonly ex- 
presses some of the shades of meaning denoted by hold, keep, regard, and the like: — 
arcem habere, ‘to hold the citadel’; aliquem in obsidione habere, ‘to hold or keep —— 
me in siege’; pro hoste habere, * to regard as an enemy.’ x 
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Proelia conjugibus loquenda, battles ror wowEN to talk about) Hor. 
Suum cuique incommodum ferendum est, EVERY ONE has his own trouble to 
bear, or must bear his own trouble. Cic. 

NorE.— Instead of the Dative of the Apparent Agent, the Ablative with @ or ab is 
sometimes used : 

Quibus est @ vdbis? céasulendum, for whom measures must be taken BY you. Cic. 

1. The Dative or THE APPARENT AGENT is sometimes used with the com- 
pound tenses of passive verbs: 

Mihi consilium eaptum jam dit est, I have a plan long since formed. Cic. 

NorEÉ.—H ABEO with the Perfect Participle has the same force as EST MINI with the 
Participle : 

Bellum habuit indictum, he had a war (already) declared, Cic. 

2. The Rean Acent, with Passive verbs, is in classical prose denoted by 
the Ablative with d or ad ;3 see 415, I. 

3. The Darrvz is used with the tenses for incomplete action, to designate 
the person who is at once Agent and J/ndirect Object, the person By whom and 
For (To) whom the action is performed : 

Honesta bonis véris quaeruntur, honorable things are sought 8v good MEN 
(i. e., for themselves). Cic. 

4. In the Ports, the Dative is often used for the A4//atéve with à or ab, to 
designate simply the agent of the action: 

Non intellegor ali, Jam not understood By ANY oNE. Ovid. Régnáta arva 
Saturno, lands ruled By Saturn. Verg. 


389. The ErHicAL DarivE, denoting the person to 
whom the thought is of special interest, is often introduced 
into the Latin sentence: * 


At tibi venit ad me, but Lo, he comes to me. Cic. Ad illa mihi intendat 
animum, let him, I pray, direct his attention to those things. Liv. Qué mihi 
abis, whither are you going, PRAY? Verg. Quid mihi Celsus agit, what is 
MY Celsus doing? Hor. 


1 The Dative with the Gerundive, whether alone or in the Periphrastic Conjuga- 
tion, designates the person who has the work to do; while with the compound tenses 
of passive verbs it designates the person who has the work already done, 

2 Here @ vóbis is necessary, to distinguish the Agent from the Indirect Object, qui- 
bus; but the Ablative with @ or ab is sometimes used when this necessity does not 
exist. 

3 The Dative with the Gerundive is best explained as the Dative of Possessor or 
of Indirect Object. Thus, suum cuique incommodum est means ‘every one has his 
trouble’ (cwigue, Dative of Possessor); and suwm euique incommodum ferendum est, 
‘every one has his trouble to bear.’ So too, mihi ecnsilium est, *I have a plan’; mihi 
consilium captum est, * I have a plan (already) formed.’ 

— * Compare the following from Shakespeare: ‘He plucked me ope his doublet and 
offered them his throat to cut.’ Julius Caesar, Act I., Scene II. ‘It ascends me into 
the brain) Henry IV., Part IL, Act IV., Scene III. ‘He presently steps me a little 
higher.” Henry IV., Part L., Act IV., Scene III. 
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Nore 1.—The Ernicat Dattve is always a personal pronoun. 

Note 2.—The Ernicat Dative occurs with voLo and with INTERJECTIONS : 1 

Quid vob:?s vultis, what do you wish, intend, mean? Liv. Avàritia quid sibi walt 
what does avarice mean? or what object can it have? Cic. Ei mái, ah ux! Verg. 
Vae tibi, woe ro you. Ter. See 381, note 3, 3). 


RULE XIII.— Two Datives— To which and For which. 


390. Two Datives—the onyEcT To wnuicg and the op 
JECT Or END FOR WHICH—occur with a few verbs: 
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I. With INTRANSITIVE and PASSIVE verbs : : 

Malo est hominibus avaritia, avarice is AN EVIL TO MEN (lit., is TO MEN 
FOR AN EVIL) Cic. Est miha cürae, it is A CARE TO ME. Cic. Domus L 
dedecori domino fit, the house becomes A DISGRACE TO ITS OWNER. Cic, 
Vénit Atticis auxilio, he came to the assistance of the Atheniuns. Nep. : 
Hoc illi tribuébatur ignaviae, this was imputed to him as cowardice ( for 
cowardice). Oic. Eis subsidio missus est, he was sent to them as aid. Nep. 


II. With TRANSITIVE verbs in connection with the Ac- 
CUSATIVE : : 


Quinque cohortés castris praesidio reliquit, he left five cohorts FoR THE 
DEFENCE OF THE CAMP (lit., TO THE CAMP FOR A DEFENCE). Caes. Pericles E 
agrds suds dono rór püblicae dedit, Pericles gave his lands to the republic | 
as a present (lit., for a present). Just. 


Note 1.— The verbs which take Two DaTrvEs are— 
1) Intransitive verbs signifying £o be, become, go, and the like: sum, J $0, etc. 
2) Transitive verbs signifying to give, send, leave, impute, regard, choose, and the — 
like: do, dono, dco, habeo, mitto, relingud, tribuo, verto, etc. These take in the " 
Active two Datives with an Accusative; but in the Passive two Datives only, as the - 
direct object of the Active becomes the subject of the Passive; see 464. : 
Note 2.—One of the Datives is often omitted, or its place supplied by a predicate noun: : 
Ea sunt usu, these things are or usE(FOR USE). Caes. Ti i pater es, you are | 
A FATHER TO HIM. Tac. See 362, 2, note 3. E 
Nore 3.— With audiéns two Datives sometimes occur, dct? dependent upon au- — 
diens, and a personal Dative dependent upon dictd audiens, and sometimes déctó opo E 
diéns is used like dict audiéns: ; 
Dictd sum audiéns, 7 am listening to the word. Plaut. Nobis dictó audiens est, 
he is obedient to us. Cic. Magistro dictó oboediens, obedient to his master. Plaut. : 


RULE XIV.—Dative with Adjectives. 


391. With adjectives the opsEcT TO wHicH the quality 3 
is directed is put in the Dative: | 


Patriae solum omnibus càrum est, the soil of their aiu is dear TO ALL. 
Cic. Id aptum est fempori, this is adapted 10 THE TIME. Cic. Omni aetali 
mors est commünis, death is common TO every AGE. Cic. Canis similis Jupó | 
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est, a dog «s similar to a wolf. Cie. Natirae accommodatum, adapted to 
nature. Cic. Graeciae ütile, useful to Greece. Nep. 
Í. ADJECTIVES which take the Darrvz are chiefly those signifying— 


Agreeable, easy, friendly, like, near, necessary, suitable, subject, useful, to- 
gether with others of a similar or opposite meaning,’ and verbals in bilis. 


II. Orner CoxsrRUCTIONS sometimes occur where the learner would ex- 
pect the Dative: 


1. The Accusative with a Preposition : (1) in, erga, adversus, with ad- 
jectives signifying friendly, hostile, etc., and (2) ad, to denote the object or 
end for which, with adjectives signifying useful, suitable, inclined, ete. : 

Perindulgéns in patrem, very kind vo mis FATHER. Cic. Multas ad ves 
perütilis, very useful rog many THINGS. Cic. Pronus ad lüctum, inclined to 
mourning. Cic. 

2. The Accusative without a Preposition with propior, proximus : 

Propior montem, nearer THE MOUNTAIN. Ball. Proximus mare, nearest to 
the sea. Caes. See 433 and 437. 

3. The Ablative with or without a Preposition : 

Alicnum à vité mea, foreign To my ure. Ter. Homine aliénissimum, 
‘most foreign vo or FROM MAN. Cic. Ei cum Roscid communis, common to 
him and Roscius (with Roscius).. Cic. 

4. The Genitive: (1) with adjectives used substantively ; (2) with adjec- 
tives meaning like,? unlike,? near, belonging to, and a few others: 

Amicissimus hominum, the best friend oF THE MEN (i. e., the most friendly 
‘to them). Cie. Alexandri similis, ite ALEXANDER (i. e.,in character). Cic. 
‘Dispar suz, wnlike rrsetr. Cie. Cüjus parts, like whom. Cie. Populi Ro- 
_mani est propria libertas, liberty is characteristic of the Roman people. Cic. 

Nore 1.—1dem occurs with the Dative, especially in the poets: 

Idem facit ocezdent?, he does the same AS TO KILL, Or AS HE WHO KILLS. Hor. 

Nore 2.—For the Genitive and Dative with an adjective, see 399, I., note 1. 


4 RULE XV.—Dative with Nouns and Adverbs. 


392. The Dative is used with a few special nouns and 
adverbs: 
I. With a few nouns from verbs which take the Dative : 


Jüstitia est obtemperatid+ legibus, justice is obedience TO Laws. Cic. 


1 Such are accommoddtus, aequalis, alinus, amicus, inimicus, aptus, cámrus, 
facilis, difficilis, fidelis, infidelis, fini.imus, grütus, ingratus, édoneus, jucundus, 
| tnjticundus, molestus, necessarius, notus, ignotus, nomius, par, dispar, perniciósus, 
propinquus, proprius, salitiris, similis, dissimilis, diversus, vicinus, etc. 
2 The Genitive is used especially of ékeness and unlikeness IN CHARACTER. 
3 As similis, dissimilis, assimilis, consimális, par, dispar; adfinis, finitimus, 
propinquus; proprius, sacer, comminis; ali2nus, contrarius, insuztus, ete. 
* From obtempero, which takes the Dative. 
i 
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Sibi responsid, a reply ro niwsEUF. Cic. Opulentó homini servitüs dir 
est, serving (servitude to) a rich man is hard. Plaut. Facilis descensus 
Avernd, easy is the descent to Avernus. Verg. 

Il. With a few adverbs from adjectives which take the 
Dative: 


Congruenter? natirae vivere, to live in accordance wirH NATURE. Cie. 
Sibi convenienter dicere, to speak consistently witm HIMSELF. Cic. Prox 
mé hostium castris, next to the camp of the enemy. Caes. | 


NorE 1.—In rare instances the Dative occurs with a few nouns and adverbs not in. 
eluded in the rule: 


Tribünieia potestàs, münimentum Jibertdati, tribunician power, a defence FOR LIB; 
ERTY. Liv. Huic ina = ünà cum hoc, with this one. Verg. | 

Norte 2.— For the Dative of Gerundives with official names, see 544, note 8. 

Nore 3.—For the Dative with interjections, see 381, note 3; 389, note 2, 


SECTION VI. 
GENITIVE. 


398. The Genitive in its ordinary use corresponds to the 
English possessive, or the objective with of, and expresses. 
various adjective relations.? 


Norr.—But the Genitive, especially when 2bjective (396, IIL), is sometimes best 
rendered to, for, from, in, on account of, ete. : 


Beneficii gratia, gratitude ror a Favor. Cie. Laborum fuga, escape FROM LABORS, | 
Cic. Ereptae virginis ira, anger on account of the rescue of the maiden. Verg. 


394. The Genitive is used chiefly to qualify or limit noun ; 
and adjectives,’ though it also occurs with verbs and adverbs. 
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RULE XVI.—Genitive with Nouns. 


meaning of another noun, is put i in the Genitive: 


Catonis Srationés, Caro’s orations. Cic. Castra hostiwm, the camp oF 
THE ENEMY. Liv. Mors Hamilearis, the death or HawrrcAm. Liv. Deüm 
metus, the fear of the gods. Liv. Vir cónsilit magni, a man of great pra- 
dence, Caes. Pars populi, a part of the people. Cic. 


1 From déscendo, which admits the Dative in poetry; see 385, 4, 1). 
2 From congruéns, which takes the Dative. 
8 The Genitive has nearly the force of an adjective, and means simply of or belongá ns 
to. Thus, régis, equivalent to PEGS, means of or icd to a. ees On tha orig in 


and 73; Draeger, I., pp. 447-493; Roby, II. uem 116-187. 
* Doubtless originally it limited only nouns and adjectives, 
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Nore 1.— For the Appositive, see 363. 

Nore 2.—An ADJEcTIVE is sometimes used for the Genitive: 

Bellica gloria = belli gloria, the glory of war. Cic. Conjünx Hectorea = conjünx 
Hectoris, the wife of Hector. Verg. Pügna Marathonia, the battle of Marathom. Cic. 
Diàna Ephesia, Diana of Ephesus. Cic. See 393, foot-note. 

Nore 8.— For the Predicate Genitive, see 401. 

Note 4.— For special uses of the Dative, see 384, 4, note 2. 


396. The qualifying Genitive may be— 
I. A PosszssivE Genitive,' designating the author and the possessor : 


Xenophontis libri, the books of Xenophon. Cic. Fanum Neptüni, the 
temple of Neptune. (ee 


II. A Supsective GENITIVE, designating the subject or agent of the ac- 
tion, feeling, etc. : 

Serpentis morsus, the bite of the serpent. Cie. Pavor N umidàrum, the fear 
of the Numidians. Liv. 


NorE.—'The PossEssrvE Pronovtn is regularly used for the Subjective Genitive of 
Personal pronouns: 
Mea domus, my house, Cic. Fàma tua, your fame. Cic. 


III. An Ossective Genitive, designating the object toward which the 
action or feeling is directed: 

Amor gloriae, the love of glory. Cic. Memoria malorum, the recollection 
of sufferings. Cic. Deüm metus, the fear of the gods. Liv. 

Nore 1.—For the Ossective Genitive, the Accusative with in, erga, or adver« 
Sus is sometimes used: 

Odium in hominum genus, hatred of or toward the race of men. Cic. Ergi vis 
amor, love toward you. Cic. 

Norte 2.—Tho Possrssive occurs, though rarely, for the Objective Genitive of Per- 
sonal pronouns: 

Tua fidicia, reliance on you. Cic. 

IV. A Partitive Genitive, designating the whole of which a part is 
taken : 

Quis vestrüm, which of you? Cic. Vitae pars, a part of life. Cic. 
Ümnium sapientissimus, the wisest of all men. Cic. 

V. A Descriptive Genitive, also called a GENITIVE OF CHARACTERISTIC, 
designating character or quality, including value, price, size, weight, age, etc. 


Vir maximi consilii, a man of very great prudence. Nep. Mitis ingenii 
juvenis, a youth of ae disposition. Liv. Vestis magni pretii, a garment of 
great value. Cic. Exsilium decem annorum, an exile of ten years. Nep. 
porona parvi ponderis, a crown of small ES Liv. See 404, 


1 It will be found convenient thus to characterize the different uses of the Genitive 
by the relation actually existing between the words united by it, though that special re- 
lation is not expressed by the case itself, but merely suggested by the meaning of the 
words inus united. 
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Nore }.—The Descriptive Genitive must be accompanied by an adjective or some ; 
other modifier, unless it be a compound containing a modifier; as hujusmodi — hüjus | 
modi, tridui, from trés diés; bidui, from duo (bis) diis. 

Norse 2.— For id genus = éjus generis, omne genus = omnis generis, see 378, 2. 

Note 8.— For the Descriptive Ablative, see 419, 1I., with note. 

VI. An ApposITioNAL GENITIVE, having the general force of an Apposi- 
tive (303): 

Virtüs continentiae, the virtue of self-control. Cie. Oppidum Antiochiae, 
the city of Antioch. Cic. Tellüs Ausoniae, the land of Ausonia. Verg. 


99'7. The PaAnTITIVE GENITIVE designates the whole of which 
a part is taken. It is used — 


1. With pars, némo, nihil; with nouns of quantity, number, weight, 
etc., as modius, legio, talentum ; and with any nouns used partitively : 


Equorum pars, a part or THE HoRsES. Liv. Nihil now (441, 2), nothing 
NEW (OF NEW). Cic. Nihil réliqui (441, 2), nothing left (lit., or THE rest). 
Sall. Medimnum tritici, a bushel of wheat. Cic. Pecüniae talentum, a talent 
of money. Nep. Quorum Gaius, of whom Gaius. Cie. 


2. With Numerals used substantively : ! 


Quorum quattuor, four of whom. Liv. Equitum centum, a hundred of 
the cavalry. Curt. Sapientum octàvus, the eighth of the wise men. Hor. 
Unus pontium, one of the bridges. Caes. 

Norr.—In good prose the Genitive is not used when the two words refer to the same 
number of objects, even though of be used in English: 

Qui (not qué zum) duo supersunt, of whom two survive. Cic. Omnés hominés, all 
men. Cic. But see p. 209, note 4, with foot-note. 


3. With Pronouns and Adjcctives used substantively, epee with | : 
comparatives, superlatives, and neuters : ? T 


Quis vestrum, which of you? Cic. Num quidnam novi, és there anythin 
new (OF NEW)? Cic. Consulum alter, one of the consuls. Liv. Prior horum, 
the former of these. Nep. Gallorum fortissimi, the bravest of the Gauls, Caes. — 
Id temporis, that (of ) time. Cic. Multum operae, much (of ) service. Cie. 


Note 1.—Pronouns and adjectives, except neuters, when used with the Partitive - 
Genitive, take the gender of the Genitive, unless they agree directly with some other k 
word; see consulum alter, above. ; 3 

Norte 2.— Uterque, ‘each, ‘both,’ is generally used as an adjective; but when it is — 
combined in the singular number with another pronoun, it usually takes that pronoun in 
the Genitive: dE 

Uterque exercitus, each army. Caes. Quae utraque, both of which. Sall. Utrique — 
nostrum ? gritum, acceptable to each of us. Cic. 


1 Numerals used adjectively agree with their nouns: mille homénés, ‘a thousan 
men’; mille hominum, ‘a bees of men’, mult; homénés, ‘many men’; mult 
hominum, ‘many of the men.’ 

2 As hoc, id, illud, quid; multum, plus, plürimum, minus, minimum, tantum, 
Mua rum ete. 

? A Partitive Genitive, because a pronoun. 
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Note 3.—For the Partitive Genitive, the Accusative with inter or ante, or the 
Ablative with ex, de, or in, is sometimes used: 

Inter régés opulentissimus, the most wealthy of (among) kings. Sen. Unus ex viris, 
one of the heroes. Cie.  Ünus! dé légatis, one of the lieutenants, Cic. 

Note 4.—Poets and late prose writers make a very free use of the Partitive Genitive 
after adjectives: 

Sancta deàrum, holy goddess. Enn. Sancte deorum, O holy god. Verg. Féstés 
dierum, fes/a days. Hor. Levés cohortium, the light-armed cohorts. Tac. Inclutus 
. philosophorum, the renowned philosopher. Just. Réliquum didi, the rest of the day. 
Liv. Multum diéi, much of the day. Liv. Réliquum noctis, the rest of the night. Tac. 
Strata viarum = strütae viae, paved streets. Verg. Vana rérum — vànae rés, vain 
things. Hor. Hominum eüneti, all of the men.? Ovid. Cincta terrirum, all lands. 
Hor. See also 438, 5. 


Norte 5.—The Neuter of pronouns and adjectives with the Partitive Genitive is some- 
times used of persons: 

Quid hoc est hominis, wHaT KIND OF A MAN 4s this? Plaut. Quidquid erat pa- 
trum reds dicerés, you would have said that ALL THE SENATORS (lit., WHATEVER there 
was OF FATHERS) were accused. Liv. Quid hic fantum hominum incédunt, why are 
80 MANY MEN (SO MUCH OF MEN) coming hither? Plaut. 


__ 4. The Partitive Genitive also occurs with a few adverbs, especially when 
they are used substantively : ? 


Armorum adfatim abundance of arms. Liv. Lücis nimis, too much (of ) light. 
Ovid. Sapientiae parum, Uittle (of) wisdom. Sall. Partim cópiárum, a portion 
of the forces. Liv. Quod ejus facere potest, as far as (what of it) he is able to 
do. Cie. Nüsquam gentium, nowhere in the world. Cic. Hic arrogantiae, 
to this degree of insolence. Tac. Maximé omnium, most of all. Cic. 


998. GENITIVE IN SPECIAL CowsTrRUCTIONS.—Note the fol- 
lowing: 
1. The Governinc Wonp is often omitted. Thus— 


Aedés, templum, discipulus, homó, juvenis, puer, etc. ; causa, gratia, and 
indeed any word when it can be readily supplied: 

Ad Jovis (sc. aedem), near the temple of Jupiter. Liv. Hannibal anné- 
rum novem (sc. puer), Hannibal, a boy nine years of age. Liv. Aberant 
bidui (sc. viam or spatium), they were two days’ journey distant. Cic. Con- 
ferre vitam Treboni cum Dolabellae (sc. vita), £o compare the life of Trebonius 
with that of Dolabella. Cic. 


Note 1.—The governing word is generally omitted when it has been expressed before 
another Genitive, as in the last example; and then the second Genitive is sometimes 
attracted into the case of the governing word: 


1 Unus is generally followed by the Ablative with ew or dé, but sometimes by the 
Genitive. 

? Observe that in this case the partitive idea has entirely disappeared, and that the 

construction is partitive in form, but not in sense. 

3 As with adverbs of Quantity—abunde, adfatim,nimis, parum, partim, quoad, 
| satis, ete.; of PLace—hie, hiic, nüsquam, ubi, etc.; of ExrENT, DxGREE, etc.—ed, hiic, 
. Quo; and with superlatives. As adverbs are substantives or adjectives in origin, it is 
. not strange that they are thus used with the Genitive. 

: 15 
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Nàtüra hominis béluis (for béludrwm ndtiérae) antecddit, the nature of man sur 
passes (that of ) the brutes. Cic. 

Nore 2.—1n many cases where we supply son, daughter, husband, wife, the ellipsis 
is only apparent. the Geuitive depending directly on the proper noun expressed : 

Hasdrubal Gisconis, Gésco's Hasdrubal, or Hasdrubal the son of Gisco. Liv. Hee- 
toris Andromaché, Zector's Andromache, or Andromache the wife of Hector. Verg. 


2. Two GENITIVES are sometimes used with the same noun. One is 
generally subjective, the other either objective or deseriptive : 

Memmi odium potentiae, Memmius’s hatred of power. Sall. Helvetiorum 
injüriae populi Romani, the wrongs done by the Helvetii to the Roman people, 
Caes. Superiorum diérum Sabini cunctatié, the delay of Sabinus during (lit., 
of ) the preceding days. Caes. 

3. A GENITIVE sometimes accompanies a PossrssivE, especially. the 
Genitive of ipse, solus, mus, or omnis: 

Tua ipsius amicitia,! yodr own friendship. Cie. Meum solius peccatum, 
my fault alone. Cie. Nomen meum absentis, my name in my absence. Cic. ' 

4. The Genitive is used with instar, ‘likeness,’ ‘ image,’ in the sense of 
as large as, of the size of, equal to: 

Instar montis equus, a horse of the size of a mountain. Verg. 

5. The Genitive is used with pridie, postridie, ergo, and tenus :? 

Pridie ejus diei, on the day before that day. Caes. Postridie ejus diei, on 
the day after that day. Caes. — Virtütis ergo, on account of virtue. Cic. Lum- 
borum tenus, as far as the loins. Cic. For tenus with the Ablative, see 434. 


RULE XVII.—Genitive with Adjectives. 


399. Many adjectives take a Genitive to complete 
their meaning : 


Avidus /awdis, desirous or PRAISE. Cic. Olii cupidus, desirous OF LEIS- 
UnE. Liv.  Cónscius conjiiratidnis, cognizant of the conspiracy. Sall. 
Amaàns sul virtüs, virtue fond of itself. Cic. Efficiéns voluptatis, produc- 
live of pleasure. Cie. Glóriae memor, mindful of glory. Liv. 


Nott.—This Genitive corresponds to the Objective Genitive with nouns: 

Amor gloriae, the love of glory. Cic. Appeténs gloriae, desirous of (eager for) 
glory. Cic. 

I. The Genitive is used with adjectives denoting— 

l. DEsrRE or AVERSION :? 


1 Ipsius may be explained as agreeing with tui (of you), involved in twa, and sdlius 
and absentis as agreeing with me? (of me), involved in meum. 

? These words are strictly nowns, and, as such, govern the Genitive. Pridié and 
postridie are Locatives; ergo is an Ablative, and tenus, an Accusative; see 304; 307, 
notel. — 

3 Such are—(1) avidus, cupidus, studiosus; fastidiosus, ete.; (2) gnàrus, 3gnómus, 
consultus, conscius, Vnscius, nescius, certus, incertus; providus, pridéns, (mprie 
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Contentionis cupidus, desirous of contention. Cic. Sapientiae studiosus, stu- 
dious of (student of) wisdom. Cic. Terrae fastidiosus, weary of the land. Hor. 


2. KNOWLEDGE, SKILL, RECOLLECTION, with their contraries :! 

Réi gnàrus, acquainted with the thing. Cic. Prüdéns réi militàris, skilled 
in military science. Nep.  Peritus belli, skilled in war. Nep. Insuétus 
laboris, wzaccustomed to labor. Caes. Gloriae memor, mindful of glory. 
Liv. Immemor beneficii, forgetful of kindness. Cie 

8. PanrICIPATION, GUILT, FULNESS, Mastery, with their contraries ;! 

Adfinis culpae, sharing the fault. Cic. Rationis particeps, endowed with 
(sharing) reason. Cic. Rationis expers, destitute of reason. Cic. Manifestus 
rérum capitalium, convicted of capital crimes. Sall. Vita metüs plena, a life 
full of fear. Cie. Mei potens sum, / am master of myself. Liv. Virtitis 
compos, capable of virtue. Cic. 

Note 1.—The Genitive and Dative sometimes occur with the same adjective : 

Méns sibi conscia recti, a mind conscious to étself of rectitude. Verg. Sibi conseil 
culpae, conscious to themselves of fault. Cic. 

Nore 2.—For the Genitive with adjectives used substantively, and with adjectives 
meaning like, wnlike, near, belonging to, etc., see 391, IL. 4. ^ 

NorE 3.—For the Genitive with dignus and indignus, see 421, note 3. 

II. The Genitive is used with VERBALS in àx, and with Present Par- 
TICIPLES used adjectively : 

Virtütum feràx, productive of virtues. Liv. Tenax propositi, tenacious 
(steadfast) of purpose. Mor. Amaéans patriae, fond of his country.? Cic. 
Fugiéns laboris, shunning labor. Caes. 

III. In the poets and in /ate prose writers, especially in "Tacitus, the Gen- 
itive is used— 

1. With adjectives of almost every variety of signification, simply to 
define their application : 8 

Aevi matürus, mature in age. Verg. Ingéns virium, mighty in strength. 
Sall. Séri studiorum, date 4» studies, Mor. Integer aevi, unimpaired in age 
(i. e., inthe bloom of youth). Verg. Aegeranimi,: afflicted in spirit. Liv. Anx- 
ius animi,* anxious in mind. Sall Fidéns animi, confident in spirit. Verg. 

2. With a few adjectives, to denote cause: 

Laetus laborum, pleased with the labors. Verg. Notus animi paterni, d?s- 
tinguished for paternal affection. Hor. 


déns; peritus, imperitus, rudis, insuétus; memor, immemor, ete. ; (8) adf ins, cón- 
80r8, exsors, exrpers, particeps, manifestus, noxius; plenus, fertilis, refertus, egenus, 
inops, vacuus; potens, impotens, compos, etc. 

1 See foot-note 3, page 210. 

2 Amüns patriae, ‘fond of his country, represents the affection as permanent and 
‘constant; whereas the participial construction, amdns patriam, ‘loving his country,’ 
designates a particular instance or act. 

3 Like the Ablative of Specification; see 424. For coti reus, ‘bound to fulfil a 
vow,’ see 410, III., note 2. 

* Probably a Zocative in origin, as anémis is used in similar instances in the plural. 
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400. Adjectives which usually take the Genitive, sometimes 
admit other constructions: 


1. The Dative: 


Manis subitis avidae, hands ready for sudden events. Tac. Insuctus mori- 
bus Romanis, wnaccustomed to Roman manners. Liv. Facinori méns cénscia, 
a mind conscious of crime, Cic. See 391. 


2. The ACCUSATIVE WITH A PREPOSITION: 


Insuétus ad pügnam, wnaccustomed to battle. Liv. Fertilis ad omnia, pro- 
ductive for all things, Plin. Avidus in novas rés, eager for new things. Liv. 


9. The ABLATIVE WITH Or WITHOUT A PREPOSITION : 


Prüdéns in jüre civili, learned in civil law. Cie. His dé rcbus conscius, 
aware of these things. Cie. Vacuus de déftnsdribus, destitute of defenders. 
Caes. Curis vacuus, free from cares. Cic. Refertus bonis, replete with bless- 
ings. Cie. See 414, III. 


RULE XVIII.—Predicate Genitive. 


401. A noun predicated of another noun denoting a 
different person or thing is put in the Genitive: 


Omnia hostiwm erant, all things belonged to THE ENEMY.! Liv. Senàátus 
Hannibalis erat, the senate was HANNIBAL's (i. e, in his interest). Liv. 
Jüdicis est vérum sequi, fo follow the truth is the duty oF a 3upaE.? Cic. 
Parvi pretii est, 4£ is of small value. Cic. "Tyrus mare suae dicionis ? fecit, 
Tyre brought the sea under (lit., made the sea or) her sway. Curt. 


Note 1.— For a noun predicated of another noun denoting the same person or thing, 
see 362; 3173, 1. 

Note 2.—A PREDICATE GENITIVE is often nearly or quite equivalent to a Predicate 
adjective (360, note 1): hominis est = humdnwm est, ‘it is the mark of a man,’ ‘is 
human’; stult? est = stultwm est, ‘it is foolish. The Genitive is the regular construc- 
tion in adjectives of one ending: sapientis est (for sapiens est), ‘it is the part of a wise 
man,’ ‘is wise.’ 

Norte 3.—Possessive pronouns in agreement with the subject supply the place of the 
Predicate Genitive * of personal pronouns: 

Est tuum (not £u2) videre, 7¢ 4s your duty to see. Cic. 

Nore 4.— Aequi, boni, and réliqui occur as Predicate Genitives in such expressions 
as aequi facere, aequi bonique facere, bon cénsulere, *to take in good part, and 
réliqui facere, ‘to leave’: 

Aequi bonique facio, J take tt in good part, Ter. Milites nihil réliqui victis fécére, 
. the soldiers left nothing to the vanquished. Sall. 


1 Literally, were OF THE ENEMY, Or were THE ENEMY’S. 

2 Literally, s oF A JUDGE. 

3 Here diciénis, denoting a different thing from mare, of which it is predicated, is 
put in the Genitive. 

4 This is another illustration of the close relationship between a Predicate Genitive 
and a Predicate Adjective; see also note 2. : 
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402. The PrepicaTE GENITIVE is generally Possessive or De- 
acriptive, rarely Partitive : 

Haee hostium erant, these things were or (belonged to) THE ENEMY. Liv. 
Est émperátoris superáre, 4£ is the duty OF A C@MMANDER £o conquer. Caes. 
Summae facultadtis est, he és (a man) of the highest ability. Cie. Opera 
magni fuit, the assistanceswas of great value. Nep. Fiés nobilium fontium,! 
you will become one of the noble fountains. Hor. 

403. The PREDICATE GENITIVE occurs most frequently with 
sum_and.faeio, but sometimes also with verbs of seeming, regard- 
ing, etc.: 

Oram Romanae dicionis fecit, he brought the coast under (made the coast 
of) Roman rule. Liv. Honiinis vidétur, 4£ seems to be the mark of a man. 

-Qie. See also examples under 401. 

NorE.—Transitive verbs of this class admit in the active an Accusative with the 
Genitive, as in the first example. 

404, The PREDICATE GENITIVE Of PRICE Or VALUE is used with 
sum and with verbs of valuing: 

Magni sunt tuae litterae, your letters are oF GREAT VALUE. Cie. Pluris 
esse, to be OF GREATER VALUE. Cic. Parvi pendere, £o think lightly of. Sall. 
Auetoritàtem tuam magni aestimo, J prize your authority highly. Cic. 

Nore 1.— With these verbs the Genitive of price or value is generally an adjective? 
as in the examples, but preti? is sometimes used : 

Parvi pretii est, it is of little value. Cie. 

Nore 2 — Nihil and, in familiar discourse, a few other Genitives? occur: 

Nihili facere, to take no account of. Cic. Non flocci pendere, not to care a strar 
(loek of wool) /or. Plaut. 

405. Tanti, quanti, pliris, and minoris are also used as GENr- 
TIVES OF PRICE with verbs of buying and selling : * 

Emit hortos tant?, he purchased the gardens AT SO GREAT A PRICE. Cie. 

Vendo frümentum pliris, J sell grain AT A HIGHER PRICE. Cio. . 

Note.—For the Ablative of price, see 422. 


RULE XIX.—Genitive with Special Verbs. 
406. The Genitive is used— 


I. With misereor and miser&scé: 


Miserere laborum, pity the labors. Verg. Miseréscite régis, pity the 
Ling. Verg. 


1 Faowultátis and magni are Descriptive, but fontium is Partitive. 

2 The following adjectives are so used: mdgni, parv, tanti, quanti; plüris, má- 
moris; plirimi, maxim?, and ménimi, 

3 As assis, flocci, nawe?, and pili. 
4 Observe that verbs of buying and selling admit the Genitive of price only when 
one of these adjectives is used. In other cases they take the .Ab/ative of price. 
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II. With recordor, memini, reminiscor, and obliviscor :! 

Meminit praeteritorum, he remembers the past. Cie. Oblitus sum mel, 
Ihave forgotten myself. "Ter. Flagitidrum recordari, to recollect base deeds. 
Cie. Reminisci virtütis, to, remember virtue. Caes. 


IIT. With refert and interest: 


Illorum réfert, i£ concerns them. Sall. Interest omnium, i£ is the inter. 
est of all. Cie. 


Nore.—The expression, Venit im mentem, ‘it occurs to mind,’ is sometimes con- 
strued with the Genitive and sometimes with the Nominative: 

Venit mihi Platonis in mentem,? the recollection of Plato comes to my mind, or 1 
recollect Plato. Cie. Non venit in mentem pügna, does not the battle occur to your 
mind ? liv. 


407. Verbs of REMEMBERING and FORGETTING often take the 
Accusative instead of the Genitive: 


Memineram Paullum, / remembered Paullus. Cic. Triumphos recordari, 
to recall triumphs. Cie. Ea reminiscere, remember those things. Cic. 

Note 1.—The Accusative is the common construction (1) with recordor and (2) 
with the other verbs, if it is a neuter pronoun or adjective, or designates an object re- . 
membered by a contemporary or an eye-witness. 

Note 2.—The Ablative with dé is rare: 

Recordare dé céteris, bethink yourself of the others, Cic. 


408. The Construction with refert and interest is as follows: 


I. The Person or Tutxa interested is denoted— 


1. By the Genétive, as under the rule. 

2. By the Ablative Feminine of the Possessive.3 This takes the place of the 
Genitive of personal pronouns : 

Mea réfert, i£ concerns me. Ter. Interest mea, d£ interests me. Cic. 

3. By the Dative, or Accusative with or without Ad; but rarely, and 
chiefly with réfert, which moreover often omits the person: 

Quid réfert viventi, what does it concern one living? Hor. Ad mé réfert, 
it concerns me. Plaut. 


II. The Sussect or Importance, or that which involves the interest, is 
expressed by an Infinitive or Clause, or by a Neuter Pronoun: 


1 The Genitive with verbs of pitying, remembering, and forgetting probably de- ~ 
pends upon the substantive idea contained in the verbs themselves; see Internal Object, 
371, 1.,2. Thus, meméini with the Accusative means Z remember distinctly and fully, | 
generally used of an eye-witness or of a contemporary ; but with a Genitive, it means fo _ 
have some recollection of. With réfert the Genitive depends upon ré, the Ablative of 
rés, contained in the verb, and with interest it may be a Predicate Genitive, or may sim- 
ply follow the analogy of réfert, : 

2 With venit im mentem, the Genitive Platonis supplies the place of subject. It ^. 
probably limits the pronominal subject already contained in venit, as in every Latin verb, - 
it or that of Plato, the recollection of Plato. 

8 See foot-note 1, above. 
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Interest omnium récté facere, to do right is the interest of all. Cie. Vestra 
hoc interest, this interests you. Cic. 

III. The DEGREE or INTEREST is expressed by an Adverb, by a Neuter 
used adverbially, or by a Genitive of Value (404°: 

Vestri maximé interest, 7£ especially interests you. Cic. Quid nostra ré- 
fert, what does it concern us? Cic. Magni interest mea, zt greatly interests 
me. Cic. 

IV. The Ossect or Exp for which it is important is expressed by the 
Accusative with ad, rarely by the Dative: 


Ad honorem nostrum interest, ¢ às important for our honor. Cic. 


RULE XX.—Accusative and Genitive. 


409. The Accusative of the Prrson and the Gent- 
IIVE of the Turna are used with a few transitive verbs: 
I. With verbs of reminding, admonishing : ' 


Té amicitiae commonefacit, he reminds you or FRIENDSHIP. Cic. Milites 
necessitatis monet, he reminds the soldiers of the necessity. Ter. 


II. With verbs of accusing, convicting, acquitting :' 


Viros sceleris arguis, you accuse men or CRIME. Cic. Levitàtis eum con- 
vincere, to convict him of levity. Cic. Absolvere injüriae eum, £o acquit 
him of injustice. Cic. 

III. With miseret, paenitet, pudet, taedet, and piget :* 

Eorum nos miseret, we pity THEM (it moves our pity or THEM). Cie. 
Consilii mé paenitet, J repent of my purpose. Cic. Me stultitiae meae 
pudet, Jam ashamed of my folly. Cic. 

. Nore 1.—The Genitive of the Thing designates, with verbs of reminding, etc., that 
to which the attention is called; with verbs of accusing, etc., the crime, charge; and 
with miseret, paenitet, etc., the object which produces the feeling; see examples. 

Note 2.—The personal verbs included under this rule retain the Genitive in the 


Passive: 
Accüsàátus est proditionis, he was accused OF TREASON. Nep. 


1 The Genitive with verbs of reminding and admonishing may be explained like 
that with verbs of pitying, remembering, and forgetting; see foot-note 1, page 214. 
With verbs of «eeuwsing, etc. the Genitive may also be explained in the same way, or 
may depend upon nomine, crimine, or judicid, understood. Sometimes one of these 
nouns is expressed; see 410, IL. 1. 

2 The Genitive with paenitet, pudet, etc., like that with venit in mentem (see 406, 
note, with foot-note), depends upon the impersonal subject contained in the verb. "Thus, 
té haec pudent means these things shame you, and qme stultitiae meae pudet, literally 
rendered, means of my folly (i. e., the thought of it, or something about it), shames me. 
The Genitive with miseret may be explained either in the same way, or like that with 


n misereor ; see foot-note 1, page 214. 
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Nore 3.—In judicial language a few verbs not otherwise so used are treated as 
verbs of accusing. Thus condico occurs with the Genitive in Livy, L., 82. 


410. SpreciaL Consrructions.—The following deserve notice: 

I. Verbs of RzwiNDING and ApMonisHinG sometimes take, instead of 
the Genitive— 

1, The Accusative of a neuter pronoun or adjective, rarely of a substan- 
tive, thus admitting two accusatives: 

Iiiud me admonés, you admonish me or THAT. Cio. 

2. The Ablative with dé—moned and its compounds generally so: 

De proelio vos admonui, J have reminded you oy THE BATTLE. Cic. 

Ij. Verbs of Accusine, CowvicrING, sometimes take, instead of the 
Genitive of the crime, etc. 


1. The Genitive with ndmine, crimine, jüdició, or some similar word: 

Nomine eonjürátionis damnati sunt, they were condemned on the charge of 
conspiracy. Cie. Innocentem jüdicio capitis arcéssere, to arraégn an inno- 
cent man on a capital charge. Cic. 

2. The Accusative of a neuter pronoun or adjective, rarely : 

Id mé aecüsás, you accuse me of that. Plaut. 

3. The Ab/ative alone or with a preposition, generally dé: 

Dé pecüniis repetundis damnatus est, he was convicted of extortion. Cic. 


IIT. With verbs of CowpzuNiNG, the Penalty is generally expressed by 
the Adlative,’ or by the Accusative with a preposition, usually ad: 


Tertià parte damnari, £o be condemned to forfeit a third of ones land. Liv. 
Capite damnàre, £o condemn to death. Cic. Morte multare, to punish with 
death. Cie. Ad béstids condemnare, £o condemn to the wild beasts. Suet. 

Notr 1.—In the poets the penalty is sometimes expressed by the Dative: 

Morti damnatus, condemned to death. Lucr. 

Notre 2.—The Genitive occurs in such special expressions as captis condemnare, 
‘to condemn to death’; eot damnari, to be condemned to fulfil a vow’ — *to obtain 
a wish’; damndri longi laboris, ‘to be condemned to long labor’; eofz reus? = voti 
damnatus, ‘condemned to fulfil a yow?: 

Aliquem capitis condemnare, to condemn one to death. Cic. Damnatus longi laboris, 
condemned to long labor. Hor. 


IV. With MisEnzr, PazwrrET, PuprT, Tarver, and Picer, an Infinitive 
or Clause is sometimes used, rarely a neuter pronoun or nihil: 

Mé paenitet vixisse, 7 repent having lived. Cie. Té haee pudent, these 
things shame you. Ter. 


Note 1.—Like miseret are sometimes used miseréscit, commiseréscit, miseretur, 
conuniserétur. Like taedet are used pertaedet, pertaeswm est. 


Norz 2.— Pudet sometimes takes the Genitive of the person before whom one is 


ashamed : 
Mé tui pudet, J am ashamed in your presence, Ter. Pudet hominum, zt is a 
shame in the sight of men. Liv. 


1 Regularity so when the penalty is a definite sum of money, 
2 Best explained as a substantive. 
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Nore 8.—Pertaesus admits the Accusative of the object: 
Pertaesus ignàviam suam, disgusted with his own inaction. Suet. 


V. Many other verbs sometimes take the Genitive.’ Thus— 


1. Some verbs of plenty and want, as compleo, impled,' egeo, indiged, like 
adjectives of the same meaning (399, I., 3): 

Virtüs exercitatidnis indiget, virtue requires exercise. Cic. Auxilil egére, 
to need aid. Caes. Multitüdinem réligionis implevit,? he inspired (filled) the 
multitude with religion. Liv. Rérum satagere, to be occupied with (to do 
renough of) business. Ter. " 

2. Some verbs of desire, emotion, or feeling, like adjectives of the same 
meaning (399, I., 1): 

Cupiunt tui, they desire you. Plaut. Tui testimonii veritus, fearing your 
testimony. Cie. Animi? pended, / am uncertain in mind, Cic. Discrucior 
animi, J am troubled in spirit. Plaut. Té angis animi, you make yourself 
anxious in mind. Plaut. Désipere mentis, £o be foolish in mind, or mistaken 
in opinion. Plaut. * 

3. A few verbs denoting mastery or participation, like adjectives of the 
same meaning (399, I., 3), potior,* adipiscor, regno : 

Siciliae potitus est, he became master of Sicily. Nep. Rérum adeptus est, he 
obtained the power. Tac. Régnávit populorum, he was king of the peoples. Hor. 

4. In the pods, a few verbs? take the Genitive, instead of the Ablative of 
Separation or Cause (413): 

Abstinére irarum, to abstain from anger. Hor. Laborum décipitur, he is 
beguiled of his labors. Hor. Désine querclàrum, cease from complaints. Hor. 
Désistere pügnae, to desist from the battle. Verg. Eum culpae liberare, £o 
free him from blame (i. e., to acquit him). Liv. Mirari laborum, £o admire 
because of toils. Verg. Damni infecti promittere, £o give surety in view of 
expected damage. Cic. 

Nore.—For the Genitive of Gerunds and Gerundives, see 542, I.; 544. 


BECTION VIE. 
ABLATIVE. 
411. The LATIN ABLATIVE performs the duties of three 
cases originally distinct : * 
I. The ABLATIVE PROPER, denoting the relation FROM: 


same way in the plural. See foot-note on «nimi, 399, III., 1. 

4 Potior takes the Genitive regularly when it means to reduce to subjection. 

5 As abstined, décipio, désind, désisto, lewd, libero, ete.; mror, ete. 

6 These three cases, still recognized in the Sanskrit, originally had distinet forms 
but in the Latin, under the intluence of phonetic change and decay, these forms have 
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II. The INSTRUMENTAL, denoting the relation WITH, BY: 
501 omnia lice collüstrat, the sun illumines all things win 11s LIGHT. Cie, 
Ill. The Locarive, denoting the relation IN, AT: 


Sé oppido tenet, he keeps himself 1n tHE TOWN. Cic. 


I. ABLATIVE PROPER. 
RULE XXI.—Place,from which. 

412. The Pack rrom wutcu is denoted by the Ablative: 

I. Generally with a preposition—a, ab, dé, or ex:. 

Ab urbe proficiscitur, he scts out FRow THE city. Caes. Dé ford, from 
the forum. Cic. Ex Africa, from (out of) Africa. Liv. 

IL, In Names or Towns without a preposition :! 

Platénem Adhénis arcésSsivit, he summoned Plato rrom ATHENs. Nep. 
Fügit Corintho, he fled from Corinth. Cic. 

l. Many names of islands, and the Ablatives domé and rüre, are used 
like names of towns: | 

Domo profigit, he fled From tome. Cie. Dio proficiscitur, he proceeds 
FROM DeELos. Cic. : : 

2. The Ablative of places not towns is sometimes used without a prepo- 
sition, especially in poetry : 

Cadere nübibus, to fall wow THE cLoups. Verg. Labi equd, to fall FROM A 
HORSE. Hor. 

9. The preposition is sometimes used with names of towns, especially 
for emphasis or contrast : 

Ab Ardeà Romam vénirunt, they came From AnDEA to Rome. Liv. 

NoTr.—' The preposition is generally used when the vicinity, rather than the town 
itself, is meant: 

Discessit à Brundisio, he departed from Brundisium (i. e., from the port). Caes. 


RULE XXII.—Separation, Source, Cause. 


418. Separation, Source, and Cause are denoted by the 
Ablative with or without a preposition : 


SEPARATION.—Caedem @ vdbis dópello, J ward off slaughter From you. 


Cic. Hune @ (wis aris arcébis, you will keep this one FROM YOUR ALTARS. 


become identical, and their uses have been blended in a single case called the Ablative. 
On the general subject of the Ab/atire and its use, see Merguet, pp. 109-117; Delbrück: 
Hübschmann, pp. 82-106; Holzweissig, pp. 28 and 75; Draeger, I., pp. 494-511: Roby 
IL., pp. 68-115. ! 

! This was the original construction for all places alike 
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Uic. Expulsus est patria, he was banished from his country. Cic. Urbem 
commeati privavit, he deprived the city of supplies. Nep. Conati désti- 
térunt, they desisted from the atlempt. Caes. Vagina éripe ferrum, draw 
your sword from its scabbard. Verg. 

Source.—Hoc audivi de parente meo, I heard this rrom My FATHER. Cic. 
Oriundi ab Sabinis, descended FROw THE Sapines. Liv. Statua ex aere 
facta, a statue made of bronze. Cic. Abiete puppis, the stern made of ftr. 
Verg. Jove nàtus, son of Jupiter. Cic. 

Cause.—Ars ü/ilitàte laudatur, an art is praised BECAUSE OF ITS USEFUL- 
Ness. Cic. Lacrim6 gaudio, / weep ror (on account of) soy. Ter. Vestra 
hoc causa volébam, J desired this on your account. Cic. Rogàtü véneram, J 
had come by request. Cic. Ex vulnere aeger, i/] in consequence of his wound. 
Cie. Aeger erat vulneribus, he was ill in consequence of his wounds. Nep. 

Note 1.—7ransitive Verbs admit an Accusative with the Ablative; see examples. 

Note 2.—The prepositions most frequently used with the Ablative of Separation 
and Source are @, ab, dé, é, ex, and with the Ablative of Cause, dé, e, ex. 

Norte 3.—With the Ablative of Separation the preposition is more freely used when 
the separation is /oca/ and Gtera! than when it is figurative: dé foro, * from the forum '; 
ex Asia, ‘out of Asia’; but levdre metu,'to relieve from fear’; conatu désistere, * to 
desist from the undertaking. 

Note 4.—For the Genitive instead of the Ablative of Separation, see 410, V., 4; 
and for the Dutive similarly used, see 385, 2 

414, The ABLATIVE or SEPARATION designates that from which 
anything is separated, or of which it is deprived, and is generally 
used without a preposition in the following situations: 

I. With verbs meaning £o relieve, deprive, need, be without -! 

Leva mé hdc onere, relieve me or THIS BURDEN. Cie. Vinelis exsolvere, to 
release FROM cHAINS. Plaut. Molestià expedire, £o relieve of trouble. Cic. 
Militem praedà fraudáre, to defraud the soldiery of booty. Liv. Non egeo 
medicina, / do not need a remedy. Cic. Vacire culpa, to be free from fault. 
Cic. See also examples under 413. 

II. With moved in special expressions : ? 

Signum movere /ocó, to move the standard FROM THE PLACE. Cic. 


III. With adjectives meaning free from, destitute of :? 

Animus liber card, a mind free From CARE. Cic. Expers meti, rree FROM 
FEAR. Cie. Urbs nüda praesidio, a city destitute of defence. Cic. 

Note.—For a similar use of the Genitive,4 see 399, I., 3. 


IV. With opus and tisus, meaning need: 


1 As expedio, exonerd, levo, relevd, libero, reland, solv0, absolvo, exsolvd ; exud, 
fraudo, n'dó, orbó, spolid, privo, ete. 

2 As in movere loco, movere senata, movére tribu, movere vestigio. 

3 A4 or abis generally used with names of persons and sometimes with other words, 

4 Egénus, indigus, sterilis, and some others are freely used with the Genitive: see 
299, I., 8. 
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Auctoritate tud nobis opus est, we need (there is to us a need of) your 
auTHority. Cic. Usus est tua mihi operd, J need your arp. Plaut. 

Norte 1.—In most other instances a preposition accompanies the Ablative of Separa- 
tion, though often omitted in poetry and in late prose. 

Notre 2.—Opus est and àsus est admit the Dative of the person with the Ablative of 
the thing; see examples. 

Nore 3.— With opus and wsws, the Ablative is sometimes a perfect participle, or, 
with ops, a noun and a participle: 

Consulto opus est, there às need of deliberation. Sall. Opus fuit Hirtio convent 
there was need of meeting Hirtius. Cic. 

Note 4.—With opus est, rarely with vss est, the thing needed may be denoted— 

1) By the Nominative, rarely by the Genitive or Accusative: 

Dux nobis opus est, we need a leader, or a leader is necessary (a necessity) for us 
Cic. Temporis opus est, there is need of time. Liv. Opus est cibum, there is need of 
Jood. Plaut. 

2) By an Infinitive, a Clause, or a Supine: 

Opus est te valere, it is necessary that you be well. Cic. Opus est ut lavem, it is 
necessary for me to buthe (that I bathe). Plaut. Dictü est opus, 2£ is necessary to be 
told. Ter. 


415. The ABLATIVE OF SouURCE more commonly takes a prepo- 
sition ; see examples under 413. It includes agency, parentage, 
material, etc. 


I. The agent or author of an action is designated by the Adlative with 
aorab: 

Occisus est à Thébànis, he was slain by the Thebans. Nep. | Occidit à forti 
Achille, Ae was slain (lit., fell) by brave Achilles. Ov. 

1. The Ablative without a preposition may be used of a person, regarded 
not as the author of the action, but as the means by which it is effected : 

Cornua JVumidis! firmat, he strengthens the wings wira Numipians, Liv. 

Note 1.—The Accusative with per may be used of the person through whose agency 
the action is effected : 

Ab Oppianico per Fabricios! factum est, i£ was accomplished by Oppianicus 
THROUGH THE AGENCY OF THE FaBrRicn. Cic. 

Nore 2.—For the Dative of Agent, see 388. 


2. When anything is personified as agent, the Ablative with @ or ab may 
be used as in the names of persons: 

Vinci à voluptate, to be conquered by pleasure. Cic. A fortünà datam oc- 
cásionem, an opportunity furnished by fortune. Nep. 

II. PERFECT PanriciPLES denoting parentage or birth—genitus, ndtus, 
ortus, etc.—generally take the Ablative without a preposition: 


Jove natus, son of Jupiter. Cie. Tantald prognatus, descended from Tan- 
talus. Cio. Parentibus nati humilibus, born of humble parents. Cic. 


! Here note the Gideon betwen the Ablative with ab (ab Oppianico), denoting 
the author of the action, the Accusative with per (per Fabrieios) the person through 
whose agency the action was performed, and the Ablative alone (Numédis), the means 
of the action. 
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NorE.—In designating REMoTE ANocEsSTRY, @ or ab is generally used; but after ndtus 
and ortus, the Ablatives familia, genere, loco, and stirpe, when modified by an adjec- 
tive, omit the preposition : 

Oriundi ab Sabinis, descended from the Sabines, Liv. Orti ab Germinis, sprung 
from the Germans, Caes. Nobili genere nàtus, born of a noble family. Sall. 


III. With the ABrLATIVE or MATERIAL, 6 or ex is generally used, though 
often omitted, especially in poetry: 

Statua ex aere facta, a statue made of bronze. Cie. Pocula ex auro, cups 
of gold. Cie. Aere cavo clipeus, a shield of concave bronze. Verg. Abiete 
puppis, the stern made of fir. Verg. 

Note 1.—A special use of the Ablative, kindred to the above, is seen with fucid, /i0, 
and swm in such expressions as the following: 

Quid hóe homine faciis, what «re you to do with this man? Cic. Quid illo fiet, 
what will become of him? Cic. Quid té futürum est, what will become of you? Cic. 

Note 2,— The Dative or the Ablative with 4é occurs in nearly the same sense: 

Quid huie homini facias, what are you to do with (or to) this man? Cic. Quid dé 
te futürum est, what will become of you? Cic. 


410. The ABLATIVE oF CAUSE is generally used without a prepo- 
sition.’ It designates that by reason of which, because of which, in 
accordance with which anything is or is done, and is used both with 
verbs and with adjectives ;* see examples under 413. 


I. Cause is sometimes denoted— 
1) By the Ablative with à, ab, de, e, ex, prae: 


Ab eadem superbià? non venire, not to come because of the same haughti- 
ness. Liv. Ex vulnere? aeger, 2// im consequence of his wound. Cie. Ex 
invidià laboràre, to suffer from unpopularity. Cic. Non prae lacrimis scri- 
bere, not to write in consequence of tears. Cic. 


2) By the Accusative with ob, per, propter: 


Per aetátem inütilés, vseless because of (lit., through) their age. Caes. In 
oppidum propter timorem sésé recipiunt, they betake themselves into the city 
on. account of their fear. Caes. 


Note 1,— With transitive verbs the motive which prompts the action is often ex- 
pressed by the Ablative with a perfect passive participle: 

Regni cupiditate ^ inductus conjiratidnem fécit, infiwenced by the desire of ruling, 
he formed « conspiracy. Caes. 

Note 2.—That in accordance with which anything is done is often denoted by the 
Ablative with é or ex: 


1 The Ablative of Cause is very far removed from the original meaning of the Able- 
tive, and indeed in some of its uses was probably derived from the Znstrumental Abla- 
tive; see 418. 

? This includes such Ablatives as meé jidicio,in accordance with my opinion; med 
sententid, jussu, impulsu, monitu, etc. causa, grátia ; also the Ablative with'dé- 
6ipio, doled, exsilio, ewsulto, gaudeo, laboro, lacrimo, laetor, triumpho, ete. - 

3 See note 2, foot-note. 

4 Here cupiditate must be construed with inductus, yet it really expresses the cause 
of the action, fecit. 
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Rés ex foedere repetuntur, restitution is demanded IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE 
TREATY. Liv. Diés exw praeceptis tuis actus, a day passed XN ACCORDANCE WITH YOUR 
PRECEPTS. Cic. Ex véritàte aestimàre, to estimate in accordance with the truth. Cic, 
Ex auetóritàte ! senàtüs confirmare, to ratify on the authority of the senate. Liv. 


RULE XXIII.—Ablative with Comparatives. 


41". Comparatives without QUAM are followed by the 
Ablative :* 


Nihil est amàbilius virtute? nothing is more lovely THAN VIRTUE. Cic. 
Quid est melius bonitáte,? what is better THAN GooDNESS? Cic. Scimus só- 
lem inajorem esse terrà,? we know that the sun is larger than the earth, Cic. 
Amicitia, quà nihil melius habémus, friendship, than which we have nothing 
better. Cic. Lacrima nihil citius arescit, nothing dries sooner than a tear. 
Cic. Potidrem ira salütem habet, he regards safety as better than anger. Liv. 


1, CoMPARATIVES WITH Quam are followed by the Nominative, or by the 
case of the corresponding noun before them: 


Hibernia minor quam Sritannia existimatur, /reland is considered smaller 
than Brirain. Caes. Agris quam wri terribilior, more terrible to the country 
than To THE city. Liv. 


Norte 1.—The,construction with quam is the full form for which the Ablative is an 
abbreviation. The Ablative is freely used for quam with a Subject Nominative or Sub- 
ject Accusative—regularly so for quao. with the Nominative or Accusative of a rela- 
tive pronoun, as in the fourth example under the rule. In other cases guam is retained 
in the best prose, though sometimes omitted in poetry. 

Note 2.—After plus, minus, amplius, or longius, in expressions of number and 
quantity, quac is often omitted without influence upon the construction; ^ sometimes 
also after mdjor, minor, etc. : 

Técum plüs annum vixit, he lived with you more than a year. Cie. Minus duo 
milia, /ess than two thousand. Liv. 

Note 3.—Instead of the Ablative after a comparative, a preposition with its case, as 
ante, prae, praeter, or supra, is sometimes used : 

Ante alios immanior, more monstrous than (before) the others. Verg. 

NoTE 4.—ArLius, involving a comparison, other than, is sometimes used with the 
Ablative . 


1 These and similar Ablatives with prepositions show the transition from source to 
cause, and illustrate the manner in which the latter was developed from the former. The 
Ablative with the preposition seems in general to retain something of the idea of source. 

? This Ablative furnishes the standard of comparison—that from which one starts, 
Thus, if virtue is taken as the standard of what is lovely, nothing is more so. This Abla- 
tive is sometimes explained as instrumental (418), but that view is controverted by 2 
aimilar use of the Greek Genitive, which does not contain the instrumental Ablative, and 
of the Sanskrit Ablative, which is often distinct from the instrumental. 

3 Virtute — quam virtüs; bonitàte — quam bonitds; terrá = quam. terram (se. 
esse). 

4 So in expressions of age: ndtus plüs trigintà annos, * having been born more than 
thirty years. The same meaning is also expressed by mdjor trigintà annos nátus, 
màjor trigintà annis, major quam trigintà annorum, or mdjor trigintà annorum. 
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Quaerit alia his, he seeks other things than these. Plaut. Alius sapiente, other than 
a wise man. Hor. 

Note 5.—Quam pro denotes disproportion, and many Ablatives—opinidne, spé, 
aequo, justo, solito, etc.—are often best rendered by clauses ; 

Minor eaedés quam pro victoria, 7ess sluughter than was proportionate to the vic- 
tory. Liv. Sérius spé venit, he came later than was hoped (than hope). Liv. Plüs 
8equo, more than is fair. Cic. 


2. With Comparatives, the Measure or DrrrERENCE, the amount by 
which one thing surpasses another, is denoted by the Ablative: 


Hibernia dimidio minor quam Britannia, /reland smaller By ONE HALF than 
Britain. Caes. 


II. INSTRUMENTAL ABLATIVE. 
418, The Instrumental Ablative denotes both Accom- 
paniment and Means.* 


RULE XXIV.—Ablative of Accompaniment. 
419. The Ablative is used — 


I. 'To denote ACCOMPANIMENT. It then takes the prepo- 
sition cum: 

Vivit cum Balbo, he lives witn BarBvs. Cic. Cum gladiis stant, they 
stand with swords (i. e, armed witu swords). Cic. 

II. To denote CHARACTERISTIC or QUALITY. It is then 
modified by an adjective or by a Genitive : 

Summa virtüte aduléscéns, a youth or THE HIGHEST viRTUE, Caes, Qui. 
dam màgno capite, dre rubicundd, magnis pedibus, « certain one with a 
large head, with a red face, and with large feet. Plaut. Catilina ingenio 
malo fuit, Catiline was a man of a bad spirit. Sall. Uri sunt specié tauri, 
the urus 7s (lit., the uri ure) of the appearance of a bull. Caes. 


NorE.— The Ablative, when used to denote characteristic or quality, may be called 
either the Descriptive Ablative or the Ablutive of Characteristic. 


III. To denote MANNER.? It then takes the preposition 
cum, or is modified by an adjective or by a Genitive : 


1 See 423. 
2 The idea of means was probably developed from that of accompaniment, as seen 
in such expressions as eu omnibus copiis sequitur, he pursues with all his forces'— 


accompaniment, which readily suggests means, as he employs his forces as means; 
- equis wernt, ‘they went with horses’—accompaniment and means. Some scholars 


have conjectured that originally accompaniment and means were expressed by separate 
case-forms, but of this there seems to be little proof 

3 Note the close connection between these three uses of the Ablative—the first desig- 
nating an attendant person or thing—with Balbus, with swords; the second, an at- 
tendant quality—-a youth with (attended by) the highest virtue; the third, an attend- 
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Cum virtüte vixit, he lived vintuousty. Cic. Summa vi proelium com 
misérunt, they joined battle WITH THE GREATEST VIOLENCE. Nep. Dudbus 
modis fit, 7 is done in two ways. Cic. 

Nore 1.—The Ablative of manner sometimes takes cwm even when modified by an 
adjective : 

Magna cum ctira scripsit, he wrote WiTtl GREAT CARE. Cic. 

Notre 2.—But the Ablative of a few words is sometimes used without cum, even 
when unattended by an adjective, as jure, ‘rightly’; injarid, ‘unjustly’; ordine, ‘in 
an orderly manner’; ratione, ‘systematically’; sZlentió, * in silence, etc.! 

Nore 3.— Per, with the Accusative, sometimes denotes MANNER: per vim, * violent- 
ly’; per ludwm, * sportively." 

1. On the ABLATIVE OF ACCOMPANIMENT, observe— 

1) That cum is often omitted—(1) especially when the Ablative is qualified 
by an adjective, and (2) after jungd, misce, and their compounds : 

Ingenti exercitü profectus est, he set out with a large army. Liv. Im- 
probitas scelere jüncta, depravity joined with crime. Cic. 

2) That the Ablalive with cum is often used of hostile encounters : 

Cum Gallis certàre, to fight with the Gauls. Sall. Nobiscum hostés con- 
tendérunt, the enemy contended with us. Cic. 

Norz..-For the Dutive with verbs denoting wnion or contention, see 385, 4, 3). 


2. On the Descriptive ABLATIVE, aS compared with the Drscriprtve 
GENITIVE, observe — 

1) That in descriptions involving size and number, the Genitive is used; 
see examples under 396, V. 

2) That in most descriptions involving external characteristics, parts of the 
body, and the like, the Ablative is used, as in the second and fourth examples 
under 419, II. 

3) That in other instances either case may be used. 

4) That the Ablative, like the Genitive, may be used either with nouns, 
as in the first and Become examples under 419, II., or with verbs in the predi- 
cate, as in the other examples. 


RULE XXV.—Ablative of Means. 


420. Instrument and Mrans are denoted’ by the Abla- 
tive: 


Cornibus tauri sé tütantur, bulls defend themselves WITH THEIR HORNS. 
Cie. Gloria dücitur, he is led Bv Gory. Cic. S61 omnia lice collustrat, 
the sun illumines all things with its light. Cic. Lacte vivunt, they live upon 
milk. Caes. Telliis saucia vomeribus, the earth turned (wounded) with the 
ploughshare. Ovid. 


ant circumstance—to live with virtue, virtwously. Compare cum Balbo vivere and 
cum virtute vivere. in 

! But perhaps most Ablatives which never take cw are best explained as the Abla- - 
tive of cause—as ges according to law’; consuctudine, * according to custom’; cim — 
sili, * on purpose,’ ete. : 
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Notr.—This Ablative is of frequent occurrence, and is used both with verbs and with 
adjectives. 

1. The following expressions deserve notice: 

1) Quadraginté hostiis sacrificare, to sacrifice with forty victims. Liv. 
Facere vitula, to make a sacrifice of (lit., wrru) a female calf. Verg. 

2) Fidibus cantare, to play upon a stringed instrument. Cic. Pila lüdere, 
to play at ball (lit., wrrH THE BALL). Hor. 

3) Aurélià vid proficisci, £o set out by the Aurelian way. Cic. Eodem 
itinere ire, £o go by the same road. Liv. Esquilinà porta ingredi, £o enter by 
the Esquiline gate. Liv. 

4) Virtüte praeditus, possessed of virtue. Cie. Legiones pulchris armis 
praeditas, legions furnished with beautiful arms. | Plaut. 

2. Adficio with the Ablative forms a very common eireumlocution : honére 
adficere = honorare, to honor ; admirdtione adficere = admirari, to admire ; poe- 
na adficere = pünire, £o punish, ete. : 

Omnes laetitià adficit, he gladdens all. Cie. 


RULE XXVI.—Ablative in Special Constructions.' 
421. The Ablative is used— 


I. With ütor, fruor, fungor, potior, vescor, and their compounds: 

Plürimis rebus fruimur et ütimur, we enjoy and use VERY MANY THINGS. 
Cic. Magna est praedà potitus, he obtained reat Booty. Nep. Lacte ct 
carne vescébantur, they lived upon milk and flesh. Sall. 

II. With VERBs and Apsectives or PLENTY: 

Villa abundat lacte, cased, melle; the villa abounds IN MILK, CHEESE, and 
HONEY. Cie. Urbs referta copiis, a city filled wrrn suPPLIES. Cic.  Virtüte 
praeditus, endowed with virtue. Cic. Deus bonis explévit mundum, G'od 
has filled the world with blessings. Cic. 

III. With dignus, indignus,? and contentus: 

Digni sunt amicitid, they are worthy or rmrENDSHIP. Cie. Vir patre 
dignus, a man worthy or HIS FATHER. Cic. Honore indignissimus, most un- 
worthy of honor. Cie. Nàtüra parvo contenta, nature content with little. Cic. 

Nore 1.—Transitive verbs of Plenty? take the Accusative and Ablative: 

Armis nàvcs onerat, he loads the ships with arms. Sall. See also the last 


example under 421, II. 
Note 2.—Dignor, as a Passive verb meaning ‘to be deemed worthy, 


1 This Ablative is readily explained as the Ablative of means: thus, for, ‘I use, ‘I 
Serve myself by means of’; fruor, *I enjoy, ‘I delight myself with’; vescor, ‘I feed 
upon,’ ‘I feed myself with,’ etc. 

? The nature of the Ablative with d7gnus and indignus is somewhat uncertain, On 
etymological grounds it is explained as instrumental; see Delbrück, p. 12; Corssen, 
' Krit. Beitr.,! p. 47. 

3 Transitive verbs of plenty mean ‘to fill ‘to furnish with,’ etc., as cwmuld, com 
pled, invpled, imbuo, instrud, onerd, ornd, etc. 

16 
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takes the Ablative; but as a Deponent verb meaning ‘to deem worthy,’ used 
only in poetry and late prose, it takes the Accusative and Ablative : 

Honore dignati sunt, they have been deemed worthy of honor. Cie. Mé 
dignor honore, / deem myself worthy of honor. Verg. 

Nore 8.— Dignus and indignus occur with the Genitive: 

Dignus salütis, worthy of safety. Plaut. Indignus avorum, wnworthy of their an- 
eestors. Verg. 

Nore 4.—Utor, fruor, fungor, potior, and vescor, originally transitive, are occas 
sionally so used in classic authors. Their participle in dus is passive in sense, Utor 
admits two Ablatives of the same person or thing: 

Mé iitétur patre, he will find (use) me a father. Ter. 

Norte 5.—For the Genitive with potior, see 410, V.,3. For the Genitive with verbs 
and adjectives of plenty, and for the Accusative and Genitive with transitive verbs 
of plenty, see 410, V., 1, with foot-note, and 299, I., 3. 


RULE XXVII.—Ablative of Price. 
422. Price is generally denoted by the Ablative: 


Véndidit awró patriam, he sold his country ¥oR GOLD. Verg. Condüxit mag- 
no domum, he hired a house AT a HIGH PRIcE. Cie. Multd sanguine Poenis 
victGfia stetit, the victory cost the Carthaginians (stood to the Carthaginians. 
at) much blood. Liv. Quinquaginta talentis aestimari, (o be valued at fifty 
talents. Nep. Vile est viginti minis, it és cheap at twenty minae. Plaut. 


Norse 1.—The AzLATIVE OF Price is used (1) with verbs of buying, selling, hiring, 
letting ; (2) of costing, of being cheap or dear ; (8) of valuing; (4) with adjectives of 
value.! 


Nore 2.—With verbs of ExcnaNatxa—nm i0, commüto, ete.—(1) the thing received 


is generally treated as the price, as with verbs of sed/ing, but (2) sometimes the thing 
given is treated as the price, as with verbs of buying, or is put in the Ablative with eun : 
Pace bellum mitavit, he exchanged war rog PEACE. Sall. Exsilium putrid mütà- 
vit, he exchanged 18s counTRY jor exile. Curt. Cum patriae váritàte glóriam commi 
tavit, he exchanged love of country for glory. Cic. 
Novrr 3.—For the GENrTIvE or Pxicz, see 405. 


RULE ZXVIII.—Ablative of Difference. 


423. The Measurr or Dirrrerence is denoted by the 


Ablative: 


Und die longidrem ménsem faciunt, they make the month ONE DAY Ines 
(longer By oNE Day). Cie. Jiduo mé antecessit, he preceded me By TWO 
DAYS. Cic. Sol multis partibus major est quam terra, the sun is very much | 
(lit., By Many Parts) larger than the earth. Cic. 


, 


5 


NorE 1.—The Ablative is thus used with all words involving a comparison, but ad 


verbs often supply its place: en«/tum robustior, ‘much more robust. 
Nore 2.—The Ablative of difference includes the Ablative of déstance (379, 2), end. " 
the Ablative with ante, post, and abhinc in expressions of time (430). ; 


1 As sto, consto, liced, sum, ete.; cdrus, véndlis, ete. 
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RULE XXIX.— Specification. 


424. A noun, adjective, or verb may take an Ablative 
to define its application : 

Agésilaus nomine, non potestáte fuit réx, Agesilaus was king IN NAME, 
not IN POWER. Nep. Claudus alterd pede, lame 1N oNE Foor. Nep. Mori. 
bus similés, similar in character. Cic.  Reliquos Gallos virtüte praecédunt, 
they surpass the other Gauls in courage. Caes. 


Nore 1.—This AnsLATIVE shows in what respect or particular anything 1s true: 
thus, Xing (in what respect?) in name. 
Note 2.—For the Accusative OF SPECIFICATION, see 378. 


III. LocATIVE ABLATIVE. 
RULE XXX.—Place in which. 
425. The PrAcE In wuicu is denoted— 


I. Generally by the Locative Ablative’ with the preposi- 
tion in: 
Hannibal in Ztalià fuit, Hannibal was 1x Iraty. Nep. In nostris castris, 
in our camp. Caes. In Appia via, on the Appian way. Cic. 
IL In Names or Towns by the Locative,? if such a 
form exists, otherwise by the Locative Ablative: 


[omae fuit, he was at Rome. Cie. Corinthi puerds docébat, he taught 
boys at CorintH. Cic. Athénis fuit, he was AT ATHENS. Cie. Héc facis 
Argis, you do this at Argos. Hor. Karthagine régés creabantur, kings 
were elected (created) at Carthage. Nep. Gadibus vixit, he lived at Gades. 
Cic. 

NoTE.—For the construction with verbs meaning fo collect. to come together, and 
with those meaning Zo piace, see 380, note. 

1, In the names of places which are not towns, the LoCATIVE ABLATIVE 
is often used without a preposition : 

1) When the idea of means, manner, or cause is combined with that of 
place :* . 

Castris sé tenuit, he kept himself xx camp. Caes. Aliquem cf recipere, 
to receive any one IN ONE’S OWN HOUSE. Cie.  Proeléó cadere, to fall IN BATTLE. 
Caes. Aduléscentibus délectari, to take pleasure in the young. Cic. Sua 


! The learner will remember that the Locative Ablative does not differ in form from 
any other Ablative; see 411. 

2 See 48,4; 51,8; 66,4. The Locative was the original construction in all names 
of places. 

3 In some cases place and means are so combined that it is difficult to determine 
which is the original conception. 
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victoria gloriantur, they glory in their victory. Caes. Nüllo cffició assuéfacti, 
trained in no duty. Caes. 

NorE.—The Ablative is generally used with /2d0, cénfido, nitor, innitor, and frétus: 

Néómó fortünae stabilitàte confidit, no one trusts (confides in) the stability of for- 
twne. Cic. Saliis véritate nititur, sufety rests upon truth. Cic. Frétus amicis, relying 
upon his friends, Liv. 

2) When the idea of place is figurative rather than literal : 


Nova pectore versat consilia, she devises (turns over) new plans IN HER 
BREAST. Verg. Stare judictis, to abide Bv (stand IN) THE Decisions. Cic. 
Prómissis manére, to remain true to promises (lit., remain IN). Verg. Pen- 
dére animis,! £o be perplexed in mind. Cic. Intimis sénsibus angi, £o be 
troubled in ones inmost feelings. Cie. Ferdx bello, valiant in war. Hor. 
Jüre peritus, skilled in law. Cic. 


2. The Ablatives /oco, locis, parte, partibus, dextra, laeva, and sinistra 
are often used without the preposition.  Zerrà and mari and Ablatives 
with 4otus are generally so used. : 


Aliquid /ocó ponere, £o put anything xx yrs PLACE. Cie. Terra marique, on 
land and sea. liv. Tota Graecia, in all Greece. Nep. 


Norte 1.—The Ablative /ibro, ‘ book,’ generally takes the preposition when used of a 
portion of a work, but omits it when used of an entire treatise: 

In eo libro, in this book (referring to a portion of the work). Cic. Alio libro, in an- 
other work. Cic. 

Note 2.—Other Ablatives sometimes occur without the preposition, especially when 
qualified by omnis, medius, or néversus : 

Omnibus oppidis, 2» aU the towns. Caes. 

Nore 8.—In poetry the Locative Ablative is often used without the preposition : 

Lücis opacis, in shady groves. Verg. Silvis agrisque, in the forests and fields. Ov. 
Theatris, in the theatres. Hor. Ferre umero, to bear upon the shoulder. Verg. 


3. ABLATIVE FOR THE Locative.—Instead of the Locative in names of 
towns the Ablative is used, with or without a preposition— 


1) When the proper name is qualified by an adjective or adjective pronoun : 
In ipsà Alexandria, 4» Alexandria itself. Cic. Longa Alba, a£ Alba 
: Longa. Verg. 

2) Sometimes when not thus modified : 

In monte Albàno Lavinidque, on the Alban mount and at Lavinium. Liv. 
In Alexandrià,? at Alexandria. Liv. 

Norr.—-The following special constructions deserve notice: 


In oppido Citio,3 im the town Citiwm. Nep. Albae,* in hrs opportünà, at Alba, a 
convenient city. Cic. 


! In the singular aném? is generally used, a Locative probably both in form and in 
Signification; see p. 211, foot-note 4. 
2 At Alexandria would regularly be expressed by the Locative, Alexrandriae. 


3 Here Cito is in apposition with oppido, the usual construction in such cases, though : 


& Genitive limiting oppido occurs: In oppido Antiochiae, in the city of Antioch. Cic. 
* A Locative may thus be followed by én urbe, or in oppido, modified by an adjec- 
tive; but see 363, 4. 2). The preposition in is sometimes omitted. 


a 
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426. LikE NAMES OF TowNs are used— 

1. Many Names or IsLANDs: 

Lesbi vixit, he lived in Lesbos. Nep. Conon Cypri vixit, Conon lived in 
Cyprus. Nep. 

2. The Locatives domi, rüri, humi, militiae, and belli: 

Domi militiaeque, a? home and in the field. Cic. Riri agere vitam, to 
spend life in the country. Liv. 


Notr.—A few other Locatives also occur: 

Rómae Numidiaeque, at Rome and in Numidia. Sall. Domum Chersonési habuit, 
he had a house in the Chersonesus. Nep. Truncum reliquit arénae,! he left the body 
in the sand. Verg. 


427. SummMary.—The Names or PLACES NOT TOWNS are gen- 
erally put— 

I. In the Accusative with ad or in, to denote the PLACE TO WHICH: 

In Asiam redit, he returns to (into) Asta. Nep. 

II. In the Ad/ative with ab, dé, or ex, to denote the PLACE FROM WHICH: 

Ab urbe proficiscitur, he sets out from the city. Caes. 

III. In the Zocative Ablative with in, to denote the PLACE AT or IN WHICH: 

Hannibal in Italia fuit, Hannibal was in Italy. Nep. 

Nors.—For qualifications and exceptions, see 380, 3 and 4; 412, 2; 425, 1 and 2. 

428. SummMary.—The Names or Towns are put °— 

I. In the Accusative, to denote the PLACE TO WHICH: 

Nüntius Romam redit, the messenger returns to Rome. Liv. 

II. In the Abdlative, to denote the PLACE FROM WHICH: 

Fügit Corintho, he fled from Corinth. Cic. 

III. Jn the Locative, or in the Locative Ablative? to denote the PLACE AT 
Or IN WHICH : 


Corinthi pueros docébat, he taught boys at Corinth. Cic. Gáàdibus vixit, 
he lived at Gades. | Cic. 


Norr.—For qualifications and exceptions, see 380,1; 412,3; 425,3. 
RULE XXXI.—Time. 
429. The Time of an Action is denoted by the Ablative: 


Octlogésimó anno est mortuus, he died IN HIS EIGHTIETH YEAR. Cie. Vere 
convénére, they assembled 1N THE SPRING. Liv. Natali die suo, on his birth- 


1 So also terrae and viciniae. 

2 This, the original construction for all names of places, has been retained unchanged 
only in the names of towns and in a few other words. Most names of places have as- 
sumed a preposition with the Accusative and Ablative, and have substituted the Loca- 
tive Ablative with a preposition in place of the Locative; see 411, ITI. 

3 That is, the Locative is used if any such form exists; if not, the Locative Ablative 
supplies its place. 
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day. Nep. Hieme et aestate, in winter and summer. Cic. Solis occásü, at 
sunset. Caes. Adventü Caesaris, on the arrival of Caesar. Caes. Ludis, 
at the time of the games. Cic. Vix decem annis, scarcely in ten years. Nep. 
His viginti annis, within these twenty years. Cic. 

1. Certain relations of Time are deuoted by the Ablative with in or dé: 


In tali tempore,! a£ such a time (i. e., under such circumstances). Liv. In 
diébus proximis decem,! £z the next 2x days. Sall. Dé media nocte, én (lit., 
Jrom, out of ) the PLI of the night. Caes. 


2. Certain relations of TrwE are denoted by the Accusative with ad, in, 
inter, intra, sub, etc. : 


Ad constitiitam diem, at the appointed day. Cic. Ad cénam invitare in 
posterum diem, 7o invite to dinner for the next day. Cic. Intra viginti diés, 
within twenty days. Plaut. Inter tot annos, within so man y years. Cic. 
Sub noctem, toward night. Caes. 


430. The INTERVAL between two events may be denoted by 
the Accusative or Ablative with ante or post :? 


Aliquot post ménsés? occisus est, he was put to death some months after. 
Cic. Post diés paucos venit, he came after a few days. Liv. Paucis ante 
diébus,3 a few days before. Cie Homérus annis multis fuit ante Romulum, 
Homer lived many years before Romulus. Cic. Paucis diébus post éjus mor- 
tem, a few days after his death. Cic. Annis quingentis post, five hundred 
years after, Cie. Quartum post annum quam redierat, four years after he 
had returned. Nep. Nónó anno postquam, nine years after. Nep. Sexto 
anno quam erat expulsus, six years after he had been banished. Nep. 


Norte 1.—In these examples observe— 

1) That the numeral may be either cardinal, as in the sixth example, or ordinal, as in 
the last three.4 

2) That with the Accusative ante and post either precede the numeral and the noun, 
or stand between them; but that with the Ablative they either follow both, or stand 
between them.5 

3) That quam may follow ante and post, as in the seventh example; may be united 
with them, as in the eighth, or may be used for postquam, as in the ninth. 

Norr 2.—The ABLATIVE OF THE RELATIVE may be used for postquam : 

Quatriduo, quo occisus est, four days after he was killed. Cic. 


! The Ablative with Zn is used to denote (1) the circumstances of the time, and (2) 
the time in or within which. ln the second sense it is used especially after numeral 
adverbs and in designating the periods of life: bis in dé, * twice in the day’; in pueri- 
tid, ‘in boyhood,’ etc. 3 

2 In two instances the Ablative with abAéne is used like the Ablative with ante: 
Abhine trigintà dicbus, thirty days before. Cic. 

3 The Accusative after ante and post depends upon the preposition, but the Ablative 
is explained as the measure of difference (423). 

4 Thus, ‘ five years after’ = quinque amnis post, or quintó anno post; or post quin- 
que annos, or post guintwm annum ; or with oe between the numeral and the noun, 
quinque post annis, etc. 

5 Any other arrangement is rare. 
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Nore 8.—The time since an event may be denoted by the Accusative with abhinc ot 
ante, or by the Ablative with ante: 1 

Abhine annos trecentos fuit, he lewed three hundred years ago. Cie. Paucis ante 
diébus érüpit ex urbe, Ae broke out of the city a few days ago. Cic. 


RULE XXXII.—Ablative Absolute.’ 


431. A noun and a participle may be put in the Abla- 
tive to add to the predicate an attendant circumstance : 

Servio regnante viguérunt, they flourished in the reign of Servius (Ser- 
vius reigning).* Cie. Régibus exàctis, cOnsulés creati sunt, after the ban- 
ishment of the kings, consuls were appointed. Liv. Equitati praemisso, 
subsequébatur, having sent forward his cavalry, he followed. Caes. Rég- 


‘num haud satis prosperum neglécta réligidne, a reign not sufficiently pros- 


perous beexuse religion was neglected. Liv. Perditis rébus omnibus tamen 
virtüs sé sustentare potest, though all things are lost, still virtue is able to 
sustain itself. Cic. Obsidibus imperàtis, hós Aeduis tradit,> having de- 
manded hostages, he delivers them to the Aedui. Caes. 


1. The Ablative Absolute, much more common than the English Nomins- 
tive Absolute, generally expresses the time, cause, or some attendant cireum- 
stance of an action. 

2. This Ablative is generally best rendered—(1) by a noun with a prepo- 
sition—in, during, after, by, with, through, etc. ; (2) by an active participle 
with its object ; or (3) by a clause with when, while, because, if, though, ete. ;9 
see examples above. 

3. A connective sometimes accompanies the Ablative : 

Nisi münitis castris, unless the camp should be fortified. Caes. 

4. A noun and an adjective, or even two nouns, may be in the Ablative 
Absolute :* 


1 The Accusative is explained as duration of time (379), the Ablative as measure 
of difference (423). 

2 This Ablative is called absolute, because it is not directly dependent for its con- 
struction upon any other word in the sentence. Originally Zocative, it was first used to 
denote sitwation or time, a meaning from which its later uses may be readily derived. 
Thus, while the force of a Locative Ablative is apparent in Servio régnante and in régi- 
bus exdctis, it is recognized without difficulty in neglécta réligidne as indicating the 
situation or state of things in which the reign was not prosperous. In some instances, 
however, the Ablative Absolute may be instrumental or causal, 

3 Or, while Servius was reigning or was king. 

* Or, after the kings were banished. 

5 [n this example obsidibus and h6s refer to the same persons. This is unusual, as 
in this construction the Ablative yeneraily refers to some person or thing not otherwise 
mentioned in the clause to which ic belongs. 

6 The first method of translation comes nearer the original Latin conception, but the 
other methods generally accord better with the English idiom. 

7 This construction is peculiar to the Latin. In the corresponding constructions in 
Sanskrit, Greek, and English, the present participle of the verb ‘to be’ is used. 
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Serénd caelo, when the sky 4s clear. Sen. Caninid consule, £n the consul- 
ship of Caninius. Cic. 

Nore 1.—An infinitive or clause may be in the Ablative Absolute with a neuter 
participle or adjective: 

Auditó Dàrium movisse, pérgit, having heard that Darius had withdrawn (that 
Darius had, etc., having been heard), he advanced. Curt. Multi, incerto quid vitarent, 
interierunt, many, uncertain what they should avoid (what they, etc., being uncertain), 
perished. Liv. 

Note 2.—A participle or adjective may stand alone in the Ablative Absolute: 

Multum certato, pervicit, he conquered after a hard struggle. Tac. 

Note 8.— Quisque or ipse in the Nominative may accompany the Ablative Absolute: 

Multis sibi quisque petentibus, while many sought, each for himself. Sall. Causa 
ipse pró sé dicta damnatur, having himself advocated his own cause, he ts con- 
demned. Liv. 

Notr 4.—For the use of absente and praesente in the Ablative Absolute with a 
plura! noun or pronoun, see 438, 6, note. 


SECTION VIII. 
CASES WITH PREPOSITIONS. 
RULE XXXIII.—Cases with Prepositions, 


432. The Accusative and Ablative may be used with 
prepositions : ? 


Ad amicum scripsi, 7 have written to a friend. Cic. In cüriam, into the 
senate-house, Liv. In Italia, in Italy. Nep. Pro castris, before the camp. 


4383. The Accusative is used with— 


Ad, adversus (adversum), ante, apud, circa, cireum, circiter, cis, citrà, 
contra, erga, extra, Infra, inter, intra, juxtà, ob, penes, per, póne, post, 
praeter, prope, propter, seeundum, suprà, trans, ültrà, versus: 


Ad urbem, £o the city. Cic. Adversus deos, toward the gods. Cie. Ante 
lücem, before light. Cic. Apud concilium, in the presence of the council. Cic. 
Circà forum, around the forum. Cic. Citra flümen, on this side of the river. 
Cie. Contra nàtüram, contrary to nature. Cic. Intra müros, within the 
walls, Cic. Post castra, behind the camp. Caes. Secundum nátüram, ae- 
cording to nature. Cic. Trans Alpés, across the Alps. Cio. 


Nore |.—Zxadversus (wm) also occurs with the Accusative : 

Exadversus eum locum, over against that place. Cic. See also 437. 

Notr 2.— Versus (wm) and usque, as adverbs, often accompany prepositions, es- 
pecially ad and in: 

Ad óceanum versus, toward the ocean. Caes. Ad meridiem versus, toward thé 
south. Liv. Usque ad castra hostium, even to the camp of the enemy. Caes. 


pres 


! Literally, 4£ having been much contested. The participle is used impersonally. 
? On the general subject of Prepositions and their Use, see Roby, IL, pp. 351-456: 
Draeger, L, pp, 574-665: Kühner IL, pp. 855-432 
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Nore 3.—¥or propius, promime, propior, and prowimus, with the Accusative, see 
prope, note 2, under I., below. 
Nore 4.—For compounds of prepositions, see 372 and 376. 


I. The following uses of prepositions with the Accusative deserve notice: 


Ad, To, the opposite of ab, rrom—(1) To, TOWARD, TILL; (2) NEAR, AT, ON: 
ad m2, ‘to me,’ ‘near me,’ ‘at my house’; ad urbem, ‘to the city,’ ‘near the 
city’; ad dextram, ‘on the right? ; ad multam noctem, * till late in the night’; 
ad lücem, ‘till daybreak’; ad Aóc, ‘ besides this,’ ‘moreover’; ad verbum, 
"word for word’; ad hune modum, ‘ after this manner’; ad altimum, * at 
last’; ad ànum omnés, ‘ all to a man,’ * all without exception.’ 

Apud, NEAR, AT, BEFORE, IN THE PRESENCE OF: apud oppidum, ‘near or 
before the town’; apud m2, ‘at my house’; suz apud me, *I am at home? 
or ‘I am in my right mind’ ; apud Platónem, ‘in the works of Plato.’ 

Ante, BEFORE, IN FRONT OF, ABOVE, IN PREFERENCE TO: ante suds annés, 
‘before his time,’ ‘too early’; ante tempus, ‘before the proper time’; ante 
annum, ‘a year before’; ante urbem conditam, ‘before the founding of the 
city’ ; ante alios pulcherrimus omnés, * the most beautiful above all others.’ 

Circum, circa, circiter, rounp, AROUND, ABOUT: circum forum, 
* around the forum’ ; cércd se, * around or with himself? ; circa eandem horam, 
* about the same hour’; circiter meridiem, ‘about midday.’ 

NorE.—Cireum, the oldest of these forms, is used only of place; cired, both of 
place and of time ; circiter, rare as a preposition, chiefly of time. They are all freely 
used as adverbs: circum convenire, ‘to gather around’; circd esse, ‘to be around’; 
circiter pars quarta,* about the fourth part.’ 

Cis, citra, ow ruis srpE——c/s opposed to trans, ACROSS, ON THE OTHER 
SIDE ; citrd opposed to wtrd, BEYOND: cis flumen, ‘on this side of the stréam' ; 
cis paucos dies, * within a few days’; citrd veritàtem, ‘short of the truth’; 
eitrà, auctoritatem, ‘without authority.’ 

Contra,’ opposITE TO, OVER AGAINST, AGAINST, CONTRARY To: contra eds 
regiones, ‘ opposite to those regions’; contrd populum, * against the people’; 
contra nàtüram, * contrary to nature.’ 

Erga, Toward, To, AGAINST: ergü parentes, ‘toward parents’; odéum 
erga Romdanés, * hatred to the Romans’; erga régem, * against the king.’ 

Extrà, ovTsiDE, WITHOUT, FREE FROM, EXCEPT: extra portam, ‘ outside 
the gate’; extra culpam, ‘without fault,’ ‘free from fault’; extra ducem, 
* except the leader,’ * besides the leader.’ 

Infra,> BeELow, UNDER, BENEATH, LESS THAN, AFTER, LATER THAN, opposed 
to supra, ABOVE: infra lànam, ‘ beneath the moon’; infra me, * below me’; 
infra tres pedes, * less than three feet’; infra Lycirgum, * after Lycurgus.’ 


1 For the form and meaning of prepositions in composition, see 344, 5. 

2 These three forms are all derived from circus, ‘a circle’ (i. e., from its stem); see 
804; 307, note 1. 

% These are often adverbs. 

* According to Vanicek, from 2 and the root reg in rego; ‘in the direction of" (lit. 
from the direction of). In Tacitus, sometimes IN RELATION TO: erga domum suam, 
*In relation to his own household.’ 

5 Infra = infera parte, ‘in the lower part: 
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Inter, BETWEEN, AMONG, IN THE MIDST oF: inter urbem, d Tiberim, * be- 
tween the city and the ‘Tiber’; cuter bonds, ‘among the good’; inter manas, 
‘in the hands,’ ‘within reach,’ ‘tangible’; én£er nés, * between us,’ ‘in con- 
fidence’; inter se amare, ‘to love one another’; inter sé differre, to differ 
from one another’; inter paucós, inter pauca, * especially, ‘ preéminently’ ; 
inter paucos disertus, * pre&minently eloquent’ ; én£er purpuram, atque aurum, 
* in the midst of purple and gold.’ ij 

Intra, wiruis, LEss THAN, BELOW, opposed to exérd, ON THE OUTSIDE, 
wirTHOUT: intra castra, ‘within the camp’; én£rà m2, ‘within me’ ;2 intra 
sé, ‘in his mind’ or ‘in their minds’ ;8 Zn£rà centum, ‘less than one hundred? 
intra modum, * within the limit’; én£rá famam, * below his reputation. 

Ob, BEFORE, IN VIEW OF, IN REGARD TO, ON ACCOUNT oF: ob ocul5s, * before 
one's eyes’; ob stultitiam tuam, ‘in view of your folly,’ or ‘in regard to your 
folly’; ob hane rem, ‘in view of this thing,’ ‘for this reason, ‘on this ao- 
count’; quam, ob rem, ‘in view of which thing, * wherefore.? 

Per,‘ rünovon, BY THE AID oF: per forum, ‘through the forum’ ; per alias, 
‘through others,’ ‘by the aid of others’; per sz, ‘by his own efforts,’ also 
‘in himself,’ ‘in itself? ; per metum, ‘through fear! ; per addtem, ‘in conse- 
quence of age’; per ludum, ‘ sportively? ; per vim, ‘ violently’; per ma lice, 
‘it is allowable as far as I am concerned’ (i. e., I make no opposition). 

Post, BeinD, AFTER, SINCE: post montem, ‘ behind the mountain’; post 
dedicátiónem templi, ‘after the dedication of the temple’; post hominum 
memoriam, * since the memory of man.’ 

Praeter, BEFoRE, ALONG, PAST, BY, BEYOND, BESIDES, EXCEPT, CONTRARY 
To: pracer oculós, ‘before their eyes’; praeter oram, ‘along the coast’; 
praeter ceteros, ‘ beyond others,’ ‘ more than others? ; praeter haec = practer-ed, 
‘besides these things,’ ‘moreover’; praeter m, ‘except me’ ; praeter spem, 
‘contrary to expectation." 

Prope, propter, near, Near sy. Prope, near; propter = prope- 
fer, a strengthened form of prope! VERY NEAR, ALONGSIDE OF, also IN VIEW OF, 
ON ACCOUNT OF : prope hostes, ‘near the enemy’; prope metum, ‘near to fear, 
‘almost fearful’; propter mare, ‘near the sea’; propter timorem, * on account 
of fear? ; propter sz, ‘on his own account,’ ‘on their own account.’ 

Nore 1.—Prope, as an adverb, is sometimes combined with 4, ab, or ad: prope 
& Sicilia, * near Sicily, * not far from Sicily’; prope ad portas, ‘near to the gates. 

Nore 2.—Like prope, the derivatives propius and proximé, and sometimes even 
propior and préximus, admit the Accusative :7 

Propius periculum, nearer to danger. Liv. Préximé deos, very near to the gods. 


1 Formed from in by the ending fer, like prae-ter from prae (434, L), prop-ter 
from prope (433, L), and sub-ter from sub (435, I.). 

2 Often equivalent to in med animé, ‘in my mind? 

3 Sometimes, in his country, or in their country. 

* In origin kindred to the Greek zapa. 

* Formed from prae (434, I.), like in-ter from in; see €nter, with foot-note. 

$ See inter. with foot-note. 

” Perhaps by a construction according to sense, following the analogy of prope, though 
in most cases a preposition may readily be supplied. 
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Cic. Propior montem, nearer to the mountain. Sall. Proximus mare, nearest to the 
sea. Caes. 

Secundum,! roLLowiNG, NEXT AFTER, NEXT BEHIND, ALONGSIDE OF, CON- 
FORMING TO, ACCORDING TO, IN FAVOR OF: secundum dram, * behind the altar’ ; 
secundum deos, ‘next after the gods’ ; secundum lidés, ‘after the games’; 
secundum flüinen, ‘along the river’; secundum natiram, * according to na- 
fure,’ ‘following nature’; secundum causam nostram, ‘in favor of our cause.’ 2 

Supra, oN THE TOP, ABOVE, BEFORE, TOO HIGH FOR; opposed to infra; 
BELOW: supra lünam, ‘above the moon’; suprd hane memoriam, * before, 
our time’ 5* supra hominem, ‘ too high for a man.’ 

Trans, ACROSS, ON THE OTHER SIDE, opposed to cis, ON THIS SIDE: trans 
Rhenum, * across the Rhine’; trans Alpes, * on the other side of the Alps.’ 

Ultra, BEYOND, ACROSS, ON THE OTHER SIDE, MORE THAN, LONGER THAN, 
AFTER, opposed to e/érd, ON THIS SIDE: 4rd eum locum, * beyond that place’ ; 
ultra eum, ‘beyond him’; «trad pignus, ‘more than a pledge’; «tra fidem, 
* beyond belief,’ ‘incredible’; atrd pueriles annos, * after (beyond) the years 
of boyhood.’ 


434. The ABLATIVE is used with— 
À or ab (abs), absque, coram, cum, de, 
e or ex, prae, pro, sine, tenus. 


Ab urbe, from the city. Caes. Coram conventi, in the presence of the 
assembly. Nep. Cum Antiocho, with Antiochus. Cic. Dé ford, from the 
forum, Cic. Ex Asia, out of Asia. Nep. Sine corde, without a heart. Cic. 


Note i.—Many verbs compounded with ab, dé, ex, or super admit the Ablative 
dependent upon the preposition, but the preposition is often repeated,® or some other 
preposition of kindred meaning is used : 

Abire magistràtü, to retire from office. Tac. Pügnà excedunt, they retire from the 
battle. Caes. Dé vita décédere, to depart from life. Cie. Décédere ex Asià, to depart 
out of Asia. Cic. 

Norte 2.—A and é are used only before consonants, «5 and ex before either vowels cr 
fonsonants. Abs is antiquated, except before Z2. 

Note 3.—For cwm appended to the Ablative of a personal pronoun or of a relative, 
see 184, 6, and 187, 2. 

Note 4.— Tenus follows its case. In its origin it is the Accusative of a noun,® and 
as such it often takes the Genitive: 

Colló tenus, up to the neck. Ov. Lumbórum tenus, as far as the loins. Cic. 


1 Properly the neuter of secundus, ‘following, ‘ second’; but secundus is a gerund- 
ive from sequor, formed like dicundus from dico (239). For the change of qu to e 
before w in sec-undus for sequ-undus, see 26, foot-note. 

2 Like the adjective secundus in ventus secundus, ‘a favoring wind ’—one that follows 
us on our course; JZiqmáne secundo, * with a favoring current’ (i. e., down the stream). 

3 Supra = superá parte, ‘on the top.’ 

* Literally, before this memory. For hic meaning my or our, see 450, 4, note 1. 

5 Though in sach cases the first element of the compound is not strictly a preposi- 
tion, but an adverb (344, with foot-note). Thus, in dé eit& décédere, dé in the verb 
retains its adverbial force, so that. strictly speaking, the preposition is used only once. 

* From the root tan, ten, seen in ten-dd, ten-ed, and in the Greek revv-w. 
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Note 5.—For the Ablative with or without dé, as used with facid, £20, and sum, see 
415, III., note. 


I. The following uses of prepositions with the Ablative deserve notice: 


A, ab,! abs, rrom, By, IN, ON, ON THF SIDE OF. 1. Of Place; FRoM, on, 
ON THE SIDE oF: à Gallia, ‘from Gaul’; ab ortiz, ‘from the east’; à fronte, 
‘in front? (lit., from the front); à tergo, ‘in the rear’; ab Sequanis, * on the 
side toward the Sequani. 2. Of Zime,; rRoM, AFTER: ab hora tertia, ‘from 
the third hour’; @ puero, ‘from boyhood’; ab cohortatione, ‘after exhort- 
ing. 3. In other relations ; FROM, BY, IN, AGAINST: @ poend liber, * free from 
punishment’; mzssus ab Syrdcisis, ‘sent by the Syracusans’; ab equitata 
firmus, * strong in (lit., from) cavalry’; ab animé aeger, ‘diseased in mind’; 
ab eis defendere, ‘to defend against (from) them’; esse ab aliquo, ‘to be on 
one's side’; @ novi, * in our interest’; servus à pedibus, ‘a footman.’ 

NorE.—4A0sque, rare in classical prose, is found chiefly in Plautus and Terence. 


Cum, wriru, in most of its English meanings: cum patre habitare, ‘ to 
live with one's father’; Caesar cum quinque legionibus, ‘Caesar with five 
legions’; consul cum summo imperio, ‘the consul with supreme command’ ; 
serous cum telo, * a slave with a weapon,’ ‘an armed slave’; eum prima lice, 
‘with the early dawn, ‘at the early dawn’; consentire cum aliquo, * to agree 
with any one’; cum Caesare agere, ‘to treat with Caesar’; cum aliquo dimi- 
care, ‘to contend with any one’; multis cum lacrimis, * with many tears’ ; 
cum virtite, * virtuously? ; cum 60 ut, or cum eo quod, * with this condition 
that, *on condition that. See also 419, III. 

De, pown From, rnoM, or. 1. Of Place; powN rRoM, rRoM: dé caelo, 
‘down from heaven’; de ford, *from the forum’; de mdoribus audire, ‘to 
hear from one’s elders. 2. Of Zime,; FROM, OUT OF, DURING, IN, AT, AFTER: 
de prandio, ‘from breakfast? ; de dié, * by day,’ ‘in the course of the day’; de 
tertia vigilid, * during the third watch? ; de media nocte, ‘at about midnight.’ 
8. In other relations ; FROM, OF, FOR, ON, CONCERNING, ACCORDING TO: dé 
summo genere, ‘of the highest rank’; factum dé marmore signum, ‘a bust 
made of marble’; homo de plébe,‘a man of plebeian rank,’ ‘a plebeian’ ; 
triumphus de Gallia, ‘a triumph over (concerning) Gaul’; gravi dé causa, 
‘for a grave reason’; dé more vetustd, ‘according to ancient custom’; dé n- 
dustrid, ‘on purpose’; de éntegró, ‘anew.’ See also 415, III., note 2. 

E, ex, our or, From. 1. Of Place, our or, FROM, IN, on: ex urbe, * from 
the city,’ ‘ out of the city’; ex equó pügnàre, * to fight on horseback’; ex vin-~ 
eulis, ‘in chains’ (lit., owt of or from chains); ec itinere, ' on the march.’ 
9. Of Time ; FROM, DIRECTLY AFTER, SINCE: ex 60 tempore, ‘from that time’; 
ex tempore dicere, ‘to speak extemporaneously? ; diem ex d4e, ‘from day to 
day.’. 3. In other relations ; FROM, OUT OF, OF, ACCORDING TO, ON ACCOUNT OF, 
THROUGH : ex vulneribus perire, ‘to perish of (because of ) wounds’; àmus 2 
iliis, * one of the sons? ; ex commütátióne, ‘on account of the change’; ez 
consuetidine, ‘according to custom? ; 2 vestigid, ‘on the spot’; ex parte 
magna, ‘in great part’; ex émproviso, ‘ unexpectedly.’ 


1 Greck àmó. — ? Compare Greek évv, ov, with. 3 Compare Greek é£, owt of 
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Prae, BEFORE, IN COMPARISON WITH, IN CONSEQUENCE OF, BECAUSE OF:! 
prae mani esse, ‘to be at hand? ; prae manü habere, ‘to have at hand’; prae 
st ferre, ‘to show, display, exhibit’; prae nobis beatus, * happy in comparison 
with us’; nón prae Laerimas! posse, ‘not to be able because of tears.’ 

Pro, BEFORE; IN BEHALF OF, IN DEFENCE OF, FOR; INSTEAD OF, AS} IN 
RETURN FOR, FOR; ACCORDING TO, IN PROPORTION TO: prO castris, ‘before the 
camp’; pro libertate, * in defence of liberty’; pro patria, ‘for the country’ ; 
pro consule= proconsul, ‘a proconsul’ (one acting for a consul); prod certo 
habere, ‘to regard as certain? ; pro ed, quod, * for the reason that,’ * because’ ; 
pro tua pridentid, ‘in accordance with your prudence’ ; pro imperio, * im- 
periously’ ; prd se guisque, ‘each according to his ability.’ 


435. The AccusATIVE or ABLATIVE is used with— 
Ih, sub, subter, super: 


In Asiam profügit, he jled into Asia. Cic. Hannibal in Italia fuit, Han- 
nibal was in Italy. Nep. Sub montem, toward the mountain. Caes. Sub 
monte, at the foot of the mountain. Liv. Subter togam, under the toga. Liv. 
Subter testüdine, under a tortoise or shed. Verg. Super Numidiam, beyond 
Numidia. Sall. Hac super ré scribam, J shall write on this subject. Cic. 

Nore 1.—Jn and sub take the Accusative after verbs implying motion, the Ablative 
after those implying vest; see examples. 

Nore 2.—Subter and super generally take the Accusative; but super, when it means 
concerning, of, on (of a subject of discourse), takes the Ablative; see examples, 


I. The following uses of in, sub, subter, and super deserve notice: 


In, with the Accusative, xNTO, TO, TOWARD, TILL. 1. Of Place; wwTO, TO, 
TOWARD, AGAINST, IN: ire $n urbem, ‘to go into the city’; én Fersds, ‘into 
the country of the Persians’; 7m dram, ‘to the altar’; àmum in locum con- 
venire, ‘to meet in one place’ (380, with note). 2. Of 7ime, INTO, TO, FOR, 
TILL: in noctem, ‘into the night’; in multam noctem, * until late at night’ ; 
in diem, ‘into the day,’ also ‘ for the day’; in dés, ‘from day to day,’ ‘daily’ ; 
invitare in posterum diem, * to invite for the following day.’ 3. In other rela- 
tions ; INTO, AGAINST, TOWARD, ON, FOR, AS, IN: divisa in partes tres, * divided 
into three parts’ ; in hostem, ‘against the enemy’; én 4d. certdmen, * for this 
contest’; in memoriam patris, ‘in memory of his father? ; 4» spem. pdacis, ‘in 
the hope of peace’; £n rem esse, ‘to be useful,’ ‘to be to the purpose.’ 

In, with the Ablative, in, on, Av. 1. Of Place; IN, AT, WITHIN, AMONG, 
upon: in urbe, ‘in the city’; 2» Persis, ‘among the Persians’; sapientis- 
simus in septem, ‘the wisest among or of the seven.’ 2. Of Time, 1N, AT, 
DURING, IN THE COURSE oF: in tali tempore, ‘at such a time’; in tempore, * in 
time. 3. In other relations ; IN, ON. UPON, IN THE OASE OF: esse in armis, * to 
be in arms’; én summo timore, ‘in the greatest fear? ; à» Aoc homine, ‘in the 
case of this man." 

Sub, with the Accusative, UNDER, BENEATH, TOWARD, UP TO, ABOUT, DIRECT- 


1 This eausa! meaning is developed from the /oca/. The noun in the Ablative is 
thought of as an obstacle or hindrance: non prae lacrimis posse, ‘not to be able be- 
Sore, in the presence of, because of such a hindrance as tears.’ 
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LY AFTER: 8uU0 jugum, mittere, ‘to send under the yoke’; sub nostram aciem, 
‘toward our line’; sub astra, * up to the stars’; sub vesperum, * toward even- 
ing’; sub eds litterds, * directly after that letter’; sub imperium redáctus, 
* brought under one’s sway.’ 

Sub, with the Ablative, UNDER, AT, AT THE FOOT OF, IN, ABOUT: sub terra, 
* under the earth’; sub pellibus, ‘in tents? ;1 sub brimd, ‘ at the time of the 
winter solstice’; sub lice, ‘at dawn’; sub hoe verbo, ‘under this word’; sub 
indice, ‘in the hands of the judge’ (i. e., not yet decided). 

Notr.—Sudter, a strengthened form? of sub, meaning UNDER, generally takes the 
Accusative, though it admits the Ablative in poetry: subter mare, ‘under the sea’; 
subter togam, ‘under the toga’; subter dénsd iestudine, * under a compact testudo.’ 


Super, with the Accusative, OVER, UPON, ABOVE: sedéns super arma, * git- 
ting upon the arms’ ; super Numidiam, ‘beyond Numidia! ; super sexàgántà 
milia, ‘upward of sixty thousand’; swper nátüram, * supernatural’; super 
omnia, ‘above all.’ 

Super, with the Ablative, UPON, AT, DURING, CONCERNING, OF, ON: strato 
super ostró, * upon purple couches’ (lit., vpon the spread purple) ; nocte super 
media, ‘at midnight’; hdc super vé scribere, ‘to write upon this subject’; 
multia super Priamo rogitans, * asking many questions about Priam.’ 

Nore.—The Ablative is rare with super, except when it means concerning. about, on 
(of the subject of discourse). It is then the regular construction. 


486. Prepositions were originally adverbs (307, note 1), and many of 
the words generally classed as prepositions are often used as adverbs ® in 
classical authors: 


Ad milibus quattuor, about four thousand. Caes. Omnia contra circaque, 
all things opposite and around. Liv. Prope à Sicilia, not far from Sicily. 
Cie. Juxtà positus, placed near by. Nep. Supra, infra esse, to be above, be- 
low. Cie. Nec citra nee ültrà, neither on this side nor on that side. Ov. 


43'7. Conversely, several words generally classed as adverbs are some- 
times used as prepositions. Such are— 


1. With the Accusative, propius, prowimé, vridié, postridie, usque, de- 
super : 

Propius periculum, nearer to danger. Liv. Pridie Idüs, the day before 
the Ides. Cic. Usque pedés, even to the fect. Curt. 

2. With the AnarATIVE, intus, palam, procul, simul (poetic) : 

Tali intus templo, within such a temple. Verg. Palam populo, én the 
presence of the people. Liv. Procul castris, a£ a distance from the camp. Tac. 
Simul his, wth these. Hor. 

8. With the AccusaTIvE or ABLATIVE, clam, insuper : 

Clam patrem, without the father’s knowledge. Plaut. Clam vobis, ewithoud 
your knowledge. Caes. 


1 That is, 2n camp (lit., under skins). 
? Formed from sub, like in-ter from in; see 433, L, énter, foot-note. 
3 They are, in fact, sometimes adverbs and sometimes prepositions. 
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CHAPTER III. 
SYNTAX OF ADJECTIVES. 


RULE XXXIV.—Agreement of Adjectives. 


438. An adjective agrees with its noun in GENDER, 
NUMBER, ànd CASE: 


Fortüna caeca est, fortune is blind. Cic. Wérae amicitiae, true friend- 
Ships. Cic. Magister optimus, the best teacher. Cic. Qua in ré privatas 
injürias ultus est, in which thing he avenged private wrongs. Caes. Sol 
oriens diem conficit, the sun rising makes the day. Cie. 


1. Adjective Pronouns and Participles are ADJECTIVES in construction, and 
accordingly conform to this rule, as in gud in ré, s6l oriens. 

2. When an adjective unites with the verb (generally svm) to form the 
predicate, as in caeca est, ‘is blind,’ it is called a Prepicate ADJECTIVE (360, 
note 1); but when it simply qualifies a noun, as in vérae amicitiae, ‘true 
friendships,’ it is called an Arrrisutive ADJECTIVE. 

8. AGREEMENT WITH CLAUSE, ETC.— Àn adjective may agree with any word 
or words used substantively, as a pronoun, clause, énfinitive, ete. : 

Quis clàrior, who is more illustrious ? Cic. Certum est liberós améari, 2 
is certain that children aré loved. Quint. See 42, note. 

NorE.— An adjective agreeing with a clause is sometimes plural, as in Greek : 

Ut Aenéas jactétur nota tibi, ow Aeneas is tossed about is known to you. Verg. 

4. A NEUTER ApDJEcTIVE used as a substantive sometimes supplies the place 
of a Predicate Adjective :1 

Mors est extrémum, death 4s the last thing. Cie. "Triste lupus stabulis, 
a wolf is a sad thing for the flocks, Verg. 

— —$..A Neuter ÁDJEOTIVE WITH A GENITIVE is often used instead of an ad- 
jective with-its noun, especially in the Nominative and Accusative : 

Multum operae, much service. Cic. Id temporis, that tàme.? Cic. Vana 
rerum, vain t.vings.2 Hor. Opàea vidrum, dark sirects, Verg. Strata viarum, 
paved streets. Verg. See also 397, 3, note 4. 

6. Synzsis.2—Sometimes the adjective or participle conforms to the real 
meaning of its noun, without regard to grammatical gender or number: 

Pars certare parati,t @ part (some), prepared to contend. Verg. Inspé- 
ranti* nobis, £o ws (me) not expecting it. Catul. Démosthenés cum céteris 
erant expulsi,* Demosthenes with the others had been banished. Nep. 


1 As in Greek: ov« ayabdy rodvKotparin, the rule of the many 4s not a good thing. 

2 Multum operae = multa opera or multam operam ; id temporis = id tempus; 
vana rerum = vanae rés or VaNGS Tés. 

3 A construction according to sense; see 636, IV, 4. 

* Pardti is plural, to conform to the meaning of pas, * part, ‘some,’ plural in sense; 
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Norr.—In the Ablative Absolute (431) absente and praesente occur in early Latin 
with a plural noun or pronoun: ! J 

Praesente! ibus (e2s),2 in their presence (lit., they being present). Plaut. Prae- 
sente testibus, 4n the presence of witnesses, Plaut. 


T. AGREEMENT WITH ONE Noun FOR ANOTHER.—W hen a noun governs an- 
other in the Genitive, an adjective belonging in sense to one of the two nouns, 
sometimes agrees with the other: 


Majora (for majorum) rérum initia, the beginnings of greater things. Liv. 


Cursus justi (jastus) amnis, the regular course of the river. Liv. 

Note 1.—In the passive forms of verbs the participle sometimes agrees with a 
predicate noun or with an appositive; see 462. 

Notre 2.—An adjective or participle predicated of an Accusative is sometimes attracted 
into the Nominative to agree with the subject: 

Ostendit sé dextra (for dextram), she shows herself favorable. Verg. 


439, An adjective or participle, belonging to TWO OR MORE 
NOUNS, may agree with them all conjointly, or may agree with one 
and be understood with the others: 


Castor et Pollüx visi sunt, Castor and Pollux were seem. Cic. Dubitare 
visus est Sulpicius et Cotta, SuIpicius and Cotta seemed to doubt, Cic. Temeri- 
tas Ignoratioque vitiosa est, rashness and ignorance are bad. Cic. 

1. The Arrrisutive Apsective generally agrees with the nearest noun: 

Agri omnés et maria, all lands and seas. Cic. Cuncta maria terraeque, 
all seas and lands. Sall. 

2. A plural adjective or participle, agreeing with two or more NouNS oF 
DIFFERENT GENDERS, is generally masculine when the nouns denote persons 
or sentient beings, and in other cases generally neuter : 

Pater et mater mortui sunt, father and mother are dead. Ter. Honorés, 
victoriae fortuita sunt, onors and victories are accidental things. Cic. Labor 
voluptasque inter sé sunt jüneta, labor and pleasure are joined together. Liv. 


Norr.—When nouns denoting sentient beings are combined with those denoting 
things, the plural adjective or participle in agreement with them sometimes takes the 
gender of the former and sometimes of the latter, and sometimes is neuter irrespective 
of the gender of the nouns: 

Rex régiaque classis profecti sunt, the king and the royal fleet set out. Liv. Régem 
regnumque sua futüra sciunt, they know that the king and the kingdom will be theirs. 
Liv. Inimica? inter sé sunt libera civitàs et rex, a free state and a king are hostile to 
each other. Liv. 


3. With nouns denoting inanimate objects, the adjective or participle is 
often neuter, irrespective of the gender of the nouns: 
Labor et dolor sunt finitima, labor and pain are kindred (things). Cio. 


Wnsperant: is singular, because nób?s is here applied to one person, the speaker (446, 
note 2); ewpwis? is plural, because Démosthenés cum céteris means Demosthenes AND 
the others. 

! In this construction absente and praesente appear to be treated as adverbs. 

? See p. 18, foot-note 2. 

3 Perhaps best explained substantively—things hostile; see 438, 4. 
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Nox atque praeda hostis remorata sunt, night and plunder detained the enemy. 
Ball. 


4, T'wo oR MORE ADJECTIVES in the singular may belong to a plural noun: 
Prima et vicesima legionés, the first and the twentieth legions. "Tac. 


NorE.—In the same way two or more praenomina! in the singular may be com- 
bined with a family name in the plural : 

Gnaeus et Püblius Scipiones, Gnaeus and Publius Scipio. Cic. Püblius et Servius 
Sullae, Publius and Servius Sula. Sall. 


UsE oF ADJECTIVES. 


440, The adjective in Latin corresponds in its general use to 
the adjective in English. 


1. In Latin, as in English, an adjective may qualify the complex idea 
formed by a noun and another adjective : 

Duae potentissimae gentés, two very powerful races. Liv. Magnum aes 
alienum, « large debt. Cic. Navés longàs trigintà veteres, thirty old vessels 
of war. Liv.? 


NorE.—In general no connective is used when adjectives are combined, as in duae 
potentissimae gentzs, ete.; but if the first adjective is multi or plürémi, the connective 
is usually inserted: 

Multae et màgnae cogitationes, many great thoughts. Cic. Multa et praeclàra fa- 
einora, many illustrious deeds. Sall. 


2. Protepsis or AnTictPpATION.—An adjective is sometimes applied to a 
noun to denote the result of the action expressed by the verb: 

Submersàás? obrue puppés, overwhelm and sink the ships (lit., overwhelm 
the sunken ships). Verg. Scüta latentia? condunt, they conceal their hidden 
shields. Verg. 


Nore 1.—Certain adjectives often designate a PARTICULAR PART Of an object: prima 
nox, the first part of the night; medid aestate, in the middle of summer; swmmus mons, 
the top (highest part) of the mountain. 

Notre 2.—The adjectives thus used are primus, medius, ultimus, extrémus, postré- 
mus, intimus, summus, infimus, imus, suprémus, réliquus, cétera, etc. 

Notr 3.—In the poets, in Livy, and in late prose writers, the neuter of these adjec- 
tives with a Genitive sometimes occurs : 

Libyae extréma, the frontiers of Libya. Verg. Ad ültimum inopiae (for ad ültimam 
inopiam), 7o extreme destitution. Liv. 

Nore 4.—Adjectives are often combined with RES: rés adversae, adversity; rés se- 
eundae, prosperity ; és novae, revolution; rés publica, republic. 


1 For Roman names, see 649. 

2 Here duae qualifies not simply gent2s, but potentissimae gentés; magnum quali- 
fies aes aliznum, ‘debt’ (lit, money belonging to another); veterés qualifies ndvés 
longás, * vessels of war’ (lit., ‘long vessels’), while £rigénéa qualifies the still more com- 
plex expression, ndvés longas veteres. 

3 Observe that submersas gives the resu/t of the action denoted by obrue, and is not 
applicable to puppes until that action is performed; Jatentia likewise gives the result 
of cond unt. 

17 
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441. Adjectives and participles are often used SUBSTANTIVELY :! 


Bom, the good ; mortales, mortals; docti, the learned ; sapientes, the wise ; 
multi, many persons; multa, many things; praefectus, a prefect;? ndtus, a son.? 


1. In the plural, masculine adjectives and participles often designate PERSONS, and 
neuter adjectives THINGS: fortés, the brave; dieit s the rich; pawperés, the poor; 
‘multi, many; pauci, pup omnés, all; me?, my friends; discent’s, learners; spectant s, 
spectators; futvra, future events; vfilia, useful things; mea, nostra, my things, our 
things; omnia, all things; haec, dial these things, those things. 

2. In the singular, sec ada and participles are occasionally used SUBSTANTIVELY, 
especially in the Genitive, or in the Accusative or Ablative with a preposition: doctus, 
a learned man; aduléscins, a young man; vérum, a true thing, the truth; falsum, a 
falsehood; nihil sinceri, nothing of sincerity, nothing sincere; néhil human, nothing 
human; nihil réliqui, nothing left; aliquid nov?, something new; à primo, from the 
beginning; ad extrémum, to the end; ad summum, to the highest point; dé integrd, 
afresh; dé àmprovis», unexpectedly; ea «equo,in like manner; in praesenti, at pres- 
ent; in futurum. for the future; pro certo, as certain! 

Note 1.—For the neuter participle with opus and «sus, see 414, IV., note 8, 

Nore 2,— For the use of adjectives instead of nouns in the Genitive, see 395, note 2. 

3. A few substantives are sometimes used as adjectives, especially verbal nouns in 
tor and irie :9 victor exercitus,.a victorious army; Aomó gladiator, a gladiator, a gladi- 
atorial man; victricés Athenae, victorious (conquering) Athens; populus laté rém, a 
people of extensive sway.® 


442. EQUIVALENT TO A CLAUSE.—Adjectives, like nouns in ap- 
position, are sometimes equivalent to clauses : 
Némó saltat sobrius, no one dances when he is sober, or when sober. Cic. 


Horténsium vivum amavi, J loved Hortensius, while he was alive. Cic. Homó 
nünquam sobrius, a man who 4s never sober. Cic. 


Notz.—Prior, primus, ultimus, postremus, are often best rendered by a relative clause: 

Primus morem solvit, he was the first who broke the custom." Liv. 

443. ADJECTIVES AND ADVERBS.—Adjectives are sometimes 
used where our idiom employs adverbs: 

Socrates venenum Jaetus hausit, Socrates onEERFULLY drank the poison. 


Sen. Senatus frequens convenit, the senate assembled iN GREAT NUMBERS. Cic. 
Roscius erat Romae frequins, Roscius was frequently at Rome. Cic. 


1 That is, words which were originally adjectives or participles sometimes become 
substantives ; indeed, many substantives were originally adjectives; see 323, foot-note; 
224. foot-note. 

? Praefectus, from praeficid (lit, one appointed over); nàtus, from ndscor (lit., 
one born). 

3 See 397, 1. For nihil réliqui facere, sce 401, note 4. 

* Numerous adverbial expressions are thus formed by combining the neuter of adjec- 
tives with prepositions. 

5 That is, these words are generally substantives, but sometimes adjectives. 

$ See Verg., Aen., L, 21. E 

7 With the udvarb primum the thought would be, he jirst broke the custom (i e., 
before doing anything else). Compare the corresponding distinction gehe the Greek | 
adjective mp@ros and the adverb mporov. "M 
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Norz 1.—The adjectives chiefly thus used are—(1) Those expressive of joy, knowl- 
edge, and their opposites : Zaetus, libéns, invitus, tristis, scións, insciéns, prudens, àn- 
pridéns, etc. (2) Nullus, solus, totus, inus; prior, primus, propior, prcowimus, ete, 

Note 2.—In the poets a few adjectives of time and place are used in the same manner: 

Domesticus otior, J idle about home. Hor. Vespertinus pete téctum, at evening 
seek your abode. Hor. 

Norte 3.—In rare instances adverbs seem to supply the place of adjectives: 

Omnia récté sunt, all things are u1Gum, Cic... Non ignàri sumus ante malorum,! we 
are not ignorant of PAST misfortunes. Verg. Nunc hominum ! morés, the characier 
Gf men OF THE PRESENT DAY. Plaut. 

Note 4.—Numeral adverbs often occur with titles of office: ? 

Flàminius, consul iterum, Ylaminius, when consul for the sccond time, Cic. 


444, A comparison between two objects requires the com- 
parative degree ; between more than two, the superlative: 

Prior horum, the former of these (two). Nep. Gallorum fortissimi, the 
bravest of the Gauls. Caes. 

_1. The comparative sometimes has the force of! 700) UNUSUALLY, SOME- 

At, and the superlative, the force of very: doctior, too learned, or some- 
ces learned; doctissimus, very learned. 


NorE.—Certain superlatives are common as titles of honor: clárissimus, nobilissi- 
mus, and summus-— especially applicable to men of consular or senatorial rank; fortissi- 
mus, honestissimus, illustrissimus, and splendidissimus— especially applicable to those 
of the equestrian order. 


2. COMPARATIVE AFTER QuAM.—When an object is. said to possess one 
quality in a higher degree than another, the two adjectives thus used either 
may be connected by agis quam? or may both be put in the comparative: * 


Disertus magis quam sapiens, more fluent than 4cise.3 Cic. Praeclarum magis 
quam difficile, more noble than difficult, or noble rather than difficult, Cic. Ditidrés 
quam fortiores, more wealthy than brave.* Liv. Clàrior quam gratior, more illustré- 
ous than pleasing. Liv. 

Norse 1.—In a similar manner two adverbs may be connected by magis quam, or 
may both be put in the comparative : 

Magis audicter quam paraté, with more audacity than preparation. Cic. Bellum 
fortius quam felicius gerere, £o wage war with more valor than success, Liv. 

Nore 2.—The form with magis, both in adjectives and in adverbs, may sometimes 
be best rendered rather than: 

Ars magis magna quam difficilis, an art extensive rather than difficult. Cie. See 
also the second example under 2, above. 

Notre 3.—In the later Latin the positive sometimes follows quam, even when the 
regular comparative precedes, and sometimes two positives are used : 

Vehementius quam cauté appetere, to seek more eagerly than cautiously. Tac. 
Claris quam vetustis, ?//ustrious rather than ancient. Tac. 

Norte 4.—For the use of comparatives before quam pro, see 417, 1, note 5. 


1 Like the Greek ràv mpív xaxov and tav viv àv0pomov. 
2 The want of a present participle in the verb swm brings these adverbs into close 
eonnection with nouns. 
3 As in English, more fluent than wise. This is the usual method in Cicero. 
. 4 As in Greek, wAcioves 3] BeAtioves, more numerous than good. This method, com 
mon in Livy,'is rare in the earlier writers. 
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3. SrRENGTUENING Wonps.-— Comparatives and superlatives are often 
strengthened by a preposition with its case, as by ante, prac, praeter, supra 
(417, 1, note 3). Comparatives are also often strengthened by etiam, even, 
still; multo, much ; and superlatives by longe, multo, by far, much ; vel, even; 
nus, ünus omnium, alone, alone of all, without exception, far, by far; quam, 
quam or quantus with the verb possum, as possible; tam quam qui, ut gut, 
as possible (lit., as he who): 

Majorés etiam varietatés, even greater varieties. Cic. Multé etiam gravius queri- 
tur, he complains even much more bitierly. Caes. Multó maxima pars, by far the 
largest part. Cic. Quam saepissime, as o/ten as possible. Cic. Unus omnium doctis- 
uimus, without exception the most learned of men. Cic. Rés ina omnium difficillima, 
a thing by far the most difficult of all. Cie. Quam müximae copiae, forces as large 
as possible. Ball. Quantam màximam potest vastitatem ostendit, he exhibits the great- 
est possible desolation (lit., as great as the greatest he can). .Liv. 


CHAPTER OPUS 
SYNTAX OF PRONOUNS. 


RULE XXXV.—Agreement of Pronouns, 


445. A pronoun agrees with its antecedent in GENDER, 
NUMBER, and PERSON: 


Animal quod sanguinem habet, an animal wutca has blooa. Cic. Ego, 
qui té confirmo, J wHo encourage you. Cic. Vis est in virtütibus, eds 
excita, there is strength in virtues, arouse THEM. Cic. 


NotE.—The antecedent is the werd or words to which the pronoun refers, and whose 
place it supplies. Thus, in the examples under the rule, animal is the antecedent of 
quod; ego, of qui; and virtutibus, of eds. 

1. This rule applies to all pronouns when used as nowns. Pronouns used 
as adjectives conform to the rule for adjectives; see 438. 

2. When the antecedent is a demonstrative in agreement with a personal 
pronoun, the relative agrees with the latter: . 

Ta es is qui me Srnasti, you are the one wno commended me. Cic. 

3. When a relative, or other pronoun, refers to TWO OR MORE ANTECEDENTS, 
it generally agrees with them conjointly, but it sometimes agrees with the 
nearest or the most important: 

Pietas, virtüs, fidés, quàrum? Romae templa sunt, piety, vértue, and faith, 
WHOSE temples are at Rome. Cic. Peccátum ac culpa, guae,! error and Juult, 
wHIOH. Cic. 


1 Quàrum agrees with pietds, virtiis, and jidés conjointly, and is accordingly in the 


plural; but quae agrees simply with culpa. 
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Norr 1.—With antecedents of different genders, the pronoun conforms in gender to 


- the rule for adjectives (439, 2 and 8): 


Pueri mulierésque qui,! boys and women wo. Caes. Incónstantia et temeritàs, 
quae! digna non sunt ded, inconstancy and rashness wmicH are mot worthy of a 
god. Cic. 


Norz 2.—With antecedents of different persons, the pronoun prefers the first person 
to the second, and the second to the third, conforming to the rule for verbs (463, 1): 

Ego ic ti inter nds? loquimur, you and I converse together. Tac. Et tii et collegae 
tui, qu? ? spéràstis, both you and your colleagues, wuo hoped. Cic. 

4. By ATTRACTION, à pronoun sometimes agrees with a PREDiCATE Noun 
or an APPosiTIvE instead of the antecedent: 

Animal quem (for quod) vocimus hominem, the animal wuicn we call 
man.? Cie. Thébae, quod (quae) caput est, Thebes, wnicn 4s the capital. Liv. 
Ea (id) erat confessió, THAT (i. e., the action referred to) was a confession. 
Liv. Flümen Rhinus, qui, the river Rhine, wurcn. Caes. 

5. By SvNzsis, the pronoun is sometimes construed according to the real 
meaning of the antecedent, without regard to grammatical form; and some- 
times it refers to the class of objects to which the antecedent belongs: 

Quia fessum militem habébat, Ais quictem dedit, as he had an exhausted 
soldvery, he gave THEM (THESE) a rest. Liv. Equitàtus, qui viderunt, the cav- 
alry wHo saw. Caes. Dé alià ré, quod ad me attinet, in regard to another 
thing wnuicH pertaens to me. Plaut. Eàrum rérum wírumque, EACH of these 
things. Cie. Dimoeritum omittamus; apud istds ; let us omit Democritus ; 
with sucu (i. e., as he). Cie. 

6. ANTECEDENT OurrTED.—The antecedent of the relative is often omitted 
when it is indefinite, is a demonstrative pronoun, or is implied in a posses- 
Sive pronoun, or in an adjective: 

Sunt qui cénseant, there are some who think. Cie. Terra reddit quod ac- 
eepit, the earth returns what it has received. Cic. Vestra, qui eum integri- 


tate vixistis, hdc interest, this interests you who have lived with integrity. Cic. 


Servilis tumultus qués, the revolt of the slaves whom. Caes. 

7. CLAUSE As ANTECEDENT.—When the antecedent is a sentence or clause, 
the pronoun, unless attracted (445, 4), is in the Neuter Singular, but the 
relative generally adds éd 4 As an appositive to such antecedent : 

Nos, id quod débet, p patria delectat, our country delights us, as it ought 


(lit., that which it owes). Cic. Régem, quod nünquam anteà acciderat, necá- 


verunt, they put their king to death, which had never before happened. Cic. 
8. ReLative Atrractep.—The relative is sometimes attracted into the 
case of the antecedent, and sometimes agrees with the antecedent repeated: 
Jüdiee quo (for quem) nosti, the judge whom you know. Hor. Dies instat, 


! Qui agrees with puer? and mulierés conjointly, and is in the masculine, according 
fo 439, 2; but quae is in the neuter, according to 439, 3. 

2 Nos, referring to ego dc ti, is in the frst person; while quz, referring to tz e£ col- 
(egae, is in the second person, as is shown by the verb spérdstis. 

3 [n these examples, the pronouns quem, quod, and ea are «ttracted, to agree with 
their predicat2 nouns, hominem, caput, and cónfessió; but qui agrees with the apposi- 
tive, Rhénus. 
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quo die, the day 4s at hand, on which day. Caes. Cümae, quam urbem ‘ené- 
bant, Cumae, which city they held. Liv. 

9. ANTECEDENT ÁTTRACTED.—In poetry, rarely in prose, the antecedent is 
sometimes attracted into the case of the relative ; and sometimes incorporated 
in the relative clause with the relative in agreement with it: 

Urbem, quam statuo, vestra est, the city which I am building 4s yours. 
Verg.! Malarum, quàs amor cüràs habet, oblivisei (for maldrum curárum 
quas), to forget the wretched cares which love has. Hor.1 Quos vos implorare 
débétis, ut, quam urbem pulcherrimam esse voluérunt, hane? défendant, these 
(lit., whom) you ought to implore to defend this city, which they wished to be 
most beautiful. Cic. 

Use or Pronouns. 


446. PERSONAL Pronouns.—The Nominative of Personal Pro- 
nouns is used only for emphasis or contrast : ? 


Significamus quid sentiimus, we show what we think. Cic. Ego régés 
éjéci, vds tyrannos introdücitis, I have banished kings, vou introduce tyrants, 
Cic. 


Nore 1.—With quidem the pronoun is usually expressed, but not with equidem : 

Facis amicé ti quidem, you act indeed in a friendly manner. Cic. Nón dubità- 
bam equidem, 7 did not doubt indeed. Cic. 

Nore 2.—4A writer sometimes speaks of himself in the plural, using nds for €g0, N0&- 
ter for meus, and the plural verb for the singular: 

Vidés nos (for m) multa cónàri, you see that wx (for I) are attempting many 
things. Cie. Sermo explicibit nostram (for meam) sententiam, the conversation will 
unfold our (my) opinion. Cie. Diximus (for d222) multa, 7 have said many things. 
Cic.4 

Nore 3.— Nosfri and vestri are generally used in an objective sense; nostrüm and 
vestrum in a partitive sense: 

Habétis ducem memorem vestri, you have a leader mindful oF YOUR INTERESTS (OF 
you). Cic. Minus habeo virium quam vestrim utervis, [have less strength than either 
OF you. Cie. Quis nostriim, who or us? Cic. 

Nore 4.—With ad, ad, or apud, a personal pronoun may designate the residence or 
abode of a person: 

A nobis égreditur, he 4s coming FroM ouR HovsE. Ter. Véni ad mé, I came TO MY 
HOUSE. Cie. Eümus ad mé, let us go to my house. Ter. Apud té est, he és at your 
house. Cie. Riri apud sé est, he is at his residence in the country. Cic. See also 
433, L, ad, apud, etc. 


44'7. PossEessrvE Pronouns, when not emphatic, are seldom 
expressed, if they can be supplied from the context : 


Manüs lava, wash your hands. Cic. Mihi mea vita cara est, my life is 
dear to me.® Plaut. 


1 For other examples, see Verg., Aen., V., 28-80; Hor., Sat., I., 10, 16. 
2 Quam urbem, hanc = hanc urbem; quam. x 
'8 The learner will remember that a pronominal subject is actually contained in the 
ending of the verb; see 368, 2, foot-note. 
* For otber examples, see Hor., Sat., I., 9, 7, and Car, I., 82. 
$ In this example mea is expressed for emphasis. 
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Nore 1.—Possessive Pronouns sometimes mean favorable, propitious, as aliznus 
. often means unfavorable : 

Tempore tuó pügnàsti, you fought at a favorable time. Liv. Ferunt sua famina 
classem, favorable winds bear the fleet. Verg. Aliecno loco proelium committunt, they 
engage in battle in an unfavorable place. Caes. 

Nore 2.—For the Possessive Pronoun in combination with a Genitive, see 398, 3. 
For certain other uses of Possessives, see 396, IL, N.; ILL, N. 2. 


448. REFLEXIVE UsE or Pronouns.—Sui and suus have a re- 
flexive sense ;' sometimes also the other personal and possessive 
3 
pronouns : 


Miles sé ipsum interfecit, the soldier billed himself. Tac. Téld sé de- 
fendit, he defends himself with a weapon. Cic. Suà vi movétur, he is moved 
by his own power. Cie. Mé cdnsdlor, / console myself. Cic. Vos vestra técta 
défendite, defend your houses. Cic. 


NorE.—Znter nis, inter vis, inter sé, have a reciprocal force, each other, one an- 
other, together ; but instead of inter sé, the noun may be repeated in an oblique case: 

Colloquimur inter nós, we converse together. Cic. Amant inter sé, they love one 
apother. Cie. Hominés hominibus ütilés sunt, men are useful to men (i. e., to each 
other). Cic. 


449. Su; and suus generally refer to the Subject of the clause 
in which they stand : 


Se diligit, he loves himself. Cic. Jüstitia propter sésé colenda est, justice 
should be cultivated for its own sake. Cic. Annulum suum dedit, he gave his 
ring. Nep. Per sé sibi quisque cárus est, every one is in his very nature 
(through or in himself) dear to himself. Cic. 


1. In SusorpinaTe CLAUSES expressing the sentiment of the principal 
subject, s and suus generally refer to that subject: 


Sentit animus sé vi sua movéri, the mind perceives that it is moved by its own 
power. Cic. A mé petivit ut sccum essem, he asked (from) me to be with him (that I 
would be). Cie. Pervestigat quid sui civés cogitent, he tries to ascertain what his 
Jellow-citizens think. Cic. 

1) As sui and suus thus refer to subjects, the demonstratives, 4s, ile, ete., generally 
refer either to other words, or to subjects which do not admit su? and suus : 

Deum àgnoseis ex éjus operibus, you recognize a god by (from) his works. Cic. 
Obligat eivitàtem nihil eos mütatüros, he binds the state not to change anything (that 
they will) Just. 

2) In some subordinate clauses the writer may at pleasure use either the reflexive or 
the demonstrative, according as he wishes to present the thought as that of the principal 
Subject, or as his own: 

Persuàdent Tulingis uti cum iis? proficiscantur, they persuade the Tulingi to de- 
part with them. Caes. 

3) Sometimes reflexives and demonstratives are used without any apparent distinction : 


1 Sut, of himself; sibi, for himself; se, himself. 

2 Here cwm 4is is the proper language for the writer without reference to the senti- 
ment of the principal subject; sécwm, which would be equally proper, would present the 
thought as the sentiment of that subject. 
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Caesar Fabium cum legione sud! remittit, Caesar sends back Fabius and (with) 
his legion. Caes. Omitto Isocratem discipulosque éjus,! 7 omit Isocrates and his dis- 
ciples. Cic. 


2. SUUS, in the sense of His own, Firrine, etc., may refer to subject or 
object : 

Justitia suum cuique tribuit, justice gives to every man his due (his own). Cic. 

3. Synesis.—When the subject of the verb is not the real agent of the 
action, swi and swus refer to the agent: 


A Caesare invitor sibi ut sim lógàtus, Jam invited by Caesar (real agent) to be his 
lieutenant. Cic. 


4. Toe PiuraL or Suus, meaning Hrs Frrenps, Tarrr Frrenps, THEIR 
PossESSIONS, etc., is used with great freedom, often referring to oblique 
cases: 

Fuit hóc lüctuósum suis, this was afflicting to his friends.? Cic. 

5. Sui and Suvs sometimes refer to an omitted subject: 

Déforme est dé sé praedicire, to boast of one’s self is disgusting. Cic. 

6. Two IrLExtves.—Sometimes a clause has one reflexive referring to 
the principal subject, and another referring to the subordinate subject: 

Respondit néminem sécum sine sua pernicié contendisse, he replied that no one had 
contended with him without (his) destruction.? Caes. 

450. DEMONSTRATIVE Pronouns.—Hice, iste, ille, are often 
called respectively demonstratives of the First, Second, and Third 
Persons, as hic designates that which is near the speaker ; éste, that 
which is near the person addressed ; and Z//e, that which is remote 
from both: 

Custos hüjus urbis, the guardian of this city (i. e., of our city). Cie. Mata 
istam mentem, change that purpose of yours. Cic. Ista quae sunt 4 té dicta, 
those things which were spoken by you. Cie. Siillos, quos videre nón pos- 
sumus, neglegis, if you disregard those (far away, yonder) whom we can not 
see, Cio. 

1. Hie designates an object conceived as near, and 2//e as remote, whether 
in space, time, or thought: 


Non antiquó illo more, sed hoc nostro fuit Gruditus, he was educated, not in that 
ancient, but in this our modern way. Cic. Hóc illud fuit, was it (that) this? Verg. 

NorE.— The idea of contempt often implied in clauses with iste is not strictly con- 
tained in the pronoun itself, but derived from the context : 4 

Animi est ésta mollitiés, non virtüs, THAT is an effeminate spirit, not valor. Caes. 


1 Observe that the reffez?ve is used in the first example, and the demonstrative in 
the second, though the cases are entirely alike. 

2 Here sus refers to an oblique case in the preceding sentence. 

? Here sé refers to the subject of respondit, and sud to néminem, the subject of thé 
subordinate clause. 

4 The idea of contempt is readily explained by the fact that iste is often applied to 
the vicws of an opponent, to a defendant before a court of justice, and the like. 
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2, Former AND Latrer.—In reference to two objects previously mentioned, 
(1) hic generally follows glle and refers to the luter object, while 4//e refers 
to the former ; but (2) hic may precede and may refer to the former, and dle 
refer to the latter: 


Inimici, amici; illi, hi, enemies, friends; the former, the latter. Cic. Certa pax, 
spérata victoria; haec (pda) in tua, illa in deorum potestate est, swre peace, hoped-for 
victory ; the former is in your power, the latter in the power of the gods. Liv. 

Norr.—Z ic refers to the former object, when that object is conceived of as nearer 
in thought, either because of its importance, or because of its close connection with the 
subject under discussion.! 


3. Hic and ille are often used of what immediately follows in discourse: 


His verbis epistulam misit, he sent a letter in these words (i. e., in the following 
words). Nep. lilud intellegó, omnium óra in mé conversa esse, thie I understand, that 
the eyes of all are turned upon me. Sall. 


4. lile is often used of what is WELL KNOWN, FAMOUS: 


Médéa illa, that well-known Medea. Cic. Ego, ille ferox, tacui, J, that haughty one, 
was silent. Ovid. 


Norte 1.—#Hic is sometimes equivalent to meus or noster, rarely to ego, and Aie 
hemo to ego: 

Suprà hane memoriam, before our time (lit., before this memory). Cic. His meis 
litteris, with this letter of mine (from me). Cic. Hic homóst omnium hominum, etc., 
of all men I am, ete. (lit., this man is). Plaut. 

Note 2.— I ic, ille, and 4s are sometimes redundant, especially with quidem: 

Scipid nón multum ille dicebat, Scipio did not indeed say much. Cie, Graeci vo- 
lunt illi quidem, the Greeks indeed desire it. Cie, Ista tranquillitàs ea ipsa est beàta 
vita, that tranquillity is itself a happy life. Cie. 

Nore 38.—A demonstrative or relative is sometimes equivalent to a Genitive, or toa 
preposition with its case: hic amor = amor hujus réi, ‘the love of this’; haec citra — 
cura dé hoc, * care concerning this.’ 

Notrr 4.—Adverbs derived from demonstrative pronouns share the distinctive mean- 
ings of the pronouns themselves: 

Hic plüs mali est, quam illie boni, there is more of evil here, than of good there. Ter. 
See also 304; 305. 


451. Js and idem refer to preceding nouns, or are the antece- 
dents of relatives: 

Dionysius aufügit, is est in provincia, Dionysius has fled, he is in the 
province. Cic. Is qui satis habet, he who has enough. Cie. Eadem audire 
malunt, they prefer to hear the same things. Liv. 

1. The pronoun 4s, the weakest of the demonstratives, is often understood, especially 
before a relative or a Genitive: 


Flébat pater dé filii morte, dé patris filius, the father wept over the death of the son, 
the son over (that) of the father. Cic. See also 445, 6. 


1 Thus, in the last example, haec refers to certa pda as the more prominent object 
in the mind of the speaker, as he is setting forth the advantages of a swre peace over a 
hoped-for victory. 

2 For other examples, see Verg., Aen., I., 3; IIL, 490; and XI., 809. For the use of 
personal pronouns with quidem, see 446, note 1. 
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2. I8, with a conjunction, is often used for emphasis, like the English, and that too, 
and that indeed : 

Unam rem explicàbó, eamque maximam, one thing I will explain, and that too a 
most émportant one. Cie. Audire Cratippum, idque Athenis, to hear Cratippus, and 
that too at Athens.! Cic. n 

8. Idem is sometimes best rendered also, at the same time, at once, both, yet: 

Nihil ütile, quod non idem honestum, nothing useful, which is not also honorable, 
Cic. Cum dicat, negat idem, though he asserts, he yet denies (the same denies). Cie. 
Réx Anius, réx idem hominum Phoebique sacerdos, King Anius, both king of men and 
priest of Apollo. Verg. 

4. Is—qui means he—who, such—as, such—that : 

Ii sumus, qui esse debemus, we are such as we ought to be. Cic, Ea est géns quae 
nesciat, the race is such that it knows not. Liv. 

5. Idem—qui means the same—who, the same—as ; 4dem—dàe (atque, et, que), idem 
—ut, idem—cum with the Ablative, the same—as: 

Eidem morés, qui, the same manners which or as. Cie. Est idem àc fuit, he 4s the 
same as he was. Ter, Eddem mécum patre genitus, the son of the same Jather as I 
(with me). Tac. 

6. For the DISTINCTION BETWEEN Is and svi in subordinate clauses, see 449, 1, 2). 


452. Ipse adds emphasis, generally rendered self : 


Ipse Pater fulmina molitur, the Father himself (Jupiter) hurls the thunder- 
bolts. Verg. Ipse? dixit, he himself said it. Cic. Ipse Caesar, Caesar Àim- 
self. Cic. Fac ut té ipsum cüstodiàs, see that you guard yourself. . Cic. 


1. Ipse belongs to the emphatic word, whether subject or object, but with a prefer- 
ence for the subject : 

. Mé ipse consolor, I myself (not another) console myself. Cie. Ipse sé quisque dili- 
git, every one (himself) loves himself. Cic. S6 ipsum interfecit, he killed himself. Tac. 

Notr.—ZJpse is sometimes accompanied by s2cwm, * with himself,’ ‘alone,’ or by per 
82, ‘by himself,’ ‘ unaided,’ ‘in and of himself, ete.: 

Aliud genitor secum ipse volitat, the father (Jupiter) himself alone ponders an- 
other plan. Verg. Quod est réctum ipsumque per sé laudabile, which is right, and in 
and of itself praiseworthy. Cic. 

2. Ipse is often best rendered by very: 

Ipse ille Gorgias, that very Gorgias. Cic. ; 

9. With numerals, ipse means just so many, just; so also in nunc ipsum, ‘just at 
this time’; £um ipswm, ‘just at that time’: 

Triginta diés ipsi, just thirty days. Cic. Nune ipsum sine té esse non possum, just 
at this time I cannot be without you. Cic. 

4. [pse in the Genitive with possessives has the force of own, one's own: 

Nostra ipsorum amicitia, our own friendship. Cic. See 398, 3. 

5. 7psein a subordinate clause sometimes refers to the principal subject, like an em- 
phatic su? or swus : 

Légàtos misit qui ipsi vitam peterent, he sent messengers to ask life for himself. Sall. 

6. Et ipse and ipse quoque may often be rendered also, likewise, even he :3 

Alius Achillés nàtus et ipse ded, another Achilles likewise (lit., himself also) born 
of a goddess. Verg. 


1 Jd, thus used, often refers to a clause, or to the general thought, as in this example. 
? Applied to Pythagoras by his disciples. Zpse is often thus used of a superior, as 
of a master, teacher, ete. 
3 Compare the Greek xai abrés. 


"s 
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%. For the use of the Nominative ipse in connection with the Ablative Absolute, see 
431, note 3. 


453. RELATIVE Pronouns.—The relative is often used where 
the English idiom requires a demonstrative or personal pronoun ; 
sometimes even at the beginning of a sentence : 


Rés loquitur ipsa, quae semper valet, the fact itself speaks, and this 
(which) ever has weight. Cie. Qui proelium committunt, they engage in bat- 
tle. Caes. Quae cum ita sint, since these things are so. Cic. 

1. Rexatives and DrwowsTRATIVES are often correlatives to each other. 
hic—qui, iste—qui, etc. These combinations generally retain the ordinary 
force of the separate words, but see is—qui, idem—qui, 451, 4 and 5. 


Nork.— The neuter quidquid,! accompanied by an adjective, a participle, or a Geni- 
tive, may be used of persons: 

Mitrés et quidquid técum invalidum est délige, select the mothers and whatever 
feeble persons there are with you (lit, whatever there is with you feeble). Verg. 
Quidquid erat patrum, whatever fathers there were. Liv. See also 397, 3, note 5. 


9. In Two Successive Cravusrs, the relative may be—(1) expressed in 
both, (2) expressed in the first and omitted in the second, (3) expressed in 
the first and followed by a demonstrative in the second . 

Nós qui sermoni non interfuissémus et quibys Cotta sententias tradidisset, we who 
had not been present at the conversation, and to whom Cotta. had reported the opin- 
ions. Cie. Dumnorix qui principatum obtinébat àe plebi aecepcus erat, Dumnoria, who 
held the chief authority, and who was acceptable to the common people. Caes. Quae 
aec habérémus nec his titer¢mur, which we should neither have nor use. Cic. 

Nore 1.— Several relatives may appear in successive clauses : 

Omnés qui vestitum, qui técta, qui cultum vitae, qui praesidia contra ferüs invéné- 
runt, all who introduced (invented) clothing, houses, the refinements of life, protec- 
tion against wild beasts. Cic. 

Nore 2.—A relative clause with 4s is often equivalent to a substantive: i gui au- 
diunt = auditorés, ‘ hearers.” 

3. Two RELATIVES sometimes occur in the same clause: 

Artés quis qui tenent, arts, whose possessors (which who possess). Cic. 

4. A RxrATIVE CrAUsE is sometimes equivalent to the Ablative with pro: 

Spéro, quae tua prüdentia est, té valére, J hope you are well, such is your prudence 
(which is, etc.). Cie. 

NorE.—Quae tua prüdentia est = quà es prüdentià = pro tua prüdentià, means such 
is your prudence, or you are of such prudence, or in accordance with your pru- 
dence, etc. 

5. RELATIVE WITH ApsEctTIvE.—Adjectives belonging in sense to the ante- 
cedent, especially comparatives, superlatives, and numerals, sometimes stand 
in the relative clause in agreement with the relative: 

Vasa, quae pulcherrima viderat, the most beautiful vessels which he had seen (ves- 
sels, which the most beautiful he had seen). Cie. Dé servis suis, quem habuit fidélissi- 


mum, misit. he sent the most faithful of the slaves that he had. Nep. 
6. The neuter, quod, used as an adverbial Accusative, often stands at the beginning 


1 Of the general or indefinite relative guisqués. 
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of a sentence or clause, especially before 82, Ni, nisi, etsi, and sometimes before quia, 
quoniam, utinam, etc., to indicate a close connection with what precedes. In trans- 
lating it is sometimes best omitted, and sometimes best rendered by now, in fact, but, 
and: 

Quod si ceciderint, but 4f they should Jail.) Cie. Quod si ego rescivissem id prius, 
now if 1 had, learned this sooner.’ Ter. 

V. Qu dicitur, qui vocdtur, or the corresponding active, quem dicunt, quem vocant, 
are often used in the sense of so-called, the so-called, what they or you call, ete. : 

Vestra quae dicitur vita, mors est, your so-called life (lit., your, which is called 
dife) ts death. Cic. Léx ista quam vocàs nón est lex, that law, as you call it, is not & 
law. Cic. 


454. INTERROGATIVE PnoNouws.— The Interrogative guis is 
used substantively ; qw, adjectively : 


Quis ego sum, who am J? Cie. Quid faciet, what will he do? Cie Qui 
vir fuit, what kind of a man was he? Cic. 


1. Occasionally qus is used adjectively and qui substantively : 

Quis réx unquam fuit, what king was there ever? Cie. Qui sis, considerà, consider 
who you are. Cic. 

Norts.—The neuter, quid, is sometimes used of persons; see 397, 8, note 5. 

2. Quip, why, how is it that, ete., is often used adverbially (378, 2), or stands ap- 
parently unconnected :? quid, * why?" ‘what?’ quid enim, ‘why then?" ‘ what then ?? 
‘what indeed?’ quid ita, ‘why so?" quid quod, ‘what of the fact that? guid st, 
* what if?" : 

Quid vénisti, why have you come? Plaut. Quid enim? metusne conturbet, what 
then? would fear disturb us? Cic. Quid quod délectantur, what of the fact that they 
are delighted? Cic. 

9. Two INTERROGATIVES sometimes occur in the same clause: 

Quis quem fraudàvit, who defrauded, and whom did he defraud (lit., who de- 
Srauded whom)? Cic. 

4. Tantus sometimes accompanies the interrogative pronoun: 

Quae fuit unquam in ülló homine tanta constantia, «cas there ever so great constancy 
in any man? Cic. * 


455, INDEFINITE PRoNouxs.*— Aliquis, quis, qui, and quispiam, 
are all indefinite—some one, any one : ; ^ 


Est aliquis, there is some one. liv. Sensus aliquis esse potest, there may 
be some sensation. Cic. Dixit quis, some one said. Cie. Si quis rex, 2f any 
king. Cie. Alia rés quaepiam, any other thing. Cio. 

1. Quis and qu? are used chiefly after $81, nisi, né, and nwm. | Aliquis and quis are 
generally used substantively, aqui and qui adjectively. Aliquis arid aliqui after si, 
nisi, etc., are emphatic: : 

Si est aliqui sénsus in morte, éf there is any sensation whatever in death. Cic. 

2. Nesció quis and nesció qui often supply the place of indefinite pronouns : 


! Here quod refers to something that precedes, and means én reference to which, in 
reference to this, in this connection, etc. For other examples, see Caesar, B. G., I., 14, 
and VII., 88. : : 

... 2 [n some instances quid is readily explained by the ellipsis of some form of dzcó 
or of sum. i 
3 For a full illustration of the use of indefinite pronouns, see Draeger, I., pp. 87-103, 


= 
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Nesció quis loquitur, some one speaks (lit., I know not who speaks, or one speaks, 
I know not who). Plaut. Nesció quid mihi animus praesagit mali, my mind forebodes 
some evil (191, note). Ter. 


450. Quidam, ‘a certain one,’ is less indefinite than aliquis : 


Quidam rhetor antiquus, a certain ancient rhetorician. Cic. Accurrit qui- 
dam, a certain one runs up. Hor. 

1. Quidam with an adjective is sometimes used to qualify or soften the statement: 

Jüstitia mirifica quaedam vidétur, justice seems somewhat wonderful. Cic. 

2. Quidam with quas, and sometimes without it, has the force of a certain, a kind 
of, as it were: 

Quasi alumna quaedam, «a certain foster-child, as it were. Cic. 


457. Quisquam and àllus are used chiefly in negative and con- 
ditional sentences, and in interrogative sentences implying a nega- 
tive : 


Neque mé quisquam ágnovit, nor did any one recognize me. Cic. Si quis- 
quam, 7f any one. Cie. Num cénsés üllum animal esse, do you think there is 
any animal? Cic. 

1. Némó is the negative of quisqua, and like quisquam is generally used substan- 
tively, rarely adjectively : 

Néminem laesit, he harmed no one. Cic. Némó pocta, no poet. Cic. 

2. Nidlius is the negative of 4//us, and is generally used adjectively, but it sometimes 
supplies the Genitive and Ablative of nó, which generally wants those cases : 

Nüllum animal, no anéimq/. Cic. Nüllius aurés, the ears of no one. Cic. 

8. Nullus and nihil are sometimes used for an emphatic non: 

Nüllus venit, he did not come. Cic. Mortui nulli sunt, the dead are not. Cic. 


458. Quivis, quilibet, ‘any one whatever,’ and quisque, * every- 
one,’ ‘each one,’ are general indefinites (190): 


Quaelibet rés, anything. Cie. Tudrum quisque necessáriorum, each one 
of your friends. Cic. 

1. Quisque with superlatives and ordinals is generally best rendered by aZ, or by 
ever, always ; with primus by very, possible: 

Epicüreos doctissimus quisque contemnit, a the most learned despise the Epicu- 
reans, or the most learned ever despise, ete. Cic. Primo quoque die, the earliest day 
possible, the very. ! first. Cic. 

2. Ut quisque—ita with the superlative in both clauses is often best rendered, the 
- more—the more: 

Ut quisque sibi plürimum confidit, ita máxime excellit, the more one confides in 
one's self, the more one excels. Cic. 


459. Alius means ‘another, sien ; alter, ‘the one,’ ‘the other’ 
(of two), ‘the second,’ ‘a second.’ They are often repeated : alius 
—alius, one—another - alii—alii, some—others ; alter—alter, the 
one—the other; alteri—ailteri, the one party—the other : 

Légatos alium ab alio aggreditur, Ae tamper's with the ambassadors one after 


another. Sall. Alii gloriae serviunt, alii pecüniae, some are slaves to glory, 
_athers to money. Cic. Quidquid negat alter, et alter, whatever one denies, the 
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other denies. Hor. Alter erit Tiphys, there will be a second Tiphys. Verg. 
Tü nune eris alter ab illo, you will now be next after him. Verg. Alteri 
dimieant, alteri timent, one party contends, the other fears. Cie. 


1. Alius or alter repeated in different cases, or combined with alias or aliter, often 
involves an ellipsis : 

Alius alia via civitàtem auxérunt, they advanced the state, one in one way, another 
én another. Liv. Aliter alii vivunt, some live in one way, others in another. Cic. 

2. After alius, aliter, and the like, atque, dc, and et often mean than: 

Non alius essem atque sum, J would not be otver than 1 am. Cie. 

9. When alter—alter refer to objects previously mentioned, the first alter usually 
refers to the latter object, but may refer to either: 

Inimicus, competitor, cum alteró—cum altero, an enema , € rival, with the latier— 
with the former. Cic. 

4. Uterque means both, each of two. In the plural it generally means both, each of 
two parties, but sometimes both, each of two persons or thin gs; regularly so with nouns 
which are plural in form but singular in sense: 

Utrique victériam erüdéliter exercébant, both parties made a cruel use of victory 
58ll. Palmas utrasque tetendit, he extended both his hands. Verg. 


CHAPTER V; 
SYNTAX OF VERBS. 


SECTION I. 
AGREEMENT OF VERBS.—USE OF VOICES. 
RULE XXXVI.—Agreement of Verb with Subject. 


460. A finite verb agrees with its subject in NUMBER 
and PERSON : 


Deus mundum aedificàvit, God made (built) the world. Cie. Ego reges 
€jécl, vos tyrannos intródücitis, J have banished kings, you introduce ty- 
rants. Cic. 

1, ParticipLes IN Compounp TrwsEs agree with the subject according 
to 438. See also 301, 1 and 2: 


Thébani aceüsaáti sunt, the Thebans were accused. Cie. 


Nore 1.—In the compound forms of the Infinitive, the participle in wm sometimes — 
occurs without any reference to the gender or number of the subject: ; 
Diffidentia futürum quae imperavisset, from doubt that those things which he had . 
commanded would take place. Sall. 4 
Nort 2.—A General or Indefinite subject is often denoted— | 
1) By the First or Third Person Plural, and in the Subjunctive by the Second Person - 
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Singular: dicimus, ‘ we ( people) say’; dicunt, ‘they say’; dicis, ‘you (any one) may 
say": 
Si beati esse volumus, f we wish to be happy. Cic. Agere quod agàs cónsiderütóé 
decet, you (one) should do considerately whatever you do (one does). Cic. 

2) By an Impersonal Passive: 

Ad fanum concurritur, they rush to the temple. Cic. Nisi cum virtüte vivatur, wn- 
less they live (unless one lives) virtwously. Cic. 

Norse 3.—For the Pronominal Subject contained in the verb, see 368, 2. 

Note 4.—For the Omission OF THE VERB, see 368, 3. 


461. Synresis.—Sometimes the predicate is construed accord- 
ing to the real meaning of the subject without regard to grammat- 
ical gender or number. Thus— 


1. With collective nouns, pars, multitüdó, and the like: 


Multitüdó abeunt, the multitude depart. Liv. Pars per agrós dilapsi, a 
part (some) dispersed through the fields. Liv. 

Nore 1.—Here muititudé and pars, though singular and feminine in form, are plu- 
ral and masculine in sense; see also 438, 6. Conversely, the Imperative singular may be 
used in addressing a multitude individually: 

Adde defectionem Siciliae, add (to this, soldiers) the revolt of Sicily. Liv. 

Norte 2.—Of two verbs with the same collective noun, the former is often singular. 
and the latter plural: 

Juventüs ruit certantque, the youth rush forth and contend. Verg. 


2. With milia, often masculine in sense : 

Caesi sunt tria milia, three thousand men were slain. Liv. 

9. With quisque, uterque, alius—alium, alter—alterum, and the like: 

Uterque édüeunt, they each lead out. Caes. Alter alterum videmus, we 
see each other, Cic. 

4, With singular subjects accompanied by an Ablative with cum: 


Dux cum principibus capiuntur, the leader with his chiefs is taken. Liv. 
Quid hic tantum hominum (= fot hominés) incedunt, why are so mang men 
coming hither? Plaut. See also 438, 6. 


5. With partim—partim in the sense of pars—pars: 


Bonorum partim nceessária, partim non necessária sunt, of good things 
some are necessary, others are not necessary. Cic. 


4.62. Sometimes the verb agrees, not with its subject, but with 
an APPOSITIVE or with a PREDICATE Noun: 


Volsinii, oppidum Tuscórum, concrematum est, Volsinii, a town of the 
Tuscans, was burned. Plin. Non omnis error stultitia est dicenda, not every 
error should be called folly, Cie. Pueri Trojanum dicitur agmen, the boys are 
called the Trojan band. V erg. 


Nore 1.—The verb regularly agrees with the appositive when that is urbs, oppidum, 
or civitds, in apposition with plural names of places, as in the first example. 
NorE 2.—The verb agrees with the predicate noun when that is nearer or more em 
. phatic than the subject, as in the second example. 
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Nore 3.—The verb sometimes agrees with a noun in a subordinate clause after quam. 
nisi, etc. : 
Nihil aliud nisi pax quaesita est, nothing but peace was sought. Cic. 


463. With Two or morE suBJECTS the verb agrees— 
I. With one subject, and is understood with the others: 


Aut morts spectari aut fortüna solet, either character or fortune às wont to 
be regarded. Cic. Homérus fuit et Hésiodus ante Romam conditam, Homer 
and Hesiod lived (were) before the founding of Rome. Cic. 


II. With all the subjects conjointly, and is accordingly in the plural 
number : 


Lentulus, Scipio periérunt, Lentulus and Scipio perished. Cic. Ego et 
Ciceró valemus, Cicero and I are well. Cie. Ta et "Tullia valctis, you and 
Tullia are well. Cic. 


1. With suBsEcTS DIFFERING IN PERSON, the verb takes the first person 
rather than the second, and the second rather than the third; see examples. 

2. For PAnTICIPLES IN Compounp TENSES, see 439. 

3. Two Sunsects AS A Unit.—Two singular subjects forming in sense a 
unit or whole, admit a singular verb: 

Senitus populusque intellegit, the senate and people (i. e., the state as a 
unit) understand. Cie. Tempus necessitasque postulat, time and necessity 
(i. e., the crisis) demand. Cic. 

4. Ne Avr or Nrc.—When the subjects connected by aut, vel, nec, | 
neque or seu, differ in person, the verb is usually in the plural; but when they © 
are of the same person, the verb usually agrees with the nearest subject: 

Haec neque ego neque ti fecimus, neither you nor I have done these things. 
Ter. Aut Brütus aut Cassius jüdicàvit, ether Brutus or Cassius judged. Cic. 


464. VorcEs.—With transitive verbs, a thought may at the pleas- 
ure of the writer be expressed either actively or passively. But— — 


II. That which in the active would be the subject must be put in the 7 
tive with a or ab for persons, and in the Ablative alone for things (415, I.; 420): 


I. That which in the active construction would be the object must be 
the subject in the passive; and— 


Deus omnia constituit, God ordained all things. A Ded omnia constitiita - 
sunt, all things were ordained by God. Cie. Dei providentia mundum ad-- 
ministrat, the providence of God rules the world. Dei providentid mundus - : 
B usur the world is ruled by the providence of God. Cic. 

465. The PassrvE Voice, like the Greek Middle,’ is sometimes 
equivalent to the Active with a reflexive pronoun : 


Lavantur in flüminibus, they bathe (wash themselves) in the rivers. Caes. 


1 Most Passive forms once had both a Jfiddle and a Passive meaning, as in Greek 
but in Latin the Middle or Reflewive meaning has nearly dine though rots 
to à certain extent in special verbs. 
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Non hic victoria vertitur, not upon this point (here) does victory turn (turn 
itself). Verg. 

1. INTRANSITIVE VERBS (193) have regularly only the active voice, but 
they are sometimes used impersonally in the passive: 

Curritur ad praetorium, they run to the praetorium (it is run to). Cie. 
Mihi cum iis vivendum est, / must live with them. Cic. 

Note.—Verbs which are usually intransitive are occasionally used transitively, es- 
pecially in poetry: 

Ego cir invideor, why am I envied? Hor. 

2. DEPoNENT VeErss, though passive in form, are in signification transitive 
or intransitive : 

Illud mirabar, / admired that. Cic. Ab urbe proficisci, to set out from 
the city. Caes. 


Nore 1.—Originally many deponent verbs seem to have had the force of the Greek 
Middle voice: gi/rior, ‘I boast myself, ‘I boast’; vescor, ‘I feed myself.’ 

Notre 2.—Semi-Deponents have some of the active forms and some of the passive, 
without change of meaning; see 268, 3. 


SECTION II. 
THE INDICATIVE AND ITS TENSES. 
I. PRESENT INDICATIVE. 


466. The Present Indicative represents the action of the verb 
as taking place at the present time: 

Ego et Ciceré valémus, Cicero and I are well. Cic. MHóe té rogo, 7 ask you 
for this. Cie. 


Norse.—The Present of the Active Periphrastic Conjugation denotes an intended ot 
future action; that of the Passive, a present necessity or duty: 

Bellum scriptürus sum, 7 intend to write the history of the war.! Sall. Legendus 
est hic oràtor, this orator ought to be read.! Cic. : 


467. Hence the Present Tense is used— 


I. Of actions and events which are actually taking place at the present 
time, as in the above examples. 

II. Of actions and events which, as belonging to all time, belong of 
course to the present, as general truths and customs: 

Nihil est amabilius virtüte, nothing is more lovely than virtue. Cic. 
Fortés fortüna adjuvat, fortune helps the brave. Ter. 

III. Of past actions and events which the writer wishes, for effect, to 
picture before the reader as present. The Present, when so used, is called 
the Historical Present : 


1 Scriptirus sum may be variously rendered, J intend to write, am about to write, 
am to write, am destined to write, etc.; legendus est means he ought to be read, de 


' serves to be read, must be read, etc. 
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Jugurtha vallo moenia circumdat, Jugurtha surrounded the city with a 
rampart. Sall. 

1. The Historica, Present? is used much more freely in Latin than in 
English. It is therefore generally best rendered by a past tense. 

2. The Present is often used of a present action which has been going on 
for some time, especially after jamd4à, jamdidum, ete. : 

Jamdiü ignoro quid agas, / have not known for a long time what you have 
been doing. Cic. 

3. The Present in Latin, as in English, may be used of authors whose 
works are extant: 

Xenophon tacit Soeratem disputantem, Xenophon represents Socrates dis- 
cussing. Cic. 

4, With dum, ‘ while,’ the Present is generally used, whether the action 
is present, past, or future: 

Dum ea parant,! Saguntum oppignabatur, while they were (are) making 
these preparations, Saguntuzi was attacked. Liv. Dum haee geruntur, Cae- 
sari nuntidtum est, while these things were taking place, it was announced to 
Caesar. Caes. 

Nore.—But with dwm, meaning as long as, the Present can be used only of prosent 
time. 

5. The Present is sometimes used of an action really future, especially in 
animated discourse and in conditions: 

Quam préndimus arcem, what stronghold do we seize, or are we to seize ? V erg. 
Si vincimus, omnia tüta erunt, 4f we conquer, all things will be safe. Sall. 

6. The Present is sometimes used of an attempted or intended action: 

Virtütem accendit, he tries to kindle their valor. Verg. Quid me terrés, | 
why do you try to terrify me? Vere. à 


II. Imperrecr INDICATIVE. 


468. The Imperfect Indicative represents the action as taking 
place in past time: | 
Stabant nobilissimi juvenes, there stood (were standing) most noble youths. 


Liv. Collés oppidum cingébant, Aills encompassed the town. Caes. Motürus. 
exercitum erat, he was intending to move his army. Liv. 


NorE.—For the Imperfect of the Periphrastic Conjugations in conditional sentences, - 
see 511, 2 | 


469. Hence the Imperfect is used especially— 


I. In linely description, whether of scenes or events: 
Ante oppidum planitiés patebat, before the town extended a plain. Gace 
Fulgentés gladios vidébant, they saw (were seeing) the gleaming swords. Cie. 
IL Of customary or repeated actions and events, often rendered was 
po etc. : j 


1 Hora the time denoted by parant i is pr scat relatively to oppugnabdtur, and them 
fore really past. 
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Prussniis epulàbátur more Persárum, Pausanias was wont to banquet in 
the Persvan style. Nep. 

1. ‘Lhe [inpeifect is sometimes used of an attempted or intended action: 1 

Sédavant tumultüs, they attempted to quell the seditions. Liv. 

2. The Imperfect is often used of a past action which had been going on 
for some time, especially with amd, jamdidum, ete. :! 

Domicilium Romae multos jam annos habebat, he had already for many 
years had his residence at Rome. Cic. 

3. The Latin sometimes uses the Imperfect where the English requires the 
Present : 2 

Pastum animantibus nátüra eum qui cuique aptus erat, comparavit, nature 
has prepared for animals that food which is adapted to each. Cie. 

Nore 1.— For the Jmperfect in LeTTEnRS, see 4.72, 1. 

Nore 2.—For the Descriptive Imperfect in N ARRAT:ON, see 471, 6. 

. Nore 3.— For the Historicat Tenses in expressions of Duty, PzorniETY, NECESSITY, 

eíc., see 476, 4. 


III. FurURE INDICATIVE. 


4'7O..'The Future Indicative represents the action as one which 
will take place in future time: 

Seribam ad te, / shall write to you. Cie. Nünquam aberràbimus, we shall 
never go astray. Cic. 

1. In Latin, as in English, the Future Indicative sometimes has the force of 
an Imperative : 

Curabis et scribis, you will take care and write. Cic. 

2. Actions which really belong to future time are almost invariably ex- 
pressed by the Future tense, though sometimes put in the Present in English: 

Nátüram si sequemur, nünquam aberrabimus, Zf we follow nature, we shall 
never go astray. Cic. 


IV. Perrect INDICATIVE. 


4'71. The Perfect Indicative has two distinct uses: 


I. As the PRESENT PERFECT or PERFECT DEFINITE, it represents 
the action as at present completed, and is rendered by our Perfect 
with have: 

Dé genere belli dixi, / have spoken of the character of the war. Cic. 

II. As the HisrorrcaL PERFECT or PERFECT INDEFINITE, it rep- 
resents the action simply as an historical fact : 


1 Observe that the peculiarities of the Present reappear in the Imperfect. This arises 
from the fact that these two tenses are precisely alike in representing the action in its 
progress, and that they differ only in £éme. The one views the action in the present, the 
Other transfers it to the past. 

* This occurs occasionally in the statement of general truths and in the description 
of natural scenes, but iu such cases the truth or the scene is viewed not from the present 
but from the past. 
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Miltiadés est accüsátus, AMltiades was accused. Nep. Quid factiri fuistis, 
what did you intend to do, or what would you have done? Cic. 


Nors.—For the Perfect of the Periphrastic Conjugations in conditional sentences, see 
476, 1. 


1. The Perfect is sometimes used— 

1) Instead of the Present to denote the suddenness of the action: 

Terra tremit, mortália corda stravit pavor, the earth trembles, fear over- 
whelms (has overwhelmed) the hearts of mortals. Verg. 

2) To contrast the past with the present, implyiag that what was true then 
ts not true now: 

Habuit, non habet, he had, but has not. Cic. Fuit Ilium, lium was. Verg. 

2. The Perfect Indicative with paene, prope, may often be rendered by 
might, would, or by the Pluperfect Indicative: 

Brütum non minus amo, paene dexi, quam té, J love Brutus not less, I 
might almost say, or [ had almost said, than I love you. Cie. 

3. The Latin sometimes employs the Perfect and Pluperfect where the 
English uses the Present and Imperfect, especially in repeated actions, and 
in verbs which want the Present (297): 

Meminit praeteritorum, he remembers! the past. Cic. Cum ad villam veni, 
hóc mé délectat, when / come (have come) to a villa, this pleases me. Cic. 
Memineram Paullum, J remembered Paullus. Cic. 

4. Conjunctions meaning as soon as? are usually followed by the Perfect ; 
sometimes by the Imperfect or Historical Present. But the Pluperfect is 
sometimes used, especially to denote the result of a completed action: 

Postquam cecidit Ilium, after (as soon as) lium fell, or had fallen. Verg. 
His ubi nàtum prosequitur? dietis, when he had addressed his son with these 
words. Verg. Postedquam consul fuerat, after he had been consul.* Cic. 
Anno tertio postquam profügerat. in the third year after he had fled. Nep. 

5. In SusorpinaTE CLAvsEs after cum (quum), 82, etc., the Perfect is some- 
times used of RerEATED Actions, GENERAL TruTus, and Customs :5 

Cum ad villam véni, hoc mé délectat, whenever 1 come (have come) to a 
_ villa, this delights me. Cie. 

Notr.—Ia such cases the principal clause generally retains the Present, as in the 
example just given, but in poetry and in late prose it sometimes admits the Perfect : 

Tulit punctum qui miscuit ütile dulci, he eins (has won) favor who combines (has 
combined) the useful with the agreeable. Hor. 


6. In AnrmaTep Narrative, the Perfect usually narrates the leading events, 
and the Imperfect describes the attendant circumstances: 

Cultum mütàvit, veste Médiea ütébitur, epulabatur more Persárum, he 
changed his mode of life, used the Median dress, feasted in the Fersian style. 


1 Literally, has recalled, and so remembers, as the result of the act. The Latin pre. 
sents the completed act, the English the result. 

? As postquam, ubi, ubi primum, ut, ut primum, simul atque (Ge), etc. 

3 Historical present; lit., when he attends. 

4 And so was then a man of consular rank, 

5 This use of the Latin Perfect corresponds to the Gnomic Aorist in Greek 
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Nep. Séin oppida recépérunt mürisque sé tenébant, they betook themselves 
into their towns and kept themselves within their walls. Liv. 

Nore 1.—The Compound Tenses in the Passive often denote the resu/t of the action. 
Thus, doctus est may mean either he has been instructed, or he is a learned man (lit., 
an instructed man): 

Fuit doctus ex diseiplinà Stoicorum, he was instructed in (lit., owt of) the learning 
of the Stoics. Cie. Nàvis paràta fuit, the vessel was ready (lit., was prepared). Liv. 

Note 2.—For the Perfect in LETTERS, see 472, 1. 

Norte 3.—For the Historical Tenses in expressions of Duty, Propriety, NECESSITY, 
‘te., see 4'76, 4. 


V. PLUPERFECT INDICATIVE. 


4'72. The Pluperfect Indicative represents the action as com- 
pleted at some past time: 


Pyrrhi temporibus jam Apolló versüs facere désierat, in the times of Pyr- 
rhus Apollo had already ceased to make verses.) Cie. Copids quis pro castris 
collocaverat, redüxit, he led back the forces which he had stationed before the 
camp. Caes. Cum esset Démosthenés, multi dratorés clari fuérunt et anteà 
fuerant, when Demosthenes lived there were many illustrious orators, and there 
had been before. Cic. 

1. In Lerrers, the writer often adapts the tense to the time of the reader, 
using the Imperfect or Perfect of present actions and events, and the Pluper- 
fect of those which are past: 2 

Nihil habébam quod scriberem; ad tuds omnés epistulàs rescripseram 
pridie,? 7 have (had) nothing to write ; I replied to all your letters yesterday. 
Cie. Pridie Idüs haee scripsi; eo dié? apud Pomponium eram cénátürus, 
I write this on the day before the Ides ; Iam going to dine to-day with Pom- 
ponius. Cio. 

2. The PrvuPEnrEcr after eum, si, etc., is often used of REPEATED Actions, 
GENERAL Tnurgs, and Customs : 5 

Si hostes déterrére néquiverant cireumveniébant, 2f they were (had been) 
unable? to deter the enemy, they surrounded them. Sall. 

Nore 1.—For the P/uperfect in the sense of the English Imperfect, see 471, 3. 
Nor 2.—For the Historical Tenses in expressions of Dury, PRoPRIETY, NECESSITY, 

etc., see 4'76, 4. 


1 Observe that désterat represents the action as already completed at the time desig- 
nated. 

. 2 This change is by no means uniformly made, but is subject to the pleasure ofthe 
writer. Itis most common near the beginning and the end of letters. 

3 Observe that the adverbs and the adverbial expressions are also adapted to the time 
of the reader. Heri, ‘ yesterday,’ becomes to the reader pr?d4é, ‘the day before '—i. e., 
the day before the writing of the letter. In the same way hodié, * to-day,’ ‘ras day,’ be- 
comes to the reader eo dé, ‘THAT day.’ 

* The Imperfect of the Periphrastie Conjugation is sometimes thus used of future 
events which are expected to happen before the receipt of the letter. Events which will 
be future to the reader as well as to the writer must be expressed by the Future. 

5 See the similar use of the Perfect, 471, 5. 

* That is, whenever they were unable. 
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VI. FvrvRE Perrect INDICATIVE. 


4783. The Future Perfect Indicative represents the action as 
one which will be completed at some future time: 

Romam cum vénero, scribam ad té, when I shall have reached Rome, I will 
write to you. Cic. Dum ti haee legés, ego illum fortasse convenero, when 
you read this, I shall perhaps have already met him. Cic. 

1. The Fururs Perreor is sometimes used to denote the complete accom- 
plishment of the work: 

Ego meum officium praestitero, J shall discharge my duty. Caes. 

2. The Future Prrrecr is sometimes found in conditional clauses where 
we use the Present: 

S1 interpretiri potuero, his verbis ütitur, ¢f Z cam (shall have been able 
to) understand him, he uses these words. Cic. 


VII. Use or THE INDICATIVE. 
RULE XXXVII.—Indicative. 
474. The Indicative is used in treating of facts: 


Deus mundum aedificavit, God made (built) the world. Cie. Nonne 
expulsus est patrià, was he not banished from his country? Cic. Hóc féct 
dum licuit, J did this as long as it was permitted. Cic. 

475. The Indicative is thus used in treating of facts— 

I, In Principal Clauses) whether Declarative as in the first example 
or Interrogative as in the second. 

II. In Subordinate Clauses. Thus— 

1. In Relative Clauses: 


Dixit id quod dignissimum ré publica fuit, he stated that which was most 
worthy of the republic. Cic. Quicquam bonum est, quod nón eum qui id 
possidet meliorem facit, is anything good which does not make him better who 
possesses it? Cic. 


NorE.—For the Subjwnctive in Relative Clauses, see 497; 500; 503; 507, 2, etc. 
2. In Conditional Clauses: 


Si haec civitds est, civis sum ego, if thés is a state, I am a citizen. Cic. 


"9 


Norx 1.—For the special uses of the Indicative in Conditional Sentences, see 508. 
Nore 2.—For the Subjunctive in Conditional Sentences, see 509; 510. 


9. In Conocessive Clauses : 


Quamquam intellegunt, tamen nünquam dicunt, although they understand, 
they never speak. Cic. 


Nors.—For the Subjunctive in Concessive Clauses, see 515. 


1 Including, of course, all simple sentences. 
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4, In Causal Clauses: 

Quoniam supplicatis décréta est, since a thanksgiving has been decreed. Cic. 
Quia honore digni habentur, because they are deemed worthy of honor. Curt. 

NorE.—For the Subjunctive in Causal Clauses, see 516; 5177. 

5. In Temporal Clauses : 

Cum quieseunt, probant, while they are silent they approve. Cic. Prius- 
quam lücet, adsunt, they are present before it is light. Cic. 

Nore.—For the Subjunctive in Temporal Clauses, see 519; 520; 521. 


4'76. SPECIAL UsEs.— The Indicative is sometimes used where 
our idiom would suggest the Subjunctive: 


l. The Zndicative of the Periphraslic Conjugations is often so used in 
the historical tenses, especially in conditional sentences (511, 2): 

Haee condició nón accipienda fuit, this condition should not have been ac- 
cepted. Cic. 

2. The Historical Tenscs of the Indicative, particularly the Pluper feet, 
are sometimes used for effect, to represent as an actual fact something 
which is shown by the context never to have become fully so: 

Viceramus, nisi recepisset Antonium, we should have (lit., had) conquered, 
bad he not received Antony. Cic. See 511, 1. 

3. Pronouns and Relative Adverbs, made general by being doubled or by 
assuming the suffix cunque (181, 3), take the Indicative: 

Quisquis est, is est sapiens, whoever he is, he is wise. Cic. Hóc ültimum, 
utcunque initum est, proelium fuit, this, however it was commenced, wus the 
last battle. Liv. Quidquid oritur, quilecumque est, causam habet, whatever 
comes into being, of whatever character it may be (lit., is), it has a cause. Cic. 

4. In expressions of Duty, Propriety, Necessity, Ability, and the like, 
the Latin often uses the Indicative, chiefly in the historical tenses, in a 
manner somewhat at variance with the English idiom: 

Non suscipi bellum oportuit, the war should not have been undertaken. 
Liv. Eum contuméliis onerásti, quem colere débébas, you have loaded with 
insults one whom you should have (ought to have) revered. Cic. Multos pos- 
sum bonos viros nominàre, J might name (lit., J am able tc same) many good 
men. Cie. Hane mécum poterás requiéscere noctem, you might rest (might 
have rested) with me this night. Verg. 

5. The Indicative of the verb sum is often used with longum, aequum, 
zequius, difficile, justum, melius, par, itilius, ete., in such expressions as 
longum est, ‘it would be tedious,’ melius erat, ‘it would have been better’: 

Longum est persequi ütilitàtes, 7 would be tedious (is a long task) to re- 
count the uses. Cie. Melius fuerat, promissum nón esse servátum, 7 would 
have been better that the promise should not have been kept. Cic. 


1 Literally, é£ was fitting or proper that the war should not be undertaken. 
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SECTION III. 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE 
AND ITS TENSES. 
477. The Latin Subjunctive* has two principal uses— 
L It may represent an action as WILLED or DESIRED : 


Amémus patriam, LET US LOVE owr country. Cic. 


IL It may represent an action as PROBABLE or POSSIBLE: 

Quaerat quispiam, some one MAY INQUIRE. Cic. 

4'78. TENsES IN THE SUBJUNCTIVE do nct designate the time of 
the action so definitely as in the Indicative. 

4'79. The Present SuBJUNCTIVE in principal clauses ? embraces 
in a vague and general manner both present and Suture time: ? 

Amémus patriam, let us love our country (now and ever). Civ. Quaerat 
quispiam, some one may (or will) inquire (at any time). Cic. 

480, The Imeerrect SvBjUNCTIVE in principal clauses relates 
sometimes to the past and sometimes to the present : 

Créderés victos, vanquished you would have thought them. Liv. Utinam 
possem, wowld that I were ab’e (now). Cic. 

481. The PERrEcT SunBjJUNOTIVE in principal clauses relates 
sometimes to the past, but more frequently to the present or fu- 
ture: 


1 The Latin Subjunctive, it will be remembered (p. 117, foot-note 4), contains the 
forms and the meaning of two kindred moods, the Subjunctive proper, and the Optative. 
In Latin, the forms characteristic of these two moods, used without any difference of mean- 
ing, are made to supplement each other. Thus, in the Present, the Optative forms 
are found in the First Conjugation, and the Subjwnctive forms in the Second, Third, and 
Fourth. In their origin they are only special developments of certain forms of the Pres- 
ent Indicative, denoting continued and attempted action. From this idea of attempted, 
action was readily developed on the one hand desire, will, as we attempt only what we 
desire, and on the other hand probability, possibility, as we shall very likely accomplish 
what we are already attempting. These two meanings, united in one word, lie at the 
basis of all Subjunctive constructions in Latin. On the origin, history, and use of the 
Subjunctive, see Delbrück, * Conjunctiv und Optativ? ; Curtius, * Verbum, IL, pp. 55-95; 
Draeger, II., pp. 439-143; Roby, II., pp. 202-848; also a paper by the author on ‘The 
Development of the Latin Subjunctive in Principal Clauses,’ Transactions Am. Phil. 
Assoc., 1879. 

? For the tenses of the Subjunctive in Subordinate clauses, see 490. 

* The Present Subjunctive in its origin is closely related both in form and in meaning 
to the Future Indicative. Thus, in the Third and Fourth Conjugations, no future forms 
for the Indicative have been developed, but Subjunctive and Optative forms supply their 
place, as regam, audiam (Subjunctive), and reges, reget, etc., and audiés, audiet, ete 
(Optative). 
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Fuerit malus civis, he may have been (admit that he was) a bad citizen. Cic. 
Né transieris! Ibérum, do not cross the Ebro (now or at any time). Liv. 


482. The PLUPERFECT SUBJUNCTIVE in principal clauses re- 
lates to the past : 


Utinam potuissem, would that I had been able, Cic. 


BEUIIGON IY, 


SUBJUNCTIVE IN PRINCIPAL CLAUSES. 


RULE XXXVIII.—Subjunctive of Desire, Command. 


483. The Subjunctive is used to represent the action 
NOT AS REAL, but AS DESIRED: 


Valeant cives, MAY the citizens BE WELL. Cic. -Amémus patriam, LET US 
LOVE our country. Cic. A nobis diligatur, LET HIM BE LOVED by ws. Cic. 
Seribere né pigrére, DO not NEGLECT (0 write. Cic. 


1. The Subjunctive of Desire is often accompanied by utinam, and some- 
times, especially in the poets, by wt, si, 0 st: 

Utinam conta efficere possim, may J be able to. accomplish my endeavors. 
Cie. Ut illum di perdant, would that the gods would destroy him. Ter. 

2. Force or Trnses.—The Present and Perfect imply that the wish may 
be fulfilled ; the Imperfect and Pluperfect, that it can not be fulfilled: 

Sint beati, may they be happy. Cic. Né transieris Ibérum, do not cross the 
Ebro. Liv. Utinam possem, utinam potuissem, would that I were able, would 
that I had been able. Cic. 

Nore.—The Imperfect and Pluperfect may often be best rendered should, should 
have, ought to have: 

Hóe diceret, he should have said this. Cie. Mortem oppetiissés, you should have 
met death, Cic. 

3. Nucatives.—With the Subjunctive of Desire, the negative is n2, rarely 
non ; with a conncetive, neve, neu, rarely neque: 

Ne audeant, let them not dare. Cie. Non recédàmus, let us not recede. Cio. 
Ames diei pater, neu sinàs, eto., may you love to be called father, and may you 
not permit, ete. Hor. Néve minor neu sit productior, let it be neither shorter 
nor longer. Hor. 

NorE.— Nédum, ‘ not to say,’ ‘much less,’ is used with the Subjunctive : 

Vix in téctis frigus vitàtur, nédum in mari sit facile abesse ab injürià, the cold és 
avoided with difficulty in our houses, much less is it easy to escape (to be absent from) 
injury on the sea. Cic. 

4. The first person of the Subjunctive is often found in earnest or solemn 
AFFIRMATIONS : 


1 Observe that the Perfect thus used does not at all differ in time from the Present, 
but that it calls attention to the completion of the action. 
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Moriar, si putó, may I die, if I think. Cic. Nésim salvus, si seribo, may 1 
not be safe, if I write. Cic. Sollicitat, ita vivam, as J live, it troubles me Cic. 

5. The Subjunctive of Desire is sometimes used in RELATIVE CLAUSES: 

Quod faustum sit, régem create, elect a king, and may it be an auspicious 
event (may which be auspicious). Liv. Senectüs, ad quam utinam pervenia- 
tis, old age, to which may you attain. Cic. 


Nore.—For the Subjunctive of Desire in Subordinate Clauses, see 486, III., note, 
with foot-note. 


6. Modo, modo ne, may accompany the Subjunctive of Desire ; 
Modo Juppiter adsit, only le Jupiter be present. Verg. Modo ne laudent, 
only let them not praise. Cic. 


484, The Subjunctive of Desire may be in meaning— 
I. OPraTIVE, as in prayers and wishes : 


Sint beàti, may they be happy. Cie. Di bene vertant, may the gods cause 
tt to turn out well. Plaut. 


II. Horrative, as in exhortations and entreatics : 

Consulimus bonis, /e «s consult for the good. Cie. 

III. Concessrve, as in admissions and concessions - 

Fuerint pertinacés, grant (or admit) that they were obstinate. Cic. 


IV. DuPEnATIVE, as in mild commands, admonitions, warnings, etc., used 
chiefly in prohibitions : 


Illum jocum né sis aspernátus, do not despise that jest. Cie. Seribere né 


pigrére, do not neglect to write. Cic. 


Nore 1.--In prohibitions, the Perfect tense is generally used : 

Né trànsieris Ibérum, do not cross the Ebro. Liv. 

Note 2.—Except in prohibitions, the Second Person Singular in the best prose is 
used almost exclusively of an indefinite you, meaning one, any one: 

Isto bond ütàre, you should use (i. e., one should use) that advantage. Cic. 


V. DELIBERATIVE, as in deliberative questions, to ask what should be : 


Huic cédámus, hüjus condiciones audiamus, shall we yield? to him, shall 
we listen to his terms ? Cic. Quid facerem, what was Ito do ?3 Verg. 


RULE XXXIX.—Potential Subjunctive. 


485. The Subjunctive is used to represent the action 
NOT AS REAL, but AS POSSIBLE: 


Hic quaerat quispiam, here some one MAY INQUIRE. Cie. Tta laudem én- 
ventas, thus you WILL (or MAY) OBTAIN praise, Ter. Tta amicos pares, thus 
YOU WILL MAKE friends. Ter. Vix dicere ausim, 1 SHOULD scarcely DARE to 


} Here ifa vtvam means, may I $0 live (i. e., may I live only in case this is truc). 
? Or, ought we to yield, is it your wish that we should yield f 
S Or, what should I have done? 


E 
‘ 
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say. Liv. Créderés victos, vanquished you would have thought them. Liv. 
Forsitan quaeratis,’ perhaps you may inquire. Cic. Hóc némó dixerit, no 
one would say this. Cic. Quis dubitet (= némo dubitat), who would doubt 
(or who doubts — no one doubts)? Cic. Hoc quis ferre possit, who would 
be able to endure this? Cie. j 


Nore 1.—In the Potential Subjunctive, the Perfect often has nearly the same force as 
the Present, and the Imperfect is often used where we should expect the Pluperfect: 
dicerés, ‘you would have said’; créderés, putdrés, * you would have thought’; vidérés, 
cernerés, ‘you would have seen’: 

Ta Platonem lauddveris, you wouLp PRAISE Plato, Cic. Maesti, eréderés victés, 
redeunt in castra, sad, vanquished YOU WOULD HAVE THOUGHT them, they returned to 
the camp. Liv. 

Note 2.—On Tenses, see also 478-482. 

Nore 8.— The Second Person Singular, especially of the Imperfect, is often used of an 
indefinite you, meaning one, any one: créderés, ‘you would have thought,’ ‘any one 
would have thought.’ ^ 

4&0. In the Potential sense, the Subjunctive is used— 

I. In Declarative Sentences, to express an affirmation modestly, doubtfully, 
or conditionally ; see examples. 

Nore 1.—Thus, in the language of politeness and modesty, the Potential Subjunctive 
is often used in verbs of wishing and thinking: velim, ‘1 should wish, for vold, * I 
wish’; nolim, ‘I should be unwilling’; eam, *I should prefer’: 

Ego cénseam, J should think, or I am inclined to think. Liv. Mihi dari velim, Z 
should like to have it given to me. Cic. 

Note 2.—The Potential Subjunctive is used in the conclusion of conditional sen- 
tences; see 507, 1, with foot-note. 

II. In Znterrogative Sentences, to ask not what is, but what is likely to 
be, what may be or would be, generally implying a negative answer, as in 
the last two examples under the rule. 

Notr.—The Subjunctive with wz, with or without the interrogative ne, occurs in ques- 


tions expressive of impatience or surprise :? 
Té ut illa res frangat, how should anything subdue you? Cic. Egone ut mentiar, 


that I should speak falsely? Plaut. 


III. In Subordinate Clauses, whatever the connective, to represent the 
action as possible rather than real : 

Quamquam epulis careat senectüs, though old age may be without its feasts. 
Cie. Quoniam non possent, since they would not be able. Caes. Ubi rés pos- 
ceret, whenever the case might demand. Liv. 


NorE.—From the Subjunctive of Desire and the Potential Subjunctive in principal 
clauses have been developed the various uses of the Subjunctive in subordinate clauses.? 


1 After forsitan — fors sit an, ‘the chance may be whether,’ ‘perhaps,’ the Sub- 
junctive was originally in an indirect question (529), but it may be best treated as Poten- 
tial. So also with forsan and fortasse. 

2 Some grammarians assume an ellipsis of a predicate, as crédibile est, fier? potest, ete. 

3 Thus, the Subjunctive of Desire is used in final, conditional, and concessive 
clauses; the Potential Subjunctive in clauses of result, and in various others denoting 
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SECTION V. 


THE IMPERATIVE AND ITS TENSES. 
RULE XL.—Imperative. 


487. The Imperative is used in comMANDS, EXHORTA 


TIONS, and ENTREATIES : 

Jüstitiam cole, practice justice. Cic. Ti né céde malis, do not yield to 
misfortunes. Verg. Si quid in té peccàvi, ignosce, if I have sinned against 
you, pardon me. Cic. 


1. The Present Imperative corresponds to the Imperative in English: 

Jüstitiam cole, practice justice. Cic. Pérge, Catilina, go, Catiline. Cic. 

2. The FurvRE IurznaTIVE corresponds to the imperative use of the Eng- 
lish Future with shadd, or to the Imperative Jet, and is used— 

1) In commanps involving future rather than present action: 

Rem penditote, you shall consider the subject. Cic. Cras petito, dabitur, 
ask to-morrow, it shall be granted. Plaut. 

2) In LAWS, ORDERS, PRECEPTS, etc., especially in PROHIBITIONS: 

Consulés nemini pàrento, the consuls shall be subject to no one. Cic. Salis 
populi supréma lex esto, the safety of the people shall be the supreme law. Cic. 

Norz.—The general distinction between the Present Imperative and the Future is 
often disregarded, especially in poetry : ! 

Ubi aciem videris, tum ordinés dissipà, when you shall see the line of battle, then 
scatter the ranks, Liv. Quoniam supplicatidé décréta est, celebratote illos diés, since a 
thanksgiving has been decreed, celebrate those days. Cic. 

8. An Imperative clause may be used instead of a Conditional clause: 

Lacésse, jam vidébis furentem, provoke him (i. e., if you provoke him), 
you will at once see him frantic. Cic. 

4. The place of the Imperative may be supplied by the Subjunctive of De- 
sire (483), or by the Future Indicative: | 

Né audeant, let them not dare. Cic. Quod optimum videbitur, facies, you 
will do what shall seem best. Cic. 


488, In prohibitions or negative commands, the negative né, rarely 
non, accompanies the Imperative, and if a connective is required, néve or 
neu is generally used, rarely neque: 

Ta né céde malis, do not yield to misfortunes. Verg. Hominem mortuum 
in urbe né sepelito, néve ürito, thou shalt not bury nor burn a dead body in the 
city. Cio. ? 


what is /ékely to be. Moreover, from these two leading uses was developed the idea ofa 
conceived or assumed action, which probably lies at the foundation of all the other uses _ 
of this mood, as in causal and temporal clauses, in indirect questions, and in the © 
subordinate clauses of the indirect discourse. : 

1 Thus the Future is especially common in certain verbs; and, indeed, in some verbs . 
as scid, memini, etc., it is the only form in common use. 
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4&9. Instead of né with the Present Imperative, the best prose writers 
generally use— 

1) Noli and nolite with the Infinitive: 

Nolite putàre, do not think (be unwilling to think). Cio. 

2) Fac n or cavé, with the Subjunctive: 

Fac né quid aliud eürés hoc tempore, do not attend to anything else at this 
time. Cic. Cavé facids, beware of doing it, or see that you do not do it. Cic. 

8) .Ne with the Perfect Subjunctive, rarely with the Present; see 484, 
IV., note 1. 

io Cet COON EVI. 


MOODS IN SUBORDINATE CLAUSES. 
I. TENSES OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE IN SUBORDINATE CLAUSES. 


490. In subordinate clauses the tenses of the Subjunctive con- 
form to the following rule : 


RULE XLI.—Sequence of Tenses. 


491. Principal tenses depend upon principal tenses ; 
historical upon historical : 


Nititur ut vincat, he strives to conquer. Cic. Néméd erit qui cénseat, 
there will be no one who will think.! Cic. Quaesieras nónne putàrem, you 
had asked whether I did not think. Cic. Ut honore dignus essem laboravi, 
I strove to be worthy of honor. Cic. 


492. In accordance with this rule, the Subjunctive dependent upon 
a principal tense,” present, future, future perfect, is put— 

1, In the Present, to denote incomplete action : 

Quaeritur cir dissentiant, the question is asked why they disagree. Cic. 
Némó erit qui ccnseat, there will be no one who will think. Cic. 

NorE.—Observe that in these examples the action denoted by the Subjunctive belongs 
either to the present time or to the future. 

2. In the Prrrect, to denote completed action: 

Quaeràmus quae vitia fuerint, Ze us inquire what faults there were. Cic. 
Rogitabit mé ubi fuerim, he will ask me where I have been. Ter. 


Norz 1.—In the sequence of tenses, the Perfect is occasionally treated as a prin- 
cipal tense: ? 

___ Obiitus es quid dixerim, vou have forgotten what I said. Cic. 

Nore 2.—For further illustrations of the sequence of tenses, see 493, 2, note 2. 


1 The Present Subjunctive generally denotes present time in relation to the principal 
verb. Accordingly, vincat depending upon the present, nititur, denotes present time, 
while cénseat depending upon the future, erit, denotes future time. 

? For the treatment of the Perfect in the sequence of tenses, see 495. 
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499. The Subjunctive dependent upon an historical tense, imperfect, 
historical perfect, pluperfccet, is put— 

l. In the Iwrznrzcr, to denote incomplete action : 

Timébam né évenirent ea, 7 «as fearing that those things would take place 


(i. e., at some future time). Cie. Quaesierds nonne putàrem, you had in- 
quired whether I did not think (i. e., at that time). Cio. 


Norr.—Observe that in these examples the time of the action denoted by the Sub- 
junctive is either the same as that of the principal verb or subsequent to it. 


2. In the PrurEnrzcr, to denote completed action: 


Themistoclés, cum Graeciam liberasset, expulsus est, Themistocles was 
banished, though he had liberated Greece. Cic. 


Norz 1.—The Pluperfect after an historical tense, like the Perfect after a principal | 


tense, may represent the action as completed in future time; see 496, II. 
Nore 2.—The sequence of tenses may be further illustrated as follows : ! 


Nescit quid facias, He knows not what you are doing. 

Nesciet quid facias, He will not know what you will do.2 

Nesciverit quid facias, He will not have known what you will do. 

Nescit quid féceris, He knows not what you have done, or what you d id? 
Nesciet quid féceris, He will not know what you will have done.4 
Nesciverit quid fécer's, He will not have known what you will have done. 
Nesciébat quid facerés, He did not know what you were doing.® 

Nescivit quid facerés, He did not know what you were doing.5 
Nesciverat quid facerés, He had not known what you were doing. 
Nesciébat quid fécissés, He did not know what you had done. 

Nescivit quid févissés, He did not know what you had done. 

Nesciverat quid fécissés, He had not known what you had done. 


494, The periphrastic forms in rus and dus conform to the general 
rule for the sequence of tenses: 
Incertum est quam longa vita futüra sit, 4 4s uncertain how long life will 


continue. Cic. Incertum erat quo missüri classem forent, 4£ was uncertain . 


whither they would send the fleet. Liv. 


495. PrEcULIARITIES IN SEQUENCE. — The following peculiarities — 


in the sequence of tenses deserve notice : 

I. In the sequence of tenses the Latin Perfect is generally treated as 
an historical tense, even when rendered with have, and thus admits the 
Imperfect or Pluperfect : 


Quoniam quae subsidia habérés exposul, * nune dicam, since I have shown 


1 Itis not intended to give all the possible meanings of the Subjunctive clauses here 
used, but simply to illustrate the sequence of tenses. 


? Or, he will not know what you are doing. Thus, quid facids may represent the : 
direct question, guid faciés, * what shall you do?’ or quid. facvs,'whatare you doing?! — — 


3 Or, what you were doing. 
* Or, what you have done, or what you did. 
5 Or, chat you would do. Nescivit may sometimes be red, he has not known. 


$ Exposu?, though best rendered by our Perfect Definite with have, is in the Latin 


i oss 
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what aids you have, I will now spea*, Cic. Haec nón ut vos excitárem locü- 
tus sum, J have not spoken this to arouse (that I might arouse) you. Cio. 
Nors.—For the Perfect as a principal tense, see 492, 2, note 1. 


IL. The Historical Present (461, 111.) is generally treated as an historical 
tense, but sometimes as a principal tense: 

Persuaddet Casticd ut régnum oceuparet, he persuaded Casticus to seize the 
government. Caes. Ubii orant ut sibi parcat, the Ubii implore him to spare 
them. Caes. 


Note.—The Historical Present includes the Present used of authors (467, 3), the 
Present with dwm (467, 4), the Historical Infinitive (536, 1), eto. : 

Chrysippus disputat Aethera esse eum quem hominés Jovem appellirent, Chrysippus 
contends that he whom men call Jupiter is Aether. Cic. 

III. The Zmperfect Subjunctive, even when it refers to present time, as 
in conditional sentences, is generally treated as an historical tense, though 
sometimes as a principal tense: 


Nisi ineptum putárem, jüràrem mé ea sentire quae dicerem, if J did not 


think it improper, 1 would take an oath that I believe those things which I say. 


Cie. Memoràáre possem quibus in locis hostés populus Romanus füderit, 7 
might state in what places the Roman people routed the enemy. Sall. 


IV. The Perfect Infinitive is generally treated as an historical tense, but 
the Present and the Muture Infinitive, the Present and the Future Participle, 
as also Gerunds and Supines, share the tense of the verb on which they 
depend, as they express only relative time (587, 550): 


Satis videor docuisse, hominis nátüra quanto anteiret animantes, 7 think I 
have sufficiently shown how much the nature of man surpasses that of the other 
animals (lit., surpassed animals). Cic. Spéro fore! ut contingat, 7 hope it will 
happen. Cic. Non spéraverat fore ut ad sé deficerent, he had not hoped that 
they would revolt to him. Liv. Mistrunt Delphos consultum quidnam face- 
rent, they sent to Delphi to ask what they should do. Nep. 


V. Clauses containing. a general truth usually conform to the law for 
the sequence of tenses, at variance with the English idiom: 

Quanta conscientiae vis esset, ostendit, he showed how great 1s the power of 
conscience. Cic. 

VI. Clauses denoting consequence or result generally express absolute 
time, and are thus independent of the law of sequence? They thus admit 
the Present or Perfcet after historical tenses : 


Epaminondas fidé sic üsus est, ut possit jidicari,? Zpaminondas used such 


treated as the Historical Perfect. The thought is as follows: Since in the preceding 
topics I set forth the aids which you have, I will now speak, etc. 

1 Literaily, J hope it will be that it may happen. Here fore shares the tense of 
spérd, and is accordingly followed by the Present, contingat; but below it shares the 


_ tense of spérdverat, and is accordingly followed by the Imperfect, deficerent. 


? This peculiarity arises from the fact that the result of a past action may itself be 
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Jidelity that it may be judged. Nep. Adeo excellébat Aristides abstinentia, 
ut Justus sit appellatus, Aristides so excelled in self-control, that he has been 
called the Just. Nep. 


VII. For the sequence of tenses in the indirect discourse, see 525. 


496, Furvrse Time 1N THE SuBsUNCTIVE.—When the Future is used in 
the principal clause, the Future and Future Perfect tenses, wanting in the 
Latin Subjunctive, are supplied in the subordinate clauses as follows: 

I. The Future is supplied—(1) after a principal tense by the PRESENT, 
and (2) after an historical tense by the IMPERFECT: 


Omnia sic agentur ut bellum sédétur,! all things shall be so managed that 
the war will be brought to a close. Cic. Loquébantur, etiam cum vellet Caesar, 
sese non esse pügnátüros, they were saying that they would not fight even when 
Caesar should wish it. Caes. 


II. The Future Perfect is supplied—(1) after a principal tense by the 
PerreEct, and (2) after an historical tense by the PrLuPERFECT: 


Respondet si id sit factum, sé nocitürum ntmini, he replies that 4f this 
should be done (shall have been done) he will harm no one. Caes.  Appàrébat 
régnatirum, qui vicisset, 4£ was evident that he would be king who should con- 
quer. Liv. 


Nore 1.— The Future and the Future Perfect tenses are often supplied in the same 
way, even when the Future does not occur in the principal clause. provided the idea of 
future time can be easily inferred from the context : 

Vereor né laborem augeam, J fear that I shall increase the labor. Cie. Quid diés 
ferat incertum est, what a day uill bring forth is uncertain. Cie. Quid hostés con- 
silii caperent, exspectàbant, they waited to see what plan the enemy would adopt. 
Caes. Délitui, dum véla dedissent, J hid myself until they should have set sail. Verg. 

Nore 2.—When the idea of future time must be especially emphasized in the sub- 
ordinate clause, the periphrastie forms in rvs are used : 2 

Incertum est quam longa vita futüra sit, 4£ 4s uncertain how long life will continue. 
Cie. Incertum erat qué missüri clissem forent, 4? was uncertain whither they would 
send the fleet. Liv. 

Nore 3.—The Future Perfect is sometimes supplied in the Passive by futuirus sim 
and futurus essem with the Perfect Participle: 2 

Non dubitó quin confecta jam res futüra sit, Z do not doubt that the thing will have 
been already accomplished. Cie. 


present, and may thus be expressed by a principal tense. When the result belongs to 
the present time, the Present is used: possit judicadri, ‘may be judged now’; when it 
is represented as completed, the Perfect is used: sit appelldtus, * has been called (i. e., 
even to the present day); but when it is represented as simultaneous with the action 
on which it depends, the Imperfect is used in accordance with the general rule (491). 

1 Sédétur, referring to the same time as agentur, and vellet, referring to the same 
time as esse pugnaturcs, both denote future time. * 

? Other traditional periphrastie forms, rarely used in either voice, are—for the Fu- 
TURK, futirum sit ut with the Present Subjunctive, and fufürwm esset ut with the Im- - 
perfect; and for the FuTuRE Prrrecr, futurum sit ut with the Perfect, and futurum — 
esset ut with the Pluperfect. i 
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IL. SuBJUNCTIVE IN CLAUSES OF PURPOSE. 
RULE XLII. Purpose. | 


497. The Subjunctive is used to denote Punrosz:' 
I. With the relative qui, and with relative adverbs, as ubi, unde, etc.: 


Missi sunt qui (—wf£ 2) consulerent Apollinem, they were sent TO CONSULT 
Apollo (who should, or that they should). Nep. Missi sunt délecti qui 
Thermopylàs oceuparent, picked men were sent TO TAKE POSSESSION OF Zher- 
mopylae. Nep. Domum, ubi habitaret, legit, he selected a house where he 
might dwell (that he might dwell in it) Cic. Locum petit, unde (= wt 
inde) hostem invadat, he sceks a position from which he may (that from it 
he may) attack the enemy. Liv. 


II. With ut, n8, ‘quod, quominus, quó minus: 


Enititur ut vincat, he strives that HE MAY CONQUER. Cic. Pünit né peecetur, 
he punishes that crime May not BE commitreD. Sen. Légum idcircó servi 
sumus, ut liberi esse possimus, we are servants of the law for this reason, 
that we may be free. Cic. Medicd dare qué sit studidsior, to give to the phy- 
sician, that (by this means) he may be more attentive. Cic. Non recüsàvit 
quominus poenam subiret, he did not refuse to submit to punishment. Nep. 

1. Ut or uti and ne are the usual conjunctions in clauses denoting purpose. 
A correlative, éde0, édeircó, e0, etc., sometimes precedes, as in the third ex- 
ample under II. 

Nors.— With a connective n2 becomes néve, new, rarely neque; see 483, 8: 

Légem tulit nó quis acciisirétur néve multàrétur, he proposed a law that no one 
should be accused or punished. Nep. 

2. Quo, * by which,’ ‘that,’ is sometimes used in clauses denoting purpose, 
especially with comparatives, as in the fourth example under II. Quominus, 
‘by which the less,’ ‘that thus the less,’ ‘that not,’ is simply gud with the 
comparative minus. It is sometimes used after Sone of hindering, opposing, 
and the like, as in the last example under II. 

Note.— Quo sétius also occurs in the sense of gudminus; see Cic. Inv., II., 45. 


498. CLAusES or Purpose readily pass into Object Clauses,* 


! The Subjunctive of Purpose is doubtless in origin a Subjunctive of Desire, express- 
ing the desire or command implied in the action of the principal verb: T6 rogó ut eum 
juvés, I ask you to aid him (I ask you, so aid him). Here the second clause, originally 
independent, contains the desire, wish, involved in rogd. Vereor nó laborem augeam, 
I fear that I shall increase the labor (Y fear, let me not increase the labor) Praest6 
erit pontifex, qui comitia habeat, the pontiff will be present to hold the comitia (the 
pontiff will be present, let him hold the comitia) Liv. See Delbrück, * Conjunetiv und 
Optativ,’ pp. 59-62. 

? An Object Clause is one which has become virtually the object of a verb. Thus, in 
‘opto ut id audiatis, the clause ut id audit. 2tés has become the object of opt, * I desire’ 
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but they still retain the MUNERE Thus the Subjunctive is 
used— 


I. With verbs signifying DzstrmE and its Expression; hence decision, 
decree, etc. :! 

Opto ut id audiatis, J desire (pray) that you may hear this. Cie. Ut mihi 
aedés aliquàs condüeàs voló, 7 wish that you would hire a house for me. Plaut. 
Senatus cénsuerat, uti Aeduos dcfenderet, the senate had decreed that he should 
defend the Aedui. Caes. Servis imperat ut filiam défendant, he commands 
has servants to defend his daughter. Cic. Té hortor ut legis, F exhort you to 
read. Cic. Té rogo ut eum juvés, J ask you to aid him. Cic. A rége peti- 
verunt né inimicissimum suuin sécum habéret, they asked from the king that. 
he would not keep his worst enemy with him. N ep. 

NorE.— Verbs of DETERMINING, DECIDING—statud, ci nstitud, décernd, etc. — generally 
take the Subjunctive when a new subject is introduced, otherwise the Injinitive (533, 
L1): 

: Constituerat, ut tribünus quererótur, Ze had. arranged tiat the tribune should enter 
the complaint. Sall. Senatus décrévit, darent operam cónsulés, the senate decreed that 
the consuls should attend to it. Sall. Manére décrévit, he decided to remain. N ep. 


IL With verbs and expressions denoting Errorr (striving oe a pur- 
pose, attaining a purpose) or Imputse (urging to effort) :? 


Contendit ut vineat, he strives to conquer. Cic. Cutravi ut bene viverem, 

1 took care to lead a good life. Sen. Effécit ut imperator mitterctur, he caused 
a commander to be sent (attained his purpose). Nep.  Movémur ut*boni 

| Simus, ate are influenced to be good. Cie. 

Nore 1.—Some verbs of ENDEAVORING, STRIVING, as cónor, contendo, nitor, studeo, 
and Zenf2, generally take the Infinitive when no new subject is introduced; see 533: 

Locum oppügnàre contendit, he proceeds to storm the city. Caes. Tentabs dé hoe 
dicere, [will attempt to speak of this. Quint. 3 
: Nore 2.— Uf with the Subjunctive sometimes forms with facéo or ago, rarely with est, 
a circumlocution for the Indicative : facto ut dicam = dico; facio ut scribam = scribo : 

Invitus facio ut recorder, I unwillingly recall. Cic. 


IIT. With verbs and expressions denoting Fran, ANXIETY, DANGER; 3 


Timeo, ut labores sustineas, / fear that you will not endure the labors! 
Cie. Timébam né évenirent ea, 7 feared that those things would happen. Cic. 
Vereor né laborem augeam, J uM that I shall inerease the labor.* Cic... Pericu- 
lum est né ille té verbis obruat, there is danger that he will overwhelm you 
weth words. Cic. 


Norte 1.—By a difference of idiom, ut must here be rendered by that not, and né by 
that or lest, The Latin treats the clause as a wish or purpose.* 


1 As opto, postulo; cénsed, décernd, statuo, constituo, ete.; voló, malo ; admoneb, 
moneo, hortor; oro, rogo; imperd, praecipio, etc. A 

2. As anitor, contendo, studed; curd, id ago, operam dé, ete.; facio, eficio, im- 
petro, consequor, etc.; cogo, àmpello, moveo, ete. t 

3 As metuo, tanen. vereor; periculum est, cura est, ete. 

* The Subjunctive of Desire is manifest if we make the subordinate clause inde 


». 
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Note 2,— After verbs of FEARING, né nón is sometimes used for w/—regularly so after 
negative clauses: 

Vereor né non possit, 7 fear that he will not be able. Cic. 

Note 3.—Verbs of FEARING admit the Jnjinitive in the same sense as in English: 

Vereor laudàre, J fear (hesitate) to praése.! Cic. 


499, PECULIARITIES.—Expressions of Purpose present the fol- 
lowing peculiarities : 


1. Ut n6, rarely ut nOn, is sometimes used for n8: 


Praedixit, ut ne légdtds dimitterent, he charged them not to (that they 
should not) release the delegates. Nep. Ut plüra non dicam, not to say more 
(i. e., that I may not). Cio. 


2. Ut is sometimes omitted, especially after voló, nolo, malo, facio, and 
after verbs of DIRECTING, URGING, etc. Ne is often omitted after cavé: 


Ta velim sis, J desére that you may be. Cic. Fac habeas, see (make) that 
you have. Cic. Senatus décrévit darent operam consules, the senate decreed 
that the consuls should see to it. Sall. Cavé faciás, beware of doing tt, or see 
that you do not do it. Cic. 


NorE.—Clauses with wt or né are sometimes inserted parenthetically in sentences : 
Amicos, optimam vitae, ut ita dicam,? suppellectilem, /riends, the best treaswre (furni- 
ture), su to speak, of life. Cic. 


9. Clauses of Purpose sometimes pass into Substantive Clauses, which, 
like indeclinable nouns, are used in a variety of constructions : 


Per eum stetit quominus dimicàrctur,? 2 was owing to him (stood through 
him) that the battle was not fought. Caes. Volé ut mihi respondeàs,? J wish 
that you would answer me. Cic. Fécit pàcem his condicionibus, né qui ad- 
ficerentur exsilio,? he made peace on these terms, that none should be punished 
with exile. Nep. 


Norr 1.—For the Different Forms of Substantive Clauses, see 540. 

Nore 2.—Clauses with quominus sometimes lose the original idea of Purpose and 
denote Result :4 

Non déterret sapientem mors quominus réi püblicae consulat, death does not deter 
a wise man from deliberating for the republic. Cic. 


pendent, as it was originally : 7 fear, so may you endure the labors, an affirmative wish; 
I fear, may I not increase the labor, a negative wish; hence né. 

1 Compare vereor laudare, * I fear TO PRAISE,’ with rereor né laudem, ‘I fear THAT 
I SHALL PRAISE.’ 

2 The Subjunctive in this and similar clauses may be explained either as a Subjunc- 


- tive of Purpose dependent upon a verb understood, or as a Subjunctive of Desire; see 


483. 

3 In the first example, the clause guéminus dimicdrétur has become apparently the 
subject of stetit ; in the second, wt mihi respondeas, the object of voló ; and in the third, 
né qui adficerentur exsilio, an appositive to condicionibus. 

4 Such a transition from Purpose, denoting an Intended Result, to a Simple Result 
is easy and natural. 
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III. SugBJUNcTIVE IN CLAUSES OF RESULT. 
RULE XLIII.—Result. 


500. The Subjunctive is used to denote REsurT'— 


I. With the relative qui, and with relative adverbs, as ubi, unde, cir 
etc. : 


Non is sum qui (= w£ ego) his àfar, I am not such a one as TO vsk these 
things. Cie. Innocentia est adfectió talis anim, quae (= wt ea) noceat n&mini, 
innocence 4s such a state of mind as iN3URES no one, OY d$ TO INJURE 20 one. Cic. 
Neque quisquam fuit ubi nostrum jis obtinérémus, nor was there any one 
with whom (where) we could obtain our right. Cie. Est vero ear quis Jüno- 
nem laedere nolit, there is indeed a reason why (so that) one would be wnwill- 
ing to offend Juno. Ovid. i. 

II. With ut, ut nón, quin: 

Ita vixit ut Athéniénsibus esset cárissimus, he so lived that HE was very 
dear to the Athenians. Nep. Ita laudo, ut non pertimeéscam, I so praise as not 
TO FEAR. Cic. Ego in püblicis causis ita sum versatus ut dcfenderim multós, 
I have been so occupied in public suits that I have defended many. Cie. Nihil 
est tam difficile qum (wt nón) investigari possit, nothing 4s so dificult that it 
may not be investigated. Ter. 

Nork 1.—Qui is often preceded by 4s, tális, tantus, or some similar word; and uf, 
by ita, sic, tam, adeo, tantopere, or some simi'ar particle; see examples. 

Nore 2,—In Plautus and Terence wt sometimes accompanies gui: 

Ita ut qui neget, so that he refuses. Ter. 

Note 8.—For the Subjunctive denoting a result after quominus, see 499, 8, note 2. 


5O1. CrnaAvsEs or RESULT readily pass into Substantive Clauses, 
but they still retain the Subjunctive. Thus the Subjunctive is used— 


I, In Sussecr CLAUsES. Thus— 

1. With impersonal verbs signifying it happens, remains, follows, is law- 
Sul, is allowed, is distant, is, ete. :? 

Fit ut quisque dilectétur, 4£ happens that every one às delighted. Cie. . 
Sequitur ut falsum sit, d£ follows that it is false. Cic. Restat ut doceam, é — 
remains that I should show. Cic. Ex quo efficitur ut voluptás nón sit sum- 
mum bonum, fron» which it follows that pleasure is not the highest good, Cic. 

2. With predicate nouns and adjectives : 

Mos est ut nolint, 4£ és their custom not to be willing (that they are un- 
willing). Cie. Próximum est, ut doceam, the next point is, that 1 show. Cic. 
Non est dubium quin beneficium sit, that i£ 4s a benefit, is not doubtful. Sen. 


1 The Subjunctive of Result is doubtless in origin a Potential Subjunctive : Nón 4s 
sum qui his uütar,'l am not one who would use (or is likely to use) these things. - 
Hence this Subjunctive takes the negative non (ut ncn) like the Potenticd Subjunctive, 

while the Subjunctive of Purpose takes the negative n like the Subjunctive of Desire. 
? As accidit, contingit, évenit, fit, restat, sequitur, licet, abest, est, ete, 
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NorE.—For the Subjunctive with wz, with or without «e, in questions expressive of 
impatience or surprise, see 486, LL, note. 


IL. In Ossect Crauses. Thus— 
1. In clauses introduced by ut after facio, efficid, of the action of irra- 
tional forces : 


Sol efficit ut omnia floreant, the sun causes all things to bloom (i. e., pro- 
duces that result) Cie. Splendor vester facit ut peecàre sine periculo nón 
possitis, your conspicuous position causes this result, that you can not err with- 
out peril. Cic. See 498, II. 

2. In clauses introduced by quin after verbs of Doubting: 

Non dubitabis quin sint beati, you will not doubt that they are happy. Cic. 

III. In Causes IN ArPosiTION with nouns or pronouns : 

Habet hóe virtüs ut délectet, eértue has this advantage, that it delights. 
Cie. Est hóe vitium, ut invidia gloriae comes sit, there is this fault, that envy 
is the companion of glory. Nep. 

NorE.—For the different forms of substantive clauses, see 540. 

5029. PrEcuLrARITIES.— Expressions of Result present the fol. 
lowing peculiarities: 

l. Ut is sometimes omitted—regularly with oportet, generally with opus 
est and necesse est: 

Té oportet virtüs trahat, £ és necessary that virtue should attract you. Cic. 
Causam habeat necesse est, it 4s necessary that it should have a cause, Cic. 

2. The Subjunctive occurs with quam—with or without ut: 

Liberálius' quam ut posset, too freely to be able (more freely than so as to 


be able). Nep. Impdnébat amplius quam ferre possent, he imposed more 
than they were able to bear. 


9. After (antum abest «t, denoting result, a second ut of result some. 
times occurs : 


Philosophia, tantum abest ut laudétur, ut etiam vituperétur, so far is it 
from the truth (so much is wanting) that philosophy is praised, that it is even 
censured. Cic. | 

.508. In RELATIVE CLAUSES, the Subjunctive of RESULT 
shows the following SPECIAL CONSTRUCTIONS : 


I. The Subjunctive is used in relative clauses to characterize an 
Indefinite or General Antecedent :* 

Quid est quod té délectire possit, what 4s there which ean delight you ? 
Cie. Nune dicis aliquid quod ad rem pertineat, now you state something which 
belongs to the subject. Cie. Sunt qui putent, there are some who think. Cic. 
Némó est qui non cupiat, there és no one who does not desire. Cic. 


1 Here tam, talis, or some such word, is often understood. 
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Norte 1.—Restrictive clauses with quod, as quod sctam, ‘as far as I know, quod 
meminerim, ‘as far as I remember,’ etc., take the Subjunctive : 

Non ego té, quod. sciam, unquam ante hunc diem vidi, As FAR AS I KNow, J have 
never seen you before this day. Plaut. 

Nore 2.— Quod, or a relative particle, wi, unde, quo, cur, etc., with the Subjunctive, 
is used after est, ‘there is reason’; nón est, néhil est, * there is no reason *$ quid est, * what 
reason is there?’ nón, habeo, nihil habeo, * Y have no reason’: 

Est quod gaudeis, there is reason why you should rejoice, or so that you may. 
Plaut. Non est quod erédas, there is no reason why you should believe. Sen. Nihil 
habeo, quod incüsem senectitem, IT have no reaso why I should accuse old age. Cic. 
Quid est cir virtüs ipsa non efficiat beàtós, what reason 4s there why virtue itself 
should not make men happy ? Cic. 

Nore 3.—The Indicative is freely used in relative clauses after indefinite antecedents: 

1) In poetry ! and late prose: 

Sunt quos juvat, there are some whom it delights. Hor. : 

2) Even in the best prose, when the fact itself is to be made prominent: 

Sunt qui nón audent dicere, there are some cho do not dare to speak. Cie. Multa 
sunt, quae dici possunt, tiere are many things which may be said. Cic. 


II. The Subjunctive is used in relative clauses— 


1. After dnus, solus, and the like : | 


Sapientia est ina, quae maestitiam pellat, wisdom és the only thing which 
dispels sadness (which would dispel). Cic. Soli centum erant qui creari pos- 
sent, there were only one hundred who could be appointed (such that they could 
be). Liv. 

2. After dignus, indignus, idoneus, and aptus : 

Fabulae dignae sunt, quae legantur, the fables are worthy to be read (that 
they should be read). Cie. Rüfum Caesar idoneum jüdieàverat quem mit- 
teret, Caesar had judged Rufus a suitable person to send (whom he might 
send). Caes. 


9. After comparatives with quam : 


Damna màjóra sunt quam quae (= wt ca) aestimiri possint, the losses are 
too great to be estimated (greater than so that they can be). Liv. 


504. Quin, ‘who not,’ ‘that not,’ ete., is often used 
to introduce a result after negatives and interrogatives 
implying a negative. "Thus— 


1 Especially in early poetry, as in Plautus and Terence. 

2 Quin is a compound of the relative quz and né, and appears to be used both as an 
indeclinable relative pronoun,.who not, and as a relative particle, by which not, how not, 
etc. Some clauses with quin may perhaps be best explained as indirect questions 


(529, 1.). Quin, meaning why not? often used in. independent clauses, is a compound 1n 


of the interrogative quis or qui, and né: Quin ti hic Jacis, ‘why do you not do it?" Liv. 

3 As némd, nullus, nihil, quis? non dubito, non dubium est; nón multum abest, 
paulum abest, nihil abest, quid abest? nin, viv, aegré abstineo ; mihi nón temper; 
nón rctineor ; non, niil praetermitto ; facere nón possum, fieri nón potest; niin 
quam with a large class of verbs. 
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1. Quin is often used in the sense of qu? nón, quae nón, etc., as 


Adest némó, quin videat, there is no one présent who does not. sce. Cic. 
Nérmó est quin audierit, there is no one who has not heard. Cic. Quis est 
quin cernat, who is there who does not perceive? Cic. Nalla fuit civitas quin 
mitteret, there was no state which did not send. Caes. Nulla pictüra fuit 
quin (=guam nón) inspéxerit, there was no painting which he did not inspect. 
Cie. Nüllum intermisi diem, quin (— qwó nón or ut &0 nón) aliquid darem,, 
I allowed. no day to pass without giving something (on which I would not give 
something). Cic. | 

NorE.— Quin can often be best rendered by but or by without or from with a parti- 
cipial noun in -1NG: see the last example under 1; also the last under 2, 


2. Quin is often used in the ordinary sense of wt nón : 

Namó est tam fortis quin perturbétur, xo one is so brave as not to be dis- 
turbed. Caes. Nihil est tam difficile quin investigàri possit, nothing is so 
difficult that it may not be investigated. Ter. Retinéri nón poterant quin 
téla coicerent,! they could not be restrained from hurling their weapons. Caes. 

Nors.—Js or id is sometimes expressed after quin : 

Nihil est quin id intereat, there is nothing which does not perish. Cic. 

3. Quin is used in the sense of wt ndn or of ut in subject and 
object clauses (501) : 

1) With facere nón possum, fieri non potest, etc., in the sense of ut nón: 

Facere nón possum quin litterás mittam, J can not but send a letter. Cie. 
Effici non potest quin eds oderim, 4£ can not be (be effected) that 7 should not 
hate them. Cic. 

2) With negative expressions implying doubt and uncertainty, in the 
sense of ut: 

Agamemnon nón dubitat quin Troja sit peritüra, Ayamemnon does not 
doubt that Troy will fall (perish). Cie. Non dubitári débet quin fuerint 


poétae, it ought not to be doubted that there were poets. Cie. Quis Ignorat 
quin tria genera sint, who is ignorant that there are three races? Cic. 


4. Quin is sometimes used in the sense of quominus :* 


Quin loquar haee, nünquam mé potes déterrére, you can never deter me 
from saying this. Plaut. Non déterret sapientem mors quominus rét pübli- 
eae consulat, death does not deter a wise man from deliberating for the repub- 


lic. Cie. Non recüsávit, quóminus poenam subiret, he did not refuse to sub- 


mit to punishment. Nep. Neque recüsáre quin armis contendant, and that 
they do not refuse to contend in arms. Caes. 


Nore.—For nón quin in Causal Clauses, see 516, 2. 


1 Pronounced as if written cijicerent; see 36. 4, with foot-note 1. 

2 As after verbs of hindering, refusing, and the like. Observe that in the examples 
déterred and recuso are used both with guin and with quominus. They also admit the 
Subjunctive with 7é or the Infinitive; see 505, II. 
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505. Construction or SPECIAL VERBS.—S0me verbs admit 
two or more different constructions. Thus— 

I. Dubito admits— 

l. Quin, wirH THE SuBJUNCTIVE, if it stands in a negative sentence; 
see 504, 3, 2). 

2. An Inprrecr Question (529, I.): 


Non dubito quid putes, J do not doubt what you think. Cic. Dubito ar 
ponam, J doubt whether I should not place. Nep. i 


3. The ACCUSATIVE WITH THE INFINITIVE: 
Quis dubitat patere Europam, who doubts that Europe is exposed ? Curt. 
4. The simple Inrinitive, when it means fo hesitate- 


Non dubitem dicere, 7 should not hesitate to say. Cie. Dubitamus virtütem 
extendere factis, do we hesitate to extend our glory (valor) by our deeds? Verg. 


II. Verbs of hindering, opposing, refusing, and the like, admit— 
l. The SUBJUNCTIYE WITH D6, quin, or quominus? 


Impedior né plüra dicam, 7 am prevented from saying (that I may not say) 
more. Cic. Sententiam né diceret recüsàávit, he refused to give an opinion. 
Cie. Neque recüsáre quin armis contendant, and that they do not refuse to 
contend in arms. Caes. Interclüdor dolore quominus plura seribam, / am 
prevented by sorrow from writing more. Cic. 


2. The AécuSATIVE WITH THE INFINITIVE, or the simple INFINITIVE: 


Num ignóbilitàs sapientem beátum esse prohibcbit, 2»22] obscurity prevent 
a wise man from being happy? Cic. Quae facere recüsem, which J should 
refuse to do. lor. 


* 


IV. Moops rN CoNDITIONAL SENTENCES. 


506. Every conditional sentence consists of two distinct parts, 
expressed or understood—the Condition and the Conclusion : 


Si negem, mentiar, 2f J should deny it, 1 should speak falsely.® Cic. 
RULE XLIV.—Conditional Sentences with si, nisi, ni, sin. 


507. Conditional sentences with si, nisi, ni, sin, take— 
I. The IxpicATIvE in both clauses to assume the SR: 
posed ease : 


1 That is, 7 am inclined to think that I should place. Observe that dubito an 
means ‘I doubt whether not’=‘I am inclined to think, and dubito num, ‘I doubt 
whether’: Dubito nwm débeam, ‘1 doubt whether I ought.’ Plin. 

? For the use of gwin, see 504. . Né and quominus may follow either aficmation 
or negatives. 

3 Here 8? negem is the condition, and mentiar, the conclusion. 
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Si spiritum dücit, vivit, if he breathes, he is alive. Cie. Si tot exempla 
virtütis nón movent, nihil unquam movébit, if so many examples of valor 
do not move (you), nothing will ever move (you). Liv. 


II. The Presenr or PrRrEcr SupsunctrvE in both 
clauses to represent the supposed case as posszble : 


Diés déficiat, si velim causam défendere, the day would fail me, if I 
should wish to defend the cause. Cic. Improbe féceris, nisi mcnueris, you 
"would do wrong, if you should not give warning. Cic. 


III. The Imperrect or PrvrkRrFEcT SUBJUNCTIVE in 
both clauses to represent the supposed case as contrary to 


fact: 


Plüribus verbis ad té scriberem, si rés verba désideraret, 7 should write 
to you more fully (with more words), if the case required words. Cic. Si 
voluisset, dimicasset, if he had wished, he would have fought. Nep. 


l. Two clauses without any conjunction sometimes have the force of a 
conditional sentence: 

Negat quis, negó, does any one deny, I deny. Ter. Rogés me, nihil re- 
Epondear, ask me, I shall make no reply. Cie. Ti màgnam partem, sineret 
dolor, habérés, you would have had a large share, had grief permitted.’ Verg. 
Lacésse ; jam vidébis furentem, provoke him (i. e., if you provoke him), you 
will at once see him frantic. Cic.? 


2. A condition is sometimes introduced by the relative qui, quae, etc. 
= si i8, Si quis, si qui, ete. : 

Qui sécum loqui poterit, sermonem alterius nón requiret, 2f any one (lit., 
he who) shall be able to converse with himself, he will not need the conversation 


1 See 510, note 2. 
2 From these examples it is manifest that a conditional particle is not an essential part 
of a conditional sentence. Originally the two clauses, the condition and the conclusion, 


were independent, and the mood in each was determined by the ordinary principles 


which regulate the use of moods in principal clauses; see 483; 485. Hence the Indica- 
tive was used in treating of facts, and the Subjunctive or Imperative in all other cases. 
Si, probably the Locative case of a pronoun, meaning (1) a? that time or in that manner, 
and (2) at any time or in any manner, has nothing whatever to do with the mood, but 
merely denotes that the conclusion is connected with the condition. Thus: negat, nego, 
She denies (i. e., assume that he denies), I deny’; s? negat, nego," he denies at some 
time, then I deny’; dies deficiat, si velim, ete., ‘let me wish (Subjunctive of Desire) at 
any time, etc., then the day would fail me^ "The Subjunctive in conditions is a Subjunc- 
tive of Desire with nearly the force of the Imperative, which may indeed be used for it 
when 87 is omitted, as /acésse, * provoke him (i. e., if you provoke him). In conclusions 
the Subjunctive is generally potential, as dies deficiat, ‘the day would fail? but some- 
times it is the Subjunctive of. Desire, for which the Imperative may be substituted; as, 
peream, si poterunt, * may I perish if they shall be able’; 87 peccdvi, ?gnósce, * if 1 have 
erred, pardon me? See Delbrück, * Conjunctiv und Optativ,’ pp. 70-74; 111-182. 
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3f another. Cie. Errat longe, qui crédat, ete., he greatly errs who suppuses, 
etc. (i. €., if any one supposes, he greatly errs). Ter. Haec qui videat, 
noane cogatur confitéri, etc., if any one should see these things, would he not 
be compelled to admit, eto. ? Cie, 


3. A condition is sometimes introduced by cum: 

Ea cum dixissent, quid respondérés, ¢f (when) they had said that, what 
should you reply ? Cic. 

Note 1.—The condition is sometimes ironical, especially with nisi vérd, nisi forte, 
with the Indicative, and with guas?, quas? véré, with the Present or Perfect Subjunctive : 

Nisi forte insànit, wdess perhaps he és insane. Cie. Quasi vero necesse sit, «s if 
indeed tit were necessary. Caes. 

Note 2.—/ta—s?, *so—if/ means only—if. Si quidem, ‘if indeed, sometimes has 
nearly the force of since: 

Hoc ita jüstum est, si est voluntarium, this is just only if (on condition that) it is 
voluntary. Cic. Antiquissimum est genus poétirum, si quidem Homérus fuit ante 
Romam conditam, the class of poets is very anctent, since Homer lived before the 
founding of Rome. Cic. 

Norte 8.— Nisi or ni, ‘if not,’ is sometimes best rendered bu£ or except: 

Nesció, nisi hóc video, 7 know not, but (except that) J observe this. Cic. 

Nore 4.— Wisi s? means except if, unless perhaps, wnless : 

Nisi si qui scripsit, wnless some one has written. Cic. 

Note 5.—For s? to be rendered fo see if, to see whether, etc., see 529, 1, note 1. 

Nork 6.—For quod si, quod ni, quod nisi, see 453, 6. 

Norte T.—The condition may be variously supplied, as by a participle, by the ablative 
absolute, or by the oblique case of a noun: 

Non potestis, voluptate oninia dirigentes (= s? dirigitis), retinére virtütem, you 
can not retain your manhood, if you arrange all things with reference to pleasure. 
Cic. Récté facto ( = st récte factum erit), laus proponitur, 4f ét is (shall be) well done, 
praise is offered. Cie. Némó sine spé (= nisi spem. habéret) sé offerret ad mortem, 
no one without a hope (if he had not a hope) would expose himself to death. Cic. 

Nore 8.—For Conditional Sentences in the Inprrecr Discourse, see 527. 


508. First Fonw.—Conditional sentences with the In 
dicative in both clauses, assuming the supposed case as real, 
may base upon it any statement which would be admissible 


if the supposed case were a known fact: 


Si haec eivitàs est, civis sum ego, if this zs a state, [am a citizen. Cie. Si 
non licébat, non necesse erat, ¢f 4£ was not lawful, it was not necessary. Cic. 
Si vis, dabo tibi testés, ¢f you wish, I will furnish you witnesses. Cic. Plüra 
seribam, si plüs otii habuero, 7 will write more if I shall have (shall have 
had) more leisure, Cic. Dolorem si non potero frangere, oceultàbo, £f 7 shall 
not be able to overcome sorrow, I shall conceal it. Cie. Parvi sunt foris arma, 
nisi est consilium domi, arms are of little value abroad, unless there is wisdom 
at home. Cic. Si domi sum, ete.; sin! foris sum, ete., if 7 am at home, ete. ; 
but ¢f Tam abroad, ete. Plaut. Ni putó, £f 7 do not think. Cic. 


1 Sin from s né, ‘if not,’ ‘if on the contrary,’ ‘but if? properly introduces a condi. 


tion in contrast with another condition expressed or implied. Thus, sin foris is in con 
trast with s? dom, and means but if abroad. 
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1. The Conpitron is generally introduced, when affirmative, by s7, with or without 
. other particles, as quidem, modo, etc., and when negative, by 8% non, nisi, n1. 

2. The Time may be present, past, or future, but it need not be the same in both 
clauses. Thus the Present or the Future Perfect in the condition is often followed by 
the Future, as in the third and fourth examples.! ; 

8. Si nón and nisi are often used without any perceptible difference of meaning; but 
strictly $2 nón introduces the negative condition on which the conclusion depends, while 
nisi introduces a qualification or an exception. "Thus,in the s cond example above, the 
meaning is, if it was not lawful, it follows that i£ was not necessary ; while in the fourth 
the meaning is, arms are of little value abroad, except when there is wisdom at home. 

4. The CoNcLusioN irrespective of the condition may assume a considerable variety 
of form. Thus: 

Redargue mé si mentior, refute me if I speak falsely. Cie. Moriar, ni putó, may 
I die, if 1 do not think. Cic. Quid timeam, si beátus futürus sum, why should I fear 
if 1 am going to be happy? Cic. Si quid habés certius, velim ? scire, if you have any 
information (anything more certain), I should like to know it, Cic. 

» 5. GENERAL TRnvuTHs may be expressed conditionally— 

1) By the Jndicative in both clauses, as in the sixth example under 508. 

2) By the Second Person of the Subjunctive used of an indefinite you (= any one) in 
the condition, with the Jndicative in the conclusion : 

Memoria minuitur, nisi eam exerceis, £e memory is impatred, if you do not (one 
does not) exercise it. Cic. Nülla est excisitid peccati, si amici causà pecciveris, 4 is 
nv excuse for a fault, that you have committed it for the sake of a friend. Cic. 


509. SEcoxp Form.—Conditional sentences with the 
Present or Perfect Subjunctive in both clauses represent 
the condition as possible : 


Haec si técum patria loquátur, nonne impetrare débeat, 7f your country 
should speak thus with you, ought she not to obtain her request ? Cic. Improbé 
féceris, nisi monueris. you would do wrong, if you should not give warning. 
Cie. See also 507, II. 


Nore 1.—The Time denoted by these tenses, the Present and the Perfect, is generally 
either present or future, and the difference between the two is that the former regards 
the action in its progress, the latter in its completion. Thus, /ogudtur, ‘should speak ' 
(now or at any future time); so of débeat; but féceris, though referring to the same 
time as Jeqgudtur, regards the action as completed.? 

Note 2.— The Present Subjunctive is occasionally used in conditional sentences, even 
when the condition is in itself contrary to fact: 


1 A conditional sentence with the Future Perfect in the condition and the Future in 
the conclusion, as plira scribam, si plüs oti? habuero, corresponds to the Greek with 
éáv or dv with the Aorist Subjunctive in the condition, and the Future Indicative in the 
conclusion; as, véos àv movyons, y?jpas €£ecs ev0aAés, if you will labor while young, you 
will have a prosperous old age. 

? Observe that in each of these examples the mood in the conclusion is entirely in- 
dependent of the condition. Thus, redargue is a command; moriar, a prayer, Subjune- 
tive of Desire; quid timeam, a deliberative question (484, V.); and velim, a Potential 
Subjunetive (486, note 1). 

3 As the Present Subjunctive in point of time is very closely related to the Future 
Indicative in conditional sentences, so the Perfect Subjunctive is very closely related tu 
the Future Perfect Indicative, though it may refer to past time. 
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Ti si hic sis, aliter sentias, 4f you were I (if you were in my | place’, you would. think 
differently. Ter. 

Norz 3.—When dependent upon an historical tense, the Present and Perfect are of 
course generally changed to the Imperfect and Pluperfect, by the law for Sequence of 
Tenses (490): 

Metuit né, si iret, retraherétur, he feared lest, if he should go, he would be brought 
back, Liv. 


510. TuHirp Form.—Conditional sentences with the 7m- 
perfect or Pluperfect Subjunctive in both clauses represent 
the supposed case as contrary to fact, and simply state 


what would have been the result if the condition had been 
fulfilled : 


Sapientia non expeterétur, si nihil efficeret, wisdom would not be sought (as 
it is), 7f d£ accomplished nothing. Cic. Si optima tenére possémus, haud 
sane consilio egérémus, 2f we were able to secure the highest good, we should 
not indeed need counsel. Cic. Si voluisset, dimicásset, if he had wished, he 
would have fought. Nep. Nünquam abisset, nisi sibi viam minivisset, he 
would never have gone, tf he had not prepared for himself a way. Cie. See 
also 507, III. 

Nort 1.—Here the Zmperfect generally relates to present! time, as in the first and 
second examples; the Pluperfect to past time, as in the third and fourth examples. 

Note 2.— The Imperfect sometimes relates to past time, especially when it expresses 
a continued action, or is accompanied by any word denoting past time: 

Nec, si cuperés, tibi id facere licuisset, nor would you have been permitted to do it, 
if you had desired. Cie. Num Opimium, si tum essés, temerárium civem putàrés, 
would you have thought Opimius an audacious citizen if you had lived at that time? 
Cic. 

511. A Concuusion of the First Form is sometimes combined 
with a CoNDiTION of the SEcoND or THtRD Form. Thus— 


1. The Z7ndicotive is often thus used in the conclusion (1) to denote a 
general truth, and (2) to emphasize a fact, especially with a condiniey in- 
troduced by nis? or ni :? 


Turpis excüsátió est, si quis fateatur, ete., dz 4s a base excuse, if one admits, 
etc. Cic. Intràre, si possim, castra hostium voló, J wash to enter the camp of 
the enemy, if 1 am able. Liv. Certàmen aderat, ni Fabius rem expedisset, a 
contest was at hand, but Fabius (lit., if Fabius had not) adjusted the affair.2 
Liv. Nec véni, nisi fata locum dedissent, nor should I have come, had not 
the fates assigned the place.3 V erg. ! 


1 This use of the Imperfect to denote present time was developed from the ordinary 
force of the Subjunctive tenses. Thus the Present denotes that which is Ukely to be, 
the Imperfect that which was likely to be, and so by implication that which zs not, 
Compare /wit in the sense of zvas, but is not, 471, 1, 2). 

2 Here the condition merely introduces a qualification or an exception ; see 508, 8 

3 The force of the Indicative can not be easily shown in a translation, but the Latin 
conception is, J have not come without the divine guidance (expressed in the condition). 
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Nots 1.—The Future Indicative is sometimes used in the conclusion because of its 
near relationship in force to the Present Subjunctive : ! 

Si mittat, quid respondébis, if he should send, what answer shall you give? Luer. 
Nec si cupiis, licébit, nor, if you should desire it, will it be allowed. Cic. 

Norte 2.—In a negative conclusion with a negative condition, the verb possum is 
generally in the Indicative : ? 

Neque amieitiam tuóri possumus, nisi amicós diligàmus, nor should we be able to 
preserve friendship, if we should not love our friends. Cic. 

Note 3.—The Historical. Tenses of verbs denoting Duty, Propriety, Necessity, 
Ability, and the like, in the conclusion of conditional sentences, are generally in the In- 
dicative : 

Quem, si ülla in té pietis esset, colere dcébébis, whom you ought to have honored 
(and would have honored), ¢f there were any filial affection in you. Cic. Vix castra, 
si oppignarétur, tütàri poterat. he was hardly able to defend the camp, if he should 
be attacked. Liv. Déléri exercitus potuit, si persecüti victórés essent, the army might 
have been destroyed (and would have been), if the victors had pursued. Liv. 

Notre 4.—The Historical Tenses of the Indicative of still other verbs are sometimes 
similarly used when accompanied by paene or prope: 

Pons iter paene hostibus dedit, ni ünus vir fuisset, the bridge almost furnished w& 
passage to the enemy (and would have furnished it), had there not been one man. Liv. 


2. The Periphrastic Forms in rus and dus in the conclusion of condi- 
tional sentences are generally in the Indicative :? 


Quid si hostés veniant, factàri estis, what shall you do if the enemy should 
v0me? Liv. Si quaeratur, indicandum est, if inquiry should be made, in- 
formation must be given. Cic. Relictari agros erant, nisi litterás misisset, 
they would have left* their lands, had he not sent a letter. Cic. Quid futàrum 
fuit, si plébs agitàri coepta esset, what would have been the result, 4f the ple- 
beians had begun to be agitated ? Liv. Si vérum respondere velles, haec erat 
dicenda, if you wished to answer truly, this should have been said. Cic. Si 
morati essétis, moriendum oninibus fuit, if you had delayed, you must all 
have perished. Liv. 

Norr.—When the Perfect Indicative in the conclusion with the Subjunctive in the 
condition is brought into a construction which requires the Subjunctive, the tense remains 
unchanged, irrespective of the tense of the principal verb: 

(ded est inoplé coàctus ut, nisi timuisset, Galliam repetitürus fuerit,9 he was so 


1 Seo 419, with foot- note DIEA conditional sentence with the Present Subjunctive 
in the condition, and the Future Indicative in the conclusion, corresponds to the Greek 
éav with the Present Subjunctive in the condition, and the Future Indicative in the con- 
elusion: tovTo eav aormijTe, evpycete, if you examine this, you will find. 

2 Here, too, the use of the Indicative grows out of the relationship between the mean 
ing of posswn, denoting ability, and that of the Potential Subjunctive denoting pos- 
sibility. 

3 The Indicative is here explained by the close relationship between the ordinary 
meauing of the Subjunctive,and that of the forms in rus and dus denoting that something 
is about to be done or ought to be done, 

4 Lit., were about to leave, and so would have left, had he not, etc. 

5 Here repetitürus fuerit is in the Subjunctive, not because it is in a conditional sen- 
tence, but because it is the Subjunctive of Result with wt; but it is in the Perfect, be 
cause, if it were not dependent, the Perfect Indicative would have been used. 
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pressed by want that, if he had not feared, he would have returned to Gaul. Liv. 
Haud dubium fuit, quin nisi firmáta extréma agminis fuissent, ingens accipienda cladés 
fuerit, there was no doubt that, had not the rear of the line been made strong, a great 
disaster must have been sustained. Liv. Quaeris quid potuerit amplius assequi, si 
Scipionis fuisset filius, you ask what more he could have attained, if he had been the 
son of Scipio. Cic. 

O12. A CoNcrLusroN of the Tutrp Form (510) is sometimes combined 
with a Conpirion of the Srconp Form (509): 


Si técum loquantur, quid respondérés, 4f they should speak with you, what 
answer would you give? Cic. 


RULE XLV.—Conditional Clauses with dum, modo, àc si, 
ut si, etc. 


513. Conditional clauses take the Subjunctive— 


E: X : 4 
I. With dum, modo, dummodo,! ‘if only, ‘provided that’; dum 
ne, modo ne, dummodo ne, ‘if only not,’ ‘ provided that not :? 


Manent ingenia, modo permaneat industria, mental powers remain, if only 
industry remains. Cic. Dum rés maneant, verba fingant, let them make 
words, 4f only the facts remain. Cic. Dummodo repellat periculum, provided 
he may avert danger. Cie. Dum né tibi videar, non laboro, provided [do not 
seem so to you, Ido not care. Cie. 


II. With ac si, ut si, quam si, quasi, tanquam, tanquam si, velut, 


velut si, ‘as if,’ ‘than if,’ involving an ellipsis of the real conclusion: 

Perinde habóbo, dc si scripsissés, J shall regard it just as 4f (i. e., as I 
should if) you had written. Cic. Jacent, tanquam omniné sine animo sint, 
they lie as if (i. e., as they would lie if) they were entirely without mind. Cic. 
Quam si vixerit tecum, as 2f he had lived with you. Cie. Miserior es, quam 
si oculos non habérés, you are more unhappy than (you would be) £f you had 
not eyes. Cie. Crüdclitátem, velut si adesset, horrébant, they shuddered at 
his cruelty as (they would) if he were present. Caes. Ut si in suam rem 
aliena eonvertant, as 2f they should appropriate others’ possessions to their own 
use. Cic. Tanquam audiant, as if they may hear. Sen. 


Norte 1.—In this form of conditional sentences, the Present 3 or Imperfect is used cf 
present time, and the Perfect? or Pluperfect of past time; see examples above. 


! When not used in conditions, these conjunctions often admit the Indicative: Dum 
leges vigébant, while the laws were in force. Cic. 

? This Subjunctive is best explained as the Subjunctive of Desire, as indicated by the 
negative ne (483, 3). Thus, modo permaneat industria, ‘only let industry remain’; 
dum né tibi videar, ‘let me not meanwhile seem soto you.’ After dum and dummodo 
the Subjunctive may perhaps be explained as Potential, but the negative né renders such 
an explanation very doubtful. 

3 The English idiom would lead us to expect only the Imperfect and Plwperfect, as 
under 510; but the Latin often regards the condition as possible, and thus uses the 
Present and Perfect, as under 509. 
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Note 2.— Ceu and sicuti are sometimes used like de $7, wt 87, ete.: 
Ceu bella forent, as 4f there were wars, Verg. Sicuti audiri possent, as if they could 
be heard. Sall. 


V. Moops rN ConcEssIVE CLAUSES. 


514, A concessive clause is one which concedes or admits some- 
thing, generally introduced in English by though or although : ! 

Quamquam itinere fessi erant, tamen proecdunt, although they were Kd 
‘with the journey, they still (yet) advanced. Sall. 


Note.—The concessive particle is sometimes omitted : 
Sed habeat, tamen, etc., but grant that he has it, yet, etc. Cic. 


RULE XLVI.—Moods in Concessive Clauses. 
515. Concessive clauses take— 
I. Generally the Zndicative in the best prose, when 
introduced by quamquam : 


Quamquam intellegunt, tamen nünquam dicunt, though they understand, 
fhey never speak. Cic. Quamquam festinas, nón est mora longa, though 
you are in haste, the delay is not long. Hor. 


II. The Lndicative or Subjunctive, when introduced 
by etst, etiamsi, tametsi, or sz, like conditional clauses 
with sz. Thus— 


1, The Jndicative is used to represent the supposed case as a fact: 

Gaudeo, etsi nihil scio quod gaudeam, J rejoice, though I know no reason 
why I should rejoice. Plaut. 

2. The Present or Perfect Subjunctive, to represent the supposed case 
as possible. 

Etsi nihil habeat in sé gloria, tamen virtütem sequitur, though glory 
may not possess anything in itself, yet ut follows virtue. Cic. 

9. The Jmperfect or Pluperfect Subjunctive, to represent the supposed 
case as contrary to fact: 

Etiamsi mors oppetenda esset, domi màllem, even if death ought to be 
met, I should prefer to meet it at home. Cic. 


III. The Subjunct?ve, when introduced by licet,? quam- 
vis, ut, né, cum, or the relative qui: 


1 Concessive clauses bear a close resemblance to conditional clauses both in form 
and in use. S? optimum est, ‘if it is best, is a condition; ets? optimum est, * even if (or 
though) it is best, is a concession; the one assumes a supposed case, the other admifs 
it. The Subjunctive in concessive clauses is in general best explained in the same way 
28 in conditional clauses; see 507, 1, foot-note 2. 

* In origin ZZeez is simply the impersonal verb of the same form. and the Subiunctive 
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Licet irrideat, plüs tamen ratió valébit, though he may deride, reason 
will yet avail more. Cic, Nén tü possis, quamvis excellàs, vow would not 
be able, although you excel. Cic. Ut désint virés, tamen est laudanda 
voluntas, though the strength jails, still the will should be approved. Ovid. 
Né sit summum malum dolor, malum certé est, though pain may not be the 
greatest evil, it is ceriainly an evil. Cic. Cum domi divitiae adfluerent, 
fuére tamen civés, etc., though wealth abounded at home, there were yet 
cMizens, etc. Sall Absolvite Verrem, qui (ewm is) sé fateàtur pecinids 
cépisse, acquit Verres, though he confesses (who may confess) that he has 
accepted money. Cie. 


Norte 1.—Quamquam takes the Subjunctive— 

1) When the thought, irrespective of the concessive character of the clause, requires 
that mood : . 

Quamquam epulis careat senectüs, though old age may be without its feasts. Cic. 

2) Sometimes, even in the best prose, apparently without any special reason : 

Quamquam né id quidem suspicionem habuerit, though not even that gave rise to 
any suspicion. Cic. 

3) In poetry and in late prose, the Subjunctive with quamquam is not uncommon. 
In Tacitus it is the prevailing construction: 

Quamquam invicti essent, although they were invincible. Verg. Quamquam pleri- 
que ad senectam pervenirent, although very many reached old age. Tac. 

Norg 2.—Quamquam and etsi sometimes have the force of yet, but yet, and yet: 

Quamquam quid loquor, and yet why do I speak? Cic. Etsi tibi assentior, and yel 
J assent to you. Cic. 

Note 3.—Quamvis in the best prose takes the Subjunctive almost without exception, 
generaliy also in Livy and Nepos; but in poetry and in late prose it often admits the 
Indicative: 

Erat dignitate régià, quamvis cirébat nómine, he was of royal dignity, though he 
was without the name. Nep. 

Nore 4.— Qui and ewm, used concessively, generally take the Indicative in Plautus 
and Terence. and sometimes even in classical prose : | 

Audés praedicare id, domi té esse nunc qui hic ades, do you dare to assert this, that 
you are now at home, although you are here present? Plaut. Cum tabulàs emunt, 
tamen nequeunt, though they purchase paintings, they are yet unable. Sall. Cum 
Sicilia vexàta est, tamen, though Sicily was disturbed, yet. Cic. 

Norz 0.— Ut—sic, or ut—ita, ‘though—yet’ (lit., *as—so"), involving comparison 
rather than concession, does not require the Subjunctive : 

Ut à proeliis quiótem habuerant, ita nón cessáverant ab opere, though (lit., as) they 
had had rest from battles, yet (lit., so) they had not ceased Jrom work, Liv. 

Note 6.—Quamvis and quantumvis, meaning ‘as much as you please, *however 
much,’ may accompany /zce£ with the Subjunctive: 

Non possis ti, quantumvis licet excellàs, you would not be able, however much you 
may excel. Cic. 


clause which follows, developed from Result (501, I.), is its subject. Thus, in Zce£ 
irrideat (lit., ‘that he may deride is allowed’), irr?deat is according to the Latin con- 
ception the subject of cef. Quam-vis, compounded of quam, ‘as, and vis, ‘you wish,’ 
Meas as you wish ; thus, quamvis excella4s means literally eacel as you wish (i. e., as 
much as you please). The Subjunctive with guamvis, ut, nà, and qui, is the Subjunc 
tive of Desire; that with eum was developed from the temporal clause; see 521. 
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VI. Moops iN Cavusar CLAUSES. 
RULE XLVII.—Moods with quod, quia, quoniam, quando.! 


516. Causal clauses with quod, quia, quoniam, 
quando, generally take— 


I. The Iyprcarive to assign a reason positively, on one’s 
own authority : à 


Quoniam supplicatid décréta est, celebrátote illos dies, since a thanks- 
giving has been decreed, celebrate those days. Cic. Gaudé quod spectant té, 
rejoice that (because) they behold you. Hor. 


IL. The Sussuncrive to assign a reason doubtfully, or 
on another's authority :* 


Sdcratés accüsátus est, quod corrumperet juventütem, Socrates was ac- 
cused, because (on the alleged ground that) he corrupted the youth. Quint. 
Aristidés nonne expulsus est patrià, quod jüstus esset, was not Aristides 
banished because (on the alleged ground that) he was just? Cic. 


1. By a special construction, the verb introducing a reason on another's 
authority is sometimes put in the Infinitive, depending upon a verb of saying 
or thinking in the Subjunctive: 

Quod sé bellum gestürós dicerent (= quod bellum gestüri essent, ut dicé- 
bant), because they were about, as they said, to wage war. Caes. 


Nore.—In the same way the Subjunctive of a verb of saying or thinking may be 
used in a relative clause to introduce the sentiment of another person : 

Ementiendó quae sé audisse dicerent, by reporting falsely what they had heard 
(what they said they had heard). Sall. 


2. Non Quo Ero.—.Vón quo, nón quod, nón quin, rarely non quia, also 
quam quod, etc., are used with the Subjunctive to denote an alleged reason in 
distinction from the £rue reason: 

Non quo habérem quod scriberem, not because (that) 7 had anything to 
write. Cie. Non quod doleant, not because they are pained. Cie. Quia ne- 


1 Quod and quia are in origin relative pronouns in the neuter. Thus: gaudé quod 
&pectant te, ‘rejoice that (as to that) they behold you. Quoniam = quom-jam, * when 
How,’ and quando = quam-do (dé = die), ‘on which day, ‘when,’ ois probably from 
the same root as dum; see p. 145, foot-note 1. 

2 Observe that causal clauses with the Indicative state a fact, and at the same time 
present that fact as a reason or cause, as in the first example, but that causal clauses 
with the Subjunctive simply assign a reason without asserting any fact. Thus, in the 
examples under II., quod. corrumperet juventitem does not state that Socrates cor- 
rupted the youth, but simply indicates the charge made against him; nor does quod 
jistus essct state that Aristides was just, but simply indicates the alleged ground of 
his banishment. For the development of the Subjunctive in causal clauses, see p. 267, 
foot-note 8. 
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quiverat quam quod ignoràret, because he had been unable, rather than because 
he did not know. Liv. 


Norz.—Clauses with quod sometimes stand at the beginning of sentences to an-. 
nounce the subject of remark : 


Quod mé Agamemnonem aemulàri putas, falleris, in thinking (as to the fact that 
you think) that I emulate Agamemnon, you are mistaken. Nep. 


RULE XLVIII.—Causal Clauses with cum and qui. 


517. Causal clauses with ewm and qu generally take 
the Subjunctive, in writers of the best period: 


Necesse est, cum sint dii, animantés esse, since there are gods, it as neces- 
sary that there should be living beings. Cic. Cum vita metüs plena sit, 
since life is full of fear. Cie. Quae cum ita sint, perge, since these things 
are so, proceed. Cic. O vis véritàtis, quae (cwm ea) se défenaat, O the 
force of truth, since it defends itself. Cic. O fortünate aduléscens, qui 
(cum tà) tuae virtutis Homérum praecdnem invéneris, O fortunate youth, 
sence you (lit., who) have obtaincd Homer as the herald of your valor. Cic. 


1. In early Latin, especially in Plautus and Terence, the Indicative is the 
prevailing mood in causal clauses with cuz. and qui, though the Subjunctive 
is not uncommon with qui +} 

Quom? facere oflieium scis tuum, since you know how to do your duty. 
Plaut. Quom hoe nón possum, since I have not this power. Ter. Qui ad- 
venisti, since you have come. Plaut. Tuis qui virtütés sciam, since 7 know 
your virtues. Plaut. Qui néminem videam, since J see no one. Ter. 

2. Clauses with either cum or gui admit the Indicative in all writers, 
when the statement is viewed as a fact : 

Habeo senectüti gritiam, quae mihi sermonis aviditatem auxit, 7 cherish 
gratitude to old age, which has increased my love of conversation. Cic. Gratu- 


1 Clauses with cum, whether causal or temporal, illustrate the gradual extension of 
the use of the Subjunctive in subordinate clauses. Originally they took the Indicative, 
unless the thought irrespective of the causal or temporal character of the clause required 
the Subjunctive. Thus the Ciceronian sentence, Necesse est, cum sint dii, animantés 
essé, ‘since there are gods, it is necessary that there should be living beings,’ would in 
early Latin have been, Necesse est, cum sunt dii, animantés esse, and would have con- 
tained two distinct statements, viz., there are gods, and it is necessary that there should 
be living beings. But in time the causal clause lost so much of its original force as a 
separate statemert, and became so entirely dependent upon the principal clause, as to be 
little more than an adverbial modifier of the latter, like the Ablative of Cause (413) ina 
Simple sentence. The causal clause then took the Subjunctive, and the sentence as a 
whole made but one distinct statement, which may be approximately rendered, in view 
uf (because of) the existence of the gods, it is necessary that there should be living 
beings. In the same way, temporal clauses with cwm sometimes became little more 
,than adverbial modifiers of the principal verb; see 521, II., 1, with foot-note, and 521, 
II., 2, with foot-note. Fora special treatment of these clauses, see Hoffmann. * Die Con 
struction der lateinischen Zeitpartikeln, and Lübbert, ‘Die Syntax von Quom. 

3 See 311, 1, with foot-note 4. 
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lor tibí, cum tantum vales, J congratulate you that (in view of the fact that) 
you have so great influence. Cic. 

8. When a conjunction accompanies the relative, the mood varies with the 
conjunction. "lhus— 

1) The Subjunctive is generally used with eum, quippe, ut, utpote: 

Quae cum ita sint, sence these things are so. Cic. Quippe qui blandiatur, 
since he flatters (as one who flatters). Cie. Ut qui coloni essent, since they 
were colonists. Cic. 

Notr.—But the Indicative is sometimes used to give prominence to the fact. In 
Sallust the Indicative is the regular construction after quippe: 

Quippe qui régnum invaserat, as he had laid hold of the kingdom. Sall. 

2) The Indicative is generally used with guia, guoniam: 

Quae quia certa esse non possunt, s22cé these things can not be sure. Cie. 
Qui quoniam intellegi noluit, s22ce he did not wish to be understood, Cic. 


VII. Moops iN TEMPORAL CLAUSES.! 
RULE XLIX.—Temporal Clauses with postquam, etc. 


518. In temporal clauses with postquam, posteaquam, 
ubi, ut, simul atque, ete., ‘after, ‘when,’ ‘as soon as,’ 
the Indicative is used: 


Postquam vidit, etc., castra posuit, he pitched his camp, after he saw, 
etc. Caes. Ubi certidrés facti sunt, when they were informed. Caes. Id 
ut audivit, as he heard this. Nep. Postquam vident, a/ter they saw. Sall. 
Postquam nox aderat, when night was at hand. Sall. 


Nott 1.—The tense in these clauses is generally the Perfect or the Historical Pres- 
ent, but sometimes the Descriptive Imperfect ; * see examples above; also 471 4. 

Note 2.—The Pluperfect Indicative is sometimes used— 

1) Especially to denote the result of a completed action : 

Posteaquam consul fuerat, after he had been consul.? Cic. Anno tertio postquam 
profügerat. in the third year after he had fled. Nep. 

2) To denote repeated action : ? 

Ut quisque venerat, solebat, etc.. as each one came (lit., had come), he was wont, 
etc. Cic. 

NorE 3.— Postridie quam is used like postquam : 

Postridié quam tii es profectus, on the day after you started. Cic. 


1. In Livy and the late historians, the Pluperfect or Imperfect Subjunctive 
18 often used to denote repeated action: & 


! On Temporal Clauses, see Hoffinann, * Die Construction der lateinischen Zeitparti- 
keln, and Lübbert, * Die Syntax yon Quom: 

* Or post quam and postea quam. 

? See 467, ILL, with 1. 

4 See 469, I. 

5 And was accordingly at the time a man of consular rank. 

* In this case the Imperfect Indicative is generally used in the principal clause, as ty 
the example here given. 
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Id ubi dixisset, hastam mittebat, whenever he had said that, he hurled (was 
wont to hurl) a spear. Liv. 

Notr.—As a rare exception, the Imperfect and Pluperfect Subjunctive occur after 
postquam or postedquam: ! 

Posteaquam aedificasset clissés, after he had built fleets. Cic. 

2. When the verb is in the second person singular to denote an indefinite 
subject, you = any one, one, the Subjunctive is generally used in temporal 
clauses: : 

Nolunt ubi velis, ubi nólis cupiunt, they are unwilling when you wish it (when 
one wishes it), when you are unwilling they desire it. Ter. Priusquam in- 
cipids, consulto opus est, before you begin, there is need of deliberation. Sall. 


RULE L.—Temporal Clauses with dum, etc.? 


519. I. Temporal clauses with dum, dónec, and quoad, 
in the sense of WHILE, As Lone As, take the Zndicative ; 


Haec féci, dum licuit, 7 did this while it was allowed. Cic. Quoad vixit, 


as long as he lived. Nep. Dum légés vigébant, as long as the laws were in 
force. Cie. Donec eris félix, as long as you shall be prosperous. Ov. 
Quamdiü in provincia fuérunt, as long as they were in the province | Cic. 
IL. Temporal clauses with dum, donec, and quoad, in 
the sense of vxTIL, take— 
1. The /ndéeative, when the action is viewed as an 
ACTUAL FACT; 


Déliberà hoc, dum ego redeo, consider this until I return. Ter. Donec 
rediit, until he returned. Liv. Quoad renüntiatum est, until it was (actual- 
ly) announced. Nep. 


2. The Subjunctive, when the action is viewed as some- 
thing DESIRED, PROPOSED, OF CONCEIVED: 


Differant, dum défervéscat ira, let them defer it till their anger cools 
(i.e, that it may cool). Cie. Exspectàs dum dicat, you are waiting till he 
speaks (i.e. that he may speak). Cie. Ea continébis quoad té videam, 
you will keep them till I see you. Cie. 


Norr 1.—In the poets and the historians, dum is sometimes used with the Imperfect - 


Subjunetive, and dónec with the Imperfect and Pluperfect, like eu in narration : 3 
Dum ea gererentur, bellum concitur, while these things cere in- progress (were 


done), a war was commenced. Liv. Nihil trepidábant dónec ponte agerentur, ‘hey did 


not fear at all while they were driven on the bridge. Liv. Donec missi essent, «nil 
they had been sent. Liv. 
Nort 2.— Donec, in Tacitus. generally takes the Subjunetive : 


1 But the text in these cases.is somewhat uncertain. 
2 See p. 291, foot-note 1. 3 See p. 295, foot-note 1. 
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Rneuus servat violentiam eursüs, dónec Oceanó misceàátue, the Rhine preserves the 


rapidity of its current till it mingles with the ocean. Tac. 
a 


RULE LI.—Temporal Clauses with antequam and prius- 
quam. 

520. In temporal clauses with antequam and prius- 
quam '—' 

I. Any tense except the Imperfect and the Pluperfect 
is put— 

1. In the Zndicative, when the action is viewed as an 
ACTUAL FACT: 

Priusquam lücet, adsunt, they are present before it is light. Cic.  Ante- 
quam in Siciliam veni, before J came into Sicily. Cic. Antequam cógno- 
vero,” before I shall have ascertained. Cic. Nec prius respéxi quam véni- 
mus, nor did I look back until we arrived. Verg. 

In the Subjunctive, when the action is viewed as 
SOMETHING DESIRED, PROPOSED, OF CONCEIVED : 

Antequam dé ré püblicà dicam, exponam consilium, J will set forth my 
plan before I (can) speak of the republic (i. e., preparatory to speaking of 
the republic).4 Cie. Non prius ducés dimittunt, quam! sit concessum, they 
did not dismiss the leaders till it was granted. Caes. Priusquam i, 
consult6 opus est, before you begin there is need of deliberation (i. e., 
preparatory to beginning)? Sall. Tempestàs minàtur, antequam P ge 
the tempest threatens, before it rises. Sen. Collem, priusquam sentiàtur, 
comminit, he fortified the hill before it was (could be) perceived.9 Caes. 

II. The Imperfect and the Pluperfect are put in the 
Subjunctive :* 


1 Often written ante quam and prius quam, sometimes with intervening words 
between ante or prius and quam. See also p. 291, foot-note 1. 

2 The Future is used only in early Latin, as in Plautus and Cato. 

3 Remember that the Future is supplied in the Subjunctive by the Present; see 496. 

4 Here the temporal clause involves purpose as well as time. Antequam dicam is 
nearly equivalent to ué posted dicam: ‘I will set forth my views, that I may after- 
ward speak of the republic.’ : 

5 Remember also that in temporal clauses the second person singular with an indefi- 
nite subject, you = any one, one, is generally in the aeaderar in see 518, 2. 

9 Potential Subjunctive; see 486, III. 

7 The Subjunctive in the Imperfect and Pluperfect tenses is not always to be refer- 
red to the same principle. Sometimes, like the Subjunctive after dum, it is best ex- 
plained as the Subjunctive of Purpose, as in the first example, and sometimes like the 
Subjunctive of the historical tenses after cum ; see p. 295, foot-note 1. 
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Non prius égressus est quam réx eum in fidem reciperet, he did not 
withdraw until the king took him under his protection. N ep. Priusquam 
peteret consulatum, insànit, he was insane before he sought the constlship. 
Liv. Prius visus est Caesar, quam fama perferrétur, Caesar appeared 
before any tidings were brought. Caes. Antequam urbem caperent, before 
they took the city. Liv. Priusquam dé med adventü audire potuissent, in 
Macedoniam perréxi, before they were able to hear of my approach, I went 
into Macedonia. Cic. Paucis ante diébus, quam Syracisae caperentur, a 
few days before Syracuse was taken, Liv. "d ee 


Note 1.— When the principal clause is negative and contains an historical tense, the 
temporal clause generally takes the Perfect Indicative, as in the last example under I., 1; 
but it sometimes takes the Subjunctive, as in the first example under II. 

Nore 2 — Pridié quam takes the same moods as priusquam : 

Pridié quam scripsi, the duy before I wrote. Cic. Pridié quam periret, somniàvit, 
he had a dream on the day before he died. Suet. 

Note 3.—For the Subjunctive of the second person with an indefinite subject, see 
518, 2. 


RULE LII.—Temporal Clauses with cum. 
521. In temporal clauses with eum '— 
I. Any tense except the Imperfect and the Pluperfect 
is put in the Zndicative : | 


Cum verba faciunt, màjórés suds extollunt, when they speak, they extol 
their ancestors. Sall. Cum quiéscunt, probant, while they are silent they 
approve. Cic. Libros, cum est Otium, legere soled, when there is leisure, 
Lam wont to read books. Cic. Ad té scribam, cum plüs otii nactus ero, 7 
shall write to you when I shall have obtained more leisure. Cic. Omnia sunt 
incerta cum à jüre discessum est, all things are uncertain when one has de- 
parted from the right? Cie. 


II. The Imperfect and the Pluperfect are put— 


1. In the /ndicative, when the temporal clause AssERTS 
AN HISTORICAL FACT: 


Paruit cum necesse erat, he obeyed when it was necessary.) Cic. Non- 
dum profectus erat, cum haec gerebantur, he had not yet started when these 
things took place. Liv. Tum cum rés magnas permulti àmiserant, Romae 
fides concidit, then, when many had lost great fortunes, credit fell at Rome. 
Cic. Cum quaepiam cohors impetum fécerat, hostés refugiébant, whenever 
any cohort made (had made) an attack, the enemy retreated. Caes. 


QU EE A a dc Mp Vd 


1 See p. 290, foot-note 1, with the works of ILoffmann and Lübbert there mentioned. 

* Discessum est is an Impersonal Passive, a departure has been made ; see 301, 1, 

8 Here the temporal clause not only defines the time of páruit, but also makes a 
distinct and separate statement, viz., i£ was necessary ; see p. 295, foot-note 1; also, 
p. 290, foot-note 1. 
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2. In the Subjunctive, when the temporal clause sim- 


ply DEFINES THE TIME of the principal action :' 


Cum epistulam complicarem, tabellarit vénérunt, while I was folding the 
letter (i. e., during the act), the postmen came.! Cic. Cum ex Aegypto rever- 
terétur, décessit, he died while he was returning (during his return) from 
Egypt. Nep. Cum dimicaret, occisus est, when he engaged in battle, he was 
slain. Nep. Zénónem, cum Athénis essem, audiebam frequenter, J often 
heard Zeno when I was at Athens. Cie. Cum tridui viam perfécisset, nün- 
tiàtum est, etc., when he had accomplished a journey of three days, it was an- 
nounced, etc. Caes. Caesari cum id nüntiütum esset, matürat ab urbe 
proficisci, when this was (had been) announced to Caesar, he hastened to set 
out from the city. Caes. 


1) Cum with the force of a relative after tempus, aetás, and the like, takes— 

(1) Sometimes the /ndicative, to state a fact: 

Fuit tempus, eum hominés vagabantur, there was a time when men led. a 
wandering life. Cic. 


NorE.— Cum is sometimes thus used without tempus, etc. : 
Fuit cum hoc dici poterat, there was a time when this could be said. Liv. 


(2) Generaily the Subjunctive, to characterize the period : ? 

Id saeculum cum pléna Graecia poctárum esset, that age when (such that) 
Greece was full of poets. Cie. — Erit tempus, cum désideres, the time wl come, 
when you will desire. Cic. 


Note 1.— Cum is sometimes thus used without tempus, etc. : 

Fuit cum arbitrirer, there was a time when I thought. Cic. 

Nore 2.— Memini cum, * I remember when, generally takes the /ndicative, but au- 
dió cum, video ewm, and animadverto cum, generally the Subjunctive : 

Memini cum mihi désipere vidébire, J remember when you seemed to me to be un 
wise. Cic. Audivi cum diceret, J heard him say (lit., when he suéd). Cic. 


2) Cum, meaning from the time when, since, takes the /ndicative: 
Centum anni sunt, cum dictator fuit, 2 as one hundred years since he was 
dictator. Cic. 


Nort 1.—Cum . . . tum, in the sense of ‘not only . . . but also, ‘both... and,’ 
generally takes the Indicatire in both clauses, but in the sense of * though . . . yet, the 
Subjunctive in the first clause and the Indicative in the second : 

Cum anteà distinébar, tum hóe tempore distineor, not only was I occupied before, 


! In the Imperfect and Pluperfect tenses the choice of mood often depends not so 
inuch upon the nature of the thought, as upon the intention and feeling of the writer at 
the moment. If he wishes to assert that the action of the temporal clause is an histori- 
cal fact, he uses the Indicative; but if he introduces it for the sole purpose of defining 
the time of the principal action, he uses the Subjunctive. Thus, eum epistulam com- 
plicdrem does not «assert that I folded the letter, but, usswming that as admitted, it 
makes use of it in defining the time of vénérunt. See also foot-note under 1 above; alse 
p. 290, foot-note 1. 

2 Like the Subjunctive in relative clauses after indefinite antecedents; see 503, I. 
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but I am aiso occupied now. Cic. Quae cum sint gravia, tum illud acerbissimum est, 
though these things are severe, that is the most grievous. Cic. 


Note 2.—For cum in Causal clauses, see 517. 
Norte 3.—For eum in Concessive clauses, see 515, III. 


VIII. InpirEct Discourse—Oratid Obliqua. 
Moods and Tenses in Indirect Discourse. 


522. When a writer or speaker expresses thoughts, whether his 
own or those of another, in any other form than in the original 
words of the author, he is said to use the Indirect Discourse—Ord- 
tid Obliqua :! | 

Platonem ferunt in Italiam venisse, they say that Plato came into Italy. 
Cie. Respondeo té dolorem ferre moderaté, 7 reply that you bear the affliction 
with moderation. Cic. Utilem arbitror esse scientiam, 7 think that knowledge 
és useful. Cio. 

1. In distinction from the Inprrrcr Discourse—Oratid Obliqua, the original 
words of the author are said to be in the Drrecr DrscovnsE— Oráió Recta, 

2. Words quoted without change belong to the Drrzor Discourse: 

Rex ‘ duumviros’ inquit * seeundum legem facio, the king said, ‘I appoint 
duumvirs according to law.’ Liv. 


RULE LIII.—Moods in Principal Clauses. 


O23. The principal clauses of the Dr&ggor Discourss 
on becoming IxprnEcrT take the Znffnitive or Subjunctive 
as follows: / 

I. When Decrarative, they take the Infinitive with a 
Subject Accusative. 


Dicébat animds esse divinés, he was wont to say that souls are divine. 
Cie. Platonem Tarentum vénisse reperio, 7 find that Plato came to Taren- 
tum. Cic. Cato mirari sé aiébat, Cato was wont to say that he wondered. 
Cic. Hippiàs gloriatus est, annulum sé sud mani confecisse,? Hippias 
boasted that he had made the ring with his own hand, Cic. 


Norre.—The verb on which the Infinitive depends is often omitted. or only implied in 
some preceding verb or expression; especially after the Subjunctive of Purpose : 


1 Thus, in the first example, Platinem in italiam vénisse is in the indirect dis- 
eourse; in the direct, i.e. in the original words of those who made the statement, it 
would be: P/ató in Italiam vénit. 

? [n the direct discourse these examples would read—(1) anémi sunt divini, (2 
Plató Tarentum venit, (8) miror, and (4) annulum med mani eonféct. Observe that 
the pronominal subjects implied in miror and con fect are expressed witb the Infinitive, 
as Mire sé, 82 conféecisse. But the subject is sometimes omitted when it can be read: 
ily supplied ; see second example under IL, 2, below. 
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Pythia praecépit ut Miltiadem imperütorem sümerent; incepta prospera futüra, 
Pythia, commanded that they should take Miltiades as their commander, (telling 
them) that their efforts would be successful. Nep. 


II. When Inrrrroeative, they take— 
1. Generally the Subjunctive: 


Ad. postulàta Caesaris respondit, quid sibi vellet, cir veniret,! to the 
demands of Caesar he replied, what did he wish, why did he come? Caes. 
Notr.—Deliberative questions retain the Subjunctive from the direct discourse: 


In spem vénerat sé posse, etc.; cir fortünam periclitàrctur,! he hoped (had come 
into hope) that he was able, etc. 5 why should he try fortune? Caes. 


2. Sometimes the Znfinétive with a Subject Accusative, 
as in rhetorical questions :? 


Docébant rem esse testimonio, etc.; quid esse levius, etc., they showed 
that the fact was a proof (for a proof), Gk: what was more dud a 
etc.? Caes. Respondit, num memoriam dépdnere posse,’ he replied, could 
he lay aside the recollection? Caes. 


III. When Imprrative,*‘ they take the Swbjunctive : 


Seribit Labiénd cum legidne veniat, he writes to Labienus to come (that 
Le should come) with a legion. Caes. Redditur responsum, castris sé 
tenerent, the reply was returned that they should keep themselves in camp. 
Liv. Milités certidrés facit, sé reficerent, he directed the soldiers to rejresh 
themselves. Caes. Orabant ut sibi duxiltum ferret, they prayed that he 
would bring them help. Caes. Nüntius vénit, né dubitàret, a message came 
that he should not hesitate. Nep.  Cohortàtus est, né perturbarentur,® he 
exhorted them not to be alarmed. Caes. 


Nortr.—An affirmative command takes the Subjunctive without wz, except after verbs 
of wishing and asking, but a negative command takes the Subjunctive with é,; see ex- 
amples, 


1 In the direct discourse these examples would read—(1) guid tibi vis? car venis? 
and (2) cur pericliter ? 

? A question used for rhetorical effect in place of an assertion is called a Rhetorical 
Question, as num potest, ‘can he?’ = nón potest, * he can not’; quid est turpius, * what 
is baser?' = nihil est turpius, ‘nothing is baser.’ Here belong many questions which in 
the direct form have the verb in the first or in the third person. As such questions are 
equivalent to declarative sentences, they take the same construction, the Infinitive with 
its subject. 

3 Direct discourse—(1) quid est levius = nihil est levius, and (2) num memoriam 
déponere possum = memoriam déponere nón possum. 

* Imperative sentences include those sentences which take the Subjunctive of De- 
&ire; see 484. 

5 In the direct discourse these examples would read —(1) ewm legione veni, (2) cas- 
tris v08 tenéte, (3) vos reficite, (4) nobis aucilium fer, (5) noli dubitàre, and (6) «e 
perturbati sitis, 
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RULE LIV.—Moods in Subordinate Clauses, — 


524. The subordinate clauses of the Drggor Discoursr 
on becoming Inprrecr take the Subjunctive: 

Respondit sé id quod in Nerviis fécicset factürum,! he replied that he 
would do what he had done in the case of the Nervii. Caes. Hippias gloria- 
tus est, annulum quem habéret sé sua manü cdnfécisse,? Hippias boasted 
that he had made with his own hand the ring which he wore. Cic. 


l. The Znfinitive with Subject Accusative is sometimes used. Thus— 

1) In zlauses introduced by the relative pronoun, or by relative adverbs, 
ubi, unde, quáre, ete., when they have the force of principal clauses (453): 

Ad eum daloriur. esse civem Romiànurm qui quererctur, quem (= e¢ eum) 
asservatum esse, é£ was reported to him that there was a Roman citizen wha 
made a complaint, and that he had been placed under guard. Cic. Té suspi- 
cor eisdem, quibus mé ipsum, commovéri, [suspect that you are moved by the 
same things as I, Cic. 

2) In clauses introduced by cum, quam, quamquam, quia, and some other 
conjunctions, especially in Livy and Tacitus: 

Num putatis, dixisse Antonium minàcius quam factürum fuisse, do you 
think Antony spoke more threateningly than he would have acted? Cie. Di- 
cit, sé moenibus inclüsos tenére eds, quia per agros vagari, he says that he 
ae them shut up within the walls, because (otherwise) they would wander 
through the fields. Liv. See also 535, I., 5 and 6. 

2. The Indicative is used— 

1) In parenthetical and explanatory clauses introduced into the Indirect 
Discourse without strictly forming a part of it: 

Referunt silvam esse, quae appellatur Bacénis,’ they report that there 4s a 
forest which is called Bacenis. Caes. Audio Gellium philosophós qui tunc 
erant? convocasse, J hear that Gellius called together the philosophers of thet 
day (lit., who then were). Cic. 

2) Sometimes in clauses not parenthetical, to give prominence to the fact 

stated, especially in relative and temporal clauses: 

pour factus est ex eà parte vici, quam Gallis concesserat, omnés disces-. 
gisse, he was informed that all had withdrawn from that part of the village 
which he had assigned to the Gauls. Caes. Dicunt illum diem clarissimum 
fuisse cum domum reductus est à patribus, they say that the day when he was 
conducted home by the fathers was the most iilustrious. Cic. 


525. TENSES IN THE INDIRECT Discourse generally conform 
to the ordinary rules for the use of tenses in the Subjunctive and 
Infinitive ;* but notice the following special points: 


1 Direct, facéam id quod in Nervits féci. 

? Direct, annulum quem habeo med mani confeci. i 

3 These clauses, quae appellatur Bacénis and qui tune erant, are not strictly parts 
of the general report, but explanations added by the narrator. 

4 See 490-496 and 537 
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1. The Present and Perfect may be used even after an historical tense, 
to impart a more lively effect to the narrative: 

Caesar respondit, si obsidés sibi dentur, sésé pácem esse factürum, Caesar 
replied, that if hostages. should. be given him, he would make peace. Caes. Ex- 
itus fuit orátionis, neque üllós vacáre agrós, qui dari possint, the close of the 
oration was, that there were (are) not any lands unoccupied which could (can) 
be given. Caes. 

2. The Future Perfect in a subordinate clause of the direct discourse 
is changed in the indirect into the Perfect Subjunctive after a principal 
tense, and into the Pluperfect Subjunctive after an. historical tense: 

Agunt ut dimicent; ibi imperium fore, unde victoria fuerit, they arrange 
that they shall fight ; that the sovereignty shall be on the side which shall win 
the victory (whence the victory may have been). Liv.. Apparébat réegnátürum 
qui vicisset,! 7¢ was evident that he would be king who should conquer. Liv. 


Norr.—For Jenses in Conditional Sentences in Indirect Discourse, see 527. 


Pronouns and Persons in Indirect Discourse. 


526. In passing from the Direct Discourse to the INDIRECT, 
pronouns of the first and second persons are generally changed to 
pronouns of the third person,’ and the first and second persons of 
verbs are generally changed to the third person : 

Gloriátus est, annulum sé sud manü confécisse,? he boasted that he had made 
the ring with his own hand. Cie. Redditur responsum, castris sé tenerent, 
the reply was returned that they should keep themselves in camp. Liv. Re- 
spondit, si obsidés ab iis sibl dentur, sésé cum iis pacem esse factürum,5 he 
replied that if hostages should be given to him by them, he would make peace 
with them. Caes. 


Conditional Sentences in Indirect Discourse. 


59'7. Conditional sentences, in passing from the Direct Drs- 
COURSE to the IxNprRECT, undergo the following changes: 


1 In the direct discourse—(1) ibi imperiwm erit, unde victoria fuerit, and (2) reg- 
nàbit qui vicerit. 

2 Thus—(1) ego is changed to su?, sibi, etc., or to ipse; meus and noster to suus ; (2) 
fü to zs or ille, sometimes to su?, etc.; tuus and vester to suus or to the Genitive of is; 
and (3) hic and éste to il/e. But the pronoun of the first person may of course be used 
in the indirect discourse in reference to the reporter or author, and the pronoun of the 
‘second person in reference to the person addressed; Adfirmavi quidvis mé perpessü- 
rum, J asserted that I would endure anything. Cic. Respondeo £ dolorem ferre mode- 
rate, J reply that vou bear the afflüction with moderation. Cic. 

3 Direct, annulum ego mea mani confeci, Ego becomes sé, and med, sud. 

4 Direct, castris vos ten2te. Vos becomes 8?, and £enéte, tenerent. 
. 5 Direct, st obsides à vobis mihi dabuntur, vobiscum pücem faciam. A vobis 
becomes ab iis; mihi becomes sibi; vobiscum, cum tis; and the implied subject of 
faciam becomes ss, the subject of esse facturwm. 


500 me INDIRECT DISCOURSE. 
I. In the Fmsr Form, the Indicative is changed to the Subjunctive in the 
condition and to the Infinitive in the conclusion: 


Respondit, si quid Caesar sé velit, illum ad sé venire oportére,! he replied, 
if Caesar wished anything of him, he ought to come to him. Caes. 

NorE.—In all forms of conditional sentences the conclusion, when imperative, and 
generally when én£errogative, takes the Subjwnctive according to 523: : 

Respondérunt, si nón aequum existimaret, etc., cir postularet,2 ete., they replied, if 
he did not think it fair, ete., why did he demand, ete. Caes. Eum certiorem fécó- 
gunt, si suas rcs manére vellet, Aleibiadem persequerétur,? they informed him that 4f 
^e wished his institutions to be permanent, he should. take measures against Alci- 
biades. Nep. Die quidnam factürus fuerís, si cénsor fuissés,4 say what you would 
have done, if you had been censor. Liv. 


1L. In the Szconp Form, the Present or Perfect Subjunctive in the con- 
dition remains unchanged after a principal tense, but may be changed 5 to 
the Jmperfect or Pluperfect after an historical tense, and in the conclu- 
sion it is changed to the Future Infinitive : 

Respondit, si stipendium remittatur, libenter sése recüsátürum populi 
Romani amicitiam,? he replied that if the tribute should be remitted, he would 
gladly renounce the friendship of the Roman people. Caes. 


Note.—See note under I. 


HI. In the Tarp Form, the Zmperfect or Pluperfeet Subjunctive remains 
unchanged in the condition, regardless of the tense of the principal verb, 
but in the conclusion it is changed to the Periphrastic Infinitive in -rus 
Suisse, rarely to that in -rus esse: ME 


Respondit, si quid ipsi à Caesare opus esset, sésé ad eum ventürum fuisse,? 
he replied that if he wanted anything of Caesar, he would have come to him. 
Caes. Clamitabat, si ille adesset, ventüros esse,’ he cried out that they would 
come 4f he were present. Caes. 


/ Notre Íi—In the conclusion, the periphrastie form /utirum fuisse ut with the Sub- 
junetiveis used in the Passive voice, and sometimes in the Active: 
Nisi nüntii essent allàti, existimabant futirutn fuisse ut oppidum àmitterétur,? they 
thought that the town would have been lost, 4f tidings had not beet brought. Caes. 
Nore 2.—In conditional sentences with the Imperfect or Pluperfect Subjunctive in 
the condition, and with an héstorical tense of the Indicative in the conclusion— 


1 Direct, 82 guid Caesar mà vult, illum ad mé venire oportet. For change of pro- 
nouns see 526, and for the tense of velit see 525, 1. 

? Direct, 82 nón aequum, ewistimds, cir postulas ? 

3 Direct, st tuds rés manire vis, Alcibiadem. persequere. Notice change in the — 
pronoun and in the person of the verb; see 526. : 

4 Direct, quidam. fécissés (or fact irus Suisti), 8? censor fuissés. 

5 But is often retained unchanged according to 525, 1. 

$ Direct, s? stipendium remittitur, libenter recusem populi Rimani amicitiam, 
or-s? stipendium remittetur, libenter recusabo populi Romani amicitiam. Observe | 
that these two forms become identical in the indirect discourse. d 

7 Direct—(1) 8? quid mihi à Caesare opus esset, ad eum vénissem; (2) si tle — 
adesset, venirent; and (8) nisi nüntii essent allati, oppidum Gmissum esset, 1 
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1) Phe Indicative is generally changed to the Perfect Injinitive: 

Memento istam dignitàtem té nón potuisse consequi, nisi meis consiliis paruissés,! 
remember that you would not have been able to attain that dignity, if you had not 
followed my counsels. Cie. 

2) The Indicative is changed to the Perfect Subjunctive if the context requires that 
mood: 

Quis dubitat quin si Saguntinis tulissómus operam, àversürl bellum fuerimus,! who 
doubts that we should have averted the war, if we had carried aid to the Sagun- 
fines? Liv. Scimus quid, si vixisset, factürus fuerit,! we know what he would have 

- done, if he had lived. Liv. 


Indirect Clauses. 
528. The indirect discourse in its widest application includes— 


1. Subordinate clauses containing statements made on the authority of 
any other person than the writer; see 516: 

Omnis libros quós frater suus reliquisset mihi donavit, he gave to me all 
the books which his brother had. left.? Cic. 

2. Indirect questions; see 529, I. 


NorE.—4& clause which involves a question without directly asking it is called an Jn- 
direct or Dependent Question : 

Quaesivit salvusne esset clipeus, he asked whether his shield was safe.3 Cic. 

3. Many subordinate clauses dependent upon an Infinitive or upon a 
Subjunctive ; see 529, IL. 


RULE LV.—Moods in Indirect Clauses. 
529. The Subjunctive is used— : 
I. In indirect questions: 


Quaeritur, cür doctissimi hominés dissentiant, ?£ ts a question, why the 
most learned men disagree. Cic. Quaesieras, nónne putàrem, you had asked 
whether I did not think. Cic. Qualis sit animus, animus nescit, the soul 
knows not what the soul is. Cic. Quid diés ferat incertum est, what a day 
will bring forth is uncertain, Cic. Quaeritur quid futürum sit, what will 
be, is the question.” Cic. Quaerit quinam éventus, si foret bellatum, futürus 
fuerit, he asks what would have been the result if war had been waged. Liv. 
Dubitd num débeam, 7 doubt whether I ought. Plin. Incerta feror si Jup- 
piter velit, J am rendered uncertain whether Jupiter wishes. Verg. Ut te 
oblectés scire cupid, J wish to know how you amuse yourself. Cic. Difficile 


1 Direet—(1) tstam dignitatem consequi non potuisti, nisi meis ernsiliis párads- 
és; (2) st Saguntinis tulissémus operam, bellum àversüri fuimus; (8) quid, si 
vicisset, facturus fuit? 

2 That is, which he said his brother had left. 

3 Here no question is directly asked. We have simply the statement, ‘he asked 
whether his shield was safe,’ but this statement involves the question, salvusne est 
clipeus, ‘is my shield safe?" 
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dictü est utrum timuerint an diléxerint, i? és difficult to say whether they 
feared or loved. Cic. 


II. Often in clauses dependent upon an Infinitive or 
upon another Subjunctive: 


Nihil indignius est quam eum qui culpa careat supplició nón carére, 
nothing is more shameful than that he who 1s Free from fault should not be 
exempt from punishment. Cic. Utrum difficilius esset negàre tibi an ef- 
ficere id quod rogares diü dubitàvi, whether it would be more difficult to re- 
Fuse your request or to do that which vov asx, I have long doubted. Cic. 
Recordatidne nostrae amicitiae sic fruor ut beaté vixisse videar quia cum 
Scipione vizerim, I so enjoy the recollection of our friendship that I seem to 
have lived happily because Y Have Lived with Scipio. Cie. Naevium rogat 
ut cüret quod dixisset, he asked Naevius to attend to that which HE HAD MEN- 
TIONED. Cic. Vereor né, dum minuere velim laborem, augeam, I fear that, 
while I wisu to diminish the labor, I shall inerease it. Cic. 


Norz 1.—In clauses dependent upon an Infinitive or upon a Subjunctive, observe— 

1) That the Subjunctive is used when the clauses are essential to the general 
thought of the sentence, as in the examples just given. 

2) That the Jndicative is used when the clauses are in a measure parenthetical, and 
when they give special prominence to the fact stated : 

Milités misit, ut eds qui fügerant persequerentur, he sent soldiers to pursue those 
who had fied (i. e., the fugitives). Caes. Tanta vis probitàtis est, ut eam, vel in iis quos 
nünquam vidimus, diligamus, swcA 4s the force of integrity that we love it even in those 
whom we have never seen. Cic. 

Nore 2.—In clauses introduced by dum, the Indicative is very common, especially in 
the poets and historians: 

Fuére qui, dum dubitat Scaevinus, hortaérentur Pisonem, there were those who ea- 
horted Piso, while Scaevinus hesitated. Tac. See also 467, 4. 


1. Jndérect or dependent questions, like those not dependent (351, 1), are 
introduced, by interrogative pronouns or other interrogative words, as quis, 
qui, qualis, etc. ; quid, cur, ne, nónne, num ; rarely by si, * whether, and ut, 
‘how’; see examples above. 

Nore 1.—5? is sometimes best rendered to see whether, to see 4f, to try 4f, ete. . 

Te adeunt, si quid velis, they come to you to see whether you wish anything. Cic. 

Nort 2.—In the poets s? is sometimes similarly used with the Indicative: 

Inspice si possum donita reponere, examine me to see whether I am able to restore 
your gifts. Hor. 

Norz 3.—In indirect questions nwm does not necessarily imply negation. 

Note 4.—An indirect question may readily be changed to a direct or independ- 
ant question.! 


2. An Accusative, referring to the same person or thing as the subject of the 
question, is sometimes, especially in poetry, inserted after the principal verb: 


1 Thus the direct question involved in the first example is, cur doctissimi? hominées 
dissentiunt, ‘ why do the most learned men disegreo go In the second, nonne puta 
‘do you not think?’ 


\ 
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Ego illum nesció qui fuerit, 7 do not know (him) who he was. Ter. Dic 
hominem qui sit, ZeZ7 who the man is. Plaut. 

8. Indirect double questions are generally introduced by the same inter- 
rogative particles as those which are direct (353). Thus— 

1) They generally take utrum or -ne in the first member and an in the 
second : 

Quaeritur virtüs suamne propter dignitàtem an propter früctüs aliquós ex- 
petatur, a 4s asked whether virtue is sought for its own worth, or for certain ad- 
vantages. Cic. 

2) But they sometimes omit the particle in the first member, and take in 
the second an or -ne in the sense of or, and necne or an nón in the sense of 
or not: 

Quaeritur nátürà an doctrina possit effici virtüs, zt zs asked whether virtue 
can be secured by nature, or by education. Cic. Sapientia beátos efficiat neene 
quaestió est, whether or not wisdom makes men happy is a question. Cic. 

Norz 1.—Other forms, as -ne . . . -ne, an . . . an, are rare or poetic: 

Qui teneant, hominésne feraene, quaerere, to ascertain who inhabit them, whether 
: men or beasts. Verg. 

Nore 2.— An, in the sense of whether not, implying an affirmative, is used after verbs 
and expressions of doubt and uncertainty : dubito an, nesció an, haud sció an, ‘I doubt 
whether not,’ ‘I know not whether not’ = * Iam inclined to think’; dubium est an, in- 
cerium est an, ‘it is uncertain whether not’ = ‘it is probable’: 

Dubito an Thrasybülum primum omnium pónam, J doubt whether I should not 
place Thrasybulus first of all (i. e., I am inclined to think I should). Nep. 

Note 3.—An sometimes seems to have the force of aut: 

Cum Simonidés, an quis alius,! pollicérétur, when Simonides or some other one 
promised. Cic. 

4. The Subjunctive is put in the periphrastic form in the indirect ques- 
tion (1) when it represents a periphrastic form in the direct question, and 
(2) generally, not always, when it represents a /'wfure Indicative; see the 
fifth and sixth examples under 529, I. 

9. InprrEcT Questions must be carefully distinguished— 

1) From elauses introduced by relative pronouns or relative adverbs. 
These always have an antecedent or correlative expressed or understood, and 
are never, as a whole, the subject or object of a verb, while indirect ques- 
tions are generally so used: 

Dieam quod sentio (relative clause), I will tell that which (id quod) I think.» 
Cie. Dicam quid intellegam (indirect question), I will tell what 1 know. Cie. 
Quaerámus ubi maleficium est, let «s seek there (ibi) where the crime is. Cic. 

2) From direct questions and exclamations: 


1 Some critics treat an quis alius as a direct question inserted parenthetically : oz 
was $t some other one? 
2 In the first and third examples, quod sen?ioó and ubi . . . éstare not questions, but 
relative clauses; id is understood as the antecedent of quod, and ibi as the antecedent 
or correlative of 45i; but in the second example, quid éntellegam is an indirect ques- 
tion and the object of dicam : I will tell (what?) what I know (i. e., will answer that 
question). . 
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Quid agendum est? nesció, what is to be done? I know not.' Cic. 


INDIRECT DISCOURSE. 


Vide! 


quam conversa res est, see/ how changed 4s the case. Cic. 
3) From clauses introduced by nescié quis = quidam,? ‘some one, nescié 
quomodo = quodammodo, ‘in some way, mirum quantum, * wonderfuily 


much,’ * wonderfully,’ ete. 


These take the Indicative: 


Nesció quid animus praeságit,? the mind forebodes, I know not what. Ter. 
Id mirum quantum profuit, this profited, it is wonderful how much (i. e., it 


wonderfully profited). Liv. 


6. PEnsoNAL Construction.—Instead of an impersonal verb with an indirect 
question as subject, the personal construction is sometimes used, as follows: 
Perspiciuntur quam sint levés,‘ ¢¢ is seen how inconstant they are! Cic. 

7. The Inpicatrve iN InprrEcT Questions is sometimes used in early 
Latin and in the poets, especially in Plautus and Terence : 

Si memorare velim, quam fideli animo fui, possum, if J should wish to 
mention how much fidelity I showed, Iam able. Ter. 


580. The directions already given for converting the Drrecr Dis- 
counsE, Ordlid Recta, into the IxprRECT, Oratid Obliqua, are further illus- | 
trated in the following passage from Caesar: 


Direcr Discourse. 


Caesarem obsecráre coepit: * Né 
quid gravius in fratrem statweris ; sció 
ila esse véra, nee quisquam ex ed 
plis quam ego doloris capét, proptereà 
quod cum ipse gratia plàrimum domi 
atque in réliqua Gallia, ille minimum 
propter adulescentiam poterat, per mé 
erévit ; quibus opibus àe nervis nón 
solum ad minuendam gratiam, sed 
paene ad perniciem meam abitur ; 
ego tamen et amore fraterno et exis- 
timatione vulgi commoveor. Quod si 
quid éi à £e gravius acciderit, cum 
ipse Zuwnc locum amicitiae apud £e 
teneam, nemo existimabit, non mea 
voluntate factum; quà ex re totíus 
Galliae animi à mé dvertentur.’ 


- 


INDIRECT D'iS^20URSE. 

Caesarem obsecrare coepit, né quid 
gravius in fratrem statueret; scire se 
ila esse véra, nec quemquam ex eo 
plus quam sé doloris capere, proptereà 
quod cum ipse grátià plürimum domi 
atque in réliqua Gallia, ille minimum 
propter aduléscentiam posset, per sé 
crévissét ; quibus opibus àác nervis 
nón solum ad minuendam gratiam, 
sed paene ad perniciem suam. üteré- 
tur ; sese tamen et amore fràterno et | 
existimátione vulgi commover?. Quod 
si quid é&i à Caesare gravius accidisset, 
eum ipse eum locum amicitiae apud 
ewm, teneret, neminem. existimátürum, 
non sud voluntáte factum ; quà ex ré 
J'utürum uti totius Galliae animi à sé: 
dverterentur. Caes., B. G., L., 20. 


1 Quid agendum sit nesció, ‘I know not what is to be done, would be an indirect 


question. 
? See 191, note. 


3 Praesdgit does not depend upon nesció, but is entirely independent. Wescid quid |. 


animus praesdgiat would be an indirect question, and would mean, J know not what 
the mind forebodes. 

4 Lit., they are seen. Observe that this personal construction corresponds to the a 
Active, perspiciunt eds quam sint levés, ‘ they perceive (them) how inconstant they are. 


See also ego illum nesció qui fuerit, 529,2. " 


A", 
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Nort —In this illustration observe the following points: 

1) That the Zndécative in the principal clauses of the direct discourse is changed to 
the corresponding tense of the /njinitive in the indirect,! and that the Subjunctive, sta- 
tweris, denoting incomplete action, is changed to the Imperfect Subjunctive after the 


historical tense, coepit. 


2) That in the subordinate clauses the verbs denoting incomplete action are changed 
to the Imperfect Subjunctive, while those denoting completed action are changed to the 


Pluperfect Subjunctive.? 


8) That scéó becomes scire sé (i. e., that the subject of the Infinitive is generally ex. 


pressed). 


4) That the pronouns of the jirst person are changed to reflexives; and that those of 


the second person are changed to és.3 


5831. The process by which the INprREcT Discourse, Oratio Ubliqua, 
is changed to the Direct, Oratió Recta, is illustrated in the following pas 


sages from Caesar: 
Iup:REOT DiscoURsE. 

Respondit, éránsisse Rhenum sese 
nón sud sponte, sed rogàtum et arces- 
situm à Gallis. Sé prius in Galliam 
venisse quam populum Llomanum. 
Quid szbí vellet ? Cir in suds posses- 
siones veniret ? Caes., B. G., I., 44. 

Ita respondit, eo szbt minus dubi- 
titidnis dar? quod eds res quàs légati 
Helvetii commemordssent memoria te- 
néret. Quod si veteris contuméliae ob- 
livisci velle¢, num etiam recentium in- 
jüriarum memoriam dépouere posse? 
Cum ea ita sint, tamen, si obsides ab 
dis sibi dentur, sese cum 42s pacem esse 
facturum. Caes., B. G., L., 14. 


DrgEoT Discourse. 

Respondit: * Zrdnsti Rhénum nón 
mea sponte, sed rogdtus et arcessitus 
à Gallis.. £go prius in Galliam ven 
quam populus Romanus. Quid tbi 
vis? Cür in meds possessiones ve- 
nis ?? 

Ita respondit: ‘Ed mihi minus 
dubitàtionis datur quod eas rés quas 
vos, légati Helvetii, commemordavistis, 
memoria fencd. Quod si veteris con- 
tuméliae oblivisci vo/é, num etiam re- 
centium injiridrum memoriam dé- 
ponere possum ? Cum haec ita sint, 
tamen, si obsidés à vdbis mihi dabun- 
tur, vóbiseum pàcem faciam.’ 


NoE.—In these illustrations observe the following points: 

1) That in the principal clauses (1) the Injinitives with sé or 8252, expressed or un- 
derstood, are changed to the first person of the Indicative ; * (2) other Infinitives are 
also changed to the Indicative, but the person is determined by the context; 5 and (3) 


1 Thus sció becomes scire; capit, capere; commoveor, commoviri; existimabit, 
sxistimatirum (esse); and dvertentur, futirum uti àverterentur. This last form, 
futürum uti dverterentur, is the Periphrastic Future Infinitive Passive; see 537, 3. 

2 Thus poterat becomes posset ; utitur, üterétur ; teneam, tenéret ; but erévit be- 


comes crévisset; acciderit, accidisset. 


3 Thus (1) ego is changed to sé; mé to sé; meam to suam; med to sud; and (2) 


té to ewm ; hunc to eum. 


4 Thus trdnsisse sésé is changed to trdnsiz; se vinisse to ego venti; sese esse fac- 
fürwm to faciam ; posse, with se understood, . possum. 

5 Thus minus dari becomes minus datur; butifthe subject of the Infinitive is of 
the second person, the Indicative will also be of that person. Responded té dolórem 
ferre moderáte thus becomes responded, * dolorem moderátà fers;" see p. 299, foot 


note 2. 21 
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Subjunctives are changed to the Indicative after interrogative words,! and to the Jm 
perat?ve in other situations.? j 

2) That in the subordinate clauses the Subjwnctive, unless required by the thought 
irrespective of the indirect discourse, is changed to the Indicative.3 

3) That the reflexive pronouns sw?, sibi, etc., and swus are changed (1) generally to 
pronouns of the first person, but (2) sometimes to those of the second person.4 

4) That 4s and ¢l/e are (1) generally changed to tz or hic, but (2) sometimes retained.5 

5) That a noun referring to the person or persons addressed may be put in the 
Vocative preceded by Zu or v0s.9 


SECTION VII. 
INFINITIVE.-SUBSTANTIVE CLAUSES. 


I. INFINITIVE. 


532. The Infinitive is a verbal noun with special character- 
istics. Like verbs, it has voice and tense, takes adverbial modi- 
fiers, and governs oblique cases." 


RULE LVI.—Infinitive. 
533. Many verbs admit an Infinitive to complete or 
qualify their meaning: 


Audeo dicere, J dare say (I venture to say). Cie. Haec vit3re cupimus, 
we desire to avoid these things. Cic. Codnstituit non progredi, he decided 


! Thus quid vellet is changed to guid vis? cr veniret to car venis? Vellet and 
veniret are in the Imperfect simply because dependent upon an historical tense, and are 
therefore changed to the Present in the direct discourse. In deliberative questions 
(484, V.) the Subjunctive is retained in the direct discourse. 

? Thus eum legione veniat, under 523, III., becomes cum legiéne vent. The Sub- 
junctive may of course be retained in the direct discourse whenever the thought requires 
that mood. 

3 Thus commemordssent, pluperfect after an historical tense, is changed to com- 
memordvistis ; tenéret to tened; vellet to voló; dentur to dabuntur. Sint is retained 
unchanged because required in a causal clause with cwm; see 51 7. 

^ Thus (1) transisse sésé is changed to trdnsii, with subject implied in the ending; 
sud to med; sé véenisse to ego veni, with emphatic subject; suds to meds ; sibito mihi; 
868€ esse facturum to faciam ; (2) sibi to tibi, in quid sibi vellet, As the subject of an 
Infinitive (536), sé or sésé often corresponds to the pronominal subject implied in the 
ending of a finite verb; see p. 187, foot-note 5. 

5 Thus (1) ab 4is is changed to à vobis; ewm tis to vobiscum ; ea ita sint to haec 
ita, Sint, (2) eds rés is retained. 

$ Thus /egàát? Helvétii, the subject of commemorassent, is changed to vos, légati 
Helvetii 

" Originally the Latin Infinitive appears to have been the Dative case of an abstract 
verbal noun, and to have been used to denote the purpose or end (884, 1, 3) for which. 
anything is or is done. Being thus only loosely connected with the verb of the sentence, 
it readily lost its special force as a case and soon began to be employed with considerable 
freedom in a variety of constructions. In this respect the history of the Infinitive resem- 
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not to advance. Caes. Créduli esse coepérunt, they began to be credulous, 
Cie. "Vincere scis, you know how to conquer (you know to conquer). Liv. 
Victoria üti nescis, you do not know how to use victory. Liv. Latine loqui 
didicerat, he had learned to speak Latin. Sall. Débés hoc rescribere, you 
ought to write this in reply. Hor. Némó mortem effugere potest, no one is 
able to escape death. Cie. Solent cogitàre, they are accustomed to think. Cic. 


I. The Infinitive is thus used— 


1. With Transitive Verbs meaning to dare, desire, determine ; to begin, 
continue, end ; to know, learn ; to owe, etc. ; see examples above. 


Norte 1.—For the Subjunctive with some of these verbs, see 498, I., note. 
Norte 2.—See also 498, II., note 1. 


2. With Iyrransirive Verss meaning £o be able ; to be wont, be accustomed, 
etc.; see examples above. 


II. In special construetions the Infinitive has nearly the force of 4 
Dative or PunPosE or Exp—! 


1. With IxTrRANsrTIVE VERBS: 

Non populare penátes vcnimus, we have not come to lay waste your homes. 
Verg. Conjüràvére patriam incendere, they conspired to destroy their country 
with fire. Sall. 


2. With Transittve Vrnss in connection with the Accusative: 

Pecus egit altos visere montés, he drove his herd to visit the lofty moun- 
tains. Hor. Quid habes dicere, what have you to say? Cic. Dederat comam 
diffundere ventis, she had given her hair to the winds to scatter. Verg.? 


3. With ADJECTIVES : 
Est parátus audire, he 4s prepared to hear (for hearing). Cie. Avidi com- 
— mittere pügnam, eager to engage (for engaging) in battle. Ovid. Fons rivó 
dare nomen idoneus, a fountain fit to give a name to the river. Hor. 


Nore 1.— This use of the Infinitive is mostly poetical. 
Note 2.—With adjectives and with participles used as adjectives the Infinitive is 
rare in prose, but is freely used in poetry in a variety of constructions : 
Cantàre peritus, skilled in singing. Verg. Pélidés cédere nescius, Pelides not 
knowing how to yield. Hor. Certa mori, determined to die. Verg. Dignus déscribi, 
worthy to be described. Hor. . Vitulus niveus vidéri,? a calf snow-white to view. Hor. 


bles that of adverbs from the oblique cases of nouns. As such adverbs are often used 

with greater freedom than the cases which they represent, so the Latin Infinitive often 

appears in connections where, as a Dative, it would not have been at all admissible. 

Upon the Origin and History of the Indo-European Injinitive, see Jolly, ‘ Geschichte 
_ des Infinitivs.” 

1 In these constructions the Infinitive retains its original force and use; see 532, 
foot-note. 

? In these examples with transitive verbs observe that the Accusative and Injini- 
tive correspond to the Accusative and Dative under 384, II., and that the Accusative 
Dative, and Infinitive correspond to the Accusative and two. Datives under 390, IL 

3 Wiveus vidéri, like the Greek Aevkds t6éo0a«. 
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Piger scribendi ferre laborem, reluctant to bear the labor of writing. Hor. Suum of 
ficium facere immemor est, he forgets (is forgetful) to do his duty. Plaut. 

Note 3.—The Infinitive also occurs, especially in poetry, with verbal nouns and with 
such expressions as tempus est, copia est, etc. : 

Cupido Stygios innàre lacüs, a desire to sail upon the Stygian lakes. Verg. Qui- 
bus molliter vivere copia erat, who had the means for living at ease. Sall. Tempus est 
dicere, 2 ts time to speak. Cic. 

Nore 4.— The Infinitive is sometimes used with prepositions: 

Multum interest inter dare et accipere, there is a great difference between giving 
and receiving. Sen. 


RULE LVII.—Accusative and Infinitive. 


534. Many transitive verbs admit both an Accusative 
and an Infinitive: 


Té sapere docet, he teaches you to be wise. Cic. Eds suum adventum | 


exspectare jussit, he ordered them to await his approach. Caes. Pontem 
jubet rescindi, he orders the bridge to be broken down. Caes. Té tua frui 
virtüte cupimus, we wish you to enjoy your virtue. Cic. Sentimus calére 
ignem, we perceive that fire is hot (we perceive fire to be hot). Cic. Régem 
tradunt sé abdidisse, they relate that the king concealed himself! Liv. 


Nors.—In the compound forms of the fnfinitive, esse is often omitted, especially in 
the future : 

Audivi solitum Fabricium, J have heard that Fabricius was wont. Cic. Spérdmus 
vobis profutiirés, we hope to benefit you. Cic. 

1, The corresponding Passive is sometimes personal and sometimes 
impersonal ; 2 


PERsoNAL.—Aristidés jüstissimus fuisse traditur, Aristides is said (is re- 
ported by tradition) to have been most just. Cic. Solem e mundo tollere vi- 
dentur, they seem to remove the sun from the world. Cic. Platonem audivisse 
dicitur, he és said to have heard Plato. Cic. Dii beati esse intelleguntur, the 
gods are understood to be happy. Cic. 

IwrrnsowAL.— Traditum est Homérum caecum fuisse, it has been reported 


1 Observe that in the first three examples the Accusatives £e, eds, and pon£em, are 
the direct objects of the finite verbs, while in the other exam ples the Accusatives £e, 2g- 
nem, and régem, may be explained either as the direct objects of the finite verbs, or as 
the subjects of the Infinitives. The former was doubtless the original construction, but 
in time the object of the principal verb eame to be regarded in many cases as the subject 
of the Infinitive. Thus was developed the Subject Accusative of the Infinitive. 

2 These two constructions correspond to the two interpretations of the Active men- 
tioned in foot-note 1 above. Thus, in the sentence, Aristidem justissimum fuisse tra- 
dunt, if Aristidem is regarded as the object of tradunt, according to the original concep- 


tion, the corresponding Passive will be personal: Aristidés jistissimus fuisse traditur; — 
but if Aristidem is regarded as the subject of fuisse, and the clause Aristidem jüstissi- — 


mum fuisse as the object of tradunt, then the same clause will become the subject of the | 


Passive, and the construction will be impersonal: Aristidem justissimum fuisse tradi — 


tur, * it is reported by tradition that Aristides was most just." 


h 


3 


: 
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by tradition that Homer was blind. Cie. Ünam partem Gallós obtinére dic- 
tum est, it has been stated that the Gauls occupy one part. Caes. Nuntiatur 
esse návés in portü, 2¢ 2s announced that the vessels are in port, Cic. 

Notre 1.—The Personal Construction is used—(1) regularly in jubeor, vetor, and 
videor; (2) generally in the simple tenses! of most verbs of SAYING, THINKING, and the 
like, as dicor, trador, feror, nüntior, crédor, existimor, putor, perhibeor, etc. 5 (8) 
sometimes in other verbs; see examples above. 

Notre 2.—The Zmpersonal Construction is especially common in the compound 
Zenses,! though also used in the simple tenses ; see examples above. 


535. The ACCUSATIVE AND AN INFINITIVE are used with a great 
variety of verbs. Thus— 


I. With verbs of PEncEIvING and DECLARING: 


Sentimus calére ignem, we perceive that fire is hot. Cic. Mihi narravit té 
sollicitum esse, he told me that you were troubled. Cic. Scripsérunt Themis- 
toclem in Asiam transisse, they wrote that Themistocles had gone over to 
Asia. Nep. 

1. Verges or Perceivine include those which involve (1) the exercise of 
the senses : awdid, vided, sentio, etc., and (2) the exercise of the mind—THINK- 
ING, BELIEVING, KNOWING : cogitd, puto, existimo, credo, spero—intellego, scid, ete. 

2. VerBs oF DECLARING are such as state or communicate facts or thoughts : 
dicó, narrd, nintid, doced, ostendd, promitto, ete. 

3. Expressions equivalent to verbs of perceiving and of declaring, as fama 
fert, ‘report says,’ testis sum, *I am a witness? —' I testify,’ conscius mihi 
sum, ‘I am conscious,’ ‘I know,’ also admit an Accusative with an Infinitive: 

Nullam mihi relàtam esse gratiam, ti es testis, you are qa witness (can 
testify) that no grateful return has been made to me, Cic. 

4. PARTICIPLE ror Iyrinitive.—Verbs of perceiving take the Accusative 
with the present participle, when the object is to be represented as actually 
seen, heard, etc., while engaged in a given action: 

Catonem vidi in bibliothéca sedentem, / saw Cato sitting in the library. 
Cic. 

5. Supsects CouPARED.— When two subjects with the same predicate are 
compared, and the Accusative with the Infinitive is used in the first clause, 
the Infinitive may be understood in the second: 

Platonem ferunt idem sénsisse quod Pythagoram, they say that Plato held 
the same opinion as Pythagoras. Cic. 

6. Prepicates CompaRED.—When two predicates with the same subject 
are compared, and the Accusative with the Infinitive is used in the first 
clause, the Accusative may be understood in the second: 

Num putàtis, dixisse Antonium minacius quam facttirum fuisse, do you 
think Antony spoke more threateningly than he would have acted? Cie. 


Norr.—But the second clause may take the Subjunctive, with or without wz: 


1 The learner will remember that the simple tenses are formed simply by inflexional 
endings, as dicitur, dicébdtur, but that the compound tenses are formed by the union 
of the perfect participle with the verb sum, as dictwm est, dictum erat, ete. 
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Audeoó dicere ipsós potius cultóres agrórum fore quam ut coli prohibeant, J dare say 
that they will themselves become tillers of the fields rather than prevent them from 
being tilled. Liv. 


IL. With verbs of Wisuine, Destrine, Commanpine, and their op- 
posites: } 

Té tua frui virtüte cupimus, we desire that you should enjoy your virtue. 
Cic. Pontem jubet rescindi, he orders the bridge to be broken down (that the 
bridge should be broken down). Caes. Léx eum necari vetuit, the law for- 
bade that he should be put to death. Liv. 

Norr.—Several verbs involving a wish or command admit the Subjunctive when a 
new subject is introduced, generally with ut-or né; see 498, 1: 

Opto ut id audiatis, J desire that you may hear this. Cic. Vold ut respondeàs, 7 
wish you would reply. Cic. Malo té hostis metuat, J prefer that the enemy should 
fear you. Cic. Concédé ut haec apta sint, J admit that these things are suitable, Cie. 


III. With verbs of Emorion and Frenne: 2 

Gaudeo té mihi suadére, J rejoice that you advise me. Cic. Miramur tà 
laetàri, we wonder that you rejoice. Cic. 

Note.—Verbs of emotion and feeling often take clauses with quod (540, IV.) to 
give prominence to the fact stated, or to emphasize the ground or reason for the feeling : 

Gaudeo quod té interpellàvi, 7 rejoice that (or because) J have interrupted you. Cic. 
Dolébam quod socium àmiseram, J was grieving because I had lost a companion. Cic. 

IV. Sometimes, especially in PogrRy and in Late Prose, with verbs 
which usually take the Subjunctive : ? 

Gentem hortor amare focos, J exhort the race to love their homes. Verg: 
Cüncti suásérunt Italiain petere, all advised to seek Italy. Verg. Soror monet 
succedere Lauso Turnum, the sister warns Turnus to take the place of Lausus. 
Verg. 

RULE LVIII.—Subject of Infinitive. 


536. The Infinitive sometimes takes an Accusative as 
its subject : * 


Sentimus calére ignem, we perceive that fire is hot. Cic. Platonem 
Tarentum vénisse reperio, 7 find that Plato came to Tarentum. Cic. 


1 As cupid, opto, voló, nolo, malo, etc.; patior, sind; impero, jubeo; prohibeo, 
veto, ete. 

? As gaudeo, doled, miror, queror, etc.; also aegré fero, graviter fero, etc. 

. 3 Many verbs in Latin thus admit two or more different constructions; see in the 
dictionary adigó, cénseo, concédo, cogo, constituo, contendd, cupid, curd, décernd, 
dico, doceo, elaboro, énitor, facio, impedio, impero, jubeo, laboro, malo, mando, mo- 
“ior, moneo, nolo, opto, 6rd, patior, permitto, persuaded, postulo, praecipio, prae- 
dco, prohibeo, sino, statuo, studeo, suddeo, vew, vided. See also Draeger, IL, pp. 
230-416. 

* Remember that the Infinitive, as a verbal noun, originally had no subject, but that 
subsequently in special constructions a subject Accusative was developed out of the ob- 
ject of the principal verb; see 534, foot-note 1. In classical Latin many Infinitives have 
no subjects, either expressed or understood. i 
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1. HisrongicAr Inrritive.—In lively descriptions the Present Infinitive is 
somctimes used for the /mperfect or the Perfect Indicative. It is then called 
the Historical Infinitive, and, like a finite verb, has its subject in the Nomina- 
tive : 

Catilina in prima acié versiri, omnia providere, multum ipse pügnàre, 
saepe hostem ferire, Catiline was busy in the front line; he attended to every- 
thing, fought much in person, and often smote down the enemy.’ Sall. 

Note.—The Historical Infinitive sometimes denotes customary or repeated action: 

Omnia in péjus ruere 4c retro referri, ali things change rapidly for the worse and 
are borne backward. Verg. 

2. A PREDICATE Noun or a PREDICATE ADJECTIVE after an Infinitive agrees 
with the noun or pronoun of which it is predicated, according to the general 
rule (362). It is thus— 

1) In the Nominative, when predicated of the principal subject: 

Nolo esse laudator, Jam unwilling to be a eulogist. Cic. Beatus esse sine 
virtüte némó potest, no one can be happy without virtue. Cie. Parens diei 
potest, he can be called a parent. Cic. 

Norz.—Participles in the compound tenses agree like predicate adjectives : 

Pollicitus esse dicitur, he is said to have promised. Cic. 

2) In the Accusative, when predicated of a noun or pronoun in the Accusa- 
. tive: 

Ego mé Phidiam esse mallem, J should prefer to be Phidias. Cie. Tradi- 
tum est, Homérum caecum fuisse,? 7 has been handed down by tradition that 
Homer was blind. Cio. 

3) In the Dative, when predicated of a noun or pronoun in the Dative: 

Patricio tribüno plébis fieri non licébat, 2£ was not lawful for a patrician 
to be made tribune of the people. Cic. Mihi neglegenti esse non licuit, Z£ was 
not permitted me to be negligent. Cio. 

NoTE.—AÀ noun or adjective predicated of a noun or pronoun in the Dative is some- 
times put in the Accusative: 

Ei consulem fieri licet, i£ 4s lawful for him to be made consul. Caes. 


5837. The Tenses or THE INFINITIVE— Present, Perfect, and 
Future—denote only relative time. They accordingly represent the 
time respectively as present, past, or future, relatively to that of 
the principal verb : 

PnzsENT.— Cupio mé esse clémentem, J desire to be mild. Cic. Maluit sé 
diligi quam metui, he preferred to be loved rather than feared. Nep. 

PznrEor.— Platonem ferunt in ltaliam venisse, they say that Plato came 
into Italy. Cie. Conscius mihl eram, nihil à mé commissum esse, J was con- 
scious to myself that no offence had been committed by me. Cic. 

Forvre.—Britum visum iri à mé putó, 7 think Brutus will be seen by me. 


1 Historical Infinitives are generally used in groups, seldom singly. 

2 Here Phidiam is predicated of mé (lit., me to be Phidias), and caecum of Hc 
merum, 

3 Tribüno is predicated of patricid, and neglegenti of mihi. 
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Cie. Orácurum datum erat victricés Athénas fore, an oracle had been given, 
that Athens would be victorious. Cic. 

Nortr.—In general, the Present Infinitive represents the action as taking place at the 
time denoted by the principal verb, the Perfect as then completed or past, and the Fu- 
ture as then about to take place; but tense is so imperfectly developed in the Infinitive 
that even relative time is not marked with much exactness. Hence— 

1) The Present is sometimes used of future actions, and sometimes with little or no 
reference to time: ; 

Cras argentum dare dixit, he said that he would give the silver to-morrow. Ter. 

2) The Perfect is sometimes used of present actions, though chiefly in the poets: 

Tetigisse timent poétam, they fear to touch (to have touched) the poet. Hor. 

1. After the past tenses of debeo, oportet, possum, and the like, the Pres- 
ENT INFINITIVE is used where our idiom would lead us to expect the Perfect ; 
sometimes also after memini, and the like; regularly in recalling what we 
have ourselves experienced : 

Débuit offieiosior esse, he ought to have been more attentive. Cic. Id potuit 
facere, he might have done this. Cic. Mé Athénis audire memini, Z remember 
to have heard (hearing) in Athens.* Cic. 

2. The Perfect Passive Infinitive sometimes denotes the result of the ac- 
tion. Thus, doctus esse may mean either to have been instructed or to be a 
learned man (lit., an instructed man). If the result thus denoted belongs to 
past time, /wisse must take the place of esse - 

Populum alloquitur, sópitum fuisse régem ictü, she addresses the people, 
saying that the king was stunned by the blow. Liv. See also 471, 6, note 1. 

3. Instead of the regular Future Infinitive, the Periparastic Form, futa- 
rum esse ut, or fore ut, with the Subjunctive, Present or Imperfect, is fre- 
quently used: 

Spéro fore ut contingat id nobis, J hope this will fall to our lot (Y hope it 
will come to pass that this may happen to us). Cie. Non spéraverat Hanm- 
bal, fore ut ad sé déficerent, Hannibal had not hoped that they would revolt 
to him. Liv. 

Norz 1.—This circumlocution is common in the Passive, and is moreover necessary 
in both voices in all verbs which want the Supine and the participle in rus. 

Nore 2.—Sometimes fore ut with the Subjunctive, Perfect or Pluperfect, is used with 
the force of a Future Perfect; and in passive and deponent verbs, fore with the perfect 


participle may be used with the same force: 
Dico mé satis adeptum fore, J say that I shali have obtained enough. Cic. 


- 688. The Infinitive, with or without a subject, is often used as 
the subject of a verb :! 
Wirs Sussect.—Caesari nintiatum est equites accédere, d£ was announced 


to Caesar that the cavalry was approaching. Caes. Facinus est vinciri civem 
Romanum, thot a Roman citizen should be bound 4s a crime. Cic. Certum 


1 This use of the Infinitive as subject was readily developed out of its use as object; 
see 534, 1, foot-note. Thus the Infinitive, with or without a subject, finally came to be 
regarded as an indeclinable noun, and was accordingly used not only as subject and 
object, but also as predicate and appositive (539, 1. and I1.), and sometimes even in 
the Ablative Absolute (539, IV.), and in dependence upon prepositions (533, 8, note 4) E 
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est liberos amàri, 4 4s certain that children are loved. Quint. Légem brevem 
esse oportet, it is necessary that a law be brief. Sen. 

Wrruovr Sussect.—Dicrétum est non dare signum, 7 was decided not to 
give the signal. Liv. Ars est difficilis rem püblicam regere, to rule a state is 
a dificult art. Cic. Carum esse jücundum est, it 4s pleasant to be held dear. 
Cie. Haee scire juvat, to know these things affords pleasure. Sen. Peccare 
licet nemini, £o sin 4s lawful for no one. Cic. 

1. When the subject is an Infinitive, the predicate is either (1) a noun or 
adjective with swm, or (2) a verb used impersonally ; see the examples above, 

2. The Infinitive, with or without a subject, may be the subject of another 
Infinitive : 

Intellegi necesse est esse deos,! 7£ must be understood that there are gods. 
Cie. 

3. The Infinitive sometimes takes a demonstrative as an attributive in 
agreement with it: 

Quibusdam hóe displieet philosophari, this philosophizing (this to philos- 
ophize) déspleases some persons. Cie. Vivere ipsum turpe est nobis, to live 
4s itself ignoble for us. Cic. 

589. SrEcraL CoxsTrRUCTIONS.— The Infinitive with a subject? 
is sometimes used— 

I. As a PREDICATE; see 362: 


Exitus fuit orütionis sibi nallam eum his amicitiam esse,? the close of his 
oration was that he had no friendship with these. Caes. 


Nore.—An Infinitive without a subject may be used as a Predicate Nominative: 
Vivere est cogitàre, to live 4s to think, Cic. 


II. As an ArrosITIvE ; see 363: 


Oriculum datum erat victricés Athénás fore, an oracle had been given, 
that Athens would be victorious.~Cic. Illud soleo mirári, non mé accipere 
tuàás litteras,? J am accustomed to wonder at this, that I do not receive your 
letter. Cic. 

III. In Exciamations; see 381: 


Té sic vexàri, that you should be thus troubled! Cic. Méne incepto dé- 
sistere victam, that I, vanquished, should abandon my undertaking / * V erg. 


IV. In the AnLATIVE ABSOLUTE; see 431, note 1: 


Audito Darium movisse pérgit, having heard that Darius had withdrawn 
(that Darius had withdrawn having been heard), he advanced. Curt. 


:1 Esse deos is the subject of intellegz, and éntelleg? esse deos of est. 

2 Including the modifiers of each. Thus in the example the whole clause, sibi nül- 
Zam cum his amicitiam esse, is used as a Predicate Nominative in agreement with the 
subject ecétus; see 362. 

3 In the examples, the clause victricés Athénas fore is in apposition with Crdculum, 
and the ciause nón mé accipere tuds litteras, in apposition with Z//ud. 

4 This use of the Infinitive conforms, it will be observed, to the use of the Accusative 
ond Nominative in exclamations (381, with note 3). 
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II. SUBSTANTIVE CLAUSES. 


540. In Latin, clauses which are used as substantives take one of 
four forms. They may be— 

I. INDIRECT QUESTIONS: 

Quaeritur, cur dissentiant, Zt is asked why they disagree. Cic. Quid agen- 
dum sit, nesció, 7 do not know what ought to be done. Cie. 

Norr.—For the use of Indirect Questions, see 529, I. 

II. INFINITIVE CLAUSES: 

Antecellere contigit, i£ was his good fortune to excel (to excel happened). 
Cie. Magna negotia voluit agere, he wished to achieve great undertakings. Cic. 

NoTE.— For the use of Infinitive Clauses, see 534; 535. 

III. Sussunctive Ciavses, generally introduced by ut, né, ete. : 

Contigit ut patriam vindicdret, d£ was his good fortune to save his country. 
Nep. Volo ut mihi respondeas, / wish you would answer me. Cic. 

Nore.—For the use of such Subjunctive Clauses, see 498; 499, 8; 501. 

IV. CLAUSES INTRODUCED BY Quod: 


Beneficium est quod necesse est mori, é£ s a blessing that dt is necessary to 
die. Sen. Gaudeo quod té interpellàvi, / rejoice that (because) J have inter- 
rupted you. Cic. 

Norz.— Quod-clauses, used substantively, either give prominence to the fact stated, 
or present it as a grownd or reason. They may be used as the subjects of impersonal 


verbs, as the objects of transitive verbs, especially of such as denote emotion or Jeeling, 
and as appositives : 1 

Hic accédébat quod exercitum luxuridsé habuerat, to this was added the Jact that 
he had kept the army in luwury. Sall. Adde quod ingenuds didicisse artes émollit 
mores, add the fact that to learn liberal arts refines manners. Ovid. Bene facis quod 
mé adjuvàs, you do well that you assist me. Cie. Dolébam quod socium àmiseram, J 
was grieving because I had lost a companion. Cic. See also 535, IIL. note. 


SECTION VIII. 
GERUNDS, GERUNDIVES,? SUPINES, AND PARTICIPLES. 


I. GERUNDS. 


041. The GERUND is a verbal noun which shares so largely the 
character of a verb that it governs oblique cases, and takes ad- 
verbial modifiers : | 


! Quod-clauses occur—(1) as the subject of accedit, accidit, apparet, evenit, fit, 
nocet, obest, occurrit, prodest, ete. ; also of est with a noun or adjective, as causa est, 
vitium est, ete., grdtum est, ind ignum est, mirum est, etc.; and (2) as dependent upon 
aceuso, addo, adéced (p. 20, foot-note 1), admiror, animadverto, angor. bene facio, 
delector, doled, eectisd, fació, gaudeo, glorior, laetor, miror, mitto, omitto, praetereo, 
gucror, etc. They are sometimes used like the Accusative of Specification. See 516, 
2, note, 

2 The Gerund and the Gerundive were originally identical The former is the neu- 
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Jüs vocandi?! senátum, the right of summoning the senate. Liv. Beaté 
vivendi! eupiditàs, the desire of living happily. Cic. : 

N orz.—In a few instances the Gerund has apparently a passive meaning: 

Neque habent propriam percipiendi notam, nor have they any proper mark of dis- 
tinction (i. e., to distinguish them). Cic. 

542. The Grerunp has four cases—the Genitive, Dative, Accusa- 
tive, and Ablative—used in general like the same cases of nouns. 
Thus— 


I. The GENITIVE OF THE GERUND is used with nouns and adjectives :? 


Ars vivendi, the art of living. Cic. Studidsus erat audiendi, he was de- 
sirous of hearing. Nep. Cupidus te audiendi, desirous of hearing you. Cie. 
Artem véra ac falsa dijüdicandi, the art of distinguishing true things from 
false, Cie. 

Note 1.—The Gerund usually governs the same case as the verb, but sometimes, by 
virtue ofits substantive nature, it governs the Genitive, especially the Genitive of per- 
sonal pronouns—me?, nostri, tui, vestri, sui: 

Copia placandi tui (of à woman), an opportunity of appeasing you. Ov. Sui cón- 
servandi causa, for the purpose of preserving themselves. Cic. Vestri adhortandi 
causa, for the purpose of exhorting you. Liv. Réiciendi? jüdicum potestàs, the power 
uf challenging (of) the judges. Cic. Lücis tuendi copia, the privilege of beholding the 
light. Plaut. 

Note 2.—The Genitive of the Gerund is sometimes used to denote purpose or ten- 
dency: 

Légés pellendi clarés viros, /aws for (lit., of) driving away illustrious men. Tac. 

II. The Dative or THE GERUND is used with a few verbs and adjectives 
which regularly govern the Dative: 


Cum solvendo non essent, since they were not able to pay. Cic. Aqua 
ütilis est bibendo, water 4s useful for drinking. Plin. 


Notr.—The Dative of the Gerund is rare; * with an object it occurs only in Plautus. 
III. The AccusaTIVvE or THE GERUND is used after a few prepositions :* 


Ad discendum prépénsi sumus, we are inclined to learn (to learning). Cic. 
Inter làdendum, in or during play. Quint. 


ter of a participle used substantively, while the latter is that same participle used adjec- 
tively. Moreover, from this participle the Gerund developed an active meaning and the 
Gerundive a passive. On the Origin and Use of Gerunds and Gerundives, see Jolly, 
‘Geschichte des Infinitivs,’ pp. 198-200: Draeger, II., pp. 789-828. 

1 Vocandi as a Genitive is governed by jus, and yet it governs the Accusative send- 
tum ; vivendi is governed by cupiditds, and yet it takes the adverbial modifier beate, 

? The adjectives which take the Genitive of the Gerund are chiefly those denoting 
DESIRE, KNOWLEDGE, SKILL, RECOLLECTION, and their opposites: avidus, cupidus, stu- 
didsus ; conscius, gnürus, igndrus ; peritus, imperitus, insuétus, etc. 

3 Pronounced as if written rejiciendi; see p. 20, foot-note 1. 

* According to Jolly, *Geschichte des Infinitivs p. 200, the Gerund originally had 
only one case, the Dative, and was virtually an Infinitive. 

5 Most frequently after ad ; sometimes after én£er and ob; very rarely after ante, 
circá, and in. 
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Norte 1.—The Accusative of the Gerund with a direct object is rare: 

Ad placandum deos pertinet, it tends to appease the gods. Cic. 

Nore 2.—The Gerund with ad often denotes purpose: 

Ad imitandum mihi propositum est exemplar illud, that model has been set before 
me for imitation. Cic. 


. IV. The Asiative or THE GERUND is used (1) as Adblative of Means, 
and (2) with prepositions : } 

Méns discendo alitur, the mind is nourished by learning. Cic. Salütem 
hominibus dando, by giving safety to men. Cic.  Virtütés cernuntur in 
agendo, virtues are seen in action. Cic. Déterrere-à scribendo, £o deter from 
writing. Cic. 

Note 1.—After prepositions, the Ablative of the Gerund with a direct object is ex- 
ceedingly rare : 

In tribuendo suum cuique, in giving every one his own. Cic. 

Note 2.— Without a preposition, the Ablative of the Gerund denotes in a few in- 
stances some other relation than that of means, as fime, separation, ete. : 

Incipiendó refügi, / drew back in the very beginning. Cic. 


il. GERUNDIVES. 


548. The GEnuxpnrvz, like other participles, agrees with nouns 
and pronouns: 

Inita sunt consilia urbis délendae, plans have been formed for destroying the 
city (of the city to be destroyed). Cie. Numa sacerdotibus ereandis animum 
adjecit, Wuma gave his attention to the appointment of priests. Liv. 

NoTE.—A noun (or pronoun) and a Gerundive in agreement with it form the Ge- 
rundive Construction. 


544. The GerunDIVE ConstRUCTION may be used— 


1. In place of a Gerund with a direct object. It then takes the case 
of the Gerund whose place it supplies: 


Norz.—The Gerundive Construction should not be used for the Gerund with a neu-. 
ter pronoun or adjective as object, as it could not distinguish the gender: 

Artem véra àc falsa dijüdicandi, the art of distinguishing true things from false. 
Cic. 

2. In the Dative and in the Ablative with a preposition: 


Locum oppido condendo cépérunt, they selected a place for founding a city. 
Liv. Tempora démetendis früctibus accommodata, seasons suitable Jor gath- 
ering fruits. Cic. Brütus in liberanda patria est interfectus, Brutus was slain 
in liberating his country. Cic. 


1 The Ablative of the Gerund is used most frequently after d (ab), dé, ex (&), in; 
rarely after cum, pro, and super. 
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Nort 1.—The learner will remember that in the Dative (542, II., note) and in the 
Ablative with a preposition (542, IV., note 1) the Gerund with a direct object is ex- 
ceedingly rare. The Gerundéive Construction supplies its place. 

Nore 2.—The Gerundive Construction sometimes denotes purpose or tendency, es- 
pecially in the Accusative after verbs of giving, permitting, taking, etc. : 

Attribuit Italiam vastandam (for ad castandum) Catilinae, he assigned Italy to Cat- 
iline to ravage (to be ravaged). Cie. Firmandae valétidini in Campàniam concessit, 
he withdrew into Campania to confirm his health. Tac. Haec tradendae Hannibali 
victoriae sunt, these things are for the purpose of giving victory to Hannibal. Liv. 
Proficiscitur cognóscendae antiquitatis, he sets out for the purpose of studying antiq- 
wity. Tac. 

Norte 3.—The Gerundive Construction in the Dative occurs after certain official 
names, as decemviri, triumviri, comitia :! 

Decemviros légibus scribendis M we have appointed a committee of ten to 
prepare laws. Liv. 

Norte 4.—The Gerundive Construction in the Ablative occurs after comparatives : 

Nüllum officium referenda gratia magis necessarium est, no duty is more necessary 
than that of returning a favor. Cic. 

Note 5.—The Gerundive Construction is in general admissible only in transitive 
verbs, but it occurs in ZZor, fruor, fungor, potior, etc., originally transitive : 

Ad minus fungendum, for discharging the duty. Cie. Spés potiundorum castro- 
rum, the hope of getting possession of the camp. Caes. 


III. Suprmnes. 


545. The Supine, like the Gerund, is a verbal noun. It has a 
form in um and a form in a. 


Norte 1.—The Supine in wm is an Accusative; that in 4 is generally an Ablative, 
though sometimes perhaps a Dative.? 

Note 2.—The Supine in wm governs the same case as the verb: 

Légàtos mittunt rogatum auxilium, they send ambassadors to ask aid. Caes. 


RULE LIX.—Supine in Um. 


546. The Supine in wm is used with verbs of motion 
to express PURPOSE: 


Légati vénérunt rés repetitum, deputies came to demand restitution. Liv. 
Ad Caesarem congratulatum convénérunt, they came to Caesar to congrat- 
ulate him. Caes. 


1. The Supine in wm occurs in a few instances after verbs which do not directly ex- 
press motion : 

Filiam Agrippae nüptum dedit, he gave his daughter in marriage to Agrippa. 
Suet. 

2. The Supine in wm with the verb ed is equivalent to the forms of the first Periphras- 
tic Conjugation, and may often be rendered literally : 

Bonds omnés perditum eunt, they are going to destroy all the good. Sall. 


1 But in most instances the Dative may be explained as dependent either upon tho 
verb or upon the predicate as a whole; see 384, 4. 
? See Hübschmann, p. 223; Draeger, II., p. 833; Jolly, p. 201. 
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Norzr —But in subordinate clauses the Supine in wm with the verb eó is often used 
for the simple verb: 

Ultum ire (= ulcisci) injüriàs festinat, he hastens to awenge the injuries. Sall. 

3. The Supine in wm with irz, the Infinitive Passive of e0, forms, it will be remem- 
bered (222, III., 1), the Future Passive Infinitive: 

Brütum visum iri à mé puto, J think Brutus will be seen by me. Cic. 

4. The Supine in wm is not very common;! but purpose may be denoted by other 
constructions : 

1) By wt or quz with the Subjunctive; see 497. 

2) By Gerunds or Gerundives ; see 542, L, note 2, and IIL, note 2; 544, 2, note 2, 

3) By Participles; see 549, 3. 


RULE LX.—Supine in i. 


547. The Supine in @ is generally used as an Ablative 
of Specifieation (424): 

Quid est tam jücundum auditü, what is so agreeable to hear (in hearing) ? 
Cic. Difficile dictü est, i£ is difficult to tell. Cic. Dé genere mortis difficile 
dietü est, i¢ is difficult to speak of the kind of death. Cic. Civitas ineredi- 
bile memoràtü est quantum creverit, 2 is incredible to relate how much the 
state increased. Sall Pudet dictü, it is a shame to tell. Tac. 

Norz.—The Supine in 4 never governs an oblique case, but it may take an Ablative 
with a preposition, as in the third example above. 

1. The Supine in % is used chiefly with jucundus, optimus ; facilis, proclivis, dif- 
Jicilis ; incrédibilis, memorabilis; honestus, turpis; dignus, indignus; fas, nefas, 
opus, and scelus; rarely with verbs. 

2. The Supine in 4 is very rare. The most common examples are auditu, dicti, 
factü, natu, visi; less common, cognitu, intellectü, inventu, memorütu, relátü, 
scitu, tractatu, victu. 


IV. PARTICIPLES. 


O48. The PamTICIPLE is a verbal adjective which governs the 
same cases as the verb: 


Animus sé non videns alia cernit, the mind, though dt does not see itself 
(lit., not seeing itself ), discerns other things. Cio. 


Nore 1.—For Participlee used substantively, see 441. 

Norz 2.— Particip'es used substantively sometimes retain the adverbial modifiers 
which belonged to them as participles, and sometimes take adjective modifiers: 

Non tam praemia sequi récté factorum quam ipsa réeté facta, not to seek the rewards 
of good deeds (things rightly done) so much as good deeds themselves. Cic. Praecla- 
rum atque divinum factum, an excellent and divine deed. Cic. 


549. PARTICIPLES are often used— 


1. To denote Time, CavsE, Manner, MEANS: 


! According to Draeger, II., p. 829, the Supine in wm is found in only two hundred 
and thirty-six verbs, mostly of the First and Third Conjugations. 

2 According to Draeger, II., p. 888, the Supine in 4 is found in one hundred and nine 
verbs. 
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Plató seribens mortuus est, Plato died while writing. Cie. Itüriin proe- 
lium canunt, they sing when about to go into battle. Tac. Sol oriens diem 
conficit, the sun by its rising causes the day. Cic. Milites renüntiant, sé per- 
fidiam veritos revertisse, the soldiers report that they returned pébantie they 
Feared perfidy (having feared). Caes. 


. 2. To denote ConpiT1on or CONCESSION: 


Mendaci homini né vérum quidem dicenti crédere non solémus, we are 
not wont to believe a liar, even if he speaks the truth. Cic. Reluctante natara, 
irritus labor est, f nature opposes, effort is vain. Sen. Scripta tua jam dia 
exspectàns, non audeo tamen flagitare, though I have been long expecting your 
work, yet I do not dare to ask for it. Cic. 


8. To denote Purpose: 


Perseus rediit, belli cisum tentatirus, Perseus returned to try (about to 
try) the fortune of war. Liv. Attribuit nos trucidandés Cethégo, he assigned 
us to Cethegus to slaughter. Cic. 


4. To supply the place of RELATIVE CLAUSES: 


Omnes aliud agentes, aliud simulantés, improbi sunt, all who do one thing 
and pretend another are dishonest. Cic. 


5. To supply the place of Principat CrAvsEs: 


Classem dévictam cépit, he conquered and took the fleet (took the fleet con- 
quered). Nep. Ré cénsentientés, vocàbulis differébant, they agreed in fact, 
but differed in words. Cic. 

Nore 1.—A participle with a negative is often hest rendered by a participial noun 
and the preposition without : 

Miserum est, nihil proficientem angi, it is sad to be troubled without accomplish- 
ing anything. Cic. Non érubéscéns, without blushing. Cie. 

Nore 2.—The perfect participle is often best rendered by a participial or 
verbal noun with of : 

Homérus fuit ante Romam conditam, Homer lived (was) before the found- 
ing of Rome (before Rome founded). Dio 


O50. The TENsks or THE PanmTICIPLE— Present, Perfect, and 
F'uture—denote only relative time. They accordingly represent 
the time respectively as present, past, and future relatively to that 
of the principal verb : 


Oculus sé non videns alia cernit, the eye, though it does not see itself (not 
seeing itself), discerns other things. Cic. Plató scribéns mortuus est, Plato 
died while writing. Cic. Uva miatirita duleéscit, the grape, when it has 
ripened (having ripened), becomes sweet. Cie. Sapiens bona semper placitüra 
laudat, the wise man praises blessings which will always please (being about to 
please). Sen. 

Nore 1.—The perfect participle, both in deponent and in passive verbs, is sometimes 


used of present time, and sometimes in passive verbs it loses in a great degree its force 
08 a tense, and is best rendered by a verbal noun: 
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Eisdem ducibus üsus Numidas mittit, employing the same persons as guides, he 
sent the Numidians. Caes. Incénsàs perfert nàvés, he reports the burning of the 
ships (the ships set on fire). Verg. See also 544. 

Nor 2.—In the compound tenses the perfect participle often becomes victually a 
predicate adjective expressing the resu/£ of the action: 

Causae sunt cognitae, the causes are known. Caes. See also 471, 6, note 1. 

Nore 8.—For the Perfect Participle with Labeo, see 388, 1, note. 

Nore 4.—The want of a perfect active participle is sometimes supplied by a temporal 
elause, and sometimes by a perfect passive participle in the Ablative Absolute : 

Caesar, postquam vénit, Rhenum trànsire constituit, Caesar, having arrived, de- 
cided to cross the Rhine. Caes. Equitati praemisso subsequébatur, having sént for- 
ward his cavairy, he followed. Caes. See also 431; 519. 

Nore 5.—The want of a present passive participle is generally supplied by a tem- 
poral clause: 

Cum à Catone laudabar, reprehendi mé à céteris patiébar, being praised by Cato, 1 
allowed myself to be censured by the others. Cic. 


CHAPTER vay 
SYNTAX OF PARTICLES. 


RULE LXI.—Use of Adverbs. 


551. Adverbs qualify vergs, apsEecrivrs, and other 
ADVERBS : 


Sapientés feliciter vivunt, the wise live happily. Cie. Facile doctissimus, 
unquestionably the most learned. Cic. Haud aliter, not otherwise. Verg, 


Nore 1.—For predicate adverbs with sum, see 360, note 2; for adverbs with 
nouns used adjectively, see 441, 3; for adverbs in place of adjectives, seo 443, notes 
3 and 4; for adverbs with participles used substantively, see 548, note 2. 

Norz 2.—Sze and ifa mean ‘so,’ ‘thus.’ J¢a has also a limiting sense, ‘in so far,’ as 
in é£a—8? (507, 8, note 2). Adeo means ‘to such a degree or result’; tam, tantopere, 
“so much’—tam used mostly with adjectives and adverbs, and tantopere with verbs. 


5952. The common negative particles are nón, né, haud. 


1. N'ón is the usual negative; n2 is used in prohibitions, wishes, and purposes (483, 
8; 488; 497), and haud, in haud sció an, and with adjectives and adverbs: Aawd mi- 
rabile, not wonderful; haud alter, not otherwise. NW for né is rare. Né non after 
vidé is often best rendered whether. 

2. In nón modo nón and in nón solum nón the second nón. is generally omitted be- 
fore sed or vérum, followed by né—quidem or via (rarely etiam), when the verb of the 
Second clause belongs also to the first: 

Assentàtió nón modo amico, sed né libero quidem digna est, flattery és not only not 
worthy of a friend, but not even of a free man. Cie. à 

3. Minus often has nearly the force of nom; s? minus = st non. Sin aliter has - 
nearly the same force as s? minus. Minimé often means ‘not at all,’ ‘by no means,’ 
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553. Two NEcATIvES are generally equivalent to an affirma- 
tive, as in English : 


Nihil non arroget, 7e. him claim everything. Hor. Neque hóc Zénó nón 
vidit, nor did Zeno overlook this. Cic. 


1. Non before a general negative gives it the force of an indefinite affirmative, but 
after such negative the force of a general affirmative : 


Nónnémóá, some one; nonnihil, something ; nónnünquam, sometimes ; 
Némó nón, every one; nihil nón, everything ; nünquam non, always. 


2. After a general negative, né—quidem gives emphasis to the negation, and neque 
—neque, néve—néve, and the like, repeat the negation distributively : 

Non praetereundum est né id quidem, we must not pass by even this. Cic. Némé 
unquam neque pocta neque orator fuit, 20 one was ever either a poet or an orator. Cic. 

Notre.—For the Use of Prepositions, see 432-435. 


554. CoónprNATE CoNJUNCTIONS unite similar constructions 
909, 1). They comprise five classes. 
) Y p 


I. CopuLativE CoNJUNCTIONS denote UNION: 


Castor et Pollüx, Castor and Pollux. Cie. Senátus populusque, the senate 
and people. Cic. Nec erat difficile, nor was dt dificult. Liv. 


1. For list, see 310, 1. 

2. Et simply connects; qwe implies a more intimate relationship; atgwe and de gen- 
erally give prominence to what follows. JVeque and nec have the force of et nón. Et 
and etiam sometimes mean oven. 

Note.—Atque and de generally mean as, than, after adjectives and adverbs of like- 
ness and unlikeness: ¢dlis de ‘such as’; aeque de, ‘equally as’; aliter atque, ‘ other- 
wise than.’ See also 451, 5. 

8. Que is an enclitic, and dc in the best prose is used only before consonants. 

4. Etiam, quoque, adeo, and the like, are sometimes associated with e£, atque, dc, 
and que, and sometimes even supply their place. Quoque follows the word which it 
connects: 8 quoque, ‘he also. Etiam, ‘also,’ ‘further, ‘even, often adds a new cir- 
cumstance. 

5. Sometimes two copulatives are used: e¢—et, que—que,*! et—que, que—et, que— 
atque! tum—tum, ceum-—twmn, ‘both—and’; but cwm—tum gives prominence to the sec- 
ond word or clause; 407 80lum (nón modo, or nón tantum)—sed etiam (vérnm etiam), 
‘not only—but also’; negue (nec)—neque (nec), ‘neither—nor’; neque (nec)—ef (que), 
* not—but (and)*; et—neque (nec), ‘and not.’ 

6. Between two words connected copulatively the conjunction is generally expressed, . 
though sometimes omitted, especially between the names of two colleagues. Between 
several words it is in the best prose generally repeated or omitted altogether, though 
que may be used with the last even when the conjunction is omitted between the others : 
pax et tranquillitds et concordia, or pdx, tranquillitas, concordia, or pax, tranquil- 
litds, concordiaque. 

Nore 1.— Zt is often omitted between conditional clauses, except before nom. 

Norr 2.—4 series may begin with primum or primo, may be continued by deinde 
followed by twm, posted, praetered, or some similar word, and may close with dénique 


1 Que—que is rare, except in poetry; gue—atque, rare even in poetry; see Verg, 
Aen., L, 18; Geor., I., 182. 
22 
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or postrémo.! Deinde may be repeated several times between primum and dénique ox 
postréméo.2 


II. DissunctivE ConsuUNCTIONS denote SEPARATION : 


Aut vestra aut sua culpa, either your fault or his own. Liv. Duabus tri- 
busve hóris, n two or three hours. Cic. 


1. For list, see 310, 2. 

2. Aut denotes a stronger antithesis than vel, and mast be used if the one supposition 
excludes the other: aut vérwm aut falsum, * either true or false Vel implies a differ- 
ence in the expression rather than in the thing. It is generally corrective, and is often 
followed by potius, etiam, or dicam : laudátur, vel etiam amatur, ‘he is praised, or 
even (rather) loved) It sometimes means even, and sometimes for example. Velut 
often means for example. Ve for vel is appended as an enclitic. 

NoTE.—In negative clauses aut and ve often continue the negation: n6n honor aut 
virtus, ‘neither (not) honor nor virtue.’ 

8. Sive (si—ve) does not imply any real difference or opposition; it often connects 
different names of the same object: Pallas sive Minerva, * Pallas or Minerva’ (another 
name of the same goddess). 

Norr.—Disjunetive conjunctions are often combined as corrclatives: aut—aut, vel 
—^ el, ete., * either— or.' 


III. ApnvxensATIVE CoNJUNCTIONS denote OPPOSITION or CONTRAST: 


Cupio mé esse clementem, sed mé inertiae condemno, J wish to be mild, 
but I condemn myself for Pam. Cie. Magnés ferrum ad sé trahit, ratio- 
nem autem adferre nón possumus, the magnet attracts iron, but we can not 
assign a reason. Cio. 


1. For list, see 310, 3. 

2. Sed and veérwm mark a direct opposition; autem. and véró only a transition; a 
emphasizes the opposition; aZqw often introduces an objection; ceterum means but 
still,’ ‘as to the rest’; tamen, ‘ yet.’ 

Norr.—Sed and HS are sometimes resumptive; see IV., 2, below: 

Sed age, responde, but come, reply. Plaut. 

3. Attamen, sedtamen, véruntamen, ‘but yet, are compounds of famen, 

4. Autem and véró are postpositive, i. e. they are placed after one or more words 
in their clauses. 


IV. Intarive Consunctions denote INFERENCE: 
In umbra igitur pügnàbimus, we shall therefore fight in the shade. Cie. 


1. For list, see 310, 4. 

2. Certain other words, sometimes classed with adverbs and sometimes with conjunc- 
tions, are also illatives, as e0, ided, idcirco, proptered, quamobrem, quápropter, quaré, 
quocircd, 

8. Igitur generally follows the word which it connects: hic igitwr, ‘this one there- 
fore After a digression, igitur, sed, sed tamen, vérum, eorum tamen, etc., are often 
used to resume an interrupted thought or construction. They may often be rendered ‘I 
say’: Sed 82 quis, ‘if any one, I say.’ 
a ee 

1 For examples, see Cic., Fam., XV., 14; Div., II., 56. 

2 Cicero, Inv., IL, 49, has a series of ten members in which primum introduces the 
first member, pases the last, and deinde each of the other eight. 
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V. CavsAL ConsuNcTIONS denote CAUSE: 


Difficile est consilium, sum enim solus, counsel 4s dificult, for I am alone. 
Cic. Etenim jis amant, for they love the right. Cic. 


1. For list, see 310, 5. 

2. Etenim and namque denote a closer connection than enim and nam. 

8. Enim is postpositive ; see 554, IIL., 4. 

555. SuBoRDINATE CoNJuNCTIONS connect subordinate with 
principal constructions (309, 2). They comprise eight classes. 

I. TEwPoRAL CONJUNCTIONS denote TIME: 


Paruit cum necesse erat, he obeyed when it was necessary. Cic. Dum ego 
in Sicilia sum, while Tam in Sicily. Cic. See also 311,1; 518-521. 

1. Dum added to a negative means yet; nóndum, ‘not yet’; vivdum, ‘ scarcely yet. 

II. CouPaARATIVE ConJUNCTIONS denote COMPARISON: 


Ut optasti, ita est, 2¢ és as you desired. Cic. "Velut si adesset, as if he were 
present. Caes. See also 311, 2; 513, II. 


1. CoRRELATIVES are often used : Tam—quam, ‘as,’ ‘so—as,’ ‘as much—as’; tam— 
quam quod mdximé, ‘as much as possible’; nón minus—quam, ‘not less than’; nón 
magis—quam, ‘not more than.’ 


Tam—quam and ut—ita with a superlative are sometimes best rendered by the with 
the comparative : wt mdximé—ita maximé, ‘the more—the more.’ 


III. Conpit1onaL CONJUNCTIONS denote CONDITION : 
. LJ . LI i eye 
Si peccàávi, ignosce, 2f 7 have erred, pardon me. Cic. Nisi est consilium 
domi, unless there is wisdom at home. Cic. See also 311, 8; 506-513. 


1. Nisi, ‘if not,” in negative sentences often means ‘except’; and nisi quod, * except 
that,’ may be used even in affirmative sentences. Wisi may mean ‘ than.’ Wihil aliud nisi 
= ‘nothing further’ (more, except); nihil aliud. quam =‘ nothing else’ (other than). 


IV. CoNcEssivE CoNJUNCTIONS denote CONCESSION: 


Quamquam intellegunt, though they understand. Cic. Etsi nihil habeat, 
although he has nothing. Cie. See also 311, 4; 514; 515. 


V. FINAL ConJUNCTIONS denote PURPOSE: 

Esse oportet, ut vivas, ?£ 4s necessary to eat, that you may live. Cic. See 
also 311, 5 ; 497-499. 

VI. CoNnSECUTIVE CONJUNCTIONS denote CONSEQUENCE Or RESULT: 


Atticus ita vixit, ut Athéniénsibus esset cárissimus, Atizcus so lived that 
he was very dear to the Athenians. Nep. See also 311, 6; 500-504. 


VII. Causat CoNJUNCTIONS denote CAUSE: 
Quae cum ita sint, since these things areso. Cic. See also 311,7 ; 516; 517. 
. VIII. INTERROGATIVE Consunctions or Particles denote INQUIRY or QUES- 
TION : 
Quaesierás, nonne putárem, you had asked whether I did not think. Cie. 
See also 311, 8; 351-3533; 529. 
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556, INTERJECTIONS are sometimes used entirely alone, as eheu, 
‘alas !? and sometimes with certain cases of nouns; see 381, with 
note 3. 

557, Various parts of speech, and even oaths and imprecations, 
sometimes have the force of interjections: 

Pax (peace), be still/ miserum, miserabile, sad, lamentable / oro, pray : / 


age, agite, come, well! mehereules, by Hercules/ per deüm CM in the 
name of the gods / sodés = si audés (for audiés), 4f you will hear / 


CHAPTER VII. 
RULES OF SYNTAX, 


558, For convenience of reference, the principal Rules of Syn- 
tax are here introduced in a body. 


AGREEMENT OF NOUNS. 

I. A noun predicated of another noun denoting the same person 
or thing agrees with it in cAsE (362): 

Brütus custos libertatis fuit, Brutus was the guardian of liberty. 

II. An Appositive agrees in cAsE with the noun or pronoun 
which it qualifies (363) : 

Cluilius réx moritur, Cluilius the king dies. 

NoMINATIVE.— VOCATIVE. 
III. The Subject of a Finite verb is put in the Nominative (368) : 
Servius régnavit, Servius reigned. 


IV. The Name of the person or thing addressed is put in the 
Vocative (369): 


Pérge, Laeli, proceed, Laelius. 
ACCUSATIVE. 
V. The Direct OnzEcT of an action is put in the Accusative 
(371) : 
Deus mundum aedificavit, God made (built) the world. 


VI. Verbs of MAKING, CHOOSING, CALLING, REGARDING, SHOW- 
ING, and the like, admit two Accusatives of the same person or 
thing (373): 


Hamilcarem imperatorem fécérunt, they made Hamilear commander. 
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VII. Some verbs of ASKING, DEMANDING, TEACHING, and CON- 
CEALING admit two Accusatives—one of the person and the other 
of the thing (311): 

Mé sententiam rogavit, he asked me my opinion. 

VIII. A verb or an adjective may take an Accusative to define 
its application (378): 

Capita vélamur, we have our heads veiled. 

IX. Duration oF TrwE and ExTENT or SPACE are expressed by 
the Accusative (319): 

Septem et trigintà régnavit annos, he reigned thirty-seven years. Quinque 
milia passuum ambulàre, to walk five miles. 

X. The PLACE TO WHICH is designated by the Accusative (380) : 

I. Generally with a preposition—ad or in: 

Legionés ad urbem addicit, he is leading the legions to or toward the city. 

II. In names of towns without a preposition: 

Nüntius Rómam redit, the messenger returns to Rome. 

XI. The Accusative, either with or without an interjection, may 
be used in Exclamations (381): 

Heu mé miserum, ah me unhappy / 


DATIVE. 

XII. The IxprRECT OBJECT of an action is put in the Dative. 
It is used (384)— 

I. With IxTRANSITIVE and PassivE verbs: 

Tibi servio, J am devoted to you. 

II. With TnaNsrTIVE verbs, in connection with the DigEcr OnjEcCT: 

Agros plebi dedit, he gave lands to the common people. 

XIII. Two Datives—the oBJECT TO wuicH and the OBJECT or 
END FOR WHIcH—occur with a few verbs (390): 

I. With IxrRANSITIVE and PassrtvE verbs: 

Malo est hominibus avaritia, avarice is an evil to men. 

IL With TransITIvE verbs in connection with the ACCUSATIVE: 


. Quinque cohortés castris praesidio reliquit, he left five cohorts for the de- 
fence of the camp. 


XIV. With adjectives, the onyEcT TO wuicH the quality is di- 
rected is put in the Dative (391): 


Omnibus cárum est, 4£ és dear to all. 
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XV. The Dative is used with a few special nouns and adverbs 
(392) : 

I. With a few nouns from verbs which take the Dative: 

Jüstitia est obtemperatid ‘égibus, justice 4s obedience to laws. 

II. With a few adverbs from adjectives which take the Dative: 


Congruenter nàtürae vivere, to live in accordance with nature. 


GENITIVE. 

XVI. Any noun, not an Appositive, qualifying the meaning of 
another noun, is put in the Genitive (395): 

Catonis oràtionés, Cato’s orations. 

XVII. Many adjectives take a Genitive to complete their mean- 
ing (399): 

Avidus laudis, desirous of praise. 

XVIII. A noun predicated of another noun denoting a different 
person or thing is put in the Genitive (401): 

Omnia hostium erant, all things belonged to the enemy. 

' XIX. The Genitive is used (406)— 

I. With misereor and miseresco: 

Miserere laborum, pty the labors. 

II. With recordor, memini, reminiscor, and obliviscor: 

Meminit praeteritorum, he remembers the past. 

III. With réfert and interest: 

Interest omnium, 4£ is the interest of all. 

XX. The Accusative of the Person and the GENITIVE of the 
THING are used with a few transitive verbs (409): 

I. With verbs of reminding, admonishing : 

-Té amicitiae eommonefacit, he reminds you of friendship. 

II. With verbs of accusing, convicting, acquitting : 

Virós sceleris arguis, you accuse men of crime. 

JII. With miseret, paenitet, pudet, taedet, and piget: 

Eorum nos miseret, we pity them. 


ABLATIVE PROPER. 
XXI. The PLAcE FROM WHICH is denoted by the Ablative (432): 


I. Generally with a preposition—a, ab, dé, or ex: 
Ab urbe proficiscitur, he sets out from the city. 
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II. In Names or Towns without a preposition : 

Platonem Athenis arcéssivit, he summoned. Plato from Athens. 

XXII. Separation. Source, and Cause are denoted by the Abla- 
tive with or without a preposition (413) : 


Caedem à vobis dépello, J ward off slaughter from you. Hoc audivi dé 
parente meo, J heard this from my father. Ars ütilitàte laudátur, an art is 
praised because of tts usefulness. 


XXIII. Comparatives without Quam are followed by the Abla- 
tive (417): 


Nihil est amabilius virtüte, nothing is more lovely than virtue. 


INSTRUMENTAL ABLATIVE. 

XXIV. The Ablative is used (419)— 

I. To denote ACcoMPANIMENT. It then takes the preposition cum: 

Vivit cum Balbo, he lives with Balbus. 

II. To denote Cuaracteristic or QuaLITY. It is then modified by an 
Adjective or by a Genitive: 

Summa virtüte aduléscéns, a youth of the highest virtue. 

III. To denote Manner. It then takes the preposition cum, or is mod- 
ified by an Adjective or by a Genitive: 

Cum virtüte vixit, he lived virtuously. 

XXV. INSTRUMENT and MEAns are denoted by the Ablative (420): 

Cornibus tauri sé tütantur, bulls defend themselves with their horns. 

XXVI. The Ablative is used (421)— 

I. With ator, fruor, fungor, potior, vescor, and their compounds: 

Plürimis rebus fruimur et ütimur, we enjoy and use very many things. 

II. With Verss and ApJectives oF PLENTY: 

Villa abundat lacte, cáseo, melle, the villa abounds in milk, cheese, and honey. 

IIL With dignus, indignus, and contentus: 

Digni sunt amicitià, they are worthy of friendship. 

XXVII. Price is generally denoted by the Ablative (422): 

Véndidit auró patriam, he sold his country for gold. 

XXVIII. The Measure or DIFFERENCE is denoted by the Ab- 
lative (423): 

Uno die longiorem ménsem faciunt, they make the month one day longer. 

XXIX. A noun, adjective, or verb may take an Ablative to de- 
fine its application (424): 


' Nómine, nón potestate, fuit réx, he was king in name, not in power. 
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LocATIVE ABLATIVE. 

XXX. The PLACE IN WHICH is denoted (425)— 

I. Generally by the Locative Ablative with the preposition in : 

Hannibal in Italia fuit, Hannibal was in Italy. 

II. In Names or Towns by the Locative, if such a form exists, other- 
wise by the Locative Ablative : 

Romae fuit, he was at Rome. 

XXXI. The Time of an action is denoted by the Ablative 
(429): 

Octogésimd anno est mortuus, he died in his eightieth year. 

XXXII. A noun and a participle may be put in the Ablative to 
add to the predicate an attendant circumstance (431): 


Servio régnante viguérunt, they flourished in the reign of Servius. 


CASES WITH PREPOSITIONS. 
XXXIII. The Accusative and Ablative may be used with prepo- 
sitions (432): 
Ad amicum, £o a friend. In Italia, in Italy. 


AGREEMENT OF ADJECTIVES, PRONOUNS, AND VERBS. 

XXXIV. An adjective agrees with its noun in GENDER, NUM- 
BER, and CASE (438): 

Fortüna caeca est, fortune 4s blind. 

XXXV. A pronoun agrees with its antecedent in GENDER, NUM- 
BER, and PERSON (445): 

Animal, quod sanguinem habet, an animal which has blood. 

XXXVI. A finite verb agrees with its subject in NUMBER and 
PERSON (460): 

Ego reges éjéci, 7 have banished kings. 


UsE OF THE INDICATIVE. 
XXXVII. The Indicative is used in treating of facts (474): 
Deus mundum aedificavit, God made (built) the world. 


Moops AND TENSES IN PRINCIPAL CLAUSES. 


XXXVIII. The Subjunctive is used to represent the action NOT 
AS REAL, but AS DESIRED (483): 


Valeant civés, maj the citizens be well. 
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XXXIX. The Subjunctive is used to represent the action NOT As 
REAL, but AS POSSIBLE (485): 

Hic quaerat quispiam, here some one may inquire. 

XL. The Imperative is used in COMMANDS, EXHORTATIONS, and 
ENTREATIES (487): 


Jüstitiam cole, practice justice. 


Moops AND TENSES IN SUBORDINATE CLAUSES. 
XLI, Principal tenses depend upon principal tenses ; historical 
upon historical (491): 
Enititur ut vineat, he strives to conquer. 
XLII. The Subjunctive is used to denote PurPosE (497)— 
I. With the relative qui, and with relative adverbs, as ubi, unde, etc.: 


Missi sunt qui (= vt %) consulerent Apollinem, they were sent to consult 
Apollo. 


II. With ut, ne, quo, quominus: 

Enititur ut vincat, he strives that he may conquer. 

XLIII. The Subjunctive is used to denote REsurT (500)— 

I. With the relative qui, and with relative adverbs, as ubi, unde, cir, 
ete. : 

Non is sum qui (= wt ego) his ütar, J am not such a one as to use these 
things. 

II. With ut, ut non, quin: 

Ita vixit ut Athéniénsibus esset cárissimus, he so lived that he was very 
dear to the Athenians. 

XLIV. Conditional sentences with si, nisi, ni, sin, take (507)— 

I. The InpicaTIveE in both clauses £o assume the supposed case: 

Si spiritum dücit, vivit, 4f he breathes, he is alive. 

IL The Present or Perrect SUBJUNCTIVE in both clauses to represent 
the supposed case as possible : 

Diés deficiat, si velim causam defendere, the day would fail me, if I should 
wish to defend the cause. 

III. The IwPERFECT or PLuPERrFEOT SUBJUNCTIVE in both clauses to rep- 
resent the supposed case as contrary to fact: 

Plüribus verbis ad té scriberem, si rés verba désideraret, J should write tc 
you more fully (with more words), 4f the case required words. 


XLV. Conditional clauses take the Subjunctive (513)— 
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I. With dum, modo, dummodo, ‘if only,’ ‘provided that’; dum né, 
modo ne, dummodo ne, ‘if only not,’ ‘provided that not’: 


Manent ingenia, modo permaneat industria, mental powers remain, if only 
industry remains. 


II. With àc si, ut si, quam si, quasi, tanquam, tanquam si, velut, 
velut si, ‘as if, ‘than if,’ involving an ellipsis of the real conclusion: 

Perinde habébo, dc si scripsissés, J shall regard à£ just as 4f (i. e., as T 
should if) you had written. 

XLVI. Concessive clauses take (515)— 

I. Generally ihe InpicatTiveE in the best prose, when introduced by 
quamquam : 

Quamquam intellegunt, though they understand. 


IL The Inpicative or Sussunctive when introduced by etsi, etiamsi, 
tametsi, or si, like conditional clauses with s7- 


Etsi nihil sció quod gaudeam, though I know no reason why I should rejoice. 


III. The SvB7UNCTIVE when introduced by (écet, quamvis, ut, ne, cum, or 
the relative qui. 


Licet irrideat, though he may deride. 

XLVII. Causal clauses with quod, quia, quoniam, quando, gen- 
erally take (516)— 

I. The Inpicative to assign a reason positively on one's own authority: 

Quoniam supplicatio décréta est, since a thanksgiving has been decreed. 

II. The Sussuncrive to assign a reason doubtfully, or on another's au- 
thority : 

Socratés accüsátus est, quod corrumperet juventütem, Socrates was accused, 
because he corrupted the youth. 


XLVIII. Causal clauses with eum and qu? generally take the 
Subjunctive in writers of the best period (517) : 

Cum vita metüs plena sit, since life is full of fear. 

XLIX. In temporal clauses with postquam, posteaquam, ubi, ut, 
simul atque, etc., ‘after,’ ‘when,’ ‘as soon as,’ the Indicative is 
used (518) : d: 

Postquam vidit, etc., castra posuit, he pitched his camp, after he saw, ete. 

L. I. Temporal clauses with dum, dónec, and quoad, in the sense 
of WHILE, AS LONG As, take the INDICATIVE (519) : 

Haec feci, dum licuit, 7 did this while it was allowed. 


II. Temporal clauses with dum, dónec, and quoad, in the sense 
of UNTIL, take— 
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1, The Inpicative, when the action is viewed as an ACTUAL FACT: 
Déliberà hoe, dum ego redeo, consider this until I return. 


2. The SuBJUNCTIVE, when the action is viewed as something DESIRED, 
PROPOSED, OF CONCEIVED : 


Differant, dum défervéscat ira, let them defer 4t till their anger cools. 
LI. In temporal clauses with antequam and priusquam (520)— 
I. Any tense except the Imperfect and Pluperfect is put— 

1. In the InpicativeE, when the action is viewed as an ACTUAL FACT: 
Priusquam lücet, adsunt, they are present before dt is light. 


2. In the SuBJjUNCTIVE, when the action is viewed as SOMETHING DU- 
SIRED, PROPOSED, Or CONCEIVED: 


Antequam dé ré publica dicam, before J (can) speak of the republic. 
II. The Imperfect and Pluperfect are put in the SuBJUNCTIVE: 
Antequam urbem caperent, before they took the city. 

LII. In temporal clauses with eum (521)— 


I. Any tense except the Imperfect and the Pluperfect is put in the 
INDICATIVE: 


Cum quiéscunt, probant, while they are silent, they approve. 
II. The Imperfect and Pluperfect are put— 


1. In the InpicaTivE, when the temporal clause ASSERTS AN HISTORICAL 
FACT: 


Paruit cum necesse erat, he obeyed when it was necessary. 

2. In the Sussuncrive, when the temporal clause simply DEFINES THE 
TIME of the principal action: 

Cum epistulam complicarem, while J was folding the letter. 

LIII. The principal clauses of the Direct DiscouRsE on becom- 
ing inprReEcT take the INFINITIVE or SUBJUNCTIVE as follows (523): 

I. When DzcraRaTIvE, they take the Infinitive with a Subject Accusative: 

Dicébat animos esse divinos, he was wont to say that souls are divine. 

II. When InTERROGATIVE, they take— 

1. Generally the Subjunctive : 

Ad postulata Caesaris respondit, quid sibl vellet, cir veniret, Zo the de- 
mands of Caesar he replied, what did he wish, why did he come? 

2. Sometimes the Infinitive with a Subject Accusative, as in rhetorical 
questions : 


Docébant rem esse testimonio, etc. ; quid esse levius, they showed that the 
fact was a proof, ete. ; what was more inconsiderate ? 
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III. When Imperative, they take the Subjunctive : 


Scribit Lubiénd cum legione veniat, he writes to Labienus to «ome (that he 
should come) wth a legion. 


LIV. The subordinate clauses of the DrgEcT DriscounsE, on be- 
coming INDIRECT, take the Subjunctive (524) : 


Respondit sé id quod in Nerviis fecisset factàrum, he replied that he would 
do what he had done in the case of the Nervi. 


LV. The Subjunctive is used ek 
I. In indirect questions: 


Quaeritur, cür doctissimi homines dissentiant, 4 is a question, why the 
most learned men disagree. 


II. Often in clauses dependent upon an Infinitive or ' upon another Sub- 
junctive : 


Nihil indignius est quam eum qui culpa careat supplieió non carére, noth- 
ing is more shameful than that kd who is free from fault should not be ex- 
empt from punishment. 

TUS 


LVI. Many verbs admit an Infinitive to complete or qualify their 
meaning (533) : 
Haec vitàre cupimus, we desire to avoid these things. 


LVII. Many transitive verbs admit both an Accusative and an 
Infinitive (534): 


Té sapere docet, he teaches you to be wise. 
LVIII. The Infinitive sometimes takes an Accusative as its sub- 
ject (536): 
. Platonem Tarentum vénisse reperio, 7 find that Plato came to Tarentum. 
SUPINE. 


“LIX. The Supine in wm is used with verbs of motion to express 
PURPOSE (546) : 


Legati venerunt rés repetitum, deputies came to demand restitution. 


LX. The Supine in Z is generally used as an Ablative of Speci- 
fication (547) : 


Quid est tam jucundum audità, what 4s so agreeable to hear (in hearing) ? 


ADVERBS. 


LXI. Adverbs qualify vERBS, ADJECTIVES, and other ADVERBS 
(551) : 


Sapientes féliciter vivunt, the twise live happily. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


ARRANGEMENT OF WORDS AND 
date i au hs 


559. The Latin admits of great variety in the arrangement of 
the different parts of the sentence, thus affording peculiar facilities 
both for securing proper emphasis, and for imparting to its periods 
that harmonious flow which characterizes the Latin classics. But 
with all this freedom and variety, there are certain general laws of 
arrangement which it will be useful to notice. 


I. ARRANGEMENT OF WORDS. 
General Rules. 


560. The Subject followed by its modifiers occupies the first 
place in the sentence, and the Predicate preceded by its modifiers 
the last place : 

Sol oriens diem conficit, the sun rising makes the day. Cic. Animus aeger 


semper errat, a diseased mind always errs. Cic. Miltiades Athénds liberavit, 
Miltiades liberated Athens. Nep. 


561. Empuasis and EuPnoxy affect the arrangement of words. 

[ Any word, except the subject, may be made emphatie by being placed 
at the BEGINNING of the sentence: 

Silent légés inter arma, /aws ARE SILENT in war. Cie. JNVumitóri Remus 
déditur, Remus is delivered To Numiror. Liv. 

II. Any word, except the predicate, may be made emphatic by being 
placed at the enn of the sentence: 

Nobis non satisfacit ipse Demosthenes, even DEMosTHENES does not satisfy 
ue. Cic. Consulátum petivit ninguam, he NEVER sought the consulship. Cio. 

III. Two words naturally connected, as à noun and its adjective, or a 
noun and its Genitive, are sometimes made emphatic by SEPARATION: 

Objirgationés nónnünquam incidunt necessáriae, sometimes necessary RE- 


PROOFS occur. Cic. Jüstitiae fungatur officiis, let him discharge the duties of 
justice. Cie. 


Notr.—A word may be made emphatic by being placed between the parts of a com- 
pound tense : 

Magna adhibita cüra est, great care has been taken. Cic. 

562, CurAsmus.'—When two groups of words are contrasted, 
the order of the first is often reversed in the second: 


1 So called from the Greek letter X. 
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Fragile corpus animus sempiternus movet, the imperishable soul moves the 
perishable body. Cic. 


568, KinpRED Worps.—Different forms of the same word, or 
different words of the same derivation, are generally placed near 
each other: 

Ad senem senex dé senectiite scripsi, /, an old man, wrote to an old man 


9n the subject of old age. Cie. Inter sé aliis alii prosunt, they benefit each 
wher. Cic. 


564, A word which has a COMMON RELATION to two other words 
connected by conjunctions, is placed— 


I. Generally before or after both: 


Pacis et artés et gloria, both the arts and the glory of peace. Liv. Belli 
pácisque artes, the arts of war and of peace. Liv. 

NorE.—A Genitive or an adjective following two nouns may qualify both, but it 
more frequently qualifies only the latter: 

Haec percunctàtió ac dénüntiàtió belli, this inquiry and this declaration of war. Liv. 

II. Sometimes directly after the first before the conjunction : 


Honoris certàmen et gloriae, a struggle for honor and glory. Cie. Agri 
omnés et maria, all lands and seas. Cic. 


Special Rules. 


565. The Mopiriers or A Noun generally follow it. They 
may be either adjectives or nouns: 


Populus Romanus décrévit, the Roman people decreed. Cic. Hérodotus, 
pater historiae, Herodotus, the father of history. Cie. Liber dé officiis, the 
book on duties. Cic. 


1. Modifiers, when emphatic, are placed before their nouns: 

Tuscus ager Romano adjacet, the Tuscan territory borders on the Roman. Liv. 

2. When a noun is modified both by an Adjective and by a Genitive, the usual order 
is, Adjective— Genitive—noun : 

Magna civium pénüria, a great scarcity of citizens. Cic. 

8. An adjective is often separated from its noun by a monosyllabie preposition : 

Màágnó cum periculo esse, to be attended with great peril. Cie. 

4, In the poets an adjective is often separated from its noun by the modifier of another 
noun : 

Inspéràta tuae veniet plüma superbiae, the wnexpected down shall come upon your 
pride. Hor. 


566. The Mopiriers oF AN ADJECTIVE generally precede it, 
but, if not adverbs, they may follow it: 


Facile doctissimus, wnquestéonably the most learned. Cic. Omni aetati 
communis, common to every age. Cic. Avidus laudis, desirous of praise 
Cic. 


567. The MoprrIERS OF A VERB generally precede it: 
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Gloria virtütem sequitur, glory follows virtue. Cic. Mundus ded paret, 
the world 4s subject to God. Cic. Vehementer dixit, he spoke vehemently. Cic. 


1. When the verb is placed at the beginning of the sentence, the modifiers, of course, 
follow; see the first example under 561, I. 

2. An emphatic modifier may of course stand at the beginning or at the end of the 
sentence (561): 

Facillimé cognoscuntur aduléscentés, most easily are the young men recognized. Cic. 

8. Of two or more modifiers belonging to the same verb, that which in thought is 
most intimately connected with the verb stands next to it, while the others are arranged 
as emphasis and euphony may require: 

Mors propter brevitatem vitae nünquam longe abest, death is never far distant, in 
consequence of the shortness of life. Cic. 


568. The Mopririers or AN ADVERB generally precede it, but 
a Dative often follows it: 


Valdé vehementer dixit, he spoke very vehemently. Cic. Congruenter 
nátürae vivit, he lives agrecably to nature. Cic. 


569. SPECIAL Worps.—Some words have a favorite place in 
the sentence, which they seldom leave. Thus— 


I. The Demonstrative generally precedes its noun: 
Cüstos hüjus urbis, the guardian of this city. Cie. 


1. Zi7e in the sense of well-known (450, 4) generally follows its noun, if not accom- 
panied by an adjective: 

Médéa illa, that well-known Medea. Cic. 

2. Pronouns are often brought together, especially quésque with swus or su 

Justitia suum cuique tribuit, justice gives to every mun his due (his own). Cic. Qui 
8688 student praestare, etc., who are eager to excel, etc. Sal), 


II. Prepositions generally stand directly before their cases, but tenus 
and versus follow their cases: 


In Asiam profigit, he fled into Asia. Cic. Colld tenus, wp to the neck. Ov. 


1. The preposition frequently follows the relative, sometimes other pronouns, and 
sometimes even nouns, especially in poetry : 

Rés quà dé agitur, the subject of which we are treating. Cic. Italiam contra, over 
against Italy. Verg. Corpus in Aeacidae, into the body of Aeacides. Verg. 

2. For cum appended to an Ablative, see 184, 6; 187, 2. 

3. Genitives, adverbs, and a few other words sometimes stand between the preposi- 
tion and its case. : In adjurations per is usually separated from its case by the Accusa- 
tive of the object adjured, or by some other word; and sometimes the verb 670 is omitted : 

Post Alexandri magni mortem, after the death of Alevander the Great. Cic. Ad 
bene vivendum, jor living well. Cic. Per ego has lacrimàs té Oro, 7 émplore you by 
these tears. Verg. Per ego vis deos (= per deos ego vós oro), J pray you in the name 
of the gods. Curt. 


IIL Conjunctions and Relatives, when they introduce clauses, generally 
stand at the beginning of such clauses; but autem, enim, quidem, quoque, 
vérd, and generally igitur, follow some other word: 


Si peccávi, igndsce, if 7 have erred, pardon me. Cic. li qui superidrés 
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sunt, ¢thove who ¢ are superior. Cic. Ipse autem omnia videbat, but he hamsel} 
saw all things. Cic. 

1. A conjunction may follow a relative or an emphatic word, and a relative may follow 
an emphatic word : 

Id ut audivit, as he heard this. Nep. Quae cum ita sint, since these things are ao. 
Cic. Trojae qui primus ab oris venit, who came first from the shores of Troy. Verg. . 

Norz.— Certain conjunctions, as e£, nec, sed, and even aut and vel, are more frequently 
removed from the beginning of the clause in poetry than in prose : 

Compressus et omnis impetus, and all violence was checked. Verg. 

2. Né—quidem takes the emphatic word or words between the two parts: 

Né in oppidis quidem, not even in the towns. Cic. 

8. Quidem often follows pronouns, superlatives, and ordinals: 

Ex mé quidem nihil audiet, from me indeed he will hear nothing. Cic. 

4, Que, ve, ne, introducing a clause or phrase, are generally appended to the first 
word; but if that word is a preposition, they are often appended to the next word: 

In fordque, and in the forum. Cic.. Inter nosque, and among us. Cic. 

IV. Non, when it qualifies some single word, stands directly before that 
word; but when it is particularly emphatic, or qualifies the entire clause, 
it sometimes stands at the beginning of the clause, and sometimes before 
the finite verb or before the auxiliary of a compound tense: 


Hac villa carére non possunt, they are not able to do without this villa. Cic. 
Non fuit Juppiter metuendus, Jupiter was not to be feared. Cic. Fas non 
putant, they do not think 4t right. Cic. Pecünia solüta non est, the money 
has not been paid. Cic. 


1. In general, in negative clauses the negative word, whether particle, verb, or noun, 
is made prominent: 

Negat quemquam posse, he denies that any one is able. Cie. Nihil est melius, 
nothing 4s better. Cic. 


V. Inquam, sometimes àio, introducing a quotation, follows one or more 
of the words quoted. The subject, if expressed, generally follows its verb: 

Nihil, inquit Brütus, quod dicam, nothing which I shall state, said Brutus. 
Cic. 

VI. The Vocative rarely stands at the beginning of a sentence. It 
usually follows an emphatic word: 

Pérge, Laeli, proceed, Laelius. Cie. 


IL. ARRANGEMENT OF CLAUSES. 


570. Clauses connected by coórdinate conjunctions (554) fol- 
low each other in the natural order of the thought, as in English: 

Sol ruit et montés umbrantur, the sun. hastens to its setting, and the moun- 
tains are shaded. Verg. Gygés à nullo vidébatur, ipse autem omnia videbat, 
Gyges was seen by no one, but he himself saw all things. Cie. 

571. A clause used as the SuBJECT of a complex sentence (848) 
generally stands at the beginning of the sentence, and a clause used 
as the PREDICATE at the end: 


<8 
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Quid diés ferat incertum est, what a day may bring forth is uncertain. Cic. 
Exitus fuit orátionis, sibi nüllam eum his amicitiam esse, the close of the ora- 
tion was, that he had no friendship with these men. Caes. 


1. This arrangement is the same as that of the simple sentence; see 560. 
2. Emphasis and euphony often have the same effect upon the arrangement of clauses 
88 upon the arrangement of words; see 561. 


O12. Clauses used as the SUBORDINATE ELEMENTS of complex 


sentences admit three different arrangements: 


I. They are generally inserted within the principal clause, like the sub- 
ordinate elements of a simple sentence: 


Hostés, ubi primum nostros equités cónspéxérunt, celeriter nostrós per- 
turbaverunt, the enemy, as soon as they saw our cavalry, quickly put our men 
to rout. Caes. Sententia, quae tütissima vidébatur, vicit, the opinion which 
seemed the safest prevailed. Liv. 


IL They are often placed before the principal clause: 


Cum quiescunt, probant, while they are quiet, they approve. Cic. Quialis 
sit animus, animus nescit, the soul knows not what the soul is. Cic. 


Note.—This arrangement is generally used when the subordinate clause either refers 
back to the preceding sentence, or is preparatory to the thought of the principal clause. 
Hence temporal, conditional, and concessive clauses often precede the principal clause. 
Hence also, in sentences composed of correlative clauses with is—qu?, tüális—qualis, 
tantus—quantus, twm—cwm, ita—ut, etc., the relative member, i. e., the clause with 
qui, qualis, quantus, cum, ut, etc., generally precedes. 


III. They sometimes follow the principal clause: 


Enititur ut vincat, he strives that he may conquer. Cic. Sol efficit ut omnia 


- floreant, the sun causes all things to bloom. Cic. 


Notr.—This arrangement is generally used when the subordinate clause is either 
intimately connected in thought with the folowing sentence, or explanatory of the prin- 
eipalclause. Hence, clauses of Purpose and Result generally follow the principal clause, 


. as in the examples. 


5'78. Latin Pertops.—A complex sentence in which two or 
more subordinate clauses are inserted within the principal clause is 
called a Periop in the strict sense of the term. 


Nore 1.—The examples given under 572, I., are short and simple examples of Latin 
Periods. , 

Norx 2.—Many Latin periods consist of several carefully constructed clauses so united 
as to form one complete harmonious whole. For examples, see Cicero's Third Oration 
against Catiline, XII.,‘Sed quoniam . . . providére’; also Livy, I., 6, * Numitor, inter 
primum... ostendit. 

Nore 3.—In a freer sense the term Period is sometimes applied to all complex sen- 
tences which end with principal clauses. In this sense the examples given under 5 72, 
IL,are Periods. Many carefully elaborated Latin sentences are constructed in this way ; 
see Cicero's Oration for the Poet Archias, L, * Quod si haec . . . débémus"; also the First 
Oration against Catiline, XIII., * Ut saepe hominés . . . ingravéscet.’ 
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PART FOURTH. 
PROSOD ¥ 


5'74, Prosody treats of Quantity and Versification. 


CMAP Yh he 


QUANTITY. 


575. The time occupied in pronouncing a syllable in poetry 


is called its quantity. Syllables are accordingly characterized as 
long, short, or common.? 


I. GENERAL RurEss oF QUANTITY. 

576. A syllable is Lone rN QUANTITY— 

I. If it contains a DIPHTHONG or a LONG VOWEL, or is 
the result of CONTRACTION: 

baee, foedus; dics ; eogo (for eoigo), occidd ( for oceaedd), nil (for nihil). 

1. Prae in composition is usually short before a vowel: praeacütus. 

II. If its vowel is followed by X or Z, or any Two Con- 
SONANTS except a mute and a‘liquid :* 

major, dux, servus, sunt, regunt, régnum, BgxieH. 


1. But one or both of the consonants must belong to the same word as the 
vowel: àb* sede, per^ saca. 


Nore 1.—H has no tendency in combination with any consonant to lengthen a pre- 
ceding syllable. IIence in such words as Achaeus, At^énae, the first syllable is short. 

Norte 2.—In the early poets a short final syllable ending in s remained short before 
à word beginning with a consonant; sometimes also short final syllables ending in cod 
consonants ; émagináés formam, enim véro, erat dácto.9 


! In many cases the quantity of syllables may be best learned from the Dictionary, 
but in others the student may be greatly aided by certain general statements or rules. 

2 That is, sometimes long and sometimes short. 

3 Here the syllable is Zong by nature if the vowel is long, but long only by position 
ifthe vowelis short. For the quantity of vowels before two consonants or a double con: 
sonant, see 651. 

4 Here ab becomes long before & in séde, and per before s in saca. 

5 Here the syllables 4s, im, and at remain short. 
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Norr 3.—In the early poets many syllables long by position in the Augustan poets 
are sometimes short, as the first syllable of ecce, ergo, élle, inter, omnis, unde, uxor. 

Nore 4,—A final syllable ending in a vowel is occasionally, though rarely, lengthened 
by consonants at the beginning of the following word. 

Nore 5.—In Greek words a syllable with a vowel before a mute and a nasal is some- 
times short: cycnus, Tecmessa. 

2. A syllable before 7 is long, except in bijugus, is, quadrijugus, is: see 
16, N. 2. 


577. A syllable is SHorT IN QuANTITY if its vowel is 
followed in the same word by another VowEL, by a DipH- 
THONG, or by the aspirate H.: 

diés, doceo, viae, nihil. 


I. The following vowels, with the syllables which contain them, are 
long by ExcEPTION: 

l. A—(1) in the Genitive ending 47 of Dec. L: auldi ; (2) in proper 
names in dius: Gaius (Gàjus); (3) before ia, ze, io, iv, in the verb dd. 

2. EiÉ—(1) in the ending @ of Dec. V. when preceded by a vowel: diei ; 
and sometimes when preceded by a consonant: jidé2, ré? ; often in the Da- 
tive Singular of the pronoun is: é?; (2) in proper names in éus: Pom- 
péius ; (3) in eheu, and in A Aza.! 

3. I—(1) in the verb fo, when not followed by er: fam, fiébam, but 
Jieri ;? (2) in dius, a, um (for divus, a, wm); (3) generally in the Genitive: 
ending tus: alius, illius ; (4) sometimes in Diana. 

4. O— sometimes in dha. 

5. In Greek words vowels are often long before a vowel, because long 
in the original: aer, Aenéds, Briséis, Menelaus, Troes. 

NorE.—' This often occurs in proper names in éa@, ia, Gus, tus, Gin, 76n, Ais, ois, 
dius: Médéa, Alexandria, Péneéus, Dirius, Orion. 


578. A syllable is ComMoN IN Quantity if its vowel, 
naturally short, is followed by a mute and a liquid: 
ager, agri; pater, patris; duplex, triplex. 


Note 1.—A syllable ending in a mute in the first part of a compound before a liquid 
at the beginning of the second part is long: ab-rwmpd, ob-rogo. 

Norz 2.—In Plautus and Terence a syllable with a short vowel before a mute and a 
liquid is short. 


II. QuANTITY OF FINAL SYLLABLES. 


579. Monosyllables are long : 


A, dà, te, se, dé, si, qui, do, pro, ta, dos, pés, sis, bos, süs, par, sol. 


- 


1 The name of the daughter of Numitor, and of a priestess in Vergil. In AAed, anoth- 
«er name for Cybele, the e is short. 
2 Sometimes feriin Plautus and Terence. 
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I. The following are short by ExcxPTION: 

l. Enclities: que, ve, ne, ce, te, pse, pte. 

2. Monosyllables in b, d, 1, m, t: ab, ad, fel, sum, et ; except sai, sol. 

9. An, bis, cis, cor, es, fac, fer, in, is, nec, os (ossis), per, ter, qua (indet 
inite), quis, vir, vas (vadis), and sometimes hie and hoc in the Nominative 
and Accusative. 


580. In words of more than one syllable— 

I. The final vowels i, o, and u are long; a, e, and y; 
short :' | 

mari, audi, servo, omnino, früctü, cornü ; via, maria, mare, misy. 

II. Final syllables in c are long; in d, 1, m, n, r, t, short: 

àléc Ulic; illud, consul, amem, carmen, amor, caput. 


Noi. 1.— Donec and /é2n are exceptions. 
Nore 2.—Final sy lables in m and 7 are long in many Greek words which end long in 
she original: as Titir,, Anchisén, Hymén, Delphin, aer, aether, eratér. 


IIL The final syllables as, es, and os are long; is, us, 
ys, short : 
amas, ménsàás, monés, nübés, servós; avis, urbis, bonus, chlamys. 


Nore 1.—The learner will remember that short final syllables like £s, ws, etc., may be 
lengthened by being placed before a word beginning with a consonant; see 576, II. 

Nore 2.—Plautus retains the original quantity of many final syllables usually short in 
the Augustan age. Thus the endings d, €, dl, dr, Or, 78, Us, Gt, eL, t, often stand in place 
of the later endings a, e, al, ar, or, is, us, at, et, it (21). Some of these early forms 
are retained by ‘Terence, and some of them occasionally occur in the Augustan poets. 


Note 3.—Plautus and Terence, in consequence of the colloquial character of comedy, ; 


often shorten wnaccented final syllables after an accented short syllable: ama, abi. 
dedi, domi, domo, viro, pedes. 

Norr 4.—In Plautus and Terence the doubling of a letter does not usually affect the 
quantity of the syllable: Z in 40e, mm in àmmo, pp in opportune. 


581. Numerous exceptions to the general rule for the 
quantity of final syllables occur even in classical Latin: 


I. I final, usually tone, is sometimes SHORT or COMMON— 


1. SuonT in 22s¢, quasi, cui (when a dissyllable), and in the Greek ending 
$$ of the Dative and Ablative Plural. 

2. Common in mihi, tibi, sibi, ibi, ubi, and in the Dative and Vocative 
Singular of some Greek words. 


II. O final, usually tone, is sponr— 


1. In duo, ego, octo, cho, in the adverbs cito, ilico, modo, and its compounds, 
dummodo, quomodo, etc., in cedo, and in the old form endo. 


1 Vis short in indu and nénu. Contracted syllables are long, according to 576, I. 


EE Seated fo, - 
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2. Sometimes (1) in nouns of Dec. HI. and (2) in verbs, though very 
rarely in the best poets. 


III. A final, usually sort, is LoNa— 


1, In the Ablative: ménsd, bond, cla. 

2. In the Vocative of Greek nouns in as: Aenéd, Palla. 

8. In Verbs and Particles: amd, cura ; circa, juatd, anted, fristra. Exe 
cept 4a, quia, %a, héja, and puta used adverbially. 


IV. EH final, usually snort, is tone— 


1. In Dee. I. and V.,? and in Greek plurals of Dec. III.: epitomé ; ve, die ; 
tem pe, mele. 

2. Generally in the Dative ending é of Dec. III.: aeré = aeri. 

3. In the Singular Imperative Active of Conj. IL. : mond, doce. But e is 
sometimes short in cavé, vidé, ete.3 

4, In fere, ferme, ohé, and in adverbs from adjectives cf Deo. II. : docte, 
récló. Except bene, male, inferne, interne, superne. 


V. As final, usually Lone, is sHoRT— 


1. In anas and in a few Greek nouns in as: Arcas, lampas. 
2. In Greek Accusatives of Dec. III. : Arcadas, heroas. 


VL. Es final, usually tone, is sHort— 


1. In Nominatives Singular of Dec. III. with short increment (582) in 
the Genitive: miles (itis), obses (idis), interpres (etis). Except abées, aries, 
paries, Ceres, and compounds of pes, as bipes, tripés, ete. 

2. In penes and the compounds of es, as ades, potes. 

3. In Greek words—(1) in the plural of those which increase in the Geni- 
tive: Arcades, Troades ; (2) in a few neuters in es: ZZppomenes; (8) in a 
few Vocatives Singular: Demosthenes. 


VII. Os final, usually tone, is stoRT— 

1. In compos, impos, exos. 

2. In Greek words with the ending short in the Greek: Délos, melos. 

VIII. Is final, usually sport, is Loxa— 

1. In plural cases: ménsis, servis, vobis. Hence foris, gratis, ingratis. 

2. In Nominatives of Dec. III. increasing long in the Genitive: Quéris 
(itis), Salamis (inis). 

3. In the Singular Present Indic. Act. of Conj. IV. : audis. 


NorE.—JMóvis, quivis, utervis, follow the quantity of vis. 


4. In the Singular Present Subj. Act.: possis, velis, nolis, mális. 


1 Sometimes in the Vocative of Greek nouns in as and és. 

2 Hence, in the compounds, hodié, pridié, postridie, quaré. 

3 In the comic poets many dissyllabic Imperatives with a short penult shorten the 
altimate: as habe, jube, mane, move, tace, tene, etc. : 
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5. Sometimes in the Singular of the Future Perfect and of the Perfect 
Subjunctive: amdveris, docueris. 

IX. Us jinal, usually sHort, is Loxa— 

1. In Nominatives of Dec. III. increasing long in the Genitive: virtis 
(ütis), tevlis (aris). 

Nott.—But palus (u short) occurs in Horace, Ars Poética, 65. 


2. In Dec. IV., in the Genitive Singular, and in the Nominative, Accusa- 
tive, and Vocative Plural: früctüs. 
3. In Greek words ending long in the original: Punthüs, Sapphüs, tripis. 


Note.—But we have Oedipus and polypus. 


III. QuANTITY IN INCREMENTS. 


582. A word is said to increase in declension, when it has in 
any case more syllables than in the Nominative Singular, and to 
have as many éncrements of declension as it has additional syllables: 
sermo, sermonis, sermónibus.! 

583. A verb is said to increase in conjugation, when it has in 
any part more syllables than in the second person singular of the 
Present Indicative Active, and to have as many increments of conju- 
gation as it has additional syllables: amas, amdtis, amabdtis.? 

O84. If there is but one increment, it is uniformly the penult ; 
if there are more than one, they are the penult with the requisite 
number of syllables before it. The increment nearest the begin- 
ning of the word is called the jirst increment, and those following 
this are called successively the second, third, and fourth increments.? 


Inerements of Declension. 


585. In the Increments of Declension, a and o are long ; 
e, i, u, and y, short :* 

aetas, aetatis, aetatibus; sermó, sermónis; puer, pueri, puerorum ; fulgur, 
fulguris; chlamys, chlamydis; bonus, bonàrum, bonorum; ille, illàrum, il- 
lorum; miser, miseri; supplex, supplicis; satur, saturi. 

I. A, usually Lone in the increments of declension, is sHorr in the first 
increment —5 


1 Sermonis, having one syllable more than sermó, has one increment, while sermónz- 
bus has two increments. 


? Amdtis has one increment, amdbddtis two. 
1-9 128 
3 In ser-mon-i-bus, the first increment is món, the second ¢; and in mon-u-e-rd-mus, 


the first is 4, the second e, the third rd. 

* Y occurs only in Greek words, and is long in the increments of nouns in yn and of 
@ tew others. 

5 Observe that the exceptions belong to the first increment. 
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1. Of masculines in a7 and ar : Hannibal, Hannibalis; Caesar, Caesaris. 
2. Of nouns in s preceded by a consonant: daps, dapis ; Arabs, Arabis ; 
| hiems, hiemis. 
8. Of Greek nouns in a and as + poema, poematis ; Pallas, Palladis. 
4. Of (1) bacear, hepar, jubar, lar, nectar, par, and its compounds; (2) 
anas, mas, vas (vadis) ; (3) sal, fax, and a few rare Greek words in az. 


II. O, usually Lone in the increments of declension, is snort in the first 
increment — ! 


1. Of Neuters in Declension III.: aequor, aequoris; tempus, temporis. 
Except 0s (Gris), ador (adóris), and comparatives. 

2. Of words in s preceded by a consonant: inops, inopis. Except Cyclops 
and hydrops. 

8. Of arbor, bos, lepus ; compos, impos, memor, immemor ; Allobrox, Cap- 
padox, praecox. 

4. Of most Patrials : Macedó, Macedonis. 

5. Of many Greek nouns—(1) those in ó»: rhétor, Hectór; (2) many in 6 
and ó» increasing short in Greek: aedón, aédonis ; (3) in Greek compounds 
in pis or pus : tripis (odis), Oedipus. 


III. E, usually sort in the increments of declension, is Lone in the 
first increment— 


1. Of Declension V.: dizi, déerum, diebus, rebus. But in the Genitive and 
Dative Singular sometimes short after a consonant: fidei, spéi. 
2. Of nouns in e», mostly Greek: Lién, lenis ; Siren, Sivénis. So Anid, 
Aniénis. 
8. Of Céeltiber, Iber, ver, heres, locuples, merces, quies, inquiés, requies, plébs, 
léx, réx, Gléc, dléx, verver. 
4. Of a few Greek words in es and er: lebés, lebétis y crater, cratéris. | Ex- 
copt der and aether. 
IV. I, usually sHort in the increments of declension, is LonG in the 
first increment— 
1. Of most words in tx» radix, rádicis ; felix, felicis.? 
2. Of dis, glis, lis, vis, Quiris, Samnis. 
8. Of delphin, and a few rare Greek words. 
Norz.— For quantity of 7 in the ending ius, sce 577, 3. 
V. U, usually snort in the increments of declension, is Lone in the 
first increment— 
1. Of nouns in zs with the Genitive in ais, atis, àdis : jis, juris ; salüs. 
salutis ; palus, palüdis.* 
.9. Of für, friia, lux, plus, Polliix. 
1 Bee p. 342, foot-note 5. 
* But short in appendice, calice, Cilia, filio, fornice, nie, pie, salia, atria. and a 


few others, chiefly proper names. 
3 But short in intercus, Ligus, pecus, 


—— 
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Increments of Conjugation. 


586. In the Increments of Conjugation (583), a, e, and 
o are long ; iand u short: 
amámus, amémus, amatote ; regimus, sumus, 


Nore 1.—In ascertaining the increments of the irregular verbs, fero, col, and their 
compounds, the full form of the second person, eris, volés, etc., must be used. Thus 
in ferébam and volébam, the increments are vé and Zé, 

Note 2.—In ascertaining the increments of reduplicated forms (255, I.), the re- 
duplication is not counted. Thus dedimus has but one increment, di. 


I. A, usually Lone in the increments of conjugation, is sHoRT in the 
first increment of do: dare, dabam, circumdabam. 

II. Ei, usually tone in the increments of conjugation, is sort before r— 

1. In the tenses in ram, rim, rd: amdveram, amàverim, amávero ; T&xerat, 
vixerit. : 

2. In the first increment of the Present and Imperfect of Conjugation III. : 
regere, regeris, regerem, regerer. 

3. In the Future ending Pers, bere : amáberis or -ere, monzberis. 

4. Rarely in the Perfect ending erunt: steterunt for steterunt ; see 236, 
note; also Systole, 608, VI. 


III. I, usually sort in the increments of conjugation, is LoNG, except 
before a vowel— 

1. In the first increment of Conjugation IV., except imus of the Perfect : 
audire, audivi, auditum ; sentire, sentimus ; sensimus (Perfect). 

2. In Conjugation III., in the first increment of Perfects and Supines in : 
wi and itwm (278), and of the parts derived from them (except dmus of 
the Perfect: £rivómus) : cupivi, cupiverat, cupitus ; petivr, petitus ; capéssivi, 
capéssiturus.  Gávisus from gaudeo follows the same analogy. 

3. In the endings tmus and itis of the Present Subjunetive: simus, sitis ; 
velimus, velitis (240, 3). 

4. In nolite, nolito, nolitote, and in the different persons of ibam, àbo, from 
eo (295). 

5. Sometimes in the endings rimus and vis of the Future Perfect and 
Perfect Subjunctive: amdverimus, amaveritis. 


IV. U, usually sHorr in the increments of conjugation, is Loxa in the 
Supine and the parts formed from it: volütum, volütürus, amátürus. 


IV. Quantity or DERIVATIVE ENDINGS. 
587. The most important derivative endings may be classified 
according to quantity as follows: 
I. Derivative endings with a Lona PENurT: 


1. abrum, àcrum, átrum : 
flabrum, simulàcrum, aràtrum. 


E 
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2. dd, idd, üdó ; àgó, 1g6, ügó: 

dule&dó, cupidó, solitüdó ; voràgó, origó, aerügo. 

3. ais, eis, ois, otis, Ine, one—iín patronymics :! 

Ptolemais, Chryséis, Minois, Icaridtis, Nériné, Acrisioné. 

4. ela, ile; àlis, elis, ülis: 

querela, ovile; mortàlis, fidelis, eurilis. 

5. anus, enus, onus, ünus ; ana, Sna, Ona, tina: 

urbànus, egenus, patrónus, tribünus; membrana, habena, annona, la- 
cüna. 

6. aris, arus; Orus, Osus ; avus, ivus: 

salütàris, avàrus; candrus, animosus ; octávus, aestivus. 

7. atus, etus, itus, Otus, itus; atim, itim, ütim ; etum, eta:? 

alatus, facetus, turritus, aegrotus, cornütus ; singulatim, viritim, tribü- 
tim ; quercétum, monéta. 

8. eni, ini, oni—in distributives: 

septéni, quini, octóni. 

IL Derivative endings with a SHort Penutt— 

1, ades, iades, idés—in patronymices :? 

Aenéadés, Làertiades, Tantalidés. 

2. iacus, icus, idus :* 

Corinthiacus, modicus, cupidus. 

3. olus, ola, olum ; ulus, ula, ulum ; culus, cula, culum—in diminu- 
tives : 

filiolus, filiola, atriolum ; hortulus, virgula, oppidulum ; flosculus, par- 
ticula, münusculum. 

4. etas, itàs—in nouns ; iter, itus—in adverbs: 

pietàs, véritas ; fortiter, divinitus. 

5. atilis, ilis, bilis—in verdals ; inus—in adjectives denoting material 
or time : 5 

versatilis, docilis, amábilis; adamantinus, cedrinus, crastinus, diütinus. 

Nore 1.—Ilis in adjectives from nouns usually has the penult long: e2v/és, hostilis, 
puerilis, virilis. 

Note 2.—Inus denoting characteristic (330) usually has the penult long: canimus, 
equinus, marinus. 


1 Except Danais, Phocais, Thébais, Néréis. 

2 Except (1) anhelitus, fortuitus, grdtuitus, hdlitus, hospitus, spiritus; (9) adfa- 
tim, statim, and adverbs in itus, as divinitus; and (8) participles provided for by 586. 

3 Except (1) those in 2dés from nouns in ews and és: as, Pélidés (Péleus), Neo. 
elidés (Neoclés) ; and (2) Amphiardidés, Amiclidés, Bélidés, Coronidés, Lycurgidés. 

4 Except amicus, anticus, apricus, mendicus, posticus, pudicus, 

5 Except mdtitinus, repentinus, vespertinus. 
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III. Derivative endings with a Lona ANTEPENULT: 

1. àceus, üceus, àneus, àrius, àrium, Orius: 

rosaceus, pannüceus, subitàneus, cibarius, columbarium, censórius. 
2. abundus, acundus; abilis, atilis, aticus: 

mirabundus, irácundus ; amàbilis, versatilis, aquaticus. 

3. agintà, iginti, ésimus—in numerals: 

nónàgintà, viginti, centésimus. 

4. imonia, imónium ; tórius, sorius ; toria, torium: 
querimOnia, alimónium ; amàtorius, cénsorius; victoria, auditorium. 
IV. Derivative endings with a SHort ANTEPENULT : 

1. ibilis, itüdó, olentus, ulentus: 

crédibilis, solitüdó, vinolentus, opulentus. 

2. urid—in desideratives : 

ésurid, émpturió, parturio. 


V. QUANTITY OF STEM-SYLLABLES. 

588. All simple verbs in i of the Third Conjugation (217) 
have the stem-syllable? short: 

capid, cupid, facio, fodio, fugio. 

589. Most verbs which form the Perfect in ui have the stem- 
syllable short: 

domo, seco, habeo, moneo, alo, colo. 

Notz.— Pon, Gébeo, floreo, pared, and several inceptive verbs, are exceptions. 

590. Dissyllabie Perfects and Supines have the first syllable 
long, unless short by position: 

juvó, jüvi, jütum ; foveo, fovi, fotum. 

1. Eight Perfeets and ten Supines have the first syllable short: — 

bibi, dedo, fidi, liqui? scidi, steti, stiti, tuli ; citum, datum, dtum, litum, 
quotum, ratwir, vutum, satum, situm, statum. 

591. Trisyllabie Reduplicated Perfects have the first two syl- 
lables short : 

cado, cecidi; cand, cecini; disco, didici. 


Nore 1.— Cedo has ceczd? in distinction from eecíd from eado. 
Norz 2.—The second syllable may be made long by position : euweurr?, momordi. 


592, In general, inflected forms retain the quantity of stem-syl- 
lables unchanged : ? 


1 That is, the syllable preceding the characteristic. 
? Liquifrom liqueo ; lingué has Vqui. Statwm from sistd; std has stüfum, 
8 But see Dissyllabic Perfects and Supénes, $90. 
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avis, avem ; nübés, nübium; levis, levior, levissimus; moned, monébam, 


monul. 


Norte 1.—Position may, however, affect the quantity: ager, agri; possum, potui; 
solvd, solutum; volvo, volütum. 

Note 2.—G4gno gives genui, genitum, and pond, posui, positum. 

593. Derivatives generally retain the quantity of the stem-syl- 
lables of their primitives : 

bonus, bonitàs ; timeo, timor ; animus, animosus ; civis, civicus ; cüra, eüro. 

1. Words formed from the same root sometimes show a variation in the 
quantity of stem-syllables: 


dieo, dico, persono, persona, 

dux, ducis, düeo, rego, réx, régis, régula, 
fides, fido, secus, sctius, 

homo, hümaànus, sedeo, sédés, sedulus, 
lateo, laterna, sero, semen, 

lego, lex, légis, sopor, SOpio, | 

macer, macero, suspicor, suspicio, 

moveo, mobilis, tego, tegula, 

nota, notum, vadum, vádo, 

odium, odi, voco, vox, Vocis. 


Nore 1.—This change of quantity in some instances is the result of contraction, a6 
movibilis, moibilis, mobilis, and in others it serves to distinguish words of the same 
erthography, as the verbs legis, legés, regis, regés, sedés, from the nouns /egís, leg2e, 
régis, régés, Sédés, or the verbs diicis, ditcés, fidés, from the nouns ducis, duces, fid26. 

Norse 2.—A few derivatives shorten the long vowel of the primitive: dcer, acerbus; 
Yüceo, lucerna ; moles, molestus. 


594. - Compounds generally retain the quantity of their elements : 

ante-fero, dé-fero, dé-düco, in-aequalis, pro-düoo. 

1. The change of a vowel or diphthong does not affect the quantity : 

dé-ligd (deg), oc-cidd (cado), oc-cido (caedo). 

2. The Inseparable Prepositions di, se, and ve are long, re short; ne some- 
times long and sometimes short: 

didücóo, sédücó, vécors, redücó ; nedum, nefas:  * 

Nore 1.— 2i is short in dirimo and disertus. 

Nore 2.— Né is long in nédum, némd, néquam, néguaquam, nequiquam, nequitia, 
and néve. In other words it is short. 

Nore 8.— Re is sometimes lengthened in a few words: réligió, réliquiae, réperit 
"épulit, rétulit, etc. 

3. In a few words the quantity of the second element is changed. Thus 

Jüró gives -jeró ; notus, -nitus ; nübo, -nuba: dé-jerd, cog-nitus, pro-nuba. 

4. Prge in composition is usually short before a vowel: praeacütus, prae- 
&stus. 


5. Prd is short in the following words: 


1 Here the first syllable is short in ager, but common in agr? (578); long in pos 
sum, solvd, volvo (516, II.), but short in potu, solütum, and volutum. 
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procella, procul, profanus, profari, profecto, profestus, profictscor, profiteor, 
profugio, profugus, profundus, pronepüs, proneptis, protervus, and in most 
Greek words, as prophéta,; generally also in profundd, propagd, própágó, 
propind, rarely in procurd, própello. 

6. At the end of a verbal stem compounded with facié or id, e is gener- 
ally short : 

calefacio, calefio, labefacid, patefacio. 

7. J is usually long in the first part of the compounds of dies : 

meridiés, pridie, postridie, cotidie, triduum. 

8. O is long in con£ró-, in£ró-, reiró-, and quandó- in composition : 

controversia, iéntrodüco, retroverto, quandoque ; but quandóquidem. 

9. The quantity of the final ¢ in bf, ubi, and uti is often changed in com- 
position: 

ibidem, ibique ; ubique, ubinam, ubivis, ubicunque, necubi, sicubi ; utinam, 
utique, sicuti. 


10. Hodie, quasi, quoque, and siquidem have the first syllable short. 


595. The Quantity of Stem-Syllables in cases not provided for 
by any rules now given will be best learned from the Dictionary. 
By far the larger number of such syllables will be found to be 
short. For convenience of reference, a list of the most important 
primitives with long stem-syllables is added :! 


acer celo déleo fortüna lénis 
adülor céra . dico (ere)  frétus létum 
aér cicada dirus fümus liber (era, erum) 
ala civis dives fünis libo 
alea clàmó divus fünus lilium 
altàre elàrus dónee füror (ari) limen 
amarus clavus dónum gleba limes 
ancile cléméns dücó gloria linum - 
anhélus clivus düdum gramen lived 
antiquus codex dürus rütus lorum 
ara cómi8 extremus dimus lads 
area como fagus hérés lügeo 
áreó conor fama héros lümen 
ater conus fanum hora lana 
avena copia fari 160 malo 
bilis córam feeundus imago mane 
brima corona félix inànis manés 
bübó crater femina ira mand 
caciimen eratés fetus janua mater 
cáligó eréber fido jücundus màátürus 
caminus erédo figo jus méta 
cánus crinis filius ' labor (1) métior 
caper erüdus filum làmentum miles 
carina cura finis lana . miror 
carus cüria flavus làtus (a,um) mitis 
cédé (ere)  débeo flümen légo (are) molés 


! Including a few derivatives and compounds. 
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mügeó otium püber sedo totus 
münioó págus pünio serenus trüdo 
münus palor purus serus über 
mürus pànis qualis sido üdus 
müsa pared radix sincérus ümeó 
mits penatés rado solor ünus 
mütus peritus ramus sdlus üro 
naris pilum rarus sopio ütor 
navis pinus rémus spica ava 
nidus planus rideo spina üvidus 
nitor (1) plénus ripa spiro vado 
nodus plüma ritus spüma vanus 
nonus poéta rivus squaled vatés 
nübes pomum robur stipd vélox 
nübó pone rodo stragés vélum 
nüdus pono rüga strenuus venga 
nüto poto rümor strideo venénum 
olim pratum rüpés südo vénor 
omen právus sinus tabés verus 
opacus primus scálae talis vilis 
opimus privus scribo telum vinum 
ora promo scütum témó vivó 
oro prora sedes tibia 

GAS PD clits 
VERSIFICATION. 
SECTION-I. 
GENERAL VIEVV OF THE SUBJECT. 
590. Latin Versification is based upon Quantity. Syllables 


are combined into certain metrical groups called Feet, and feet, 
singly or in pairs, are combined into Verses.’ 


1. In quantity or time the unit of measure is the short syllable, indicated 


either by a curve or by an eighth note in music, j^. A long syllable 


1 Modern versification is based upon Accent. An English verse is a regular com- 
bination of accented and wnaccented syllables, but a Latin verse is a similar combina- 
tion of Zong and short syllables. The rhythmic accent or ictus (599) in Latin depends 
entirely upon quantity. Compare the following lines: 


Tell' me | not/, in | mourn'-ful Dn Deo 
Life' is but’ an emp'-ty ream’. 
Tri’-di- tur’ di- és’ di- e. 

At’ fi- dés’ et in’-ge- ni 


Observe that in the English lines the accent or ictus falls upon the same syllables as in 
prose, while in the Latin it falls uniformly upon long syllables. On Latin Versification, 
see Ramsay's ‘Latin Prosody'; Schmidt's * Rhythmik und Metrik,’ translated by Pro 
fessor White; Christ's ‘ Metrik.’ 
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has in general twice the value of a short syllable,! and is indicated either 
by the sign —, or by a quarter note in music, a: [his unit of measure is 
also called a time or mora. | 


NorE& 1.—A long syllable is sometimes prolonged so as to have the value 
(1) of three short syllables, indicated by the sign L, or d. ; or (2) of four 
short syllables, indicated by WW, or ds 

NorE 2.—A long syllable is sometimes shortened so as to have the value 


of a short syllable, indicated by the sign >, or gN. A syllable thus used 
is said to have érratéonal time. 


59'7. The feet of most frequent occurrence in the best Latin 
poets are— 


I. Feet or Four Times og Four Morar. 


Dactyl, one long and two short, "e d wi a M carmina. 
Spondee, two long syllables, Np ‘J E legés. 
Il. Feet or Turee TiwEes,on TunkE Moras. 
Trochee, one long and one short, —- M légis. 
Iambus, one short and one long, vo » : parens. 
Tribraeh, three short syllables, wow gd ae dominus 
Note 1.—To these may be added the following: 
Pyrrhic, vy pater. Ditrochee, —v—wv civititis. 
Anapaest, wv — bonitàs. Dispondee, — — — — praeceptores. 
Baechius, ~w — — dolores. Greater Ionic, — — «2 «2 sententia. 
Cretic, — ^ — milites. Lesser Ionic, ~~ — — _  adoléscéns. 
Diiambus, ~ — ~ —  amoenitàs. Choriambus, — ~~ — impatiens. _ 


Nort 2.—A Dipody is a group of two feet; a Tripody, of three; a Tetrapody, oí 
four, ete. A Trihemimeris is a group of three half feet, i. e.,a foot and a half; a Pen- 
themimeris, of two and a half; a Zephthemimeris, of three and a half, ete. 


598. MetTricat EquivaLents.—A long syllable may be re- 
solved into two short syllables, as equivalent to it in quantity, or 
two short syllables may be contracted into a long syllable. The 
forms thus produced are metrical equivalents of the original feet. 

NorE.—Thus the Dacty] becomes a Spondee by contracting the two short syllables 
iato one long syllable; the Spondee becomes a Dactyl by resolving the second syllabie, 
‘or an Anapaest by resolving the first. Accordingly, the Dactyl, the Spondee, and the 


Anapaest are metrieal equivalents. In like manner the Iambus, the Trochee, and the 
Tribrach are metrical equivalents. 


1 See foot-note 1, p. 349. 

2 Sometimes called Choree. 

3 The feet here mentioned as having four syllables are only compounds of dissyllabie | 
feet. Thus the Diiambus is a double Iambus; the Ditrochee, a double Trochee; the — 
Inspondee, a double Spondee; the Greater Ionic, a Spondee and a Pyrrhic; the Lesser — 
Jonic, a Pyrrhic and a Spondee; the Choriambus, a Trochee (Choree) and an Iambus. 
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1. In certain kinds of verse admitting irrational time (596, 1, note 2), 
- Spondees, Dactyls, and Anapaests are shortened to the time of a Trochee or 
of an Iambus, and thus become metrical equivalents of each of these feet. 

1) A Spondee used for a Trochee is called an IrrationaL TRoorreg, and is 
marked — >. 

2) A Spondee used for an Iambus is called an InnATIONAL Iamevs, and is 
marked > — 

3) A Dactyl used for a Trochee is ealled a Cvcr1c Dacryr, and is marked 

4) An Anapaest used for an Iambus is called a Cvcrro AwAPAzsr, and is 
marked — ——. 


599. Icrus on Ruytumic Accent.—As in the pronunciation of 
a word one or more syllables receive a special stress of voice called 
accent, so in the pronunciation of a metrical foot one or more syl- 
iables receive a special stress of voice called Rhythmic Accent or 
Ictus. 

1, Feet consisting of both long and short syllables have the ictus uniform- 
ly on the long syllables, unless used as equivalents for other feet. 

NorE.—'Thus the Dactyl and the Trochee have the ictus on the first syllable; the 
Anapaest and the Iambus on the last. 

2, Equ1vALENTS take the ictus of the feet for which they are used. 


Note 1.—Thus the Spondee, when used for the Dactyl, takes the ictus of the Dacty] 
—i. e. on the first syllable; but when used for the Anapaest, it takes the ictus of the 
Anapaest—i. e., on the last syllable. 

Nore 2.—Feet consisting entirely of long or entirely of short syllables are generally 
used as equivalents, and are accented accordingly. 

Norte 3.— When two short syllables of an equivalent take the place of an accented 
tong syllable of the original foot, the ictus properly belongs to both of these syllables, but 
1s marked upon the first. Thus a Tribrach used for an Iambus is marked —— YW Ww, 


GOO, Ansis AND Tursis.— The accented part of each foot is 
called the Arsis (raising), and the unaccented part, the Thesis 
- (lowering)." 

601. VEnsES.—AÀ verse is a line of poetry (596). It has one 
characteristic or fundamental foot, which determines the ictus for 
the whole verse. - 


Norz 1.—Thus every dactylic verse has the ictus on the first syllable of each foot. 
because the Dactyl has the ictus on that syllable. 


1 Greek writers on versification originally used the terms dpots and 0écis of raising 
and putting down the foot in marching or in beating time. Thus the Thesis was the 
accented part of the foot, and the Arsis the unaccented part. The Romans, however, ap- 
plied the terms to raéséng and lowering the voice in reading. Thus Arsis came to 
mean the accented part of the foot, and Thesis the unaccented part. The terms have 
now been so long and so generally used in this sense that it is not deemed advisable tc 
attempt to restore them to their original signification, 
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Note 2.—Two verses sometimes unite and form a compound verse; see 628, X. 
Notre 8.—Metre means measure, and is variously used, sometimes designating the 
neasure or quantity of syllables, and sometimes the foot or measure! of a verse. 


609. CaAEsURA OR CAESURAL PAusE.—Most Latin verses are 
divided metrically into two nearly equal parts, each of which 
forms a rhythmic series. The pause, however slight, which nat- 
urally separates these parts is called— 


1. A Caesura,? or a Caesural Pause, when it occurs within a foot ; 
see 611. 

2. A Diaeresis, when it occurs at the end of a foot; see 611, 2 
and 3. 


NorE.—Some verses consist of three parts thus separated by caesura or diaeresis, 
while some consist of a single rhythmic series. 


608. The full metrical name of a verse consists of three parts. 
The first designates the characteristic foot, the second gives the 
number of feet or measures, and the third shows whether the verse 
is complete or incomplete. Thus— 


1. A Dactylic Hexameter Acatalectic is a dactylic verse of six feet ( Hexa- 
meter), all of which are complete (Acatalectic). 

2. A Trochaic Dimeter Catalectic is a trochaic verse of two measures 
(Dimeter), the last of which is incomplete ( Catalectic). 


Norte 1.—A verse with a Dactylas its characteristic foot is called Dactylic; with a 
Trochee, Trochaic; with an Iambus, Zamóse, etc. 

Norse 2.—A verse consisting of one measure is called Jonometer ; of two, Dimeter ; - 
of three, Zrimeter; of four, Tetrameter ; of five, Pentameter ; of six, Hexameter. 

Note 3.—A verse which closes with a complete measure is called Acatalectic ; * with 
an incomplete measure, Catalectic ; * with an excess of syllables, Hypermetrical.* 

Nore 4.— The term Acatalectic is often omitted, as a verse may be assumed to be 
complete unless the opposite is stated. 

Nore 5.—A Catalectic verse is said to be catalectic in syllabam, in disyllabum, o1 
in trisyllabum, according as the incomplete foot has one, two, or three syllables. 

Nore 6.— Verses are sometimes briefly designated by the number of feet or measurei. 
which they contain. Thus Hexameter (six measures) sometimes designates the Dactylic 
Hexameter Acatalectic, and Senarius (six feet), the Jambie Trimeter Acatalectic. 


GO4. Verses are often designated by names derived from cele- 
brated poets. 


Nore 1.—Thus Alcaic is derived from A/eaeus; Archilochian, from Archilochus ; 
Sapphic, from Sappho ; Glyconic, from Glycén, ete. 


1 In dactylic verses a measure is a single foot, but in trochaic and iambic verses it 
is a dipody or a pair of feet. 

2 Caesüra (from caedé, to cut) means a cutting; it cuts or divides the foot and the 
verse into parts. 

3 A verse consisting of a single series is called Monocolon; of two, Dicolon; of 
three, Tricolon. 

4 From the Greek axatdAnxtos, coal ae and vrmépy.erpos. 
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Note 2.—Verses sometimes receive a name from the kind of subjects to which they 
were applied : as Herotc, applied to heroic subjects; Paroemiac, to proverbs, etc. 

605. The FrNAL SvLLABLE of a verse may generally be either 
long or short at the pleasure of the poet. 


606. A STANZA is a combination of two or more verses of dif- 
ferent metres into one metrical whole ; see 631. 

Norr.—A stanza of two lines or verses is called a Distich; of three, a Tristich; of 
four, a Tetrastich. 

607. RuvrBMICAL READING.—In reading Latin verse care must 
be taken to preserve the words unbroken, to show the quantity of 
the syllables, and to mark the poetical ictus. 

Nore.—Scanning consists in separating a poem or verse into the feet of which it is 
composed. 1 

608. FicuRES or PRosopy.—The ancient poets sometimes al- 
lowed themselves, in the use of letters and syllables, certain liber- 
ties generally termed Figures of Prosody. 


I. Extston.—A final vowel, a final diphthong, or a final » with the pre- 
ceding vowel, is generally elided? before a word beginning with a vowel 
or with À: 


Monstr«™ horrend"m infürme ingéns, for Mónstrum horrendum informe 
ingens. Verg. 

Norte 1.—For Ewceptions, see Hiatus, YI., below. 

Nore 2.—Final e in the interrogative ne is sometimes dropped before a consonant : 

Pyrrhin' connübia servàs? for Pyrrhine connübia servas? Verg. 

Nore 8.—In the early poets final s is often dropped before consonants: 

Ex omnibw’ rébus, for ex omnibus rébus. Zucr. 

Norse 4.—The elision of a final m with the preceding vowel is sometimes called 
Ecthlipsis.3 

Notre 5.— The elision of a final vowel or diphthong, or of a final m with the preceding 
vowel, is sometimes called Synaloepha,? or, if at the end of a line, Synapheia.3 


II. Hiarus.—A final,yowel or diphthong is sometimes retained before 
a word beginning with a vowel. Thus— 

l. The interjections 0, leu, and pró are not elided; see Verg., Aen., X., 
18; Geor., II., 486. 


2. Long vowels and diphthongs are sometimes retained, especially in the 
arsis of a foot ; see Verg., Ec., IIL., 6; VII, 52. 


1 In school this is sometimes done in a purely mechanical way, sacrificing words to 
feet; but even this mechanical process is often usefui to the beginner, as it makes him 
familiar with the poetical ictus. 

? That is, partially suppressed. In reading, it should be lightly and indistinctly 
sounded, and blended with the following syllable, as in English poetry : 

“The eternal years of God are hers." 

* From the Greek €«@Atpis, cvvadoupy, and c vvádQeua., 
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Note 1.— This is most common in proper names. 

Note 2.— Vergil employs this form of hiatus more freely than the other Latin poets, 
and yet the entire Aeneid furnishes only a short list of examples. 

Nore 3.—In the thesis a final long vowel or diphthong is sometimes shortened before : 
a short vowel instead of being elided ; see Verg., Aen., IIL., 211; VI., 507. 

Note 4.—Hiatus with a short final vowel is rare, but occurs even in Vergil; see Aen, 
I., 405; Eo., IL., 58. | 

III. SvNAERESIS.— T wo syllables are sometimes contracted into one: 

aurea, deinde, déinceps, ndem, isdem, eaedem, prohibeat (pronounced 
provbeat). 

Nore 1.—In the different parts of déswm, ee is generally pronounced as one syllable: 
déésse, deest, deerat, deerit, etc.; so ei in the verb anteed: antewe, anteem, antes, 
ante. 

Nore 2.—J and w before vowels are sometimes used as consonants with the sound of 
y and 2v. Thus abéete and ariete become abyete and aryete; genua and tenués be- 
come genwa and tenwés. 

Norse 3.—In Plautus and Terence, Syzaeresis 18 used with great fracdibs. 

Norr 4.—The contraction of two syllables into one is sometimes called Synizesis. 

IV. DiaEnEsIS.—In poetry, two syllables usually contracted into one 
are sometimes retained distinct : 

aurài for aurae, Orpheüs for Orpheus, soluendus for solvendus, silua for 
silva. 

Notre.—Diaeresis properly means the resolution of one syllable into two, but the 
Latin poets seldom, if ever, actually make two syllables out of one. The examples gen: 
erally explained by dZaeresés are only ancient forms, used for effect or convenience. 

V. DrasTOLE.—A syllable usually short is sometimes long, especially 
in the arsis of a foot: 

Priamidés for Priamidés. 

Norte 1.— This poetic license occurs chiefly in proper names and in final syllables. 

NorzE 2.— Vergil uses this license quite freely. He lengthens gwe in sixteen instances. 

VI. SvsroLE.—4A syllable usually long is sometimes short: 

tulerunt for tulérunt, steterunt for steterunt (236, note), vide'n for 
vidésne. 

Nors.—This poetic license occurs most frequently in final vowels and diphthongs. 


VII. Syncorzr.—An entire foot is sometimes occupied by a single long 
‘syllable; see 614. 


SECTION II. 


VARIETIES OF VRERSR. 


E 


I. Dacrynic HEXAMETER. 


609. All Dactylic Verses consist of Dactyls and their metrical | 
equivalents, Spondees. The ictus is on the first syllable of every 
foot. | 
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610. The Dactylic Hexameter! consists of six feet. The first 
four are either Dactyls or Spondees, the fifth a Dactyl, and the 
‘sixth a Spondee (605).? The scale is,? 


toleclezeclec £ow| 24 


Quadrupe- | dante pu- | trem soni- | tà quatit | ungula | campum. Verg. 
Arma vi: | rumque ca- | no Tró- | jae qui | primus ab | oris. l'erg. 
Infan- | dum ré- | gina ju- | bés reno- | vàre do- | lorem. Verg. 

Illi? in- | ter sé- | sé màg- | na vi | bracchia | tollunt. Verg.® 


1. The scale of dactylic hexameters admits sixteen varieties, produced by 
varying the relative number and arrangement of Dactyls and Spondees. Thus 
& verse may contain— 

1) Five Dactyls and one Spondee, as in the first example above. 

2) Four Dactyls and two Spondees, admitting four different arrangements. 

8) Three Dactyls and three Spondees, admitting six different arrangements. 

4) Two Dactyls and four Spondees, admitting four different arrangements. 

5) One Dactyl and five Spondees, as in the fourth example. 


2, Errect or Dactyts.—Dactyls produce a rapid movement, and are 
adapted to lively subjects. Spondees produce a slow movement, and are 
adapted to grave subjects. But generally the best effect is produced in suc- 
cessive lines by variety in the number and arrangement of Dactyls and Spon- 
dees. 

8. Sponpaic Liwr.—The Hexameter sometimes takes a Spondee in the 


1 This is at once the most important and the most ancient of all the Greek and Ro- 
man metres. In Greece it attained its perfection in the poems of Homer. It was intro- 
duced into Italy in a somewhat imperfect form by the poet Ennius about the middle of 
the second century before Christ; but it was improved by Lucretius, Catullus, and oth- 
ers, until it attained great excellence in the works of the Augustan poets. The most 
beautiful and finished Latin IIexameters are found in the works of Ovid and Vergil. 

2 The Dactylic Hexameter in Latin is here treated as Acatalectic, as the Latin poets 
Seem to have regarded the last foot as a genuine Spondee, thus making the measure 
complete. See Christ, * Metrik der Griechen und Rémer,’ pp. 110, 164. 

3 In this scale the sign’ marks the ictus (599), and — —xz denotes that the original 
Dactyl, marked — — ~, may become by contraction a Spondee, marked — —, i. e., that a 
Spondee may be used for a Dactyl (598). 

4 Expressed in musical characters, this scale is as follows: 


92222492 2 42|2 22 |.) 
| | 


The notation a Ap means that, instead of the original measure "i a. the equiv- 


| 
alent zi 2 may be used. 
5 The final 2 of 77/7 is elided; see 608, I. 
6 With these lines of Vergil compare the following Hexameters from the Evangeline 
of Longfellow : 


**'This is the forest primeval; but where are the hearts that beneath it 
Leaped like the roe, when he hears in the woodland the voice cf the huntsman ?” 
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fifth place. It is then called Spondaic, and generally has a Dactyl as its 
fourth foot : 


Cara de- | tim sobo- | lés màg- | num Jovis | incré- | mentum. Verg. 
NorE.—ín Vergil spondaic lines are used much more sparingly than in the earlier 
pvets,! and generally end in words of three or four syllables, as in énerémentum above.2 
611. Carsura, on CaEsunAL Pause.—The favorite caesural 
pause of the Hexameter is after the arsis, or in the thesis, of the 
third foot :? 
Armà- | ti ten- | dunt; || it | clamor et | agmine | facto. Verg. 
Infan- | dum, ré- | gina, || ju- | bés reno- | vàre do- | lorem. Verg. 
Norr.—In the first line, the caesural pause, marked ||, is after tendwnt, after the 
arsis of the third foot; and in the second line after régina, in the thesis (na ju) of the 


third foot. The former is called the Masculine Caesura, the latter the Feminine Cae- 
Sura. 4 


1. The CarsvuRAL Pause is sometimes in the fourth foot, and then an ad- 
ditional pause is often introduced in the second: 


Crédide- | rim; I| vér | illud e- | rat, ll ver | magnus a- | gébat. Verg. 
2. Bvcorr0 DiaERESIS.—A pause called the Bucolic Diaeresis,5 because 


originally used in the pastoral poetry of the Greeks, sometimes occurs at the 
end of the fourth: foot: 


Ingen- | tem cae- | lo soni- | tum dedit; ll inde se- | cütus. Verg. 


Notr.—The Bucolic Diaeresis was avoided by the best Latin poets, even in treating 
pastoral subjects. Vergtl, even in his ucolics, uses it very sparingly. 


9. A Dranresis at the end of the third foot without any proper caesural 
pause is regarded as a blemish in the verse: 


Pulveru- | lentus e- | quis furit ; || omnés | arma re- | quirunt. Verg. 


'* A single poem of Catullus, about half as long as a book of the Aeneid, contains more 
spondaic lines than all the works of Vergil. 

? But Vergil has two spondaic lines ending e£ mdgnis dis; see Aen., III., 12, and 
VIIL., 679. 

3 That is, the first rhythmic series ends at this point. This pause is always at the 
end of a word, and may be so very slight as in most cases not to interfere with the sense, 
even if no mark of punctuation is required; but the best verses are so constructed that 
the caesural pause coincides with a pause in the sense; see Christ, ‘ Metrik,’ p. 184. Ac- 
cording to some writers, the Dactylic IIexameter had its origin in the union of two ear- 
lier dactylic verses, and the caesural pause now marks the point of union; see Christ, 
p. 178. 

4 The Masculine Caesura is also called the Strong, or the Syllabéc, Caesura, the Fem- 
inine the Weak, or the 7rocha$e, Caesura. Caesuras are often named from the place 
which they occupy in the line. Thus a caesura after the arsis of the second foot is called 
Trihemimeral; after the arsis of the third, Penthemimeral; after the arsis of the 
fourth, Hephthemimeral. : 

5 Also called the Bucolic Caesura, as the term caesura is often made to include 
diaeresis. 
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4. The ending of a word within a foot always produces a caesura. A line 
may therefore have several caesuras, but generally only one of these is marked 
by any perceptible pause: 

Arma vi- | rumque ca- | n0, Il Trd- | jae qui | primus ab | oris. Verg. 

Norr.—Here there is a caesura in every foot except the last, but only one of these, 
that after cano, in the third foot, has the caesural pause.! 

5. The caesura, with or without the pause, is an important feature in every 
hexameter. A line without it is prosaic in the extreme: 

Rómae | moenia | terruit | impiger | Hannibal | armis. £n. 


NorE 1.—The Penthemimeral? caesura has great power to impart melody to the 
verse, but the best effect is produced when it is aided by other caesuras, as above. 

Note 2.—A happy effect is often produced— 

1) By combining the feminine caesura in the third foot with the hephthemimeral 
and the trihemimeral: 


Donec e- | ris fé- | lix, || mul- | tos nume- | rabis a- | micós. Verg. 
2) By combining the hephthemimeral with the trihemimeral: 
Inde to- | rd pater | Aené- | às sie | orsus ab | alto. Verg. 


Nore 3.—The union of the feminine caesura with the trihemimeral, common in 
Greek, is somewhat rare in Latin, but it sometimes produces an harmonious verse: 
Praecipi- | tat, sua- | dentque ca- | dentia | sidera | somnos. Verg. 


Norz 4.—In the last two feet of the verse there should in general be no caesura what- 
ever, unless it falls in the thesis of the fifth foot; but when that foot contains two entire 
words, a caesura is admissible after the arsis. 

612. The ictus often falls upon unaccented syllables. Thus— 

1. In the first, second, and fourth feet of the verse it falls some- 
times upon accented and sometimes upon unaccented syllables ; see 
examples under 610. 

2. In the third foot it generally falls upon an wnaccented sylla- 
ble ; see examples under 610. 

8. In the fifth and sixth feet it generally falls upon accented syl- 
lables ; see examples under 610. 


613. The Last Worp or THE HEXAMETER is generally either 
a dissyllable or a trisyllable ; see examples under 610 and 611.? 


1 The caesura with the pause is variously called the chief caesura, the caeswra oj 
the verse, the caesura of the rhythm, etc. In distinction from this any other caesura 
may be called a caesura, a caesura of the foot, or a minor caesura. 

2 See p. 356, foot-note 4. 

3 The learner should be informed that the niceties of structure which belong to fin- 
ished Latin hexameters must be sought only in the poems of Vergil and Ovid. The hap- 
piest disposition of caesuras, the best adjustment of the poetical ictus to the prose accent, 
and the most approved structure in the closing measures of the verse, can not be expected 
in the rude numbers of Ennius, in the scientific discussions of Lucretius, or even in the 
familiar Satires of Horace. Those interested in the peculiarities of Latin hexameters in 
different writers will find a discussion of the subject in Lucian Müller's work, * Dé ré 
metricà poétàrum Latinorum praeter Plautum et Terentium libri septem.’ 
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Nore 1.—Spondaic lines are exceptions; see 610, 8, note. 
Nore 2.—Two monosyllables at the end of a line are not particularly objectionable, 
end sometimes even produce a happy effect: 


Praecipi- | tant cü- | rae, || tur- | bàtaque | fanere | mens est. Verg. 


Note 3.—£s?, even when not preceded by another pias E may stand at the 
end of a line. 


Note 4.—A single monosyllable, except est, is not often used at the end of the line, 
except for the purpose of emphasis or humor: 


Pcrturi- | unt mon- | tés, || nàs- | cétur | ridicu- | lus mis. Hor. 


Norte 5.—In Vergil, twenty-one lines, apparently hypermetrical (603, note 3), are 
supposed to elide a final vowel or a final em or wm before the initial vowel of the next 
line; see Aen., L, 332; Geor., I., 295. See also 608, I., note 5, 


II. OTHER DactTyLic VERSES. 


614. DaAcrvuic PENTAMETER.'—The Dactylic Pentameter con- 
sists of two parts separated by a diaeresis. Each part consists of 
two Dactyls and a long syllable. The Spondee may take the place 
of the Dactyl in the first part, but not in the second : 


-oc|[2vec|-NAll-zo|-2o|*5^, or 


d. CSS -wjulzool|-o]|*XA? 
Admoni- | tà coe- | pi || fortior | esse tu- | 6. Ovid. 


615. Exzeciac Disticu.—The Elegiae Distich consists of the 
Hexameter followed by the Pentameter : 


Sémise | pulta vi- | rim || cur- | vis feri- | untur a- | rátris 
Ossa, ru- | ino- | sas || occulit | herba do- | mis. Ovid. 


Norte 1.—In reading the Elegiac Distich, the Pentameter, including pauses, should 
of course occupy the same time as the Hexameter. 

Norz 2.—Elegaic composition should be characterized by grace and elegance. Both 
members of the distich should be constructed in accordance with the most rigid rules of 
metre. The sense should be complete at the end of the couplet. Ovid furnishes us the 
best specimens of this style of composition. 


616. The Dactyiic TETRAMETER is identical with the last four 
feet of the Hexameter : | 
Ibimus | 6 soci- | i, comi- | tésque. or. 

! The name Pentameter is founded on the ancient division of the line into five feet 
consisting of two Dactyls, or Spondees, a Spondee and two Anapaests. 

? Thus in reading, a pause may be introduced after the long syllable in the third foot, 
or that syllable may be prolonged to fill out the measure. A pause or rest equal to a 


short syllable is marked ^; a pause equal to a long syllable, A. 
In musical Uem ido scale of this verse is as follows : 


92 |-e» |-- | 222 |. 22 |J, o 
Nepos | 442|242|2- 
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Notre.—In compound verses, as in the Greater Archilochian, the tetrameter in 
domposition with other metres has a Dactyl in the fourth place; see 628, X. 
61". The DaAcrxiic TrRimeTeR CaTALECTIC is identical with 
the second half of the Dactylic Pentameter : 
Arbori- | busque co- | mae. Hor. 


Norz.—The Dactylic Trimeter Catalectic is also known as the Lesser Archilochian. 


III. TrocHaic VERSE. 


618. The Trocuaic Drropy, the measure in Trochaic verse,? 
consists of two Trochees, the second of which is sometimes irra- 
tional (598, 1, 1) )—i. e., it has the form of a Spondee with the time 
of a 'Trochee : AU J JJ a 


oho 


Note 1.—By the mete law of equivalents DAR a Tribrach 4 ~ ~ may take the 
place of the Trochee + v~, and an apparent Anapaest “ ~ > the place of the Irrational 
Trochee + >.? In proper names a cyclic Dactyl +. «2 (598, 1, 3) ) may occur in either 
foot. 

Norte 2.—In the Trochaic Dipody, the first foot has a heavier ictus than the second. 

Nore 3.—A syllable is sometimes prefixed to a Trochaic verse. A syllable thus used 
is called Anacrusis (upward beat), and is separated from the following measure by the 
mark :. 

619. The Tnocnarc DrwETER CaTALECTIC consists of two Tro- 
chaic Dipodies with the last foot incomplete. In Horace it admits 
no equivalents, and has the following scale : 


— 
4 o4-v|4+u~ 


Aula divi- | tem manet. Hor. 
NorE.—A Trochaic Tripod occurs in the Greater Archilochian ; see 628, X. 


1. The Aleaie Enneasyllabie verse which forms the third line in the Al- 

caic stanza is a Trochaic Dimeter with Anacrusis: 
wT: 40-S | 4U-—-c0 
Pu- : er quis ex au- | là capillis. Hor. 

620. The Trocuaic TETRAMETER CATALECTIC consists of four 
Trochaic Dipodies with the last foot incomplete. There is a diae- 
resis (602, 2) at the end of the fourth foot, and the incomplete dipody 
admits no equivalents : 

xL. 


Primus ad ci- | bum vocátur, || primo pulmen- | tum datur. Plaut. 


1 See 601, note 3, with foot-note. 

2 Thus in the second foot of a Trochaic Dipody the poet may use a Trochee, a Tribrach, 
a Spondee, or an Anapaest ; but the Spondee and the Anapaest are pronounced in the 
same time as the Trochee or the Tribrach—i. e., they have irrational time, 

3 Only the leading ictus of each dipody is here marked. 
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Norz 1.—This is simply the union of two Trochaic Dimeters, the first acatalectic 
gnd the second catalectic, separated by diaeresis.} 

Norz 2.—In Latin this verse is used chiefly in comedy, and accordingly admits great 
licence in the use of feet. The Irrational Trochee (598, 1, 1)) and its equivalents may 
occur in any foot except in the last dipody. 

Nore 8.—The Trochaic Tetrameter Acatalectic also occurs in the earlier poets: 


Ipse summis | saxis fixus || asperis €- | viscerátus. nn. 


IV. IAMBIC VERSE. 


621. The IAwn1c Dipopy, the measure of Iambic verse, consists 
of two Iambi, the first of which is sometimes irrational (598, 1, 2)) 
—i. e., it has the form of a ae with the time of an Iambus : 


e ip ro 3. 


Notr 1.—The Tribrach for the Iambus, and the Dactyl? or ASQ. ? for the Irra- 
tional Iambus, are rare, except in comedy. 
Nore 2.—In the Ionic Dipody, the first foot has a heavier ictus than the second. 


622. The IamsBic TRIMETER, also called Senarius, consists of 
three Iambic Dipodies. The Caesura is usually in the third foot, 
but may be in the fourth: 

> 2 ea A fee 2 Ww 3 


Ce Mu, c Ce ra direc es Neu oes 
Quid obserà- | tis || auribus | fundis preces? Hor. 
Neptünus al- | to || tundit hi- | bernus salo. Hor. 
Has inter epu- | las || ut juvat | pastas ovés. Hor.4 


l. In Prorer Names, a Cyclic Anapaest is admissible in any foot excep* 
the last, but must be in a single word. 

2. In Horace the only feet freely admitted are the Iambus and the Spon 

* dee; their equivalents, the Tribrach, the Dactyl, and the Anapaest, are used 

very sparingly. The Tribrach never occurs in the fifth foot and only once 
in the first. The Anapaest occurs only twice in all. : 

8. In Comepy great liberty is taken, and the Spondee and its equivalents 
are freely admitted in any foot except the last. 


1 Compare the corresponding English measure, in which the two parts appear as 


separate lines ; * Lives’ of great men | all’ remind us 


We' can make our | lives^ sublime, 
And’, departing, | leave’ behind us 
Foot'prints on the | sands’ of time.” 


? The Dactyl thus used has the time of an Iambus and is marked > w v5 the Ana- - 


paest is cyclic (598, 1, 4), marked VW +. 

? This same scale, divided thus,  : 2. —2,|4-.—z | + — A, repre- 
sents Trochaic Trimeter Catalectic with Anacrusis. Thus all Iambic verses may be 
treated as Trochaic verses with Anacrusis. 

* Compare the English Alexandrine, the last line of the Spenserian stanza : 

When Phoe’bus lifts | his head’ out of | the win'ter's wave. 
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4. The Cuoriampzvs is a variety of Zambie Trimeter with a Trochee in the 
sixth foot : 1 
Miser Catul- | le désinás | ineptire. Cat. 


623. The IAMBIC TRIMETER CATALECTIC occurs in Horace with 


the following scale : 


P AP lo 


Set NAE mmm z 


Vocatus at- | que nón vocá- | tus audit. Hor. 


Nore.—The Dactyl and the Anapaest are not admissible; the Tribrach occurs only iz 
: the second foot. 


624, The Iamaic Dimerer consists of two Iambic Dipodies: 


ee Ot D gr [595 
Ww ae SS Ege LARES 


Queruntur in | silvis aves. Hor. 
Imbrés nivés- | que comparat. Hor. 
Ast ego vicis- | sim risero. Hor. 
Nore 1.—Horace admits the Dactyl only in the first foot, the Tribrach only in the 


second, the Anapaest not at all. 
Notz 2.—Iambic Dimeter is sometimes catalectic. 


625. The IamBic TETRAMETER consists of four Iambic Dipo: 
dies. It belongs chiefly to comedy : 
Quantum intelléx- | i modo senis || sententiam | dé nuptiis. Ter. 


Notr.—Iambic Tetrameter is sometimes catalectic : 
Quot commodis | rés attuli? || quot autem adé | mi cards. Ter. 


V. Ionrc VERSE. 


626. The Ionic Verse in Horace consists entirely of Lesser 
Ionics. It may be either Trimeter or Dimeter : 


2 fd 2 
Sh rere NE Sele Net ia en 


2 2 
vut—luvt+— 


Neque pügno | neque ségni | pede victus; 
Catus idem | per apertum. Hor. 
Note 1.—In this verse the last syllable is not common, but is often long only by 
position (p. 838, foot-note 3). Thus ws in victus is long before c in catus. 
Nore 2.— The Jonic Tetrameter Catalectic, also called Sotadéan Verse, occurs 
chiefly in comedy. It consists in general of Greater Ionics, but in Martial it has a Ditro- 
chee as the third foot: 


Has cum gemi- | nà compede | dédicat c xen énas. Mart. 


1 Choliambus, or Scazon, means lame or limping Iambus, and is so called from 
{ts limping movement. It is explained as a Trochaic Trimeter Acatalectic with Anacru- 
sis, and with syncope (608, VII.) in the fifth foot. The example here given may be rep- 
tesepted thus: ,, : 4U—VU]4u4u-vulu—-o 
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VI. LoaAoEDIC VERSE. 


62'7. Logaoedic! Verse is a special variety of ‘Trochaic Verse. 
The Irrational Trochee ^ >, the Cyclic Dactyl 4 vu, and the Syn- 
copated Trochee L— (608, VIL.) are freely admitted. It has an ap- 
parently light ictus.? 

Ton SL ogacodis verses show great variety of form, but a few general types will in- 
dicate the character of the whole. 


628. The following Logaoedic verses appear in Horace : 


I. The ADONIC: 
D ra hN 


4,4|/4cor J ssid 


Montis i- | màgó. Hor. 


II. The Frrst PHERECRATIC ® or the ARISTOPHANIC : 


4,v|4vcjtco Js NJ clea 


Cir neque | mili- | taris. Hor. 


NorE.—Pherecratic is the technical term applied to the regular Logaoedic Tripody. 
It is called the First or Second Pherecratic according as its Dactyl occupies the first or 
the second place inthe verse. In each form it may be acatalectic or catalectic: 

1) 4,4 |+4e| + Sor catalectic: A5 | +e] A 


2) 4-2 |. |- Sor catalectio: +> | 4, | “a 


In Logaoedic verse the term basis or base, marked x, is sometimes applied to the foot or : 


feet which precede the Cyclic Dactyl. Thus, in the Second Pherecratic, the first foot _ 
is the base. * 


III. The SEcoNp GuLvcouic ? CATALECTIC : 
-£»|2|--|s* Norge Nus clecle" 


Donec | gratus e- { ram ti- | bi. Hor. 


3 


Note 1.—Glyconic is the technical term applied to the regular Logaoedie Tetrapody. - 
It is called the First, Second, or Third Glyconic according as its Dactyl occupies the first, — 
second, or third place in the verse. In each form it may be either acatalectic or eatalectic. - 
Note 2.—The Second Glyconic sometimes has a Syncope (608, VII.) in the third foot. - 


IV. The LESSER ASCLEPIADEAN ? consists of two Catalectic Phe- 
recratics, a Second and a First : 
£>[4e[Llvl4ul¥a 
Maecé- | nas ata | vis || edite | régi- | bus. Hor. 


1 From Aóyos, prose, and aordy, song, applied to verses which resemble prose. 


* The free use of long syllables in the thesis causes the poetical ictus on the arsis t€ | 


appear less prominent. 
3 Pherecratic, Glyconic, and Asclepiadéan verses may be explained as Choriambic : 
Pherecratie, 4.4] 2 7 | CA 
First Glyeonie, #0. | 2 | 2 
Auclepiadean, + > | 2-22 47 | ub cedi | UE 


pat, ne 23, 


sie Oden pee et 
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V. The GREATER ASCLEPIADEAN consists of three catalectic 
verses, a Second Pherecratic, an Adonic, and a First Pherecratic : 
Seu plü- | rés hie- | més, || seu tribu- | it || Juppiter | ülti- | mam. Aor. 


VI. The Lesser SAPPHIC consists of a Trochaic Dipody and a 
First Pherecratic : 


Namque | mé sil- | và lupus | in in Sa- | bina. Hor, 


VII. The GREATER Sappuic consists of two Catalectic Glyconics, 
a Third and a First with VSIUCODA : 
Inter | aequa- | lés equi- | tat, || Gallica | nec lu- | pa- | tis. Hor. 


VIII. The LEsSER ALcArc consists of two Cyclic Dactyls and 
two Trochees 
-— xw | - | -— | - 


Purpure- | ó vari- | us co- | lore. Zor. 


IX. The GREATER ALcarc consists of a Trochaic Dipody with 
Anacrusis and a Catalectic First Pherecratic : 
mbm 5 eI * ^ 
Vi- : dés ut | altà | stet,nive | eandi- | dum. Hor. 


X. The GREATER AncHrLOCHIAN ! consists of a Dactylic Tetra- 
meter (616) followed by a Trochaic Tripody. The first three feet 
are either Dactyls or Spondees ; the fourth, a Dactyl ; and the last 
three, Trochees : : 


4m |4+0 -o|-ool-o|2|-2-— 


Vitae | summa bre- | vis spem | nos vetat, || incho- | dre | longam. Zor. 


Norr.—This verse may be explained either as Logaoedic or as Compound. With the 
first explanation, the Dactyls are cyclie and the Spondees have irrational time; with the 
second explanation, the first member of the verse has the Dactyl as its characteristic foot 
and the second member the Trochee; see 601, note 2. 

629. The following Logaoedic verses not used in Horace de- 


serve mention : 
I. The PnaLnaEciAN is a Logaoedic Pentapody:? 
Ebo o|-o|-- 


Non est | vivere, | sed va- | lére | vita. Mat. 


1 For the Lesser Archilochian, see 617, note. 
? This verse differs from the Lesser Sapphic in having the Dactyl in the second foot, 
while the latter has the Dactyl in the third. 
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II. The Seconp PRIAPEAN consists of two Catalectic Second 
Glyconics with Syncope : 
ele |+ofuil2e [oe ss. 


Quercus | arida | rüsti- | ca || confor- | mata se | cà- | ri. Catul. 


SECTION: Ait: 


THE VERSIFICATION OF THE PRINCIPAL LATIN POETS. 


630. Vergil and Juvenal use the Dactylic Hexameter ; Ovid, 
the Hexameter in his Metamorphoses and the Elegiae Distich in his 
Epistles and other works; Horace, the Hexameter in his Epistles 
and Satires, and a variety of metres in his Odes and Epodes. 


Lyric METRES OF HORACE. . 


631. For convenience of reference, an outline of the lyric 
metres of Horace is here inserted. 


Stanzas of Four Verses or Lines. 
I. Arcarc SrANza.—First and second lines, Greater Alcaics (628, IX.) ; 
third, Trochaic Dimeter with Anacrusis (619, 1); fourth, Lesser Alcaic 
(628, VIII.) : 


Lie ore c ie 
we Gags P. 
gc o fo 


In thirty-seven Odes: I., 9, 16, 17, 26, 27, 29, 31, 34, 35, 37; IL, 1, 3, 5, 
1, 9, 11, 18, 14, 15, 17, 19, 20; IIL, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 17, 21, 23, 26, 29; IV., 
4, 9, 14, 15. 
II. SAPPHIC STANZA.—The first three lines, Lesser Sapphies (628, VI.); 
the fourth, Adonic (638, I.): 
1. 
—o|-»|[-2-2|--l]-e 


ENS 


— S | — SZ 
In twenty-six Odes: I., 2, 10, 12, 20, 22, 25, 30, 32, 38; IL, 2, 4, 6, 8, 
10, 16; IIL, 8, 11, 14, 18, 20, 22, 27; IV., 2, 6, 11; and Secular Hymn. 
III. Greater SarPHiC Stanza.—First and third lines, First Glyconies 


Catalectic with Syncope in the third foot (608, VIL); second and fourth . 
lines, Greater Sapphies: 


z. A 
———i-—oOiL:Li|- 
bp ym lL HA 
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2. 
In Ode I,, 8. 
IV. First ASCLEPIADEAN GLyconic STANZA.— The first three lines, 
Lesser Asclepiadéans (628, IV.); the fourth, Second Glyconic Catalectic 
(628, IIL): 


hi 
3. 
ree pes [A 


In nine Odes: I. 6, 15, 24, 33 ; IL, 12; IIL, 10, 16; IV., 5, 12. 


V. Seconp AScLEPIADEAN GLYCONIO STANZA.—The first two lines, Lesser 
Asclepiadéans (628, IV.); the third, Second Glyconic Catalectie with Syn- 
cope in the third foot (628, IIL, note 2); the fourth, Second Glyconic 
Catalectic (628, III.) : 


ro 3: 
EN gd epi priate p sb 


In seven Odes: I., 5, 14, 21, 23; IIL, 7, 18; IV., 18. 


VI. GLvcoNIC ASCLEPIADEAN STANZA.—First and third lines, Second 
Glyconics Catalectic (628, III.) ; second and fourth, Lesser Asclepiadéans 
(628, 1V.): | ; 
s me ebm | A 

2. 
4. 
In twelve Odes: L, 3, 13, 19, 36; IIL, 9, 15, 19, 24, 25, 28; IV., 1, 3. 


VII. LESSER ASCLEPIADEAN STANZA.—Four Lesser Asclepiadéans : 
Ix) 
2. 
3. 
4, 


In three Odes: I.,1; IIL, 30; IV., 8. 


VIII. Greater ASCLEPIADEAN Sranza.—Four Greater Asclepiadéans 
(628, V.): 


LP 
d. iia ed | 
4, 

In three Odes: L, 11, 18; IV., 10. 
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IX. DovBLE ALOMANIAN Sranza.—First and third lines, Dactylic Hexa 
meters (610); second and fourth, Dactylic Tetrameters (616): 


et SoS [os | | SS — x EM 
: |- 23 |---| uu 
PU RS P 


In two Odes: I., 7, 28. 
Note.—This stanza is formed by the union of two Alemanian stanzas; see XIX. below. 


X. Trocuaic Stanza.—First and third lines, Trochaie Dimeter Catalec- 
tic (619); second and fourth, Iambic Trimeter Catalectic (623) : 


deos n 
9. 

TP E-o-|EB-o-|2-9 

4. 


In Ode II., 18. 


XI. Dactytic ARCHILOCHIAN STANZA.—First and third lines, Dactylie 
Hexameters ; second and fourth, Catalectic Dactylic Trimeters (617, note): 


| 
( 
( 
| 
( 
( 
| 


In Ode IV., 7. 


XII. Greater ARCHILOCHIAN STANZA.—First and third lines, Greater Ar. 
chilochians (628, X.); second and fourth, Iambic Trimeter Catalectic (623): 


1 E ET. apt x 
"E E-2-|BR--2-|2-9 
4. 

In Ode I, 4. 

Notr.—The second and fourth lines are sometimes read with syncope, as follows: 


XIU. Ioxrc. Sranza.—First and second lines, Ionic Dimeters (626); 
third and fourth, Ionic Trimeters (626): 


T LM 

9. M NL | 2 

^ 

4. pd Ju | 


In Ode III., 12. 


Notr.—This ode is variously arranged in different editions, sometimes in stanzas of 
three lines and sometimes of four. 
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Stanzas of Three Lines. 


XIV. First AnmcnuiLocHIAN Sranza.—First line, Hexameter; second, 
Iambic Dimeter; third, Dactylic Trimeter Catalectic : | 


]l —o|—-vc|-wv|-wv|-o-|-- 
In Epode 13. 


NocEÉ.—In some editions, the second and third lines are united. 


XV. SECOND ARCHILOCHIAN STANZA.—First line, Iambic Trimeter; sec- 
ond, Dactylic Trimeter Catalectic; third, Iambie Dimeter: 


EUN deu Pe A, 


In Epode 11. 


Nortr.—In some editions, the second and third lines are united. 


Stanzas of Two Lines. 


XVI. Iampic STANZA.—First line, Iambic Trimeter; second, Iambic 


E roris 
DS cun 


In the first ten Epodes. 


XVII. First PyrHiíAMBIO STANZA.—First line, Dactylic Hexameter ; 
second, Iambic Dimeter (624): 
]l.—c|-—-v|-wvc|-wce|-o-|--« 
a2, 22—o—|Éí-—---x- 


In Epodes 14 and 15. 


XVIII. Seconn PyruiíaMBIC Stanza.—First line, Dactylic Hexameter; 
second, Iambic Trimeter : 


1 ——|—-w|-wv|-wves|-.e-|-*- 
2 


In Epode 16. 
XIX. ALOMANIAN Sranza.—First line, Dactylic Hexameter; second, 
Dactylie Tetrameter : 
I - oo |-es|-e|-es|---|-* 
fe) mf | 
In Epode 12. 
Not grouped into Stanzas. 


XX. IaAMBIC TRIMETER: 
pL 


Ia Epode 17. 
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632. INDEX TO THE Lyric METRES oF HORACE. 


The Roman numerals refer to articles in the preceding outline, 631. 


Boox I. 

ODES METRES 
Do LUE NAT. 
Med DR dE d II: 
BILE DuC dg M. 
d Lr qs ai XII. 
;; C NNESE TI ilies V. 
6 IV. 
P AENEA Ur QR IX. 
Bo SET III. 
Dc. D es I 

MU T. II 

Li eaae us VIII. 

IX C DU iue II. 

(A ee Td outs VI. 

ME edis V. 

LE e PCS IV. 

M E AE T I. 

I ooo o x I: 

| EST CAE apa VIII. 

L8 o oe rss Vii 

i a ae wie II. 

«5 BEN a pe ANN V. 

vo y Eus ura Cae MN II. 

MORE UA MEL EYE V. 

Doe ui s IV. 

E pee TE UR MD, E II 

v4 TERES I 

STE HR CENSURA id 

7:13 Ca E Qe IX. 

24: Mb rue eu) ANE I. 

NO e ra cud II. 

BEN I UT. I. 

Bees el RAE II. 

HOST EG d al AUF DAQ US IV. 

SA Wd uA L 

S E cheats I. 

SEE I tek VI. 

BINE A p. I. 

Pa ah ees II 

Boox II. 
1920 eeu I. 
"T as ganas. II. 
Bye ine gai I 


| ODES. METRES. 
[OMNEA ae NG o Ue II. 
Oria d EOM I. 
o ru vos dr M: IL 
Nr petas es I. 
VOS oe II. 
ES Rr t E 
I0. o LEE II. 
ld err d RARE T 
Pee eae IV. 
IS SaL RNa Ee n I. 
T4 Lun ey. | I. 
IB vOv E 
iO cw II. 
Db vci ies I. 
I8 28 iP iS X. 
Ei er ADM I; 
pt Nepopasveomin yeaa L 
Book III. 

Lo qa nq I. 

i Meses EPI MA n 
B rV NE 6s 
dq bU dE I. 
Bo era SUN I. 
neha aie ary dne d L 
qu cate ORE V. 
NUS nf ME II. 
OR EAST VI. 
I0 o duri RadV LY: 
Dick heen Ss II. 
I3 2:2 NE XIII. 
PS qa es V. 
]1$ 2. 5 0424 II. 
Rz OL E S MI 
L6. ris us TEE IV. 
IT DU NR I. 
TOS P MM II. 
D: Sore DAC VI. 
yi | RON qM II. 
AP c2 E I. 
py EPONA ET Nea II. 
"cr ME M LEE T. 
Lr ARTE MUR Clears VI. 


€ «e » «€ 9*9*9 


ODES METRES, 
QU e A LE 
21.0 DOSES ZL 
AG Sale Oe iae VI. 
BO uto I. 
80-5. TURPE VII 
Book IV. 
1 1 T VI. 
ORC PENA II. 
S dE VI. 
i eee eae I. 
bore IV. 
6a ee II. 
ERU XI. 
Hn PK VII. 
Qaare NETUS I. 
10 $5. X Du VIII. 
lli ELS II. 
Ia ae IN 
Ts e CERA vu 
I4 RE I. 
IU NELLE Fr 
EPOLrES 
EPODES METRES. 
bees XVI. 
Quod NA a XVI. 
9 lus ates XVI. 
A UE SI XVI. 
DOO UAE XVI. 
Be MUS eA XVI 
dul cR XVI. 
8. s XVI. 
Ung JM cn os NV 
BRS Py ei caer XVI. 
M SEA XV. 
I9 SANAT XIX. 
18 See XIV. 
lil cte xt et XVII. 
lS. cS LIT XVII. 
18-5: NE XVIII. 
IT QI ee XX. 


SECULAR HYMN, II. 


633. The metres of the following poets must be briefly men- 


tioned : 


L CATULLUS uses chiefly (1) the Elegiac Distich (615); (2) Phaiaecian 
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verse (629, I.); (8) Choliambus or Scazon (622, 4); (4) Iambic Trimeter 
(622) ; (5) Priapean (629, II.). 

II. ManrrAL uses largely the Choliambus or Scazon and the Phalaecian 
verse. 

Norte 1.—Martial also uses Iambic and Dactylic measures. 

Note 2.—Seneca in his choral odes imitates the lyric metres of Horace. He uses 
Sapphics very freely, and often combines them into systems closing with the Adonic. 


Nore 3.—Seneca also uses Anapaestie! verse with Spondees and Dactyls as equiv- 
alents. This consists of one or more dipodies: 


Venient annis | saecula séris. 
III. Plautus and Terence use chiefly various Iambic and Trochaic me, 
tres, but they also use— 
1, Baccurac! Merres, generally Tetrameter or Dimeter: 
Multàs' rés | simi’ta in | med’ cor- | de vor'so. Plaut. 
At ta’men ubi | fidés’? si | rogés’, nil | pendent’ hic. 7er. 
NorzE.— The Molossus, — — —, may take the place of the Bacchius, as in multds rés, 
and the long syllables may be resolved, as in a£ tamen ubi. 
2. CnETIC! Mzrnzs, generally Tetrameter or Dimeter: 
Nam’ doli | non’ doli | sunt’, nisi as- | ti’ colas. P/aut. 
Ut' malis | gau/deant | at’que ex in- | com'modis. 7er. 
Nore 1.— Plautus also uses Anapaestic metres, especially Dimcters : 
Quod agó' subit, ad- | secué' sequitur. P/aut. 


This measure admits Dactyls and Spondees, rarely Proceleusmaties, 2 UU 


Note 2.—For 7rochaic and Iambic Metres in Comedy, see 620, note 2; 622, 8&* 

Note 3.—For Special Peculiarities in the prosody of Plautus and Terence, see 
576, notes 2 and 8; 578, note 2; 580, notes 2, 3, and 4.? 

Norse 4.—On the free use of Synaeresis-in Comedy, see 608, III., note 3. 


1 See 603, note 1; 597, note 1. * 


2 For a full account of the metres of Plautus and Terence, see editions of those poets; 
as the edition of Plautus by Ritschl, of a part of Plautus by Harrington, the edition of 
Terence by Wagner, and the edition by Crowell; also Spengel, * Plautus: Kritik, Pro- 
sodie, Metrik.’ 


a 


25 
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APPENDIX 


I. Figures or SPEECH. 


634. A Figure is a deviation from the ordinary form, construction, tx 
signification of words, 
Norr.—Deviations from the ordinary forms are called Figures of Etymology; from 


the ordinary constructions, Figures Qf Syntax; and from the ordinary significations, 
Figures of Rhetoric. 


635, The principal Figures or EryMoLocy are— 

1. APHAERESIS, the taking of one or more letters from the beginning ot a word : 's£ 
for est. : 

9. BvNcoPE, the taking of one or more letters from the middle of a word: d2«we for 
d'a:ísse. 

8. APocoPE, the taking of one or more letters from the end of a word: tam’ for tune. 

4. EPENTHESIS, the insertion of one or more letters in a word: Alcwména for Ale 
ména, &litwwm for alitum. 

5. MxETATHES1S, the transposition of letters: pistris for pristis. 

6. See also Figures or Prosopy, 608. 


636. The principal Figures or Syntrax are— 
I. Exxipsis, the omission of one or more words of a sentence: 


Habitabat ad Jovis (sc. templum), he dwelt near the temple of Jupiter. Liv. 
Hie illius arma (fuerunt), hic currus fuit, here were her arms, here her chariot. 
Verg. 

1. AsyNDETON is an ellipsis of a conjunction : 1 

Véni, vidi, vici, 7 cane, I saw, I conquered. Suet. See also 554, I., 6, with note 1. 

2. For the ErLrPsIs of facid, d?c0, 6rd, see 368,3, note 1; 523, L, note; 569, IL, 3. 

8. For APosioPEsIS or RETICENTIA, see 637, XI., 8. 


II. BRACHYLOGY, a concise and abridged form of expression: 

Nostri Graeeé nesciunt nec Graeci Latiné,? our people do not know Greek 
and the Greeks (do) not (know) Latin. Cie. Nátüra hominis beluis antecé- 
dit,? he nature of man surpasses (that of) the brutes. Cic. 


1. Zeugma employs & word in two or more connections, though strictly 
applieable only in one: 

Pacem an bellum geréns,? whether at peace or waging war. Sall Ducés 
pictasque exüre carinàs, slay the leaders and burn the painted ships. N erg. 


! Asyndeton is sometimes distinguished according to its use, as Adversative, Hx. 
plicative, Enumerative, etc.; see Nigelsbach, ‘ Stilistik, § 200. 

? Here nesciunt suggests sciunt, and béluis in the second example is equivalent to 
béludrum nàtürae. 

8 Geréns, applicable only to bellum, is here used also of pdcem 
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9. Syllepsis is the use of an adjective with two or more nouns, or of a verb 
with two or more subjects: 

Pater et mater mortui sunt, father and mother are dead (439). Ter. Ta 
et Tullia valctis, you and Tullia are well, Cic. 


III. Pieonasm is a full, redundant, or emphatic form of expression :! 


Erant itinera duo, quibus itineribus exire possent, there were two ways by 
which ways they might depart. Caes. Eurusque Notusque ruunt, both Eurus 
wd Notus rush forth. V erg. 


1. PoLysYNDETON is a pleonasm in the use of conjunctions, as in the last example. 

2. Henprapys is the use of two nouns with a conjunction, instead of a noun with an 
adjective or genitive: 

Armis virisque /o7r viris armàtis, with armed men. Tac. 

8. ANAPHORA is the repetition of a word at the beginning of successive clauses: 

Mé cincta Italia, m6 üniversa civitàs consulem déclàràvit, me all Italy, me the 
whole state declared consul, Cic. 

4. EPIPHORA is the repetition of a word at the end of successive clauses: 

Laelius nàvus erat, doctus erat, Laelius was diligent, was learned. Cic. 

5. Epizevxis is the emphatic repetition of a word : 

Fuit, fuit quondam in hac ré publica virtüs, there was, there was Jormerly virtue 
én this republic. Cic. 

6. Monosyllabie prepositions are often repeated before successive nouns, regularly so 
with et—et: 

Et in bellicis et in civilibus officiis, both in military and in civil offices. Cic. 

Norr.—Other prepositions are sometimes repeated. 

1. A demorstrative pronoun or adverb—id, Aóc, illud, se, ita—is often used some- 
what redundantly to represent a subsequent clause. So also quid, in quid cénsés with 
a clause: 

Illud té oro ut diligéns sis, J ask you (that thing) to be (that you be) diligent. Cic. 

§. Pronouns are often redundant with quidem ; see 450, 4, note 2. 

9. Pleonasm often occurs with licet: 

Ut liceat permittitur = licet, 4£ is Zacful (is permitted that it is, etc.). Cic. 

10. Circumlocutions with 72s, genus, modus, and ratió are common, 


IV. ExALLAGE is the substitution of one part of speech for another, ot 
of one grammatical form for another: 


Populus laté réx (for régnáns), a people of extensive sway (ruling extensive- 
ly). Verg. Sérus (s£r0)in caelum redeàs, may you return late to heaven. Hor. 
Vina cadis (vinis cadés) onerare, to fill the flasks with wine. Verg. Cursus 
justi (jastus) amnis, the regular course of the river. Liv. 


1. Antreria is the use of one part of speech for another, as in the first two examples. 

9. HYPALLAGE is the use of one case for another, as in the last two examples. 

8. PRoLEPSIS or ANTICIPATION is the application of an epithet in anticipation of the 
ition of the verb: 

Seüta latentia condunt, they conceal their hidden shields. Verg. See also 440, 2. 

4. Synxsis is a construction according to sense, without regard to grammatical forms. 
For examples, see 438, 6; 445,5; 461. 


io WE ge ene) aire eR A ee 
1 Pleonasm, a full or emphatic expression, differs widely from Tautology, which ie 
a needless repetition of the same meaning in different words. 
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5. ATTRACTION unites in construction words not united in sense: 

Animal quem (for quod) vocàmus hominem, the animal which we call man. Cic 
Bee also 445, 4, 8, and 9. 

6. ANACOLUTHON is a want of harmony in the construction of the different parts of a 
Bentence: 

Si, ut dicunt, omnés Gràiós esse (Grdit sunt), 4f, as they say, all are Greeks. Cic. 


V. HyPERBATON is a transposition of words or clauses: 

Praeter arma nihil erat super (supererat), nothing remained, except their 
arms. Nep. Valet atque vivit (vivit atque valet), he is alive and well. Ter. 
Subeunt lüco, fluviumque relinquunt, they enter the grove and leave the river. 
Verg. 

1. ANAsTROPHE is the transposition of words only, as in the first example. 

2. HxsTrERON PEoTERON is a transposition of clauses, as in the last example. 

3. TmeEsis is the separation of the parts of a compound word : 

Nee prius respéxi quam vénimus, nor did I look back before (sooner than) we are 
rived. Verg. 

4. CutASMUS is an inverted arrangement of words in contrasted groups; see 562. 

637. Ficurrs or Rueroric comprise several varieties. The following 
are the most important: ! | 

I. A SruiLE is a direct comparison: 

Manis effügit imàgó par levibus ventis volucrique simillima somno, the 


image, like the swift winds, and very like a fleeing dream, escaped my hands. 
Verg. 


II. Mzrapnor is an implied comparison, and assigns to one object the 
appropriate name, epithet, or action of another: 

Réi püblicae vulnus (for damnum), the wound of the republic. Cic. Nau- 
fragium fortünae, the wreck of fortune. Cic. Aurés véritáti clausae sunt, his 
ears are closed against the truth. Cic. 

1. Allegory is an extended metaphor, or a series of metaphors. For an 
example, see Horace, L, Ode 14: O navis . . . occupa portum, eto.? 


III. Meronymy is the use of one name for another naturally suggested 
by it: 

Aequó Marte (for proelio) pignatum est, they fought in an equal contest. 
Liv. Furit Vuleànus (égnis), the fire rages. Verg. Proximus ardet Ucalegon 
(domus Ucalegontis), Ucalegon burns next. Verg. 

Norte.—By this figure the cause is often put for the effect, and the effect for the cause, 
the property for the possessor, the place or age for the people, the sign for the thing sig- 
nified, the material for the manufactured article, etc.: Mars for bellum, Vuleümus for 
ignis, Bacchus for vinum, nobilitas for nobiles, Graecia for Graeci, laurea for vic- 
toria, argentum for vasa argentea, etc. 


1 On Figurative Language, see the eighth and ninth books of Quintilian, * Dé Insti- 
tütione Orátorià,! and the fourth book of * Auctor ad Herennium" in Cicero's works. 

? In this beautiful allegory the poet represents the vessel of stite as having been 
well-nigh wrecked in the storms of the civil war, but as now approaching the haven of 
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1. Autonomasia designates a person by some title or office, as éversor 
Karthaginis for Scipió, Románae eloquentiae princeps for Ciceró. 

IV. SynecpocueE is the use of a part for the whole, or of the whole for 
a part; of the special for the general, or of the general for the special: 

Statió male fida carinis (ndvibus), a station unsafe for ships. Verg. 


V. Irony is the use of a word for its opposite: 
Légàtos bonus (for malus) imperátor vester non admisit, your good com 
nander did not admit the ambassadors. Liv. See also 507, 3, note 1. 


Notre.— Metaphor, metonymy, synecdoche, and irony are often called Tropes. 


: VI. Ciimax (/adder) is a steady ascent or advance in interest : 

Africind industria virtütem, virtüs gloriam, gloria aemulás comparávit, 
industry procured virtue for Africanus, virtue glory, glory rivals. Cic. 

VII. HyvPrnBOLE is an exaggeration: 

Ventis et fulminis ocior àlis, swifter than the winds and the wings of tha 
lightning. Verg. 

VIII. Lirotes denies something instead of affirming the opposite: 

Non opus est = perniciosum est, i£ és not necessary. Cic. 

IX. PERSONIFICATION or PROSOPOPEIA represents inanimate objects as 
living beings: 

Cüjus latus ille mücró petebat ? whose side did that weapon seek ? Cie. 

X. APOSTROPHE is an address to inanimate objects or to absent persons: 

Vos, Albani tumuli, vós imploro, / émplore you, ye Alban hilis. Cie. 

XI. The following figures deserve brief mention: 

1, ALLITERATION, a repetition of the same letter at the beginning of 
successive words: 

Vi vieta vis est, force was conquered by force. Cie. Fortissimi viri virtüs, 
the virtue of a most brave man. Cic. 

2. APOPHASIS or PARALEIPSIS, a pretended omission :? 

Non dicó té pecüniás accépisse; rapinás tuás omnés omitto, J do not state 
that you accepted money ; 1 omit all your acts of rapine. Cic. 

8. APosroPESIS or RETICENTIA, an ellipsis which for rhetorical effect 
leaves the sentence unfinished: 

'Quóos ego—sed motós praestat componere flüctüs, whom [—but 4t is better 
to calm the troubled waves. Verg. 

4. EvPHEMISM, the use of mild or agreeable language on unpleasant 
gubjects : 

Si quid mihi humanitus aecidisset, Zf anything common to the lot of man 
thould befall me—i. e., if 1 should die. Cie. 


1 See also First Oration against Catiline, VII. : Quae técum .. . tacita loquitur, etc. 
2 Sometimes called oceupJtió. 
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5. Onomatopoera, the use of a word in imitation of a special sound; 


Bovés mügiunt, the cattle low. Liv. Murmurat unda, the wave murmurs 
Verg. 


6. OxvMORON, an apparent contradiction > 


Absentés adsunt et egentés abundant, the absent are present and the need? 
have an abundance. Cic. 


47. PARONOMASIA or AGNOMINATION, a play upon words: 


Hune avium dulcédé dücit ad àvium,! the attraction of birds leads him ta 
ihe pathless wood. Cic. 


II. LATIN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


638. The Latin derives its name from the Zatini or Latins, the ancient 
inhabitants of Latium in Italy. It belongs to the /ndo-Huropean or Aryan 
family, which embraces seven groups of tongues known as the /ndian or 
Sanskrit, the Persian or Zend, the Greek, the /talian, the Celtic, the Slavonic, 
and the Teutonic or Germanic. The Latin is the leading member of the 
Italian group, which also embraces the Umbrian and the Oscan. All these lan- 
guages have one common system of inflection, and in various respects strik- 
ingly resemble each other. They are the descendants of one common speech 
spoken by a single race of men untold centuries before the dawn of history. 


Nore 1.—In illustration of the relationship between the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and 
English, compare the following paradigms of declension : 2 


SINGULAR. 

SANSKRIT. GREEK. LATIN. ENGLISH. 
Stem. pad, 705, ped, foot. 
po 1 pàd, TOUS, pés, foot. 

Gen. X padas, 1060S, pedis, of a foot. 

Dat. | pade, Toot, pedi, to a foot. 

Ace. padam, 66a, pedem, foot. . 

Abl. | padas, pede, from a foot. 

ins. pada, with a foot. 

Loe. padi, in a foot. 
PLURAL. 

ee | pádas, 7ró8es, pedés, feet. 

Gen. padim, Todor, pedum, of feet. 

Dat. | padbhyas, Toot, pedibus, to feet. 

Ace. | padas, móóas, pedes, feet. 

ADI. padbhyas, pedibus, from feet, 

Ins. padbhis, with feet. 

Loe. 4 patsu, in feet. 


! The pun, lost in English, is in the use of dvium, a remote or pathless place, with 
avium, of birds. 

2 See also p. 71, foot-note 2; p. 83, foot-note 8. 

3 The Ablat?ve, the Instrumental, and the Locative are lost in Greek, but their 
places are supplied by the Genitive and the Dative. 

4 The final consonant, probably £, of the original Ablative ending is changed to ¢ in 
padas and dropped in pede. The Instrwmnental and the Locative are lost in Latin 
but their places are supplied by the AD/ative. 
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Norte 2.—In these paradigms observe that the initial p in pad, mo8, ped, becomes f 
in foot, and that the final d becomes f. This change is in accordance with Grimm's 
Law of the Rotation of Mutes in the Germanic languages. This law is as follows: 

The Primitive Mutes, which generally remain unchanged in Sanskrit, Greek, and 
Latin, are changed in passing into the Germanie languages, to which the English belongs. 
Thus the Sonants, d, g, in passing into English, become Surps, ¢, &; the SURDS, c, 4, 
p. t, become AsPIRATES, h, wh, f (for pA), th; the AsPrmATES, DA! dA! gh,! become 
SoNANT ;, 0, d, g.? 

Note 3.— The relationship between the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and English may be 
abundantly illustrated by comparing the forms of familiar words in these different lan- 
guages.? 


639. The earliest specimens of Latin whose date can be determined are 
found in ancient inscriptions, and belong to the latter part of the fourth cen- 
tury before Christ or to the beginning of the third. Fragments, however, 
of laws, hymns, and saered formulas, doubtless of an earlier though uncer- 
tain date, have been preserved in Cato, Livy, Cicero, and other Latin writers.‘ 


~~ —— M — — —— T 


1 Bh generally is represented in Latin by b or f; dA by d or f, and gh by g h, or f; 
&ee Schleicher, pp. 244-251. 
2 For an account of Grimm's Law, with its applications, see Max Müller, ‘Science 
of Language, Second Series. Lecture V.; Papillon, pp. 85-91. 
3 Compare the foliowing: 


SANSKRIT. GREEK. LATIN. ENGLISH. 
dvau, 6o, duo, two. 
trayas, Tpets, trés, three. 
sat, e£, sex, six. 
sapta, éTTÓ, septem, seven. 
daca, 6éka, decem, ten. 
dvis, dis, bis, twice. 
tris, Tpls, ter. thrice. 
mata, px. inüter, mother. 
pità, TaTÜD, pater, father. 
naus, vaus, nivis, navy. 
vak, ow, VOX, voice. 


4 Such are the ancient forms of prayer found in Cato and other writers, the fragments 
of Salian hymns, of the formulas of the Fetial priests, and of ancient laws, especially of 
the laws of the Twelve Tables. The following inscription on the tomb of the Scipios 
shows some of the peculiarities of early Latin: 


HONO OINO .PLOIRVME. CONSENTIONT. R 

DVONORO . OPTVMO , FVISE . VIRO 

LVCIOM . SCIPIONE . FILIOS . BARBATI 

CONSOL . CENSOR. AIDILIS . HIC. FVET. A 

HEC . CEPIT . CORSICA . ALERIAQVE . VRBE 
\ DEDET . TEMPESTATEBUS , AIDE . MERETO 


In ordinary Latin: 
Hune ünum plürimi consentiunt Roma 
bonórum optimum fuisse virum virorum, 
Lücium Seipionem, Filius Barbati 
consul, cénsor, aedilis h*c fuit apud vós. 
Hie cépit Corsicam Aleriamque urbem pügnando ; 
dedit tempestatibus aedem meritó vota. 


&ce Wordsworth, ‘Early Latin,’ Part IL; F. D. Allen, ‘Early Latin'; Roby, I., p. 418. 
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640. The history of Roman literature begins with Livius Andronicus, 
a writer of pays, and the earliest Roman author known to us. It em. 
braces about eight centuries, from 250 B. c. to 550 A. p., and has been 
divided by Dr. Freund into three principal periods. These periods, with 
their principal authors, are as follows: : 


I. The AntE-CLasstcat Prniop, from 250 to 81 B. c. : 
Ennius, Plautus, Terence, Lucretius. 


II. The Ciassicat PEriop, embracing— 
1. The Golden Age, from 81 B. c. to 14 4. p.: 


Cicero, Nepos, Horace, Tibullus, 
Caesar, Livy, vi Propertius. 
Sallust, Vergil, Catullus, 

2. The Silver Age, from 14 to 180 a. p.: 
Phaedrus, The Plinies, Quintilian, Persius, 
Velléius, Tacitus, Suetonius, Lucan, 
The Senecas, Curtius, Juvenal, Martial. 


III. The Posr-CrassrcAL PrRr0D, embracing— 
1, The Brazen Age, from 180 to 476 a. p.: 


Justin, Eutropius, Lactantius, Claudian, 

Vietor, . Macrobius, Ausonius, Terentian. 
2. The Zron Age, from 476 to 550 A. p. : 

Boéthius, Cassiodoru., Justinian, Priscian. 


III. Tat Roman CALENDAR. 


641. The Julian Calendar of the Romans is the basis of our own, and 
is identical with it in the number of months in the year and in the num- 
ber of days in the months. 


642. PrcorrAniTIESs.— The Roman calendar has the following pecu- 
liarities : 

I. The days were not numbered from the beginning of the month, as with 
us, but from three different points in the month: 

1. The Calends, the first of each month. 


2. The Nones, the jifth—but the seventh in March, May, July, and 
October. 


3. The Ides, the thirteenth—but the fifteenth in March, May, July, and 
October. 

II. From these three points the days were numbered, not forward, but 
backward. 


Norr.—Hence, after the 7des of each month, the days were numbered from the 
Calends of the following month. 


III. In numbering backward from each of these points, the day before 
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each was denoted by pridie Kalendds, Nonds, etc.; the second before each by 
die tertid (not secundo) ante Kalendds, ete. ; the third, by de quárto, etc. ; and 
so on through the month. 


1. This peculiarity in the use of the numerals, designating the second day before the 
Calends, etc., as the third, and the third as the fourth, etc., arises from the fact that the 
Calends, etc., were themselves counted as the first. ‘Thus pridié Kalenddas, the day 
before the Calends; dé tertio ante Kalendas, the second day before the Calends. 

2. In dates the name of the month is added in the form of an adjective in agreement: 
with Kalendds, Nends, etc., as, dig quarto ante Nends Jinudrias, often shortened to 
quarto ante Nénds Jan., or I V. ante Nonàs Jin., or without aate, as, LV. Nonds Jan. 
the second of January. 

8. Ante diem is common, instead of dié—ante, as, ante diem quartum Nonds Jan. 
for dié quárto ante Ninds Jin, 

4. The expressions ante diem Kal. etc., pridié Kal., etc., are often used as inde- 
clinable nouns with a preposition, as, ew ante diem V. Idis Oct., trom the 11th of Oct, 
Liv. Ad pridie Nonàs Maids, till the 6th of May. Cic, 


648. CALENDAR FOR THE YEAR. 


Days of March, May, July, January, August, April, June 
er October, Desde d September, November, besoin 2 6 
onth 
1 KALENDIS.! KALENDIS. KALENDIS. KALENDIS. 
2 VI. Nonàs.! IV. Nonàs. | IV. Nonàs. LV Nonas. 
8 YA 3, LIFE se ILE c III. " 
4 IV. D Pridie Nonàs. Pridie Nonas. Pridie Nonàs. 
5 ILE ES NONIS. . NONIS. _ NONIS. _ 
6 Pridie Nonas. veg iq e VIII.  Idüs. VIII Idüs 
T NONIS. _ VII. oF VII. " VII. "e 
8 VIII Idüs VI. E ME 4 Vi. " 
9 NAE: » Y te Ve ve V. at 
10 MIS ee IV. d LV. oe IV. os 
11 VE pS Ill. fe TID TET: ee 
12 EV: S Pridie Idis. Pridie Idüs. Pridie Idüs. 
18 III. d: Iprsvs. [DIBv3. TDIBUS. 
14 Pridie Idüs. XIX. Kalend.2 | XVIII. Kalend.2| XVI. Kalend.? 
15 Iprsvs. XVIII. i2 X Vil. es X VS m 
16 26V LES Kalend. TS cx VE. ee XVI. 2: XLV E 
yi VT. GV I. e: xv X XIII se 
18 XV " XV. d ve RP X ie " 
19 XIV WB XIV . TII d XL. d 
20 XIII Bk MATL de XS E D vi 
21 XII : EXIT: ae IP S TX se 
22 XI. a XI. xj AN js VIII "x 
23 5. u XS ir IX M NIE Hi 
24 IX. e IX: de VIII. s MS sh 
DD Ey LLI. Ae VIII VIL. VC Vila 
26 IV: e VET: E VI. " EV CVM 
91 Vi. d YA S V. » IH. (IV) 
28 ve EN ie 3» IV. e Prid. ‘Kai (TIL Kal) 
29 IV. 5 Ty? sf IIL. cs (Prid. Kal.) 
80 III. * III. SESS Pridie Kalend, 
81 Pridié Kalend. Pridigé Kalend. 


1 To the Calends, Nones, ete., the name of the month must of course be added. Be. 
fore Nonis, Idis, ete., ante is sometimes used and sometimes omitted (642, III., 2). 

2 The Calends of d following month are of course mean:i; the l6th of Mte. foi 
instance, is X V7I. Kalendds Apriles. 

8 The inclosed forms apply to 7eap-year. 
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644, ExcernisH anp Latin Dares.—The table (643) will furnish the 
learner with the English expression for any Latin date, or the Latin ex. 
pression for any English date; but it may be convenient also to have the 
following rule: 

I. If the day is numbered from the Nones or Ides, subtract the number 
diminished by one from the number of the day on which the Nones or Ides 
fall: 

VIII. ante Idüs Jan. = 18 —(8—1) = 13—7 = 6th of January. 

IL. If the day is numbered from the Calends of the following month, sub- 
tract the number diminished by two from the number of days in the current 
month : : 

XVIII. ante Kal. Feb. = 31 — (18— 2) = 31 — 16 = 15th of January. 

NoTEÉ.—In leap-year the 24th and the 25th February are both called the sixth before 
the Calends of March, V7. Kul. Mart. The days before the 24th are numbered as if 
the month contained only 28 days, but the days after the 25th are numbered regularly 
for a month of 29 days: V.IV., LII. Kal. Mart., and pridié Kal. Mart. 

645. The Roman day, from sunrise to sunset, and the night, from 
sunset to sunrise, were each divided at all seasons of the year into twelve 
hours. 

1. The night was also divided into four watches of three Roman hours 
each. 

2. The hour, being uniformly !/,s of the day or of the night, of course varied 
in length with the length of the day or night at different seasons of the year. 


IV. Roman Money, WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES. 


6486. The principal Roman coins were the ds, of copper; the sestertius, 
guinarius, déndrius, of silver; and the aureus, of gold. Their value ip the 
classical period may be approximately given as follows: 


Ds Whe MN ach aa ie 1 to 2 cents. 
I ORECTIIIA 6 e oell do uad bse aes, oe 5 tf 
CP NATHU ces beens oS scr we Er eee RE 10 Rs 
Denarius A cb [d Pe lw eaten X URINE E 90 cv 
Aureus 55 xoNAIIL..7. 21. 9. edo on eee $5.00 


1. The ds, the unit of the Roman currency, contained originally a pound 
of copper, but it was diminished from time to time till at last it contained 
only !/;, of a pound. 

Norsz.—An ds, whatever its weight, was divided into twelve wnciae. 


9. The séstertius contained originally 214 asses, the quindrius 5, and the 
denárius 10; but as the ds depreciated in Value, the number of assés in these 
ecins was d 

8. The ds is also used as a general unit of measure. Thus— 

1) In Weight, the às is a pound, and the Zncia an ounce. 

2) In Measure, the ds is a foot or a Jhgeunm (648, IV. and V.), and the 
&ncia is !/1g of a foot or of a jüzerum. 

8) ln Interest, the ds is the unit of interest—i. e., 1 per cent. a month 
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or 12 per cent. a year; the dncia is 3/,, per cent. a month, or 1 per cent. a 
year; and the semis is °/,, per cent. a month, or 6 per cent. a year, ete. 

4) In Inheritance, the ds is the whole estate, and the wncia !/, of it: heres 
ex asse, heir of the whole estate ; Aeres ex dodrante, heir of 9/5. 


G4'7. Computation or Monry.—In all sums of money the common unit 
of computation was the séstertius, also called nummus ; but four special 
points deserve notice: 


I. In all sums of money, the units, tens, and hundreds are denoted by 
sestertit with the proper cardinals : 

Quinque séstertii, 5 sesterces ; viginti séstertil, 20 sesterces ; ducenti sés- 
tertii, 200 sesterces. 

Il. One thousand sesterces are denoted by mille ststertit, or mille sester- 
tium. 

III. In sums less than 1,000,000 sesterces, the thousands are denoted either 
(1) by milia séstertiivm (gen. plur.), or (2) by sestertia : 

Duo milia séstertiüm, or duo séstertia, 2,000 sesterces ; quinque milia sts- 
tertiam, or quinque sestertia, 5,000 sesterces. 

Norts.— With sestertia the distributives are generally used, as, bina séstertia. 


IV. In sums containing one or more millions of sesterees, sestertium with 
the value of 100,000 sesterces is used with the proper numeral adverb, deciés, 
viciés, ete. Thus— .- ‘ 

Deciés séstertium, 1,000,000 (10 x 100,000) sesterces ; vicies sestertium, 
2,000,000 (20 x 100,000) sesterces. 

1. SestertivuM.—In the examples under IV., s2stertiwm is treated as a neuter noun 
in the singular, though originally it was probably the genitive plural of séstertivs, and the 
full expression for 1,000,000 sesterces was Deciés centena malia sestertium. | Centéna 
milia was afterward generally omitted, and finally séstertidam lost its force as a genitive 
plural, and became a neuter noun in the singular, capable of declension. 

9. Sometimes sestertium is omitted, leaving only the numeral adverb: as, decéés, 
1,000,000 sesterces. 

8. The sign HS is often used for s2sterti?, and sometimes for s2stertia, or sestertium : 

Decem HS = 10 sesterces (HS = séstertii. Déna HS = 10,000 sesterces (US = sés- 
tertia). Deciés HS = 1,000,000 sesterces (HS = séstertium). 


648, Wrients AND Measvres.—The following weights and measures 
deserve mention: 

I. The Libra, also called As or Ponds, equal to about 1174 ounces avoir- 
dupois, is the basis of Roman weights. 

1. The Libra, like the ds in money, is divided into 12 parts. 

Il. The Modius, equal to about a peck, is the basis of dry measure. 

Ill. The Amphora, containing a Roman cubic foot, equivalent to about 
seven gallons, is a convenient basis of liquid measure. 

IV. The Roman Pes or Foot, equivalent to about 11.6 inches, is the basis 
of long measure. 

Note.—Cubitus is equivalent to 134 Roman feet, passus to 5 and stadium to 625, 
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V. The Jgerum, containing 28,800 Roman square feet, equivalent to 
about six tenths of an acre, is the basis of square measure. 


V. Roman NAMES. 


649, A Roman citizen usually had three names, The first, or prae- 
nomen, designated the individual ; the second, or ndmen, the géns or tribe ; 
and the third, or cognomen, the family. Thus, Publius Cornelius. Scipió 
was Publius of the Scipió family of the Cornelian géns, and Gaius Jülius 
Caesar was Gaius of the Caesar family of the Julian géns. 


1. The praenomen was often abbreviated : 


A. = Aulus. | M. = Marcus. S. (Sex.) = Sextus. 
Ap. = Appius. M’. = Manius. Ser. = Servius. 

C. = Gaius. Mam. = Mimercus. Sp. = Spurius. 

Cn. = Gnaeus. N. = Numerius. T. = Titus: 

D. = Decimus. P. = Publius. Ti. (Tib.) = Tiberius. 
L. = Lücius. Q. (Qu.) = Quintus. 


2. Sometimes an dgnémen or surname was added. Thus Scipió received 
the surname Africanus from his victories in Africa: Publzus Cornelius Scigió 
Africánus. : 

3. An adopted son took (1)the full name of his adoptive father, and (2) 
an dgnomen in dnus formed from the name of his own gens. Thus Octavius 
when adopted by Caesar became Gdius Julius Caesar Octdviánus. After- 
ward the title of Augustus was conferred upon him, making his full name 
Gdius Jülius Caesar Octdvidnus Augustus. ; 

4. Women were generally known by the name of their géns. Thus the 
daughter of Jülius Caesar was simply /alia ; of Tullius Ciceró, Zulia ; ot 
Cornélius Seipió, Cornéa. Three daughters in any family of the Cornelian 
géns would be known as Cornélea, Cornelia Secunda or Minor, and Cornelia 
Tertia. 


650. Various abbreviations occur in classical authors : 


A. D. = ante diem. F. C. = faciendum cà- | Praef. — praefectus. 
Aed. = aedilis. ravit. | Proc, = prdconsul. 
A. U. C. = anno urbis | Id. = Idüs Q. B. F. F. Q. S. = quod 
conditae. Imp. = imperator. bonum, félix, faus- 
Cos. = consul. K. (Kal.) = Kalendae. tumque sit. 
Coss. = consulés. Leg. = légatus. Quir. = Quirités. 
D. = divus. Non. = Nonae. Resp. = rés publica. 
D. D. = dóno dedit. O. M. = optimus máàx- | S. = senatus. 
Des. = désignatus. imus. S. C. 2 senátüs consu 
D. M. = diis manibus. P. C. = patrés cónserip- tum. 
D. S. = dé euo. t S. D. P. = salütem dieit 
D. S. P. P. = dé suà | Pont. Max. = pontifex plürimam. 
pecünià posuit. maximus. S. P. Q. R. = senatus 
Eq. Rom. = eques Ró- | P. R. = populus Ro- populusque Romanus. 
manus. manus. . Tr. Pl. = tribünus plé 


F. = filius. Pr. = praetor. bis. 
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VI. VoweELs BEFORE Two CoxsoNANTS OR A DouBLE Consonant. 


651. On the natural quantity! of vowels before two consonants, or a 
double consonant, observe— 


I. That vowels are long before ns, nf, gn, gm, and generally before j: 

conscius, cónsénsus, consul, Inscribd, insequor, Instáns, insula, amáns, 
monéns, regens, audiéns ; confero, conficio, infelix, Infénsus, infero ; benig- 
nus, Magnus, régnum, signum, ágmen, segmentum, hüjus. 

If. That all vowels which represent diphthongs, or are the result of 
contraction, are long :? 

existimo, amásse, audissem, introrsum,? introrsus, prorsus, quórsum, rür- 
sum, sürsum, malle, màllem, nolle, nollem, nüllus, üllus,? Mars,’ Martis. 

MI. That the long vowels of Primitives are retained in Derivatives— 

1. In asco, esco, and isco in Inceptives: 

gelàásco, labiscd, aeéscó, dréscd, floréscd, latéscd, patésco, siléscd, viréscó, 
édormiseo, obdormisco, sciscd, consciscd. 

2. In large classes of words of which the following are examples: 

cras-tinus, düc-tilis, fas-tus, ne-fas-tus, flos-culus, jüs-tus, in-jüs-tus, jüs- 
tissimus, jüs-titia, matr-imonium, ós-culum, ós-culor, os-tium, palüs-ter, rás- 
trum, rós-trum, rüs-ticus, salic-tum. 

IV. That vowels are long in the ending of the Nominative Singular of 
nouns and adjectives with long increments in the Genitive: 

früx, léx, lüx, pax, plébs, réx, thorax, vox. 

V. That e is long before x in the Perfect Active in 6x1: 


réxi, réxit; téxi, téxérunt; véxi, véximus; dilexit, dilexerunt. 


1 It is often difficult, and sometimes absolutely impossible, to determine the natural 
cuantity of vowels before two consonants, but the subject has of late received special at- 
tention from German orthoepists. An attempt kas been made in this article to collect 
the most important results of these labors. The chief sources of information upon this 
subject are (1) ancient inscriptions, (2) Greek transcriptions of Latin words, (3) the testi- 
mony of ancient grammarians, (4) the modern languages, (5) the comic poets, and (6) 
etymology. See Brugmann, ‘Grundriss der Vergleichenden Grammatik ; Osthoff, * Zur 
Geschichte des Perfects im Indo-germanischen’; Seelmann, ‘ Die Aussprache des Latein ' ; 
Stolz, * Lateinische Grammatik '; Vanicek, * Etymologisches Wórterbuch der lateinischen 
Sprache’; Bouterwek und Tegge, ‘ Die altsprachliche Orthoepie'; Bünger, ‘ Die latein- 
ische Quantitit in positionslangen Silben’; Wiggert, ‘Zur lateinischen Orthoepie' ; 
Marx, ‘Die Aussprache der lateinischen Vocale in positionslangen Silben’; ‘Schmitz, 
‘ Beitrüge? ; Ritschl, * Rheinisches Museum,’ vol. xxxi., pp. 481-492; Scholl, * Acta Socie- 
tatis Philologae Lipsiensis! vol vi. pp. 71-215; Müller, *Orthographiae et Prosddiae 
Latinae Summarium’; Foerster, ‘ Rheinisches Museum,’ xxxiii., pp. 291-299. 

2 Though, like other long vowels, they were probably sometimes shortened before 
certain consonants: duorum, duüm, duum; nostrorum, nostrüm, nostrum; see VII be- 
low, also 580, II. 

3 Introrsum from entróversum ; ullus from dnulus; Mars from Mavors. 
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VI. That long vowels occur in the following words and in their deriva 

tives: 
áctió flictus nüntius rostrum 
actito flixi nüpsi sescenti 
üctor forma nüptiae séstertius 
actum formosus nüptum Sestius 
&ctus fractus nutrio strüctor 
ünxius früctus nütrix strüctüra 
aratrum illüstris ordior strüctus 
árdeo jünetió ordó Strüxi 
atrium jünetus ornamentum sümpsi 
axilla jünxi órnó sümptus 
béstia éctitd Ostia taxillus 
büstum lector ostium téctor 
calümnia léctus pastor téctus 
capésso lictor pastus tristis 
classis lactor axillus ulterior 
compsi luctus ollió ültimus 
comptus lüxi princeps ültrà 
crispus lüstró priscus ünctió 
cünetus lüstrum prompsi ünctitó 
cüstodio Marcus promptus anctor 
custos maxilla propinquus ünetüra 
deformis maximus punctus ünctus 
dixi mille pürgo ünxi 
düxi mistus quartus üstus 
ébrius mixtus quinque usurpd 
émptid narro quintus Véstinus 
émptus nascor rastrum véxillum 
facessó Norba réctio victus 
féstus norma réctor villa 
Féstus noscd réctus Vipsàánius 
{éstivus nundinae Roscius vixi 


VII. That vowels are probably short before nt and nd: 


amant, amantis, monentis, prüdentis, prüdentia, amandus, regendus. 

VIII. That the short vowels of Primitives are retained in Derivatives : 

inter-nus, juven-tus, liber-tàs, münus-eculum, super-bus, vir-tüs. 

IX. That vowels are generally short in the ending of the Nominative 
Singular of nouns and adjectives with short increments in the Genitive: 

adeps, calix, dux, grex, hiems, jüdex, nex, nux. 

Notz.— Vowels before final ns are of course excepted. 

X. That the first vowel in the following endings is short: 

l. ernus, ernius, erninus; urnus, urnius, urninus: 

máternus, Liternius, Literninus, taciturnus, Sàturnius, Sáturninus. 

2. ustus, estus, ester, estis, esticus, estinus, estris: 

robustus, venustus, vetustus, honestus, modestus, campester, silvester, 
agrestis, caelestis, domesticus, clandestinus, terrestris. s 

XI. That all vowels are to be treated as short unless there are good 
reasons for believing them to be long. 


INDEX OF VERBS. 
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INDEX OF VERBS. 


Tuis Index contains an alphabetical list, not only of all the simple 
verbs in common use which involve any important irregularities, but also 


of such compounds as seem to require special mention. 


In regard to 


compounds of prepositions (344) observe— 

1. That the elements—preposition and verb—often appear in the com- 
pound in a changed form; see 344, 4-6. 

2. That the stem-vowel is often changed in the Perfect and Supine; 


see 221. 
A 


Ab-dó,! ere, didi, ditum, 271. 

Ab-icio; see jacid, 271, 2. 

Ab-igó ; see agó, 271, 2. 

Aboleo, ére, évi, itum, p. 124, foot- 
note 2. 

Abolésoeo, ere, olevi, olitum, 277. 

Ab-ripió; see rapid, 274. 

Abs-cond6 ; see abdo, 271. 

Ab-sum, 290, I. 

Ac-cendo, ere, i, censum, 272, 3. 

Ac-cidé ; see cado, 272; 301. 

Ac-cinó ; see cand, 271. 

Ac-cipió ; see capto, 271, 2. 

Ae-coló; see cold, 274. 

Ac-cumbo, ere, cubui, eubitum, 273. 

Acésco, ere, acui, —, 231. 

Ac-quird ; see quaeró, 278. 

Acuó, ere, ui, ütum, 279. 

Ad-do ; see abdo, 271; 255, L., 4. 

Ad-fàri, p. 142, foot-note 5. 

Ad-fero, 292, 2. 

Ad-imo; see emo, 271, 2. 

Ad-ipiscor, i, adeptus sum, 283, foot- 
note 1. 

Ad-olésed ; see aboléscd, 277. 

Ad-orior; see orior, 288, 2. 

Ad-spició; see aspicid, 217, 2. 

Ad-sto, 259, N. 2. 

Ad-sum, 290, I. 

Ag-gredior; see gradior, 283. 

A-gnoseo; see n0scó, 218. 

. Ago, ere, égi, actum, 271, 2. 

A16, def., 297, M. 

Albeo, ére, —, 262, N. 2. 

Algeo, ére, alsi, —, 265. 


Al-licio, ere, lexi, lectum, 217, 2; p. 
130, foot-note 8. 
Alo, ere, alui, alitum, altum, 273. 
Amb-igó ; see ago, 271, 2. 
Amb-ió, 295, N. 2. 
Amició, ire, ui (xi), tum, 285. 
Amo, 205. 
Amplector, 1, amplexus sum, 283. 
Ango, ere, 4nxi, —, 272, N. 1. 
An-nuo, ere, 1, —, 272, N. 1. 
Ante-capio, p. 128, foot-note 14. 
Apage, def., 297, IIL. 
Aperio, ire, ui, tum, 285. 
Apiscor, i, aptus sum, 283. 
Ap-pareo; see pared, 262; 301. 
Ap-petó ; see peto, 278. 
Ap-plicd; see p/zcó, 258. 
Ap-pónó; see pond, 213. 
Areéssó, ere, ivi, 1tum, 278. 
Ardeó, ere, arsi, drsum, 265. 
Arésco, ere, arui, —, 281. 
Arguo, ere, ui, ütum, 279. 
Ar-ripió; see 7ap2o, 274. 
A-scendo ; sce scando, 272, 3. 
A-spergo; see spargó, 270. 
A-spició, ere, spéxi, spectum, 217, 2 
As-sentior, iri, sensus sum, 288, 2. 
As-sideó ; see sedeo, 267, 2. 
At-texo; see Zero, 274. 
At-tineo ; see £eneo, 263. 
At-tingo; see éango, 271. 
At-tolló ; see £o/lo, 271. 
Audeo; ére, ausus sum, 268, 3. 
Audio, 211. 
Au-feró, 292, 2. 
Augeo, ere, &uxi, auctum, 264. 
A vé, def. ; see Aavé, 297, II. 


1 Final 6 in verbs is sometimes shortened, though rarely in the best writers. 
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B 


Balbatis, ire, —, 284, N. 2. 
Batuo, ere, i, —, 272, N. 1. 
Bibo, ere, 1, —, 272, N. 1. 

Blandior, iri, itus sum, 288. 


C 


Cado, ere, cecidi, càsum, 272. 

Caecütio, ire, —, 284, N. 2. 

Caedo, ere, cecidi, caesum, 272. 

Caléscó, ere, calui, —, 281. 

Calveo, ére, —, 262, N. 2. 

Candeo, ére, ui, 262, N. 1. 

Cando, p. 129, foot-note 14. 

Càneo, ere, —, 262, N. 2. 

Cano, ere, cecini, cantum, 271. 

Capósso, ere, ivi, itum, 278. 

Capid, ere, cépi, captum, 217; 218; 
211, 2. 

Carpo, ere, si, tum, 269. 

Caveo, ére. càvi, cautum, 266. 

Cédo, ere, cessi, cessum, 270. 

Cedo, d«f., 297, IIL. 

Cello, obs. ; see excello, 913, N. 

Céno, 257, N. 2. 

Cénseo, ére, ui, cénsum, 263. 

Cerno, ere, crévi, cretum, 277. 

Cieo, ere, civi, eitum, 265, N. 

Cing6, ere, cinxi, cinctum, 269. 

Cio, 265, N. 

Circum-ago, p. 128, foot-note 13. 

Circum-do, 255, 1., 4; 259, N. 1. 

Circum-sisto; see sisté, 271. 

Cireum-sto, 255, I., 4. 

Clango, ere, —, 272, N. 9. 

Claudo, ere, clausi, clausum, 270. 

Claudo, ere, — (to be lame), 212, N. 9. 

Co-arguó; see arguó, 279. 

Co-emo, p. 128, foot-note 15. 

Coepi, def., 297. 

Có-gnóscó; see nésco, 278. 

Cogo, ere, coégi, coáctum ; see ago, 
yg tes 

Col-lidó ; see /aedo, 270. 

Col-ligó ; see /ego, 271, 2. 

Col-luced; see laced, 265. 

Colo, ere, ui, cultum, 274. 

Com-edo, 291, N. 3. 

Com-miniscor, 1, commentus sum, 288. 

Com-moved; see moved, 266. 

Com-parcó (percó) ; see parcd, 272. 

Comperio, ire, peri, pertum, 287, N. 

Compeésoo, ere, póscui, —, 278, N. 

Com-pingo ; see pango, 271. 

Com-plector, i, plexus sum. 

Com-pleo, éxe, évi, etum, 261. 

Com-primó ; see premo, 270. 

Com-pungó, ere, pünxi, pünctum; 
see pungó, 271. 
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Con-cidó ; see cado, 272. 

Con-cido ; see caedo, 272. 

Con-cind; see cand, 271. 

Con-elüdo ; see claudo, 270. 

Con-eupiscó, ere, cupivi, cupitum 
281, N. 

Con-eutio ; see guatid, 270. 

Con-do; see abdo, 271. 

Con-fercio; see farcid, 286. 

Con-fero, 292, 2. 

Con-ficid ; see aco, 271, 2. 

Con-fit, def., 297, IIL. 

Con-fiteor; see fateor, 268, 2. 

Con-fringd ; see rango, 271, 2. 

Con-gruo, ere, 1, —, 272, N. 1. 

Coniveo, ere, nivi, nixi, —, 265, 
267, 3. 

Conor, 260. 

Con-sero ; see seró, 277, N. 

Con-sisto ; see sistd, 271. 

Con-spicid, ere, spexi, spectum, 217, 2. 

Con-stituo ; see statud, 279. 

Con-std, 3013 see std, 259. 

Consulo, ere, ui, tum, 274. 

Con-temnoó ; see £emnó, 272, N. 2. 

Con-tex6 ; see texd, 274. 

Con-tingó ; see tango, 271; 301. 

Convaléscé, ere,valui, valitum, 281, N. 

Coquo, ere, coxi, coctum. 

Cor-ripio; see rapid, 274. 

Cor-ruó; see ruo, 279. 

Crébréscó, ere, crébrui, —, 282, N. 

Credo, ere, crédidi, creditum, 271. 

Crepo, are, ui, itum, 258. 

Créscó, ere, crévi, cretum, 277. 

Cubó, àre, ui, itum, 258. 

Cüdo, ere, cüdi, cüsun, 272, 3. 

Cumbo ; see accumbo, 273. 

Cupio, ere, ivi, itum, 217, 1; 278. 

Curro, ere, cucurri, cursum, 272. 


D 
Débeo, 262. 
Dé-cerpó, ere, si, tum, p. 127, foot 

note 2. 

Decet, émpers., 299. 
Dé-do; see abdo, 271. 
Dé-fendo, ere, 1, fensum, 272, 3. 
Dé-fetIscor; see fatiscor, 283. 
Dé-fit, def., 297, ILL. 
Dégo, ere, degi; see ago, 271, 2. 
Délecto, émpers., 301. 
Deleo, ére, evi, étum, 261. 
Dé-ligó ; see /ego, 271, 2. 
Dé-micd; see mic, 958. 
Démo, ere, démpsi, démptum. 
Dé-pangó; see pango, 271. 
Dé-primó; see premo, 270. 
Depso, ere, ui, itum, tum, 273. 


| Dé-seendó ; see scandd, 272, 3. 
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Dé-silid ; see salid, 285. 
Dé-sipid ; see sapio, 278. 
Dé-sum, 290, I. 
Dé-tendé ; see tendé, 271. 
Dé-tined ; see £eneó, 263. 
Dé-vertor; see verto, 272, 8. 
Dicd, ere, dixi, dictum, 238. 
Dif-fero, 292, 2. 
Di-gnóscó; see nóscó, 278. 
Di-ligó ; see lego, 271, 2. 
Di-micó ; see mcd, 258. 
Di-rigoó, ere, réxi, rectum, p. 127, 

foot-note 2. 
Disco, ere, didici, —, 271. 
Dis-erepo; see crepd, 258. 
Dis-cumbo ; see accumbo, 2738. 
Dis-pertior; see patior, 288. 
Dis-pliceo ; see placed, 262. 
Dis-sideó ; see sedeo, 267, 2. 
Di-stinguoó ; see exrstingud, 269. 
Di-sto, 259, N. 2. 
Ditésco, ere, —, 282. 
Divido, ere, visi, visum, 270. 
Do, dare, dedi, datum, 259. 
Doceo, ére, ui, doctum, 263. 
Dolet, empers., 301. 
Domo, are, ui, itum, 258. 
Dono, 959. 
Düco, ere, düxi, ductum, 269; 
Duleéeseo, ere, —, 282. 
"Duplico, p. 123, foot-note 6. 
Dürésco, ere, dürui, —, 282, N. 

E 

Edo, ere, edi, ésum, 272, 2; 291. 
Ef-fari, p. 142, foot-note 5. 
Egeo, ere, ui, —, 262, N. 1. 
E-licid, ere, ui, itum, 273. 
E-ligó ; see ego, 271, 2. 
EK-micó ; see mcd, 258. 
Emineo, ere, ui, —, 262, N. 1. 
Emo, ere, emi, emptum, 271, 2. 
E-neoco, dre, ui, tum, 258. 
Eo, ire, ivi, itum, 295. 
Esurio, ire, —, itum, 284, N. 2. 
E-vàdo, ere, vàsi, vasum, 270. 
Ex-ardésco, ere, arsi, àrsum, 281, N. 
Excello, ere, ui (rare), —, 273, N. 
Ex-elüdo; see claudé, 270. 
Ex-eurroó ; see curró, 272. 
Ex-oléscó ; see aboléscd, 277. 
Expergiscor, i, experrectus sum, 283. 
Ex-perior, iri, pertus sum, 288, 2. 
Ex-pleo; see compleo, 261. 
Ex-plicoó ; see plecd, 258. 
Ex-plódó; see plaudé, 270. 
Ex-stinguo, ere, stinxi, stinctum, 269. 
Ex-sto, 259, N. 2. 
Ex-tendo ; see £endo, 211. 
Ex-tollo; see tolld, 271. 
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F 


Facésso, ere, ivi, i, itum, 278. 
Fació, ere, féci, factum, 217, 1; 238; 
271, 2. 

Fallo, ere, fefelli, falsum, 979. 

Farcio, ire, farsi, fartum, farctum, 286. 

Fari, def., 297, 1I. 

Fateor, éri, fassus sum, 268, 2. 

Fatiscó, ere, —, 272, N. 2. 

Fatiscor, i, —, 283. 

Faved, ére, favi, fautum, 266. 

Fendo, obs. ; see defendo, 272, 8. 

Ferid, ire, —, 284, N. 2. 

Fero, ferre, tuli, látum, 292. 

Ferócio, ire, —, 284, N. 2. 

Ferveo, ére, fervi, ferbui, —, 267, 8. 

Fido, ere, fisus sum, 293. 

Figo, ere, fixi, fixum, 270. 

Findo, ere, fidi, fissum, 272, 3. 

Fingo, ere, finxi, fictum. 

Finio, 284. 

Fio, fieri, factus sum, 294. 

Flaveo, ére, —, 262, N. 2. 

Flecto, ere, flexi, flexum, 270. 

Fleo, ére, evi, etum, 261. 

Floreo, ére, ui, —, 262, N. 1. 

Floréseo, ere, florui, —, 281. 

Fluo, ere, flüxi, flüxum, 279, N. 

Fodio, ere, fodi, fossum, 217,1; 272, 9. 

Forem, d«f., 204, 2; 297, ILL, 2. 

Foveo, ere, fovi, fotum, 266. 

Frango, ere, frégi, fractum, 271, 2. 

Fremo, ere, ui, itum, 273. 

Frendo, ere, —, fressum, frésum, 270. 

Fricó, are, ui, datum, tum, 258. 

Frigeo, ére, frixi (rare), —, 265. 

Frondeo, ere, ui, —, 262, N. 1. 

Fruor, i, früctus, fruitus sum, 283. 

Fugio, ere, fügi, fugitum, 217, 1; 
271, 2. 

Fulcio, ire, fulsi, fultum, 286. 

Fulgeo, ere, fulsi, —, 265. 

Fulgo, 265, foot-note 5. 

Fulminat, dmpers., 300. 

Fundo, ere, füdi, füsum, 272, 2. 

Fungor, i, fünetus sum, 283. 

Furo, ere, ul, —, 273, N. 


G 


Gannio, ire, —, 984, N. 2. 

Gaudeo, ére, gavisus sum, 268, 3. 
Gemo, ere, ui, itum, 273. 

Gero, ere, gessi, gestum, 269. 
Gigno, ere, genui, genitum, 273. 
Gliseo, ere, —, 272, N. 2. 

Gradior, i, gressus sum, 217, 3; 283 
Grandésco, ere, —, 282. 

Grandinat, ?7upers., 300. 

Gravésco, ere, —. 
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H 
Habeo, 262. 
Haereo, ére, haesi, haesum, 265. 
Haurio, ire, hausi, haustum, haustü- 
rus, hausürus, 286. 
Have, d«f., 297, III. 
Hebeo, ere, —, 262, N. 2. 
Hisco, ere, —, 272, N. 2. 
Honoro, 257. 
lorreo, ere, ui, —, 262, N. 1. 
Hortor, 2323 260. 
Hümeo, ére, —, 262, N. 2. 


I 


Ico, ere, ici, ictum, 272, 3. 
I-gnoscó ; see 0s8cd, 278. 
I1-licio, ere, léxi, lectum, 217, 2. 
Il-lido ; see /aedo, 270. 

Imbuo, ere, ui, ütum, 279. 
Immineo, ere, —, 262, N. 2. 
Im-pareó ; see parco, 272. 
Im-pertior; see partior, 288. 
Im-pingoó ; see pango, 271. 
Im-pleo, p. 124, foot-note 1. 
In-cendo ; see accendo, 272, 3. 
Incésso, ere, ivi, i, —, 278. 
In-cido; see cado, 272. 

In-cidd; see caedo, 272. 
In-crepo ; see crepd, 258. 
In-eréscó ; see créscó, 277. 
In-eumbo ; see accumbo, 273. 
In-cutid ; see quat?o, 270. 
Ind-igeo, ére, ui, —; see egeo, 262, N. 1. 
Ind-ipiscor; see apiscor, 283. 
In-dó; see abdo, 271. 

Indulgeo, ére, dulsi, dultum, 264. 
Ineptio, ire, —, 284, N. 2. 
In-feró, 292, 2. 

Infit, d«f., 297, III. 

Ingruo, ere, i, —, 272, N. 1. 
In-nótéscoó, ere, notui, 282, N. 
In-oléscé ; see abolésco, 277. 
Inquam, d*f., 297, II. 

In-sideó; see sedeo, 267, 2. 
In-spició, ere, spexi, spectum. 
In-sto; see std, 259. 

Intel-lego ; see /ego, 271, 2. 
Interest, zmpers., 301. 
Inter-noscó ; see nóscó, 278. 
In-veteráscó, ere, ravi, rátum, 281, N. 
Irascor, i, —, 283. 

Ir-rud; see ruo, 279. 


J 


Jacio, ere, jéci, jactum, 217, 1; 271, 2. 
Jubeo, ére, jussi, jussum, 265. 

Jüro, 257, N. 2. 

Juvenésco, ere, —. 

Juvo, are, jüvi, jatum, 259, 2; 301. 
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L 


Labor, i, lapsus sum, 283. 

Lacesso, ere, ivi, itum, 278. 

Lacio, oós. ; see a/iéció, p. 130, foot 
note 9; 2112 

Lacteo, ére, —, 262, N. 1. 

Laedo, ere, laesi, laesum, 270. 

Lambo, ere, i, —, 272, N. 1. 

Langueo, ére, 1, —, 207, 8. 

Largior, iri, itus sum, 288. 

Lateo, ére, ui, —, 262, N. 1. 

Lavo, are, lavi, lautum, lotum, lava 
tum, 259, 2. 

Lego, ere, légi, léctum, 271, 2. 

Lénio, 284. 

Libero, 257. 

Libet, émpers., 299. 

Lieeor, eri, itus sum, 268. 

Licet, Zmpers., 299. 

Lino, ere, livi, lévi, litum, 278. 

Linquo, ere, liqui, —, 271, 2. 

Liqueo, ére, liqui (licui), 267. 

Liquet, ?mpers., 299. 

Liquor, i, —, 283. : 

Loquor, i, locütus sum, 283. 

Lüeeo, ere, làüxi, —, 265. 

Lüeéscit, impers., 300. 

Lüdo, ere, lusi, làásum, 270. 

Lügeo, ere, lüxi, —, 265. 

Luo, ere, lui, —. 


M 


Macréscó, ere, macrui, —, 282, N. 

Madeo, ére, ui, —, 262, N. 1. 

Madésco, ere, madui, —. 

Maereo, ere, —, 262, N. 2. 

Malo, malle, málui, —, 293. 

Mando, ere, i, mánsum, 272, 3. 

Maneo, ére, mànsi, mansum, 265. 

Miaturésco, ere, màtürui, —, 282, N. 

Medeor, éri, —, 268, 2. 

Memini, def, 297, I. 

Mentior, iri, itus sum, 288. 

Mereor, éri, itus sum, 268. 

Mergo, ere, mersi, mersum, 270. 

Métior, iri, mensus sum, 288, 2. 

Meto, ere, messui, messum, 275. 

Metuo, ere, ui, —, 272, N. 1. 

Mico, are, ui, —, 258. 

Miniscor, obs. ; see comminiscor, 283 

Minuo, ere, ui, ütum, 279. 

Miror, 260. 

Misceo, ére, miscui, mistum, mixtum, 
263. 

Misereor, eri, itus or tus sum, 268, 2 

Miseret, émpers., 999. 

Mitésco, ere, —, 282. 

Mitto, ere, misi, missum, 270. 

Molior, iri, itus sum, 288. 
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Mollésco, ere, —, 282. 
Molo, ere, ui, itum, 273. 
Moneoó, ére, ui, itum, 207 ; 262. 
Mordeo, ére, momordi, morsum, 267. 
Morior, i (iri), mortuus sum, 217, 3; 

283. 
Moveoó, ére, movi, mótum, 266. 
Mulced, ére, mulsi, mulsum, 265. 
Mulgeó, ére, mulsi, mulsum, 265. 
Multiplieó, p. 123, foot-note 6. 
Münio, 284. 

N 


Nanciscor, 1, nactus (nanctus) sum, 
283. 

Nascor, i, natus sum, 283. 

Neco, p. 123, foot-note 4. 

Necto, ere, néxi, nexui, nexum, 270; 
219. 

Neg-lego, ere, léxi, léctum ; see /ego, 
971, 9. 

Neo, ere, névi, nétum, 261. 

Ne-qued, ire, ivi, itum, 296. 

Nigréscó, ere, nigrui, —. 

Ningo, ere, nini, —, 272, N. 1. 

Niteo, ére, ui, —, 262, N. 1. 

Nitor, i, nisus, nixus sum, 283. 

Noceo, 262. 

Nolo, nolle, nolui, —, 293. 

Nonino, 257. 

Nosoó, ere, novi, notum, 278. 

Nübo, ere, nüpsi, nüptum, 269. 

Nüpturió, ire, ivi, —, 284, N. 2. 


O 


Ob-do ; see abdo, 271. 

Ob-dormisco, ere, dormivi, dormitum, 
981, N. 

: Obliviscor, i, oblitus sum, 283. 

Ob-mitésed, ere, mütui, —, 282, N. 

Ob-sided ; see seded, 267, 2. 

Ob-soléscó ; see abolescó, 277. 

Ob-sto; see std, 259. 

Ob-surdésco, ere, surdui, —. 

Ob-tined; see £eneo, 263. 

Oc-cidd ; see cado, 272. 

Oc-cidd; see caedd, 272. 

Oc-cind ; see cand, 271. 

Oc-cipid; see capid, 271, 2. 

Occulo, ere, ui, tum, 274. 

Qdt, dais 297, E. 

Of-tendo ; see defendo, 272, 3. 

Of-fero, 292, 2. 

Oleo, ére, ui, —, 262, N. 1. 

Oléseo, obsolete ; see abolescó, 277. 

Operio, ire, ui, tum, 285. 

Oportet, Zmpers., 299. 

Op-perior, iri, pertus, peritus sum, 

_ 988, 2. 

Ordior, iri, orsus sum, 288, 2. 
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Orior, iri, ortus sum, 288, 2. 
Os-tendó ; see tendo, 271. 
Ovat, def., 297, III. 


P 


Paciscor, 1, pactus sum, 283. 

Paenitet, émpers., 299. 

Palleo, ere, ui, —, 262, N. 1. 

Pando, ere, 1, pànsum, passum, 24/2. 3 

Pango, ere, pepigi, pactum, 271. 

Pango, ere, panxi, pégi, panctum, 
pactum, 271. 

d ere, peperei (parsi), parsum, 


Pàreó, ére, ui, itum, 262. 
Pario, ere, peperi, partum, 217, 1; 
271. 


Partior, iri, itus sum, 288. 

Parturio, ire, ivi, —, 284, N. 2. 

Pasco, ere, pàvi, pàstum, 276. 

Pateó, ere, ui, —, 262, N. 1. 

Patior, i, passus sum, 217, 33; 283. 

Paveo, ére, pàvi, —, 266. 

Pecto, ere, péxi, pexum, 270. 

Pel-lició, ere, léxi, leetum, 217, 2. 

Pello, ere, pepuli, pulsum, 272. 

Pendeo, ére, pependi, pénsum, 267. 

Pendo, ere, pependi, pensum, 272. 

Per-ago, p. 128, foot-note 13. 

Per-cello ; see excellé, 273, N. 

Per-cénseó ; see censeo, 263. 

Per-do, ere, didi, ditum; see aba, 
211. 

Pérgo (for per-rigd), ere, perréxi, 
perréetum ; see rego, 269. 

Per-petior; see patior, 283. 

Per-stó; see std, 259. 

Per-taedet, p. 143. foot-note 8. 

Per-tineo; see £eneo, 263. 

Pessum-do, 259, N. 1. 

Peto, ere, ivi, itum, 278. 

Piget, émpers., 299. 

Pingo, ere, pinxi, pietum. 

Pinsó (piso), ere, i, ui, pinsitum, 

istum, pinsum, 272, 3; 273. 

Placed, 262; 301. 

Plaudo, ere, si, sum, 270. 

Plecto, ere, plexi, plexum, 270. 

Plector; see amplector, 283. 

Pleo, obsolete ; see compled, 261. 

Plicó, are, avi, ui, atum, itum, 258. 

Plus, ere, 1 or plüvi, —, 272, N. 1. 
300. 

Polleo, ére, —, 262, N. 2. 

Polliceor, éri, itus sum, 268. 

Pond, ere, posui, positum, 273. 

Posed, ere, poposci, —, 272. 

Pos-sideo ; see sedeo, 267, 2. 

Possum, posse, potui, —, 290, II. 

Potior, iri, itus sum, 288. 
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Pótó, dre, avi, dtum, um, 257, N. 1. 
Prae-cinó ; see cand, 271. 
Prae-curro ; see curro, 272. 
Prae-sideó; see sedeo, 267, 2. 
Prae-sto ; see std, 259; 301. 
Prae-sum, 290, I. 

Prae-vertor; see verto, 272, 3. 
Prandeo, ére, i, prànsum, 267, 3. 
Prehendo, ere, i, héensum, 272, 3. 
Premo, ere, pressi, pressum, 270. 
Prendo, p. 130, foot-note 1. 
Proód-igó ; see ago, 271. 

Pró-do ; see abdo, 271. 

Proficiscor, i, profectus sum, 283. 
Pro-fteor; sec fateor, 208, 2. 
Prómó, ere, prómpsi, promptum. 
Ac den. prodesse, profui, —, 290, 


Pro-tend6 ; see tendé, 271. 

Psallo, ere, i, —, 272, N. 1. 
Pudet, Zmpers., 299. 

Pueraseo, ere, —, 282. 

Pügno, 257. 

Pungo, ere, pupugi, pünctum, 271. 
Pünio, 284. 


Q 
Quaero, ere, quaesivi, quaesitum, 278. 
Quaeso, def., 297, III. 
Quatió, ere, quassi, quassum, 217, 1; 
270. 
Queo, ire, ivi, itum, 296. 
Queror, i, questus sum, 283. 
Quiéscó, ere, quiévi, quiétum, 277. 


R 
Rado, ere, rasi, rasum, 270. 
Rapió, ere, rapui, raptum, 217, 1; 274. 
Raucio, ire, rausi, rausum, 287. 
Ke-cénseó; see cénseó, 263. 
Re-cido ; see cado, 272. 
Re-cidoj see caedo, 272. 
Re-erüdésco, ere, erüdui, 282, N. 
Red-arguo; see arguo, 279. 
Red-do ; see abdo, 271. 
Re-fello ; see falld, 272. 
Re-ferd ; sce fero, 292. 
Réfert, émpers., 301. 
Rego, ere, réxi, rectum, 209; 269. 
Re-linquo ; see /nquó, 271, 2. 
Re-miniscor, i, —, 283. 
Renideo, ére, —, 262, N. 2. 
Reor, réri, ratus sum, 268, 2. 
Re-pango; see pangó, 271. 
Re-pareo ; see parco, 272. 
Re-perio, ire, peri, pertum, 287, N. 
Re-plico, p. 123, foot-note 6. 
Re-sideo ; see sedeo, 267, 2. 
Re-siped ; see sapo, 278. 
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Re-sono ; see sond, 258. 
Re-spergo ; see spargo, 270. 
Re-spondeo, 255, I., 4. 

Re-tendo ; see tendo, 271. 
Re-tined ; see £eneo, 263. 
Re-vertor; see verto, 972, 8. 
Re-viviIsoó, ere, vixi, victum, 281, N 
Rides, ére, risi, risum, 265. 
Ringor, 1, rietus sum, 283. 

Rodo, ere, rosi, rosum, 270. 

Rorat, àmpers., 300. 

Rubeo, ere, ui, —, 262, N. 1. 
Rudo, ere, ivi, itum, 278. 

Rumpo, ere, rüpi, ruptum, 271, 2. 
huo, ere, rui, rutum, ruitürus, 279. 


S 


Saepió, Ire, psi, ptum, 286. 

Sagio, ire, —, 284, N. 2. 

Salio, ire, ul (ii), tum, 285. 

Salve, def., 297, HI. 

Sancio, ire, sanxi, sancitum, sanctum, 
280. 

Sapió, ere, ivi, ui, —, 217, 1; 278. 

Sarció, ire, sarsi, sartum, 286. 

Sat-ago; see agd, 271, 2. 

Satis-do, 259, N. 1. 

Satis-facio, p. 129, foot-note 1. 

Scabo, ere, scibi, —, 271, 2. 

Seando, ere, di, scànsum, 272, 3. 

Scindo, ere, scidi, scissum, 272, 3. 

Seid, 984. 

Sciscd, ere, scivi, scitum, 281, N. 

Seco, are, ui, tum, 258. 

Sedeo, ére, sédi, sessum, 267. 

Sé-ligo ; see /ego, 271, 2. 

Sentio, Ire, sensi, sensum, 287. 

Sepelio, ire, ivi, sepultum, 284. 

Sequor, i, secütus sum, 283. 

Sero, ere, sevi, satum, 277, N. 

Sero, ere, serui, sertum, 274. 

Sido, ere, 1, —, 272, N. 1. 

Siled, ere, ui, —, 262, N. 1. 

Sind, ere, sivi, situm, 278. 

Sisto, ere, stiti, statum, 271. 

Sitio, ire, ivi, —, 284. 

Soleo, ere, solitus sum, 268, 3. 

Solvo, ere, solvi, solütum, 272, 3. 

Sond, are, ui, itum, 258. 

Sorbeo, ére, ui, —, 262, N. 1. 

Sortior, iri, itus sum, 288. 

Spargo, ere, sparsi, sparsum, 270. 

Specio, obs., 217, 2. 

Sperno, ere, sprévi, sprétum, 277. 

Spéro, 257. 

Splendeo, ére, ui, —, 262, N. 1. 

Bpandeb, ere, spopondi, spónsum. 
267. 


| Squaled, ére, —, 262, N. 2. 
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Status, ere, ui, ütum, 279. 
Sterno, ere, stravi, stratum, 276. 
Sternuo, ere, 1, —, 272, N. 1. 
Sterto, ere, ui, —, 273, N. 
Stinguo, ere, —, p. 127, foot-note 3. 
Std, dre, stet!, stàtum, 259. 
Strepo, ere, ul, itum, 273. 
Strideo, ére, stridi, —, 267, 3. 
Strido, ere, 1, —, 272, N. 1. 
trud, ere, strüxi, strüctum, 279, N. 
tudes, ére, ui, —, 262, N. 1. 
Stupeo, ére, ui, —, 266. 
Suàádeo, ere, si, sum, 265. 
Sub-do, ere, didi, ditum; see abdo, 
271. 
Sub-ig6 ; see a4o, 271, 2. 
Sub-silio ; see sa/70, 285. 
Suc-cédo ; see cedo, 270. 
Sue-cendoó ; see accendo, 272, 8. 
Suc-cénsed ; see censeo, 263. 
Sue-cido ; see cado, 272. 
Sue-cidó ; see caedo, 272. 
Sne-crésed ; see créscd, 277. 
Suéscd, ere, suévi, suetum, 277. 
Suf-fero, 292, 2. 
Suf-ficid ; see faczd, 271, 2. 
Suf-fodid ; see fodid, 272, 2. 
Sug-gero ; see gero, 269. 
Sum, esse, fui, —, 203, 1; 204. 
Samo, ere, psi, ptum, 269. 
Superbio, Ire, —, 284, N. 2. 
Super-jacio, p. 129, foot-note 2. 
Supplico, 258, foot-note. 
Sup-pono ; see pond, 213. 
Surgo (for sur-rigd), ere, surréxi, 
surréctum ; see 7ego, 269. 


gt 

Taceo, 262. 

Taedet, émpers., 299. 

Tango, ere, tetigi, tactum, 271. 

Temno, ere, —, 272, N. 2. 

ados ere, tetendi, tentum, ténsum, 
271. 

Teneo, ére, ui, tum, 263. 

Tepéscd, ere, tepui, —, 281. 

Tergeo, ére, tersi, tersum, 265; p. 
128, foot-note 3. 

Tergo, ere, tersi, tersum, 270. 

Tero, ere, trivi, tritum, 278. 

Tex, ere, ui, tum, 274. 

Timeo, ére, ui, —, 262, N. 1. 

Tollo, ere, sustuli, sublatum, 271. 


' 
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Tondeo, ére, totondi, tónsum, 267. 
Tono, àre, ui (itum), 258; 300. 
Torpeo, ére, ui, —, 262, N. 1. 
Torqueo, ére, torsi, tortum, 264. 
Torreo, ere, torrui, tostum, 263. 
Trà-do; see abdo, 271. 
Traho, ere, traxi, tractum, 269. 
Tremo, ere, ul, —, 273, N. 
Tribuo, ere, ui, ütum, 279. 
Trüdo, ere, trüsi, trüsum, 270. 
Tueor, eri, tuitus, tütus sum, 268. 
Tundo, ere, tutudi, tünsum, tüsum, 
272. 
Turgeo, ére, tursi (rare), —, 265. 
Tussio, ire, 284, N. 2. 


U 


Uleiscor, i, ultus sum, 283. 
Urged, ere, ursi, —, 265. 
Uro, ere, ussi, üstum, 269. 
Utor, i, üsus sum, 283. 


V 
Vado, ere, —, 272, N. 2. 

Vagio, ire, ivi, —, 284. 

Veho, ere, véxi, vectum, 269. 
Vello, ere, velli(vulsi), vulsum, 272, 3 
Vendo, ere, didi, ditum, 271. 
Ven-eo, 295, 3. 

Venio, ire, veni, ventum, 287, N. 
Vénum-do, 259, N. 1. 

Vereor, éri, veritus sum, 268. 
Vergo, ere, —, 272, N. 2. 

Verro, ere, verri, versum, 272, 3. 
Verto, ere, ti, sum, 272, 3. 
Vertor; see verto, 272, 3. 

Vescor, i, —, 288. 

Veterascé, ere, ravi, —, 276. 
Veto, are, ui, itum, 258. 

Video, ere, vidi, visum, 267, 2. 
Viléseó, ere, vilui, —, 282, N. 
Vincio, ire, vinxi, vinetum, 286, 
Vinoo, ere, vici, victum, 271, 2. 
Vireó, ére, ui, —, 262, N. 1. 
Virésco, ere, virul, —, 281. 

Vis6, ere, 1, um, 272, 3. 

Vivó, ere, vixi, victum, 269. 
Voces, 257. 

Voló, velle, volut, —, 293. 

Volvo, ere, volvi, volütum, 272, 3. 
Vomo, ere, ui, itum, 278. 

Voveo, ere, vovi, votum, 266. 
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Notre.—The numbers refer to artic/es, not to pages. 
pag 


Ace. or accus. = accusative, 


1djs.— adjectives; comp. = composition; compds. = compounds; conj. = conjugation: 


conjunc. = conjunctions; 


sitions; 2». — with. 


constr. = construction; ff. = and the following; gen. or genit. 
= genitive; gend. = gender; ger. = gerund; Joc. or locat. 


= locative; preps. = prepo- 


Tt has not been thought advisable to overload this index with such separate words as 
may be readily referred to classes, or to general rules, or even with such exceptions as 


may be readily found under their respective heads. 


Accordingly, the numerous excep- 


tions in Dec. III. are not inserted, as they may be best found under the respective end- 


ings, 69-115. 


A 
A, à, sound, 5; 10 ff. 4 final short- | 
ened, 21,2. -A in nom., aceus., and 
voc. pl., 46, 2, 1). A-nouns, Decl. 


1., 48; a-verbs, 205. Nouns in -a, 


Decl. I1I., 69; quant. of increm., | 


585, 1I.,3; gender, 111. -A, adverbs 
in, 304, L., 3. - 4, prepositions in, p. 
145, foot-note 11; p. 149, foot-note 
2; adverbs in, 304, 11., 2. - A, -d, 
suffix,320. -A, derivatives in, 326, 
2. A, changed in conipds., 344, 4, 
Nia. (4 or d, final; 590, l.; 580, 


IIL., N. 2; 581, III. ; in inerem. of 


decl.,585 ; 585, I. ; conj., 586; 586, I. 

A, ah, abs, in compds., 344, 5; in 
compds., w. dat., 386, 2; w. abl., 
431, N. 1. A^, as adverb, 379, 2, 
N. A, ah, abs, with abl., 434; 434, 
l.; of agent, 388, 2; 415, 1. A, ad, 
abs, 434, N. 2. A, ab, abs, desig- 
nating abode, 446, N. 4. A, ab, w. 
ger., p. 816, foot-note 1. 

Abbreviations, 649, 1; 650. 

Abhine, denoting interval, p. 280, 
foot-note 2; 430, N. 3. 

Abveés, es in, 581, VI., 1. 

-Abilis, à in, 587, ILI., 2. 


ABLATIVE, sing., original ending of, 


p. 20, foot-note 5. Abl. sing. in 
Decl. ILE, 62, 1I. ff. ; 63, 2; 64, N. 
35; in adjs., 154, notes 1 and 2; 157, 
BN AbDL. plur, Decl. L, 49,4; 
Decl. I11I-, 68, 5; Decl. IV., 117. 
ABLATIVE, translation of, 48, w. foot- 
note 4. Relations denoted, 367. 
Syntax, 411 ff Abl. w. locat., 363, 


w. refert, 408, T.; 25 we verba of 


accusing, etc., 410, IL, 3; w. verbs 
of condemning, 410, TI. Abl. of 


place, 412; 425 [f ; separation, 
source, cause, 413 ff.  AbL w. com- 
parat., 417. Instrumenial abl., 418 
ff. Abl. of accompaniment, 419 ; 
Abl. in special con- 
Abl. of price, 422 ; 
difference, 423; specification, 424. 
Locative abl., 425 t A bl. of time, 
429. Abl.abs.,431. Abl. w. preps., 
432, 43435 485; w. compds., 434, 
N. 1; w. adverbs, 437. lnfin. in 
abl. abs., 439, IV. 
Ablative sing. in à, 581, III., 1. 


means, 420. 
structions, 421. 


| Abrum, à in, 587, l., 1. 


Abs, in compds., 344, 5. 
434 ; 434, N. 2. 

Absente, constr., 488, 6, N. 

Absolute Abl., 431. 

Absolvó, constr., p. 219, foot-note 1. 

Absque, w. abl., 434. 

Abstineó, constr., p. 211, foot-note 5. 

Abstract nouns, 39, 2, 2); plur., 130, 
2und3. Abstract nouns trom adjs., 
325. 


Abs w. abl., 


| Absirm, w. dat., p. 200, foot-note 2. 


Abest, constr., p. 276, foot-note 2. 
Abunde, w. gen., p. 209, foot-note 3. 
-abundus, à in, 587, ILL., 9. 
-Abus for -is, Decl. I., 49, 4. 

Ac, 310, 15 554, Ll. ; meaning as, 451, 
5; than, 459, 2; 554, 1, 9, N. Ac 
si, 311, 2; w. subj. in conditions 
518, ll. 

Acatalectic, 603, N. 3. 

Accent, rhythmic, 599, 


4. 2); w. adjs., 391. II., 3; 400, 3; | Accentuation, 17 ff. 
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Accidit, constr., p. 276, foot-note 2. 
Accingó, constr., 377. 


Accommoddtus w. dat., p. 205, foot- 


note 1. 

Accompaniment, abl. of, 418 ff. 

Accusative, formation of, Decl. IL, 
51, 2, 6); Decl. III, 58, 1, 5) ; 62, 
IMS 1204: N..2: 005 N..2; 
68, 2 and 6; in adjs., 154, N. 1; 
158, 1. 

AccusaTIvE, syntax of, 370 ff. Direct 
object, 371 1f. ; cognate, 371, I. and 
11.5 ‘ace. of effect, 371, te es eG 
verbal adjs. and nouns, 371, I., N.; 
w. compds., 372. Two accs., 373 
ff. Predicate acc., 373, 1. Poetic 
acc., 977. Adverbial ace., 878 ft. 
Acc. of specification, 878 ; of time 
and space, 379 ; of limit, 380 ; poet- 
ical dat. for, 380, 4. Acc. in exclam., 
881. Acc. for gen., 407. Acc. w. 
refert and éuterest, 408, L, 3; w. 
preps., 432; 433; 435; w. adverbs, 
481; as object, w. infin., 534. Acc. 
as subj. of infin., 536. Acc. of ger., 
542, III. 

Accusative, Greek, in -as, 581, V., 2. 
Acc. plur. in -ws, 581, IX., 2. 

Accusing, constr. w. verbs of, 409, 
IL2r 419, H. 

Acer, decl., 153. 


-aceus, adjs. in, 329; din, 587, I11.,1. 


Acus, decl., 122, 2. 


Acquitting, constr. w. verbs of, 409, LI. 


Acrum, ain, 987, ELE 


Actioa, repeated, in temp. clauses, 


518, N. 2, 2) ; 518, 1. 


Active voice, 195. Active and passive 


constr., 464, 
-acundus, à in, 587, III., 2. 
Acus, decl., 117, 15 gend., 118. 


Ad in compds., 344, 5; in compds. 
W. two accs., 376; w. dat., 380. 


Ad w. acc. 433; 483, l.; after 
adjs., 391, 11., 15 w. refert and £n- 
terest, 408, 1., 3. Ad designating 
abode, 446, N. 4. Ad w. ger, Tr 
815, foot-note 5; denoting purpose, 
542, I1l., N. 2. 

Adeo, 551, N. 2; 554, I., 4. 

-ades, a in, 587, II., 1. 


Adfatim w. gen., p. 209, foot-note 8 ; 


uant. of pen., p. 345, foot-note 2. 
Adfició w. abl., 420, 2. 


Adfinis w. gen., p. 205, foot-note 3; 


. 210, foot-note 3. 
Adàpiscor w. gen., 410, V., 8. 


Ádjaceó w. acc. or dat., p. 202, foot- 


note 1. 


ADJECTIVE, 146; decl of, 147 ff. ; ir- 


regular, 151; 159. Compar., 160 
ff. Numerals, 172 ff. ; decl. of, 175 
ff. Demon., 186, 4. Rel., 187, 4. 
Inter., 188, 4. Derivation, 828 ff. 
Composition, 342. W. dat., 391; 


400, 1; w. gen., 397, 3; 399; of 
'erund, p. 315, foot-note 2. Adj. 
or gen., 395, N. 2. Adj. w. abl., 
400, 3; 414, III. ; 416; 420; 491. 
Agreement, 438 ff, Use, 440. W. 
force of substantives, 441 ; of clauses, 


442; of adverbs, 443. Compar., 
use, 444. Adj. separated from 
noun, 565, 3 and 4. Position of 
modifiers of adj., 566; of adj. w. 
gen., 565, 2. 

Admásceó w. dat., 885, 8; p. 201, 
foot-note 1. 

Admodum, 304, I., 2. 

Adinoned, constr., 874, 25 p. 274, foot- 
note 1. 

Admonishing, constr. w. verbs of, 
409, I. ; 410, I. 

Adolescens, compar. 

Adonie verse, 623, [. 

Adopted son, how named, 649, 3 

Ador, quant. of inerem., 585, TÉ Lh 

Adülor w. ace. or dat., p. 202, foot- 
noto 1. 

Adulter, decl., 51, 4, 3). 

Adverbial ace., 878. Adverbial com- 
parison, 170. 

Apverss, 803 ff. Numeral adverbs, 
181. Compar., 806. Adverbs w. 
nouns, 859, N. 4; 443, N. 45; w. 
dat., 892; w.gen., 897,4. Adverbs 
as preps., 437. Adverbs for adjs., 
443, N. 8. Use of adverbs, 551 ff. 
Position of modifiers of adverb, 568. 
Adverb between prep. and case, 569, 
11., 8. -#, in adverbs, 581, IV., 4. 
Adverb redundant, 636, III., 7. 

Adversative conjunes., 310, 8 ; 554, 
III. Advers. asyndeton, p. 870, 
foot-note 1. 

Adversum, adversus, w. ace., 433. 

Ae, sound, 6; 12; changed to 7, 844, 
4, N. 2 

Aedés, sing. and plur., 132. 

Aeger, decl., 150. 

Aegre fero, constr., p. 310, foot-note 2. 

Aeneds, decl., 50. 

Aequális w. dat., p. 205, foot-note 1. 

Aequi facere, 401, N. 4. 

Aer, quant. of increm., 585, III, 4. 

Aetás, decl., 58. 

Aether, quant. of increm., 585, III., 4. 

~2eus, adjs. in., 331. 

Age, expression of, p. 222, foot-note 4 
Ages of Lat. literature, 640. 


168, 4. 
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Age, intérj.; p. 152, foot-note 4. 
Agent, abl. of, with @ or ab, 388, 2; 
415, I. Dat. of, 388. 
Ager, decl., 51. 
MR quant. of antepen., 587, 
MEUM 


i) 
Agnomen, 649, 2 and 3. 
Agnomination, 637, XI., 7. 
Ago ut, 498, IT., N. 2; ?2 agó w.subj., 
p. 274, foot-note 2. 

-AgZo, nouns in, 324, N.; 827, 4, N. ; 
a@ in, 587, L., 2. 
Agreeable, dat. w. 

391, I. 
AGREEMENT, of Nouns, 362 ff. Pred. 
noun, 362; in yend., 362, 1. Ap- 


adjs. signifying, 


positive, 363; in gend., 363, 1. Of 


adject., 438 ff. ; w. clause, 438, 3; 
&ynesis, 438, 65 w. one noun for 
another, 498, 7; w. two or more 
nouns, 439; w. part. gen., 397, 8, 
N. 1. Of pronouns, 445; w. two 
or more antecedents, 445, 3; attrac- 
tion, 445, 4; synesis, 445, 55; w. 
clause, 445, 7. Of verbs, 460 ff. ; 
synesis, 4615 w. appos. or pred. 
noun, 462; w. compd. subject, 463. 

Ah, aha, 312. 

-@i for -ae, 49, 2; @ in, 577, I., 1, (1). 

Ado for ag£ó, p. 19, foot-note 8; posi- 
tion, 569, V. 

-àis in prop. names, à in, 577, 5, N.; 
587, 1., 3. 

-àl final shortened, 21, 2,2). Nouns 
in -a/, 63; 65,23 quant. of increm., 
585, L.1. -Alin Plautus for -al, 
580, IIL, N. 2. 

Alacer, decl., 153, N. 15 superlat. 
wanting, 168, 3. 

Albus, without compar., 169, 4. 

Aleaie verse, 604, N. 1; 628, VIII. 
and 1X.3; 619, 1. Alcaic stanza, 
631, I. 

PUN stanza, 631, XIX.; 631, 


Alc, lim, quant. of increm., 585, 1II., 
8 


-Alia, names of festivals in, 136, 3. 
Alicubi, alicunde, 805. 
Aliénus w. dat., p. 205, foot-note 1; 
w. gen., p. 205, foot-note 8. 
Aliqua, aliquam, aliquando, 305. 
Aliquantus, 191. 
Aliqui, use, 455, 1. 
Aliquis, 190, 2; 1915 use of, 455. 
Aliqué, 305, Il. 
Aliquot, 191. 
Aliquotiéns, aliquovorsum, 305. 
-Hlis, adjs. in, 330 ; compar., 168. 2; 
169,3. A in -alés, 587, 1., 4. - 
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| Aliud—nihil aliud nisi, nihil aliua 
wam. 555, III., i. 

Alius decl., 151; w. abl., 417, 1, N. 
4. Use of alius, 459. Altus—alium 
w. pl. verb, 461, 3. 

Allegory, 637, IL, 1. 

Alliteration, 6387, XI., 1. 

Allobro.c, quant. of inerem., 585, II., 8. 

Alphabet, 2 ff. Letters of, indecl., 
128, 1. 

Alter, decl., 151. Alter for secundus, 
p. 66, foot-note 4. Use of alter, 459. 
Alter—alterum, w. pl. verb, 461, 3. 

Alteruter, decl., 151, N. 2. 

Alvus, gend., 53, 1. 

-am in adverbs, 304, L., 3, 2). 

Amdadns, decl., 157. 

Ambi, amb, insep. prep., 308; in 
compds., 344, 6. 

Ambo, decl., 175, N. 2. 
Amicus w. dat., p. 205, foot-note 1. 
I in amicus, p. 345, foot-note 4. — 

Amnis, decl., 62, IV. : 

Amphiardides, à in, p. 845, foot- note 3. 

Amphora, 648, ILI. 

Amplius without quam, 417, 1, N. 2. 

Amiyclidés, V in, p. 345, foot-note 3. 

An, 310, 2, N.; 811, 81 ane. MS 
‘whether not,’ 529, IL, 3, N. 2; 
= aut, 529, IL, 8, N. 3. A in an, 
579, 3. : 

-an, suffix, 320, I. 

-àna, à in, 587, I., 5. 

Anacoluthon, 636 iv., 6. 

Anacrusis, 618, N. 3. 

Analysis of verbal endings, 241 ff. 


Auapaest, 597, N. 1; cyclic, 598, 1, 4). 


Anaphora, 636, ILL, 3. 

Anas, as in, 581, V., 1; quant. of in- 
crem., 585, l., 4, (2). 

Anastrophe, 636, V i 

Ancient forms of' pronouns, 184, 5; ol 
verbs, 240. 

Ancile, decl., 136, 3. 

Androgeos, decl., 54. 

-àneus, à in, 587, III., 1. 

Anguis, decl., 62, lv. 

Anhélitus, 4 in, p. 345, foot-note 2. 

Animal, decl., 63. 

Animi, constr., 399, I1L., 1 ; 410, V., 2. 

Anié, quant. of increm., 585 IIL., 2. 

‘Annén, 310, 2, N. ; 353, 2, N. 8. 

Answers, 352. 

-ant, suffix, 320, I. 

Ante in compds., 344, 5; in compds 
w. dat., 386. Ante w. ace., 483; 


433, I.; denoting interval, 430, 
Ante w. ger., X 315, foot-note 5. 
Anted, 304, 1V., N. 2. 


| Antecedent, 445, N. ; omitted, 445, 6- 
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Clause as anteced., 445, 7. Ante- 
ced. attracted. 445, 9. 

Antecedó w. ace. or dat., p. 202, foot- 
note 1. 

Ante-classical period, 640, I. 

Anteed in synaeresis, 608, IIL., N. 1; 
w. acc. or dat., p. 202, foot-note 1. 

Antehác, 304, IV., N. 2. 

Antequam, 311,1; in temp. clauses, 
520. 

Hinc prolepsis, 440, 2; 636, 


Anticus, i in, p. 345, foot-note 4. 

Antimeria, 636, IV., 1. 

"anus, adjs. in, 330; 331; à in, 587, 
A0 

Anxiety, constr. w. verbs of, 498, IIl. 

-àon in prop. names, à in, 577, 5, N. 

Apage, interj., 312, 4. 

Aphaeresis, 635, 1. 

Apis, genit. plur., p. 36, foot-note 3. 

Apoeope, 635, 3. 

Apophasis, 637, XI., 2. 

Aposiopesis, 636, I., 3; 637, XI., 3. 

Apostrophe, 637, X. 

Apparent agent, 388. 

Appendix with short increm., p. 343, 
foot-note 2. 

Appendix, 634 ff. 

Apposition, partitive, 364. 
in apposition, 501, In. 

Appositional genitive, 396, VI. 

Appositive, 359, N. 2; agreement of, 
363; in gend., 363, 1; force of, 363, 
3. Infin. as appos., 539, Il. 

Apricus, à in, p. 345, toot-note 4. 

Apius Ww. dat., p. 205, foot-note 1. 
Aptus qui w. subj., 503, LI., 2. 

Apud w.acc., 433; 433,1. ; designat- 
ing abode, 446, N. 4. 

Ar final shortened, 21, 2,2). Nouns 
in ar, 63; 65, 2; quant. of increm., 
585, i L Gend.. of nouns in ar, 
a@r, 111; 112. :—- Ar in Plautus for 
-ar, 580, IL, N. 2. 

Arar, Araris, decl., 62, III., 1. 

Arbor, quant. of inerem., 585, II., 3. 

Arceó w. dat., p. 200, foot-note 2. 

Archilochian verse, 604, N. 1; 628, 
X.; 616, N.; 617, N.; 619, N.; 
stanza, 631,. XE and Xll.; 631, 
XIV. and XV. 

Arcus, decl., 117, 1. 

Arénae, locat., 426, 2, N. 

Aries, és in, 581, VI., 1. 

-Aris, adjs. in, 330; compar., 169, 8. 
A in -a@ris, 587, L., 6. 

Aristophanie verse, 628, IL. 

~arium, uouns in, 323; 4 in, 587, 
1H., 1. 
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-&rius, nouns in, 324; adjs. in, 330; 
à in, 587, IIL., 1. 


| ARRANGEMENT OF WorDSs AND 


Crauses, 559 ff; words, 560 ff. ; 
gen. rules, 560 ff. ; effect, of empha- 
sis and euphony, 561; chiasmus, 
562; kindred words, 563 ; words w. 
com. relation, 564; special rules, 
565 ff.; modifiers of nouns, 565; 
adjs., 506 ; verbs, 567 ; adverbs, 568 ; 
special words, 569; demon., 569 
l.; preps., 569, II. ; conjunes. an 

relat., 569, IIL.; món, 569, IV.; 
inquam, dió, 569, V.; voc., 569, 
VI.; clauses, 570 ff.; as subj. or 
pred., 571; subord. elements, 572; 
periods, 573. 

Arsis, 600. 

Article, 48, 6. 

Artus, decl., 117, 1, 2); p. 50. foot- 
note 1. 

-&rus, à in, 587, L., 6. 

Arc, decl., 64. 

Aryan languages, 638. 

-@S in genit., Decl. L, 49, 1 Nouns 
in -ds, Decl. I., 50; Decl. III., 64, 
2, 8); decl, 79. Gender of nouns 
in -as, -ds, 105, 106. -As in ad- 
verbs, 304, 1., 3, 2). -As, suffix, 
320,1. -As,adjs. in, 331. Quant. 
of -ds, -as, 580, I11. ; 581, V.; @ in 
voc. of nouns in, 581, III., 2. Quant. 

_of inerem. of nouns in -as, 585, L., 3. 

As, 646; 648, I. 

Asclepiadéan verse, 628, IV. and V.; 
631, IV.- VIII. 

Asking, construction w. verbs of, 374. 

Asper, decl., 150, N. 

Aspergó, constr., p. 198, foot-note 1. 

Aspirate, 3, LI., 3. 

-àssim in perf. subj., 240, 4. 

Assimilation of vowels, 25; of con- 
sonants, 38 ; 34. 

Assimilis w. gen., p. 205, foot-note 3. 

Assis, constr., p. 213, foot-note 3. 

-ASsSO in fut. pert., 240, 4. 

Asyndeton, 636, L., 1. 

At, 310, 3; 554, IIl. 2. Z 

-at, neut. stems in, 58, 2. - A4 in 
Plautus for -a£, 580, Ill., N. 2. 

Atat, interj., 312, 1. 

-Aticus, à in, 587, III., 2. 

-Atilis, quant. of pen., 587, 1L, 5; 
antepen., 587, III., 2. 

-Atim, à in, 587, 1., 7. 

Atque, 310, 1; 554, IL. ; meaning as 
451, 5; than, 459, 2; 554, 1., 9, N 
Que—atque, 554, is 5. 

Atqui, 810, 35 554, [Ll., 2. 

-Atrum, à in, 587, 1., 1- 
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Attamen, 554, TIT., 3. 

Attraction, 636, IV., 5 ; of pron., 445, 
4 and 8; of anteced., 445, 9. 

Attributive adj., 438, 2. 

-atus, nouns in, 324; 4 in, 587, L., 7. 

Au, interj., 312, 3. 

Au, sound, 6 ; 12; changed in compds., 
344, 4, N. 8. 

Auddzx, decl., 156. 

Audiens w. two dats., 390, N. 3. 

Audio w. pred. noun, 362, 2, N. 1; 
w. infin., 535, IL., 1. 

Aureus, 646. 

Ausim tor auserim, 240. 4. 

Aut, 310, 2; 554, Il., 2. Avt—aut, 
554, IL, N. Position of aut in 
poetry, 569, III., N. 

Autem, 310, 3; 554, IIL, 2 and 4; 
position, 569, III. 

Authors, Latin, 640. 

Autonomasia, 687, III, 1. 

Awrilum, auxilia, 132. 

Aversion, gen. w. adjs. of, 399, I., 1. 

Avidus w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3; 
p. 315, foot-note 2; other constrs., 
400. 

Avis, decl., 62, IV. 

-àvus, à in, 587. I., 6. 

-AX, gen. of nouns in, 915 verbals in, 
333; w. ger., 399, Il. Quant. of 
increm. of words in -ar, 585, l., 4, 
(3). 

AAxó for egero, 240, 4. 


B 


B, sound, 7, N. ; changed to p, 33,1; 
to m, 33, 8, N.; 34, 3. Quant. of 
monosyl. in, 579, 2. 

Baccar, quant. of increm., 585, I., 4, 
ei), 

Bacchius, 597, N. 1. 

Becoming, two dats. w. verbs of, 390, 
Nd 1. 

Beginning, constr. w. verbs of, 533, L., 
1. Beginning of sentence emphatic, 
561, I. 

Being, two dats. w. verbs of, 390, N. 
1, 1) Being able, wont, accus- 
tomed, constr. w. verbs of, 533, L, 2. 

Beéelidés, i in, p. 345, foot-note 3. 

Believing, verbs of, w. dat., 385, H. 
Infin. w. verbs of, 535, L., 1, (2). | 

Bellum, decl., 51, 8. Bella, locat., 51, 
8; 426, 2. 

Belonging to, gen. w. adjs. signifying, 
391, 4. 

B Bec 306, A : Pales w. 

at., 984, 4 ; nal in 6ene 
581, 1V., io : 
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Benefiting, verba of, w. dat., 385, I. 

-ber, B 155, foot-note 1; names ol 
months in, 65, 1, 1). 

Bibi, 4 in, 590, 1. 

Bilis, decl., 62, 1V. 

-bilis, p. 155, foot-note 1; verbals in, 
333 ; w. dat., 391, I. ; compar., 168, 1. 
Quant. of pen. of -ó2£is, 587, I1., 5. 

Bis, 4 in, 519, 8. 

Boni facere, consulere, 401, N. 4. 

Bonus, decl., 148, compar., 165. 

n decl., 66; quant. of inerem., 581, 
The: 

Brachylogy, 636, II. 

Brazen age, 640, 11I., 1. 

-brum, nouns in, 327. 

-bs, decl. of nouns in, 86. 

Bubae, interj., 312, 1. 

Bucolie diaeresis, 611, 2; bucol. caesu- 
ra, p. 356, foot-note 5. 

-bulum, suffix, p. 155, foot-note 1; 
nouns in, 327. 

-bundus, verbals in, 333. 

Büris, decl., 62, IL. 

Buying, gen. w. verbs of, 405, 


C 


C in place of G, 2,1 and 3. Sound ot 
c, 1; 183. € changed to 9, 88, 2; 
dropped, 36, 3. Nouns in e, 74. 
Gend.,111. Quant. of final syllables 
in e, 080, 1L; NEUE 

-Cà, suffix, 320, II. 

Caecus, superl. wanting, 168, 8. 

Caelum, plur., 143, 1. 

Caesura, caesural pause, 602. 

Calcar, decl., 63. 

Calendar, Roman, 641 ff. 

Calends, 642, I., 1. 

Calix w. short inerem., p. 348, foot- 
note 2. 

Calling, verbs of, w. two aces., 278. 

Campester, decl., 153, N. 1. 

Canis, decl., p. 36, foot-note 3. 

Cupitis w. verbs, 410, lil., N. 2. 

Cappadoxr, quant. of inerem., 585, Il, 
3 


Caps for céperd, 240, 4. 

Caput, decl., 58. 

Carbasus, gend., 53, 15 plur., 142. 

Carcer, carceres, 132. 

Cardinals, 172; 174; decl, 175 ff. 

Carmen, decl., 60. 

Caró, decl., 64, N. 1. 

Carus w. dat., p. 205, foot-note T; w 
abl., p. 226, foot-note 1. 

Casrs, ErymoLoey or, 45 ff. Cases 
alike, 46, 2. Case suffixes, 46, 1; 
in Decl. IIL, 57; 67. Case end- 
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ings, 47, N. 3; in Decl. I., 48; Decl. 
II., 51, 2, 3); Decl. IIL., 67; for z- 
stems, 062, L5^9* Doel. IV., 116; 
Decl. V., 1203, pronouns, 184, 1. 
Irregular case endings, Decl. I., 49; 
Dee IL. 892^ Decl. III, 07, N.; 
Decl; IVA 1174 Decl. V., 12%; 

Aasks, Syntax or, 362 ff. General 
view, 365. Nominat., 368. Vocat., 
9869. Accusat., 370 ff. Dat., 382 ff. 
Gen., 393 ff. Abl., 411 ff. Cases 
w. preps., 432 ff. 

Castrum, castra, 132. 

Catalectic, 603, notes 3 and 5. 

Causd, p. 221, foot-note 2. 

Causal adverbs, 305, N. 2, 4); con- 
junctions, 310, 5; 311, 7; 554, V. ; 
555, VII. Causal clauses, 516 ; 517 ; 
w. quod, etc., 0105 w. cum and qui, 
517. 

Cause, gen. of, 399, I1I., 2; abl.; 413; 
416. Cause expressed by particip., 
549, 1. 

Caved, constr., 885, 1l. Cavé w. sub]. 
for imperat., 489, 2) ; w. ne omitted, 
499, 9. in cavé, 581, IV., 3. 

-ce, appended, 186, 1 and 2. 

Cecidi, quant. of pen., 591, 1. 

Cedo, 0 in, 581 iL. 1. 

Celeber, celer, decl., 153, N. 1. 

Clo, constr., 374, 2. 

Celtiber, decl., 51, 4, 3); 
inerem., 585, III., 3. 

-cen, compds. in, 341, 1. 

Censeó, constr., p. 274, foot-note 1. 

-Ceps, genit. plur. of adjs. in, 158, 2, 
8); compds, in, 342, 1. 

-cer, suffix, p. 155, foot-note 1. 

Ceres, és in, 581, VL, 1. 

Certó w. dat., p. 201, foot-note 1. 

Certus w. gen., p. 210, foot- note 3. 

Veter, céterus, defective, 159, Il.; 
meaning, 440, N. 2. 

Céterum, 310, 3; 554, TIL, 2. 

Ch, sound, 7, N. ; 18, I., 2. 

Changes in consonants, 30 ff. 

Characteristic, stem-characteristic, 
nouns, 46, 3; verbs, 201. Gen. of 
characteristic, 396, V. ; abl., 419, II. ; 
419, 2. 

Chiasmus, 562; 636, V., 4. 

Chief caesura, p. 357, foot-note 1. 

. Choliambus, 622, 4. 

Choosing, verbs of, w. two accs., 373; 
w. two dats., 390, N. 1, 2). 

Choree, p. 350, foot-note 2. 

Choriambus, 597, N. 1. 

-Cida, compds. in, 341, 1. 

Cilix, w. short inerem., p. 343, foot- 
note 2. 


quant. of 
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Cingó, constr., 377. 

-cino, suffix, p. 156, foot-note 8. 

-cinus, adjs. in, 330, 1. 

-Cid, nouns in, 321, N. 

Circá, p. 149, foot-note 2; w. acc., 
433; 488, l.; of ger., p. 315, foot- 
note 5. 

Circiter w. acc., 433; 433, I. 

Circum, p. 149, foot-note 2; in 
compds., 344, 5; compds. w. acc., 
9723 w. two accs., 376; w. dat., 
980, 2. Circum w. ucc., 433; 
433, I. 

Circumdé, circumfundd, constr., p. 
198, foot-note 1. 

Circumlocutions w. rés, genus, modus, 
ratio, 686, III., 10. : 

Cis w. acc., 433 ; 433, I. ; ¢ in, 579, 8. 

Citerior, compar., 166. 

Cities, plur. in names of, 131, N. 

Cito, o in, 581, IL, 1. 

Citra, p. 149, foot-note 25 w. acc., 
433 ; 433, I. 

Citum, 4 in, 590, 1. 

Civis, decl., 62, IV. 

Clam w. ace. or abl., 437, 3. 

Clans, Roman, how designated, 381, 
BUE 

Classical period, 640, IT. 

Classification of letters, 3; verbs, 
257 ff. 

Classis, decl., 62, IV. 

Claudus, not compared, 169, 4. 

CLAusEs, 348, N. 1; as nouns, gend., 
49, N. Prin. and sub. clauses, 348, 
N.2. Clause as object, 371, IV. ; as 
abl., abs., 431, N. 1; as anteced., 
445, 7. Object clauses of purp., 
498. Subst. clauses of purp., 499, 
3; ofresult, 501. Restrictive clauses 
w. quod, 503,.1., N. 1. Conditional 
clauses, 513 ; concess., 514 ff. ; temp., 
518 ff.; principal, in indir. disc., 
593; subord., 524. Indirect clauses, 
528 ff. Substantive clauses, 532 ff. ; 
540. Relat. clauses su plied by 
particip., 549, 4. Prin. clauses sup- 
plied by particip., 549, 5. Arrang. 
of clauses, 570 ff. 

Ctévis, decl., 62, III. 

C liens, decl., 64. 

Climax, 637, VI. 

Close vowels, 3, I., 3. 

Clothing, constr. w. verbs of, 377. 

-€O, suffix, 320, II. 

Cognate acc., 371, I. and II. 

Cognomen, 649. 

Cógó, constr., 380, N.5 p. 274, foot 
note 2. 

Coins, Roman, 646. 
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-cola, compds. in, 341, 1. 

Collecting, constr. w. verbs of, 380, N. 

Collective nouns, 39, 2, 1); w. plur. 
verb, 461, 1. 

Collis, decl., 62, IV. 

Collocé, constr., 380, N. 

Colus, gend., 583, 1; 118; decl., 119, 2. 

Com in compds., 344, 5; w. dat., 386. 

Coming together, constr. w. verbs of, 
380, N. 

Comitium, comitia, 132. 

Command, dat. w. verbs signifying to, 
385, I. ; infin. after, 535, II. Subj. 
of command, 483 ff. 

Commiserescit, commiseretur, constr., 
410, IV., N. 1. 

Common nouns, 39, 9. Common quan- 
tity, 16, III. ; 575. 

Comminis w. gen., p. 205, foot-note 3. 

Commito, constr., 422, N. 2. 

CoMPARATIVE conjunes., 311, 25 555, 
II. Comparat. degree, 160; decl., 
154; wanting, 167 ; formed by ma- 
gis, 170. Comparat. w. gen., 397, 
3; w. abl, 417; w. quam, 417, 1. 
Use, 444. Comparat. w. quam and 
subj., 503, IL, 3. O in increm. of 
comparat., 585, IL, 1. 

Comparative view of conjugations, 
213 ff. 

Comparison Of adjs., 160 ff.; modes 
of, 161; terminational, 162 ; irreg., 
163; defect., 166; adverbial, 170; 
of adverbs, 306. Use of compar., 
444. Dat. w. verbs of eomparison, 
385, 4, 3). 

Compes, decl., p. 36, foot-note 4. 

Comptes, constr., 410, V., 1; p. 225, 
foot-note 3. 

Complex sentences, 348; elements, 
357, 2; subject, 359 ; Lone 361. 

Complures, decl., 154, N. 1. 

Compos w. gon., p. 210, foot-note 3; 
-08 in, 581, VIL, 1; quant. of in- 
erem., 585, IL, 3. 

Composition of words, 340 ff. 

Compounp Worps, 313, N. 2; pro- 
nunciation, 8, 35 p. 8, foot-note 1; 
18, 2. Compd. nouns, decl., 125 ff. 
Compd. interrog., 188, 3; nouns, 
841; 343; adjs., 342; 843; verbs, 
221; 844. Compd. sentences, 349. 
Compds. of preps. w. acc., 8725 w. 
two aces., 3763 w. dat., 386. Quant. 
in compds., 594. Compd. verse, 601, 
N, 2. 

Computation of moncy, 647. 

-Concealing, verbs of, w. two aces., 374. 

Concession expressed by  particip., 

549. 2, i 
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ConceEssIvE conjunctions, 311, 4; 555, 
IV.; concess. subj. of desire, 484, 
III. Concess. clauses, 514 ff. ; posi- 
tion of, 572, IL, N. 

cd constr. w. verbs of, 410, 

Condico w. gen., 409, N. 8. 

Condition expressed by imperat., 487, 
3; by particip., 549, 2. 

CowprTIONAL conjunes., 311, 3; 555, 
III. Cond. sentences, 506 fF. ; first 
form, 508; sec. form, 509; third 
form, 510; combined forms, 511; 


512. Condit. clauses w. dum, ete., 
513. Condit. sentences in indir. 
disc., 527. Position of condit. 


clauses, 572, IL, N. 
Confido w. abl., 425, 1, 1), N. 
Conitor, constr., p. 202, foot-note 1. 
Cow3uGATION, 201 ff.; of sum, 204. 
First conj., 205 ff. ; 293 ff. ; 257 ff. ; 
second, 207 1f.; 225 ff. ; 261 ff. ; 
e, in imperat., 581, IV.,8 ; third, 209 
ft. ; 997 ff. ; 269 fh; fourth, 211 ff. ; 
229 ff.; 284 ff.; % in pres. indic., 
581, VIil., 3; verbs in 26 of Conj. 
LiL eer Periphrastic, 233 ft 
Peeuliarities, 235 ff. Comparative 
view, 218.  Irreg. verbs, 289 ff.; 
defect., 297 ff. ; impers., 298 ff, In- 
crem. of conj., 583 ; 584 ; quant., 586. 
Conjunetions, 309 ; coord. 554; sub- 
ord., 555. Conj. omitted, 554, L., 6. 
Place of conj. in sentence, 569, III. 
Conor, constr., 498, IL., N. 1. 
Conscius w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3; 
p. 815, foot-note 2; other constrs., 
400. Cénscius mihi sum w. infin., 
535, I., 3. 
Consecutive conjs., 311, 6; 555, VI. 
Consequor, constr., p. 94. foot-note 2. 
Consimilis w. gen., p. 205, foot-note 3. 
Consonant nouns, 55 ff. Consonant 
stems, 57 ff. Consonant verbs, 209. 
Consonants, 3, II. ; double, 3, N. 2; 
sounds of, 7; 13; 15, 2; phonetie 
changes in, 30 1f. ; interchanged w. 
vowels, 28 ; 29; assimilated, 33 ; 345 
dissimilated, 35 ; omitted, 36. 
Consors w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 8. 
Constitué, constr., 498, I., N.; p. 274, 
foot-note 1. 
Consté w. abl., p. 226, foot-note 1. 
Consul, decl., 60. 
Consuld, constr., 374, 2; 385, 1. 
Consultus w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3. 
Contendo w. dat., p. 201, foot-note 1; 
w. infin., 498, IL, N. 1; w. subj., 
p. 274, foot-note 2. 
Contention, dat. w. verbs of, 385, 4, 8). 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 


Contentus w. abl., 420, 1, 4) ; 421, III. 

Continental pronunciation of Latin, 
15. 

Contingit, constr., p. 276, foot-note 2. 

Continuing, constr. w. verbs of, 533, 


T 

Contra, p. 149, foot-note 2; w. acc., 
433; 433, I, 

Contraction of vowels, 23; in conju- 
gation, 235. Quant. of syllables in 
contract., 576, I. 

Contrarius w. gen., p. 205, foot-note 8. 

Contró- in compds., 594, 8. 

Convenio, constr., 380, N. 

Convieting, constr. w. verbs of, 409, 
II. ; 410, II. 

Convocó, constr., 380, N. 

Coórdinate conjs., 309, 1; 554. 

Copia, copiae, 132. Copia est w. in- 
fin., 533, 3, N. 3. 

Copulative conjs., 310, 1; 554, I. 

Copulé w. dat., p. 201, foot-note 1. 

Cor, defective, 133, 5; o in, 579, 3. 

Coram, p. 149, foot-note 2; w. abl., 
434, 

Corni, decl., 116. 

Corénidés, à in, p. 345, foot-note 3. 

Corpus, decl., 61. 

Correlative pronouns, 191; adverbs, 
305. Correlat. compar. conjuncs., 
555, II., 1. Position of correlat. 
clauses, 572, II., N. 

Cos, defective, 133, 5. 

-cosus, adjs. in, 328. 

Cotidie, locat., 190, N. 

Countries, names of, gend., 42, II., 2 ; 
constr., 350, 8. 

Crédor, constr., 534, 1, N. 1, (2). 

Crimine, constr., 410, IL., 1. 

-crum, suffix, p. 155, foot-note 1; 
nouns in, 327. 

Cubitus, 648, IV., N. 

Cutcuimodi, 187, 4. 

Cijas, cajus, 185, N. 8. 

CRPLnnodi, cüjuscumquemodà, 187, 4, 


-cula, nouns in, 321; «in, 587, IL, 3. 

-culo, suffix, p. 156, foot-noie 8. 

-culum, suffix, p. 155, foot-note 1; 
nouns in, 321 ; 327 ; eu in, 587, IL., 3. 

-culus, nouns in, 321; adjs. in, 332; 
V in pen., 587, II., 3. 

Cum, prep., p. 149, foot-note 2; ap- 
pended, 184, 6; 187, 2; com in 
compds., 344, 5. Cum w. abl., 
434; 484, D; of accompaniment, 
419; of manner, 419, IIl.; after 
adem, 451, 5; w. pl. verb, 461, 4. 
Cum w. ger., p. 216, foot-note 1. 

Cum, quum, p. 75, foot-note 1; 305, 
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IV.; 311, 1 and 4; p. 151, foot- 
notes 1 and 4; 311, 7; w. perf. in- 
dic., 471, 5; w. plup. indie., 472, 2; 
introducing a condition, 507, 3; a 
concession, 515, III. ; 515, N. 4;a 
causal clause, 517; a temp. clause, 
521. Cum w. infinit., 524, 1, 2). 
Cum—tum, 554, I., 5. 

-cumque, p. 75, foot-note 3; 305, 
Vel. 


Cumulé, constr., p. 225, foot-note 8. 

Canetti w. part. gen., 397, 3, N. 4. 

-cundus, verbals in, 333. 

Cupidus w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3; 
p- 315, foot-note 2. 

Cupiéns w. dat. of possessor, 387, 

x 

Cup?ó, constr., p. 310, foot-note 1. 

Cüra est w. subj., p. 274, foot-note 3. 

Cüró, constr., p. 274, foot-note 2. 

-eus, adjs. in, 330; 333, 5. 

Cyclic dactyl, 598, 1, 3); anapaest, 
598, 1, 4). 

Cyclops, quant. of increm., 585, IL, 2. 


D 


D for ¢, 32, N.1. D changed to /, 32; 
assimilated to » or s, 34, 15; to ], 34 
2; dropped before s, 36, 2. D final 
dropped, 36, 5, 2). Quant. of final 
syllables in d, 579, 2 ; 580, II. 

d, -dà, nouns in, 322. 

cde 597, 1.; cyclic, 598, 1, 3). 
Effect of dactyls, 610, 2. 

Dactylic verse, 603, N. 1; 614 ff.; 
hexameter, 609 ff. 

Damma, gend., 48, 5. 

Danais, quant. of pen., p. 345, foot- 
note 1. 

Peper, constr. w. expressions of, 498, 


Daps, dapis, defective, 133, 3. 

Dare litterds, 385, 1, N. Dare ope- 
ram. W. subj., p. 274, foot-note 2. 
E in dedi, a in datum, 590, 1. 

Daring, constr. w. verbs of, 533, I., 1. 

Dates, Eng. and Lat., 644. 

Dative, Decl. I., 49, 4; Decl. III., 
58, 2; 66, 2; 67, N. 1; 68,5; Decl. 
IV 1A 1: cDgel: eee Bs By 

Dative, syntax of, 382 ff. Dat. for 
ace., 380, 4. Dat. in exclamations, 
381, N. 3, 3) ; w. verbs, 384 ff. ; w. 
compds., 886; of possessor, 387 ; of 
agent, 388. Ethical dat., 389. Two 
dats., 390. Dat. w. adjs., 391; 399 
L, 3, N. 1; 400, 1; w. nouns an 
adverbs, 392; w. refert and interest, 
408, 1.,3. Dat. of penalty, 410, IIT., 
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N. 1. Dat. of ger., 542, IL; ge- 
rundive, 544, 2. 3 
Dative sing. m 7, 581, L, 9," X in 

dat., Decl. IIL., 581, IV., 2. 

* Daughter,’ apparent oe of, 398, 
I N.9. Names of daughters, 649, 4. 

Day, Rom. division of, 645. 

Dé in compds. w. dat., 386; w. abl., 
434, N. 1. De w. abl, 434; 434, 
1.4 for pent, 997, IN. 9. wDaow. 
ger., p. 316, foot-note 1. 

Dea, decl., 49, 4. 

JDébeo w. pres. infin., 537, 1. 

Decay, phonetic, p. 12, foot-note 1. 

JDecernó, constr., 498, L, N.; p. 274, 
foot-note 1. 

Décipio, constr., p. 217, foot-note 5. 

Declarative sentence, 350; in indir. 
disc., 523, I. 

Declaring, constr. w. verbs of, 535, I. 

Dec tension, 46; first, 48; sec., 51; 
third, 55; fourth, 1163 sec. and 
fourth, 119; fitth, 120; compds., 
125, 4-0 ta Deel. TH... 581, IL, 9. 
-E in Decl. I. and V., 581, IV., 1. 
Increm. of decl., 582; 584; quant., 
585. 

Dédoceé, constr., 374, 2. 

Defective nouns, 122; 127, IT. ; 199 ff. ; 
adjs., 159, II. Def. compar., 166 ff. 
Def. verbs, 297. 

Degree, adverbs of, 305, N. 2, 3). 

Degrees of comparison, 160. 

Deinde, in series, 554, I., N. 2. 

Delect, constr., 385, 1I., N. 1. 

Deliberative subj., 484, V.  Delib. 
questions, 523, II., 1, N. 

Delos, decl., 54. 

Delphin, quant. of increm., 585, IV.,3. 

Demanding, constr. w. verbs of, 374. 

DEMONSTRATIVE pronouns, 186; use 
of, 450 ff.; 449, 1. Demon. roots, 
314, II. Demon. adverbs, 450, N. 4. 
Demon. w. infin., 538, 3. Position 

- of demon., 569, 1. Demon. redun- 
dant, 636, IIL., 7. 

Denarius, 646. 

Denique, in series, 554, I., N. 2. 

Denominatives, 335. 

Dental stems, Decl. IIL., 58. 

Dentals, 3, Il. ; 3, N. 1, L, 2. 

Dependent clauses, 348, N. 2. 
pend. questions, 528, 2, N. 

Deponent verbs, 195, 2; 931; 465, 2. 

Depriving, constr. w. verbs of, 414, I. 

Derivation, 321 ff. ; of nouns, 321 ff. ; 
adjs., 328 ff. ; verbs, 335 ff^ 

Derivatives, quant. in, 593. 

-des, nouns in, 322. 

Descent, names of, 322. 


De- 
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Descriptive genit., 396, V.; abl., 419, 
is, N. Descrip. imperf. in temp. 
clauses, 518, N. 1. 

Desideratives, 284, 2; 338. 

Désind, constr., p. 217, foot-note 5. 

Desire, subj. of, 488 ff. ; for imperat., 

, 4. 

Desiring, gen. w. adjs. of, 399, I., 1; 
. 915, foot-note 2; w. verbs of, 410, 
.,2. Subj. after verbs of, 498, I. ; 

infinit., 533, L, 15 585, II. 

JDesistó, constr., p. 217, foot-note 5. 
b WACO OC HI. N, DS) Ws 
at. or acc., p. 202, foot-note 1. 
Destitute of, constr. w. adjs. signify- 

ing, 414, III. 

Désum, synaeresis in, 608, TII., N. 1. 

Desuper w. acc., 487, 1. 

Deterior, comparison, 166. 

Déterius, comparison, 306, 3. 

Determinative compds., 943, I. 

Determining, constr. w. verbs of, 533, 
L,1 

Deterres, constr., p. 279, foot-note 2. 

Deus, decl., 51, 6. 

-dex, compds. in, 341, 1. 

Dexter, decl., 150, N. 1); dextra, 
constr., 425, 2. 

Di, dis, insep. prep., 308 ; in compds., 
344, 6; t in di, 594, 2. 

Diaeresis, 602, 2; 608, IV. 

Diana, iin, 577, L., 8, (4). 

Diastole, 608, V. 

Dice for dice, 238. 

Dicio, defective, 134. 

Dicolon, p. 352, foot-note 3. 

Dicor, constr., 534, 1, N. 1, (2). 

Dicté audiéns, 390, N. 8. 

-dicus, compds. in, 342, 1; compar., 
164. 

Didé, decl., 68. 

Diés, decl., 120; 192, 1; gend., 123; 
? in compds., 594, 7. 

Difference, abl. of, 417, 9; 493. 

Differing, dat. w. verbs of, 385, 2; 
385, 4, 2). 

Differd w. dat., p. 200, foot-note 2. 

Difficilis, compar., 163, 2; w. dat., p. 
205, foot-note 1; w. supine, 547, 1. - 

Dignor, constr., 421, N. 2. 

Dignus, constr., 421, III. ; 491, N. 8. 
Dignus qui w. subj., 503, i. 2. 
Dignus w. supine, 547, 1. 

Diiambus, 597, N. 1. 

Dimeter, 603, N. 2. 

Diminutive nouns, 321; adjs., 332; 
verbs, 339. 

Diphthongs, 4; sounds of, 6; 12; 15, 
1; wea es of, 23, N.; quant. 
of syllab. w. diphth., 576, L.; final 
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diphth. elided, 608, I.; shortened 
in hiatus, 608, ÍL, N. 3. 

Dipody, 597, N. 2. 

Direct object, 370 ff. Direct disc., 
522, 1; changed to indir., 530; in- 
dir. to direct, 531. 

Directing, constr. w. verbs of, 499, 2. 

Direction, how expressed, 384, 8, 1); 
385, 4, 1) ; 386, 3. 

Dirimo, di in, 594, 2, N. 1. 

Dis, quant. of inerem., 585, IV., 2. 

Dis, di, insep. prep., 308; in compds., 
944, 6. 

Disertus, di in, 594, 2, N. 1. 

Disjunctive conjunctions, 310, 2; 554, 
IL. Disjunct. questions, 353. 

Dispar, constr., p. 205, foot-notes 1 
and 3. 

Displeasing, verbs of, w. dat., 385, I. 

Dispondee, 597, N. 1. 

Dissenting, verbs of, w. dat., 385, 2. 

Dissentio, dissided, w. dat., p. 200, 
foot-note 2. 

Dissimilation of vowels, 26; conso- 
nants, 35. 

Dissimilis, compar., 163, 2; constr., 

. 205, foot-notes 1, 2, and 3. 

Dissyllabie pertects and  supines, 
quant. of pen., 590. 

Distance, abl. of, 379, 2; 498, N. 9. 

Distich, 606, N. ; elegiac, 615. 

JDisto w. dat., p. 200, foot-note 2. 

Distributives, 172, 3; 174; decl., 179. 

Ditrochee, 597, N. 1. 

Dia, 304, I., 1; compar., 306, 4. 

Dius, V in, 577, 1., 8, (2). 

Diüturnus, superl. wanting, 168, 3. 

Diversus, compar., 107, 2; w. dat., p. 
205, foot-note 1. 

Dives, compar., 165, N. 2. 

-do, nouns in, 327, 4, N. ; decl., 60, 4. 

Dé w. two dats., 390, N. 1, 2). See 
also Dare. Quant. of inerem. of dd, 
586, I. 

Doced, constr., 374, 2. 

Dole6 w. ace., 371, Hr, N. 1; w. abl., 
. 221, foot-note 2; w. infin., p. 310, 
oot-note 2. 

Domus, gend., 118; decl, 119, 1; 

constr., 380, 2, 1) ; 412, IL., 1; 425, 2. 

Donec, 311, 1; in temp. clauses, 519. 

~ Dóno, constr., p. 198, foot-note 1; w. 
two dats., 390, N. 1, 2). 

Double consonants, 3, N. 2. Double 
constr. w. verbs, 384, 9. Double 
questions, 353. 

Dropping of vowels, 27; consonauts, 
36 


Dry measure, Rom., 648, II. 
Dt changed to. st, ss, or s, 35, 3. 
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Dual number, p. 68, foot-note 1. 

Dubité, constr., 505, I. 

Dice for dice, 938. 

Dicé w. two dats., 390, N. 1, 2. 

Duim for dem, 240, 3. 

Dum, p. 145, foot-note 1; 311, 1 and 3; 
555, L, 15; w. 3e indie., 467, 4; 
w. subj. in conditions, 518, I. Dum 
in temp. clauses, 519; in indir. 
clauses, 529, II., N. 9. 

Dummodo, 311, 3; w. subj. in con. 
ditions, 513, L 

Duo, decl., 175 ; o in, 581, IL, 1. 

Duration of time, 379. 

-dus, adjs. in, 333. 

Dv changed to 0, o, or d, 82, N. 2. 


E 


E, e, sound, 5; 10 ff. Z final short- 
ened, 21, 2,3). Nouns in e, Decl. 
I.,50 ; ine, Decl. III, 68 ; 65,2 ; 70. 
-E, gend. of nouns in, Decl. III., 
lll. -# in abl, 62. -#'in plur. of 
Greek neuters, 68, 6. ^ E-noums, 
120. E-verbs, 207.  Z-stems, 120, 
l. -Z, -e, in adverbs, 304, is 3; 
304, IL, 2; 304, IIL, 1. -E, 3a, 
suffix, 820, II. # changed to 4, 344, 
4,N.1. Zorein &, 190,2; 577,1., 
2, (1); 585, IIL, 1. .E or e, final, 
580, T. ; 580, II, N. 2; 581, IV. ; 
in increm. of decl., 585; 585, III. ; 
conj., 586; 586, IL. .Z elided be- 

. fore consonant, 608, I., N. 2. 

E or ex, see ex. 

Ea, 304, 11., 3; 305, V. 

-€a in prop. names, ein, 577, 1., 5, N. 

Labus for eis = zis, p. 13, foot-note 2. 

Hadem, 304, II., 3; 805, V. 

Easy, dat. w. adjs. signifying, 391, I. 

Ecastor, interj., p. 152, foot-note 4. 

Ecce, 819, 1; with demonstratives, - 
186, 3; with dat. in exclamations, 
381, N. 8, 3). 

Ecquis, 188, 3. 
note 1. 

Ecthlipsis, 608, T., N. 4. 

Edim for edam, 940, 3. 

-edo, nouns in, 325; 2 in, 587, I., 2. 

Edoceé, constr., 874, 2. 

Ee in synaeresis, 608, III., N. 1. 

Effect, acc. of, 871, I., 2, 2). 

Lificio, constr., p. 274, foot-note 2; 
DOLLILj T. 

Effigies, decl., 122, 2. 

Effort, subj. w. verbs of, 498, II. 

Egénus, compared, 164, 1; w. gen., 
p. 210, foot-note 3; p. 219, foot- 
note 4. 


Eequid, p. 180, foot- 
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Ego, constr., 410,.V.,1. | : 

vids decl, 184. in mihi, 581, I., 2. 
O in ego, 581, II., 1. 

Ehem, interj., 312, 1. 

ELheu, interj., 812, 35 w. acc., 881, N. 
asd, OTT, I» 9, (8). 

Ehe, ehodum, 312, 5; o in, 581, II., 1. 

Fi, iaterj., 812, 8; w. dat., 881, N. 8, 
3). 

Bros as diphthong, 6, 1; 
19.1: 2064200... 190, 2*3: Orie, 
2, (1); 585, IIL, 1. £2 in synae- 
resis, 608, III., N. 1. 

-eis, e in, 587, L., 3. 

-eius, @ in, 577, I., 2, (2). 

Hja, 312, 2 and 6; a in, 581, IIL, 3. 

Lijusmodi, 186, 4, N. 

-ela, e in, 587, I., 4. 

Elegiae Distich, 615. 

Elements of sentences, 356 ff. 

-elis, 2 in, 587, L., 4. 

Elision, 608, I. 

-ella, nouns in, 321, 4. 

E llam tor én éllam, 186, 3. 

Ellipsis, 636, I. 

-ellum, nouns in, 321, 4. 

Ellum for én illum, 186, 8. 

-ellus in nouns, 321, 4; adjs., 332, 

QN. 1. 

Lluviés, defective, 122, 8. 

-em in acc., 62. 

Emotion, constr. w. verbs of, 371, III. ; 
410, V., 2; 535, III. 

Emphasis in arrang. of words, 561. 

Emphatic forms of pronouns, 184, 3 ; 
185, N. 2.  Emphatie adverbial 

phrases, 305, N. 4. 

En, 319, 1; w. demonstratives, 186, 
8; in exclamations, 381, N. 8, 3). 
^en, suffix, 320, II. ; nouns in, 327. 
Quant. of increm. of nouns in -é, 
585, III., 2. 
-ena, e in, 587, I., 5. 

Enallage, 636, I 

Enclities, accent, 18, 2, 1); quant., 
079. E, 1, 

End, dat. of, 384, 1, 3). 
tence emphatic, 561, II. 

Endeavoring, constr. w. verbs of, 498, 
EN. T. 

Ending, constr. w. verbs of, 533, L., 1. 

Endings of genitive, 47; of cases, 
Deel. L, 48; 49; Decl. IL, 51, 2, 
3); 52; Decl IIL, 62, L, 9; 67; 
Decl. IV., 116; 117; Decl. V., 120; 
121; in. compar., 162; conj., 218- 
216. 

Endo, o in, 581, IL., 1. 

English pronunciation of Latin, 9 ff. 

-eni, e in, 587, I., 8. 


End of sen- 
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Enim, 810, 6; 554, V., 35; position, 
- 569, TII. 

Enitor, constr., p. 274, foot-note 2. 

Enneasyllabic verse, 619, 1. 

-ensis, adjs. in, 330; 331. 

-ent, suffix, 320, II. 

-entia, -entio, suffixes, p. 155, foot- 
note 9. 

-entior, -entissimus, in compar., 
164. 

-ento, suffix, p. 155, foot-note 9. 

Enumerative asyndeton, p. 370, foot- 
note 1. 

-enus, e in, 587, L., 5. 

E, ire, w. sup. iun -um, 546, 25 iri w. 
do.,546,3. in ibam, ibo, etc., 586, 
III, 4. . Zin zum, 590, 1. 

Eo, adverb, 304, IL, 8, N.; 305, IL ; 
554, IV., 1; w. gen., p. 209, foot- 
note 3. 

Eodem, 305, Il. 

Epenthesis, 635, 4. 

Ephesus, decl., 51, 8. 

Epicene nouns, 43, 3. 

Epiphora, 636, III., 4. 

Epitome, decl., 50. . 

Epizeuxis, 636, III., 5. 

-eps, decl. of nouns in, 88. . 

Ro epulae, 148, 3. 
quester, decl., 158, N. 1. 

Equivalents, metrical, 598. 

-er, nouns in, gend., 53; 99; 105; 
decl., 51, 4; 60, 3; adjs. in, decl., 
62, IV., N. 1; 150, N.; 153, N. 2; 
compar., 163, 1. Quant. of increm. 
of nouns in -e, 585, III., 4. 

-ere for érunt, 236. 

-Ergà, p. 149, foot-note 2; w. ace., 
433; 438, I. ; after adjs., 391, IL., 1; 
for gen., 396, III; N. b 

Hrgo, 310, 4; p. 151, foot-note 1; w. 
gen., 398, 5. 

-erunt for -erunt, 236, N.; 586, II., 4. 

Es attached to preceding word, 27, N. : 
ein, 579,8; in compds., 581, VI., 2. 

-es, -es, suflixes, 320, II. Nouns in 
-2s, 897; decl, 65, 1; 80; 120; 
quant. of increm., 585, IIL, 4; 

end., 99; 104; 105; 109; 120. 

ecl. of nouns in -es, 81; gend., 
99; 104. X Es or -és final, 580, IIL. ; 
581, VI. A in voc. of Greek nouns 
in -és, p. 341, foot-note 1. 

-esimus, é in, 587, III., 3. 

Esse omitted, 534, N. 

Essential elements of sentences, 357, 1. 

-essO, -essim, in fut. perf. and 
perf. subj., 240, 4. 

-esso, verbs in, 336, N. 2. 

Est drops initial, 27, N. Est ut, 498, 
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IL, N. 2. Es, impers., constr., p. 
276, foot-note 2. Est at end of line, 
618, N. 8. 

-ester, -estris, adjs. in, 330, 1. 

Ht, 310, 1; 554, T. ; meaning as, 451, 
5; than, 459, 2. | Et—et, et—que, 

we—et, neque (nec)—et, et—neque 
inem 904, L, 5. Zt in poetry, 
position, 569, IIL., N. Preps. re- 
eated w. e&—et, 636, LII., 6. 

-et in Plautus for -e¢, 580, III., N. 2. 

-eta, e in, 587, I., 7. 

-etàs, e in, 587, IL, 4. 

Etenim, 310, 5; 554, V., 9. 

Ethical dat., 389. 

Etiam, 310, 1; 554, L, 2, 4, and 5. 

Litiamsi, ets), 311, 4; in concessions, 
515,11. ZXsi = yet, etc., 515, N. 9. 

-etum, nouns in, 323; 2 in, 587, I., 7. 

-etus, 2 in, 587, L., 7. 

Etymology, 37-344. Figures of ety- 
mol., 634, N. ; 635. 

Eu, sound, 6,1; 12. 

Huge, interj., 312, 2 and 6. 

Euhoe, interj., 312, 2. 

Euphemism, 637, xT; 4, 

Euphony in arrang. of words, 561._ 

-eus, adjs. in, 329; -eus, 331. - Eus 
_in prop. nouns, e in, 577, 5, N. 

JEvenat, constr., p. 276, foot-note 2. 

Evoe, interj., 312, 2. 

Hx, e, in compds., 844, 5; w. dat., 
886, 2; w. abl, 434, N. 1. Zr w. 
abl. for part. gen., 397, N. 3. Hx, 
é, W. abl., 434; 434, I.  £ ev, 434, 
N. 2. Ex, 2, w. ger., p. 316, foot- 
note 1. 

-ex, -ex, decl. of nouns in, 92; 93. 
Compds. in -ez, 341, 1. 

Exadversum, exadversus, w. acc., 433. 

Hxanimus, exanimis, 159, TII. 

Sirens constr. w. verbs of, 422, 

2. 


Exclamatory sentences, 355; acc. in, 
881; voc., nom., dat. in, 381, N. 3; 
infin. in, 539, III. 

Existims, constr., 534, 1, N. 1, (2). 

JExonero, constr., p. 219, foot-note 1. 

Hxos, -os in, 581, VII, 1. 

Hxpedio, constr., p. 219, foot-note 1. 

JEwpers w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3. 

Explieative asyndeton, p. 370, foot- 
note 1. 

Exposcd w. two accs., 374, 2. 

JExsequiàs, acc. of limit, 380, 2, 3). 

JExsolvó, constr., p. 219, foot-note 1. 

JExsors w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3. 

Extemplo, 304, 11., 1, N. 

Extent of space, acc. of, 379. 

External object, 371, I., 1. 
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Exterus, compar., 163, 3. 

Extra, p. 149, foot-note 2; w. acc., 
433; 433, I. 

Lxtremus, meaning, 440, N. 2. 

Lxud, constr., 377 ; p. 198, foot-note 
1; p. 219, foot-note 1. 


F 


Fac for face, 938. Fac ne w. subj. in 
prohibitions, 489, 2). A in fac, 
579, 8. 

Facies, decl., 122, 2. 

Facilis, compar., 163, 2; w. dat., p. 
205, foot-note 1; w. supine, 547, 1. 

Facio, accent of compds., 18, 2, 2). 
Facio omitted, 368, 3, N.1.  Facéó 
w. dat., 385, 3; w. pred. gen., 403 ; 
w. abl, 415, IIL, N. 1. Facid ut, 
498, IL, N. 2. Fació w. subj., p. 
214, foot-note 2; 499, 2; 501, II., 1. 
E before / in compds., 594, 6. 

-facto, verbs in, 344, 3. 

Facultas, facultátes, 132. 

Falsus, compar., 167, 2. 

Fama fert w. infin., 535, L., 3. 

J'ames, abl. fame, 137, 9. 

Familia, genitive, 49, 1. 
constr., 415, IL., N. 

Far, decl., 63, 2, N. ; 188, N. 

Fas, defect., 134; w. supine, 547, 1. 

Fastidiosus w. gen., p. 210, foot- 
note 3, 

Faux, decl., p. 38, foot-note 4. 

Favorite vowel, 24. 

Fax, quant. of increm., 585, I., 4, (3). 

Fax6, faxim, for fecero, fecerim, 240, 4 

Fearing, constr. w. verbs of, 498, Til. 

Febris, decl., 62, III. 

Feeling, constr. w. verbs of, 371, III. ; 
410, V., 2; 535, III. 

Feet in versification, 597. 

Fel, defective, 133, 4, N. 

Felir, decl., 156. 

Feminine, 42,1I. Fem.cacsura,611, N. 

Fer for fere, 238 ; ein, 579, 8. 

-fer, compds. in, 342, 1; decl., 51, 4, 
2); adjs. in, 150, 3), N. 

Fere, ferme, & in, 581, IV., 4. 

Feré and compds., increm. of, 586, 1. 

Feror, constr., 584, 1, N. 1, (2). 

Fertilis w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3. 

Ferus, not compared, 169, 4. 

Festivals, plur. in names of, explained, 
181, N.; plur. in -à/Za, decl., 136, 3. 

-fex, compds. in, 341, 1. 

-fico, verbs in, 344, 3. 

-ficus, adjs. in, 342, 1; compar., 164. 

Fidelis w. dat., p. 205, foot-note 1. 

Fidi, 4 in, 590, 1. 


Familia, 
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Fidé w. abl., 495, 1, 1), N. 

Fifth decl., 120 ff. ; 2 final in, 581, IV..,1. 

Ficurres of prosody, 608. Fig. of 
specch, 634 ff.; of etymology, 634, 

.; 685; of syntax, 634, N.; 636; 
of rhetoric, 634, N.; 637. 

Filia, decl., 49, 4. 

Fix w. short increm., p. 248, foot- 
note 2. 

Filing, constr. w. verbs of, p. 225, 
foot-note 3. 

Fina conjunctions, 311, 5; 555, V. 
Final vowels and syllables, quant’ 
of, 580; 581. Fin. syl. of verse, 605. 
Fin. syl. elided, 608, I. Fin. long 
vowel or diphthong shortened in 
hiatus, 608, II., N. 3. 

"unis, decl., 62, IV. ; singular and 
plur., 132, 

Finite verb, 199, N. 

Finitimus, constr., p. 205, foot-notes 
1 and 3. 

Fo w. two dats., 390, N. 1, 1)3 w. 
abl. 415, Ill, N. 1. Fit, constr., 
p. 276, foot-note 2. 7 or 4 in fàó, 
971, 1., 8, (1). E before fin compds., 
594, 6 


First decl., 48 ff. ; «final in, 581, IV., 1. 
First conjugat., 205 ft. ; 223 1f. ; 257 ff. 

Flagstó w. two aces., 874, 2. 

Flocci, constr., p. 218, foot-note 3. 

Ftés, decl., 61. 

E LN constr. w. verbs of, 501, 

d. 

Foot, cacsura of, p. 357, foot-note 1. 
Roman foot, 648, IV. 

‘For,’ how translated, 384, 3. 

Fords, 304, I., 1. 

Fore ut, 587, 3. 

Foreign words indecl., 128, 2. 

Forgetting, constr. w. verbs of, 407. 

Foris, à in, 581, VIII., 1. 
Formation of stems of verbs, 249 ff. ; 
of words, 318 ff. ; of nouns, 321 ff. 
Forniz w. short increm., p. 343, foot- 
note 2. 

Fors, defective, 134. 

Forsitan, 304, TG N. 2; w. subj., p. 
267, foot-note 1. 

Fortuitus, i in, p. 345, foot-note 2. 

JFortüna, fortunae, 132. 

Fourth decl., 116 f Fourth conjugat. , 
211 ff. ; 299 ff. ; 284 ff. 

Fractions, 174, 1. 

Fraudo, constr., p. 219, foot-note 1. 

Fraus, decl., p. 38, foot-note 4. 

Free from, constr. w. adjs. signify- 
ing, 414, III. 

Frénum, pl. freni, frena, 148, 2. 

Frequentatives, 336. 
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Frétus w. abl., 425, 1, 1), N. 

Fricatives, 3, IL, 4. 

Friendly, constr. w. adjs. signifying, 
391, I. and II. 

Früctus, decl., 116. 

Frigi, indeclin., 159, I. ; compar., 
165, N. 9. 

Fruor, constr., 491, I. ; 421, N. 4; 
gerundive of, 544, 2, N. 5. 

Frax, defective, 133, 3; quant. of 
increm., 535, V., 9. 

Fuam for sim, 204, 2. 

Fulness, adjs. of, w. gen., 399, I., 3. 

Fungor, constr., 421, I. ; 421, N. 4; 
gerundive of, 544, 2, N. 5. 

Fur, quant. of inerem., 585, V., 2. 

Furnishing, constr. w. verbs of, p. 
225, foot-note 3. 

Future, 197; 222. Fut. indic., 470; 
for imperat., 487, 4. Fut. in condit., 
511, 1, N. 1; in temp. clauses, p. 
293, foot-note 2. Fut. in subj., 
479; 481; 496. Fut. imperat., 487, 
2. Fut. infin., 537 ; periphrast., 
537,9. Fut. particip., 550. 

Forure Prerrecr, 197, II. ; 222, II. ; 
473; in subj., 496; in indir. disc, 


595,9; in infinit, 537,8, N. 2. -/s 
in fut. perf., 581, VIII, 5. 
Futürum esse ut, 587, 3. — Futàmum 


sit, esset, ut, p. 272, foot-note 2. 


G 


G formed from C, 2, 2; sound, 7 ; 18; 
changed to c, 33, 1; assimilated to 
m, 34, 8; dropped, 36, 3. 

Gaudeo, constr., p. 221, foot-note 2; 
p. 310, foot-note 2. 

Gavisus, ? in, 586, IIL., 2. 

Gemó w. acc., 871, IIL, N. 

Gems, gend. of names of, 53, 1. 

Gender, 41 ff. ; Decl. L., 48; Decl. II, 
53; Deel. IIL, 99-115; Decl. IV., 
118. Decl. V., 193; general table, 
124. 

Gener, decl., 51, 4, 3). 

General relatives, p. 75, foot-note 3. 
Gen. rel. adverbs, 305, N. 1. Gen. 
subject, 460, 1, N. 2. Gen. truths, 
467, II. ; in conditions, 508, 5; 511, 
1. Gen. negat., 553, 1 and 2. 

Genere, constr., 415, IL, N. 

GENITIVE, endings of, 47; Decl. L, ds 
for ae, wm for drum, 49; Decl. IL, 
i for a, 51,5; am for drum, 52, 3 5 
ón for drum, 94, N. 1; Deel. III. 
um or tum, p. 36, foot-notes 3 and 
4; p. 88, foot-note 2; p. 40, foot- 
note 3; gos, gs, 68, 25 ón, 68, 4; 
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Decl. IV., wis, uos, for às, 117; 
Decl. V., i, &, és, for &?, 121. Gen. 
in adjs., 158, 2. -Us in gen., 581, 
In, & 


GENITIVE, syntax, 393 ff.; how ren- 
dered, 393, N. Gen. w. possessives, 
963, 4, 1); w. nouns, 395; varie- 
ties, 396 ; in special constructions, 
898; 406 ff. ; w. adjs., 391, IL, 4; 
899; w. verbs, 401 ff. Pred. gen., 
401 ff.; of price, 404; 405. Acc. 
and gen., 409. Gen. w. adverbs, 
897, 4. Gen. of ger., 542, l. Posi- 
tion of gen. w. adj., 565, 2; between 
prep. and case, 569, 1I., 3. 

Genitus w. abl., 415, II. 

Id Roman, how designated, 331, 

xs 

Gentile nouns, 331, N. 1. 

Genus, circumlocutions w,, 636, IIL, 
10. 

-ger, compds. in, 342, 1; decl., 51, 
4, 2); adjs., 150, N. 

(GERUND, 200, Il. ; endings, 248. Ger- 
und in sequence of tenses, 495, IV. 
Syntax of gerund, 541; 542. Ger. 
w. pass. meaning, 541, N. Cases 
of ger., 542. Ger. w. gen., mei, 
ete., 542, L, N. 1; denoting pur- 
pose, 542, I., N. 25 542, Iil., N. 2. 

GERUNDIVE, 200, IV. ; syntax, 543. 
Gerund. constr., 543, N. ; 544; de- 
noting purpose, 544, 2, N. 2; w. 
oflicial names, 544, 2, N. 3; after 
comparat., 544, 2, N. 4. 

Qignó w. genui, NES, 592, 2. 

Giving, verbs of, w. two dats., 390, 
N. 1, 2). 

Glaciés, decl., 122, 3. 

Glis, decl., p. 38, foot-note 4; quant. 
of increm., 585, IV., 2. 

Glyeonie verse, 604, N. 1; 628, III. 
and VII. ; 631, IV.-VI. 

Gn lengthens preceding vowel, 16, N. 2. 

Gnàrus w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3; 
p. 315, foot-note 2. 

Gnomic perfect, 471, 5. 

-£O, decl. of nouns in, 60, 4. 
oing, verbs of, w. two dats., 390, N. 


113. 
Golden age, 640, II., 1. 
Gracilis, compar., 163, 2. 
Gratia, grátiae, 132. 
Gratis, à in, 581, VIII., 1. 
Gratuitus, 2 in, p. 345, foot-note 2. 
Grátus w. dat., p. 205, foot-note 1. 
Graviter ferd, constr., p. 310, foot- 
note 2. 
Greater lonie, 597, N. 1; Archilo- 


ehian, 628, X.; 616, N.; 619, N.; | 
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Asclepiadean, 628, V.; Sapphie, 
628, VII.; Alcaie, 628, IX. 

Gnrrk Nouns, Decl. I., 50; Decl. IL., 
94; Decl. IIT., 68. Long vowels in 
Greek nouns, 577, 5. J, $, in dat. 
and voe., 581, L, 2. -4 in voce, 
581, III., 2. -# in plur., 581, IV., 
l. -As in ace, 581, V., 2 -Zs in 
Greek words, 581, VL, 35 -0s, 581, 
VIL: 9* fs B8 X RC DD 
inerem. of nouns in «a and as, 585, 
1, 3... O in increm., 585, IL, 5: é 
in words in -en, 585, III., 2; in -6 
and-ér, 585, I11., 4. Quant. of in- 
erem. of words in -ar, 585, 1., 4, (3). 
J in increm., 585, IV., 3. 

Grimm’s law, 638, N. 2. 

Grüs, decl., 66, 2. 

Grips, decl., p. 38, foot-note 3. 

Guilt, adjs. of, w. genit., 399, L., 3. 

Gutturals, 3, IL. ; before 8, 30. Gut- 
tural stems, 59. 


H 


H changed to c, 33, 1, N. 1; following 
other consonants, does not lengthen 
preceding syllable, 576, 1, N. l1. 

Syllable before A short, 577. 

Habeo, meaning, p. 202, foot-note 3; 
w. two aocs., 373, 1, N. 1; w. perf. 
iere 388, 1, N. ; w. two dats., 390, 

"a ve^ 


ANI. 2 

Hac, 304, 1., 3; 305, V. 

Hadria, gend., 48, 5. 

Haec tor hae, p. 72, toot-note 7. 

Halitus, à in, p. 345, foot-note 2. 

D dn constr. w. verbs of, 501, 
l 


»3 

Haud, use, 552. 

Héja, interj., 312, 6; a in, 581, IL, 8. 
em, inter]. ,312, 1; w. dat.,381, N. 8,8. 

Hendiadys, 636, IIL., 2. 

Hépar, quant. of increm., 585, I., 4, 1. 

Hephthemimeral caesura, p. 396, foot- 
note 4. 

Hephthemimeris, 597, N. 2. 

Herés, quant. of increm., 585, III., 3. 

Heroic verse, 604, N. 2. 

Herós, decl., 68. 

VS eius 127 ; 135 ff. ; adjs., 159, 

Heterogeneous nouns, 127 ; 141 ff. 

Heu, interj., 312, 3; w. acc., 381, N.9. 
Heu in hiatus, 608, IL., 1. 

Heus, interj., 312, 5. 

Hexameter, 603, notes 2 and 6; 609 ff. 

Hiatus, 608, LI. 

Hiter, decl., 51, 4, 3) ; quant. of in 
crem., 585, ul., 3. 
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Hic, 186; 191; use, 450; 4 in, 579, 3. Ó 
in hoc, 579, 3. Hoe redundant, 636, 
IH. Y. 

Hic, 304, HI., 2; 305, L.; w. gen., p. 
209, foot-note 3. 

Hilarus, hilaris, 159, III. 

Hine, 305, 1I. 

Hindering, constr. w. verbs of, 505, II. 

Historieal tenses, 198; hist. present, 
467, MI.; in temp. clauses, 518, N. 
1; hist. perfect, 198, 1; 197, N. 1; 
471, Il. Hist. tenses in sequence, 
491 ff. Hist. infin., 536, 1. 

Hoc, 304, l., 3, N. 

Hodie, 190, N.; 804, 1L, 1; 2 in, p. 
841, foot-note 2; o in, 594, 10. 

Honestus w. supine, 547, 1. 

Horace, logaoedie verses in, 628; ver- 
sification, 630 ff. ; lyric metres, 631; 
index, 632. 
orreó w. ace., 871, IIl., N. 

Horsum, 305, 1I. 

Hortative subj., 484, II. 

Hortor, eonstr., p. 274, foot-note 1. 

Hortus, horti, 132. 

Hospitus. i in, p. 345, foot-note 2. 

Hostile, constr. w. adjs. signitying, 
891, 11., 1. 

Hostis, decl., 62. 

Hours, Roman, 645 ; 645, 2. 

H $, signification, 647, 3. 

Hue, 304, II., 3, N. ; 905, II. ; w. gen., 
p. 209, foot-note 3. 

Hujusmodi, 186, 4, N. 

Humilis, compar., 163, 2. 

Humus, gend., 53, 1; hwmi, locat., 
490, 9. 

bog aa apparent ellipsis of, 398, 
1, N. 2. 

Hydrops, quant. of increm., 585, 11., 2. 

Hypallage, 636, IV., 2. 

Hyperbaton, 636 V. 

Hyperbole, 637, Vi. 

Hypermetrical, 603, N. 8. 

Hy pothetical, see Conditional. 

Uysteron proteron, 636, V., 2. 


I 


i for J, p. 2, foot-note 1. 7, 2, sound, 
90, 10 ff. J final shortened, 21, 2, 
3). J interchanged with 7, 28; 
dropped, 36, 4. / for i; and ie, 
51, 5. Z-nouns, 55; 7-verbs, 911. 
Stems in £, 62 ff. ; origin of, p. 35, 
foot-note 3. Nouns in2, 71; vend., 
1H. -Zin abl., 62; for é, 191, 1; 
in adverbs, 304, 11., 2; 394, IIL., 1. 
Z, é, or Í final. 580, I. + 581, 1. ; in 


SUBJECTS, 


increments of decl., 585; 585, IV. 
conj., 586; 586 ui. 7 as conso- 
nant, 603, IIL, N. 2. | 

-ià, suffix, 320, lI. Nouns in -ia, 
825; -4a and 26s, 138. 

-la in prop. names, ? in, 577, 5, N. 

-iacus, adjs. in, 331 ; a in, 587, 11., 2. 

-iades, a in, 587, I1., 1. 

Iambie verse, 603, N. 1; 621 1f. ; stan- 
za, 631, XVI. 

Tambus, 597, 11. ; irrational, 598, 1, 2). 

-ianus, adjs. in, 331. 

-Abam tor -izbam, 240, 1. 

Z ber, decl., 51, 4, 8); quant. of increm., 
585, IIL, 3. 

Ibi, 304, 111., 2; 305, I. and IV.; à in, 
581, L, 2; quant. of ult. in compds., 
994, 9. 

-ibilis, quant. of antepen., 587, IV., 1. 

-ibo, -1bor, for -iam, -iur, 240, 2. 

Jbus, for eis—4is, p. 13, foot-note 2. 

-icius, adjs. in, 329. 

Ictus, 599; place in hexam., 612. 

-icus, adjs. in, 830; 331; compar., 
169, 8.. Jin zeus, 587, 11., 2. 

-Icus, adjs. in, 835, 5. 

Id agó w. subj., p. 274, foot-note 2, 
Jd redundant, 636, 111., 7. 

Jdcircó, 554, IV., 2. 

Idem, decl, 186, VI.; w. dat., 391, . 
N.1. Use of idem, 451. 

Ide, 554, 1V., 2. 

vi ode or -ides, in patrony mies, 587, 

PE 

Ides, 642, I., 3. 

-i d 6, i in, 587, L, 2. 

Jdóneus w. dat., p. 205, foot-note 1. 
Jdóneus qui w. subj., 508, 1I., 2. 

Jd'às, gend., 118. 

-idus, ; in, 587, IL, 2. 

-ie, suffix, 320, 1I. 

-iensis, adjs. in, 331. 

-ier for i in infinit., 240, 6. 

-ies, nouns in, 325, N. 1; 8273 -dés 
and -22,138. 

-iginti, quant. of antepen., 587, Ilf. 
3 


Igitur, 310, 4; 554, IV., 35 position, 
_ 569, ILL. 
Jgnàrus w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 8, 
_ p. 315, foot-note 2. 
agnis, decl., 62. 
lgnotus w. dat., p. 205 
-1g0, nouns in, 324, 
ki 587, L, 9. 
-ile, nouns in, 323; iin, 
Ilico, 304, IL, 1, N. ; o in, 
Ilion, decl., 54. 
-ilis, compar. of adjs. in, 163, 2; 168 
Ll in-mSep IL 


foot-note 1. 
N.; 327, 4, N. 


587, L., 4. 
581, 1., 1 
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ilis, adjs. in, 330; compar., 169, 3. 
T in ilis, 587, 1L, N. 1. 

illa, nouns in, 321, 4. 

[llac, 305, V. 

Illative conjs., 310, 4 ; 554, IV. 

lUe, 186; 191; use, 450; position, 
n LE Likud redundant, 636, 

7 


sacks 

Illic, decl., 186, 2. 

Illic, 304, l1I., 2; 305, I. 

Tiline, 305, LII. 

-illo, verbs in, 339. 

Jilo, es illuc, 304, II., 3, N. ; d£lie, 
305, II. 

Iildo, constr., p. 202, foot-note 1. 

-illus, -illum, nouns in, 221, 4; 
adjs., 332, N. 1. 

-im in acc., 62; for -am or -em in 
pres. subj., 240, 3. Adverbs in -im, 
P. 144, foot-note 3. 

Imbécillis, compar., 163, 2. 

Imber, decl., 62, N. 2; 65, 1, 2). 

Imbud, constr., p. 225, foot-note 3. 

immemor w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 
85 quant. of inerem., 585, IL., 3. 

-imOnia, nouns in, 325; ó in, 587, 
IIl., 4 

potiua nouns in, 324; 6 in, 587, 

., 4. 

Impedimentum, impedimenta, 132. 

Impetlé, constr., p. 274, foot-note 2. 

luPERATIVE, 196, III. Syntax, 487 ff. 
Imperat. in prohibitions, 488 ff. ; in 
T. dise., 523, IIl. Imperat. sen- 
tences, 354. Imperat. subj., 484, 
E E in imperat., Conj. Il., 581, 

23 Os 

IMPERFECT fen ee he le ea T. 
Imperf. indic., 468 ff.; subj., 480; 
in subj. of desire, 483, 2; in potent. 
subj., 485, N. 1; in seq. of tenses, 
493 ; 495, III. ; for future time, 496, 
I.; in condit., 507, Ill.; 510 ; 513, 
N. 1; in concess., 515, IL, 3; in 
temp. clauses, 518, N. 13; 518, 1; 
5:9, 2, N. 15 590, I1. ; 521, II. 

Imperitus w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3 ; 
p- 315, foot-note 2. 

Jmperó, constr., p. 274, foot-note 1; 
p- 310, foot-note 1. 

Impersonal verbs, 298 ff.; impers. 
pass., 195, II., 1; 534, 1. Clauses 
of result as subjects of impers. verbs, 
501, L, 1. 

Impertio, constr., p. 198, foot-note 1. 

Impetró, constr., p. 274, foot-note 2. 

Impleo, constr., 410, ¥., Din Qm 
oot-note 3. 

opts constr. w. verbs of, 374, 2, 

EA 
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Impos, os in, 581, VIL, 1; quant. of 
increm., 585, IL, 3. 

Impoténs w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3. 
Impridéns w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 
3; W. force of adverb, 443, N. 1. 

Impulse, subj. w. verbs of, 498, II. 
Imputing, two datives w. verbs of, 
390, N. 1, 2). 
mus, meaning, 440, N. 2. 
-in, suffix, 320, II. 
fu, 308; in compds., 544, 5 and 6; w. 
dat., 386. Jn w. acc. or abl., 435; 
435, N. 1; 435, L ; w. acc. after 
adjs., 391, IL, 1; for genit., 396, 
Ill., N. 1. Ja w. abl. for genit., 
397, 9, N. 8. dn w. ger., p. 315 
foot-note 5; p. 316, foot-note 1. / 
in tn, 579, 3. 
-Ina, nouns in, 324. 
Incassum, 304, b. 2. 
Incédó, constr., p. 202, foot-note 1. 
Inceptives, 280 ; 337. 
Incertus w. gcn., p. 210, foot-note 3. 
Inchoatives, 337. e 
Inclination, constr. w. adjs. of, 391, 
EH ILqUE 
Inclutus, compar., 167, 2. 
Incrédibilis w. supine, 547, 1. 
Increments, quant. in, 582 ff.; decl., 
585 ; cony., 586. 
Inde, 304, 1IL., N.; 305, ILL. ; 310, 4. 
Indeclinable nouns 127, n ; 1953 
gend., 42, N. Indecl. adjs., 159, I. 
Indefinite pronouns, 189; 455 ff. In- 
def. relat. adverbs, 305, N. 1. In- 
def. subject, 460, 1, N. 2; 518, 2. 
Independent clauses, 348, N. 2. 
Index of verbs, p. 383; lyric metres 
of Horace, 632. 
Indicative, 196, I. ; use, 474 ff. 
die. for subj. in condit., 511. 
4ndigeó, constr., 410, V., 1. 
Jndignus, constr., 421, II. , 421, N. 
8. Indignus gui w. subj., 503, IL, 
2. Indignus w. supine, 547, 1. 
Lndigus, constr., p. 219, foot-note 4. 
InprrEcT DiscoursE, 522; moods in 
prin. clauses, 523; in sub. clauses, 
524; tenses, 525; persons and pro- 
nouns, 526; condit. sentences, 527. 
Direct changed to indir., 530 ; indir. 
to direct, 531. Indirect clauses, 528 
ff. ; questions, 529; subj. in, 529, 
I: 5 indie; 529, T. 
IxprRECT Osvsect, 382 ff.; w. direc 
object, 384, II. 
Indo-European languages, 638. 
Indu, u in, p. 340, foot-note 1. 
Indico, constr., 377. 
Indulging, dat. w. verbs of, 385, LL 


In- 
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Indué, constr., 377 ; p. 198, foot-note 1. 
-iné, nouns in, 322, N. ; ?1n, 537, 1.,8. 
Inferne, e final in, 581, IV., 4. 
Inferus, compar., 163, 3. 
Infidélis w. dat., p. 205, foot-note 1. 
Infimus, meaning, 440, N. 2. 
INFINITIVE, 200, I.; origin, p. 156, 
foot-note 1; gend., 42, N.; end- 
ings, 248.  Infin. in sequence of 
tenses, 495, 4.  Infin. in relat. 
clauses, 524, 1, 1) ; after conjs., 524, 
1, a Construction of infin., 532 
ff. Infin. w. verbs, 533. Infin. of 
purpose, 533, II. Infin. w. adjs., 
533, IL., 3; w. verb. nouns, etc., 
538, 3, N. 35 w. preps., 533, 3, N. 
4; w. verbs w. acc., 034; 035. Sub- 
ject of infin., 536. Ilistor. infin., 
536, 1. Pred. after infin., 536, 2. 
Tenses of infin., 537. Infin. as sub- 
ject, 538. Infin. in special constr., 
539; as pred., 539, l.; as appos., 
539, II. ; in exclamations, 539, III. ; 
in abl. abs., 539, LV. 
Infitiàs, constr., 350, 2, 3). 
Influence, dat. of, 384, 1, 1). 
Infra, p. 149, foot-note 2; w. acc., 
433; 433, I. 
Ingrátis, is in, 581, VIIL, 1. 
Ingritus w. dat., p. 205, foot-note 1. 
Inheritance, divisions ot, 646, 3, 4). 
-ini, quant. of pen., 587, L., 8. 
Inimicus, injieundus, w. dat., p. 205, 
foot-noto 1. 
Injuring, dat. w. verbs of, 385, I. 
Innitor-w. abl., 425, 1, 1), N. 
Jnops w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3. 
Jnquam, position, 569, V. 
Anquáés, quant. of increm., 585, IIL., 3. 
Insciéns w. force of adverb, 443, N. 1. 
Inseius w. gen., p. 210, toot-note 3. 
Inseparable preps., 308; in compds., 
344, 6; quant., 594, 2. 
Inspergó, constr., p. 198, foot-note 1. 
Instar, defective, 134; gen. w., 398, 4. 
INSTRUMENTAL CasE, 367, 3; 411, II. 
Instr. abl, 418 ff. Abl. of instru- 
ment, 420. 
Instrud, constr., p. 225, foot-note 3. 
Insuber, decl., 65, 1, 2). 
Insuét us w. gen., p. 205, foot-note 3; p. 
210, foot-note 3; p. 315, foot-note 2. 
Insuper w. acc. or abl., 437, 3. 
Integer w. gen., 399, I 1. 
Intensives, 336. 
Inter in compds., 344, 5; w. dat., 386. 
Inter w. acc., 433 ; 433, I. ; for gen., 


397, 8, N. 3; w. reciprocal force, 
448, N. Inter w. ger., p. 315, foot- 
note 5. 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 


Interchange of vowels and consonants, 
28; 29. 

Interclüdo, constr., p. 198, foot-note 1. 

Intercus w. short increm., p. 343, foot~ 
note 3. 

Interdin, interdius, interdum, 304, I., 


2. 

Interea, 304, IV., N. 2. 

Interest, dat. of, 384, 1, 2). Rom. 
computation of interest, 646, 3, 3). 

Interest, constr., 406, III. ; 408. 

Interior, compar., 166. 

Interjections, 312; 556; 5573 w. voo., 
369, 1; w. acc., 381, N. 2; w. dat., 
381, N. 3, 8); 389, N. 2. 

InTERNAL Osgect, 371, I., 2. 

Interne, € final in, 581, ive 4, 

INTERROGATIVE pronouns, 188; 454. 
Inter. conjs., 311, 8; 555, VIII. 
Inter. sentences, 351. Inter. words, 
351, 1. Double questions, 353. 
Inter. sentences w. potent. subj., 
486, II. ; in indir. disc., 523, II. In- 
direct questions, 528, 2; 529, I. 

Interrogo w. two aces., 374, 2. 

Interval, abl. of, 430. 

Intimus, meaning, 440, N. 2. 

Intra w. acc., 433; 438, I. 

Intransitive verbs, 193, II. ; 195, IL, 
1; 372, III., N. 35 impers. passive, 
465, 1. 

Intré- in compds., 594, 8. 

Intus w. abl., 487, 2. 

-inus, adjs. in, 330, 331; compar., 169, 
3. -Inus or -inus in adjs., 587, IL., 
5, w. N. 2. 

JInvàdo, constr., p. 202, foot-note 1. 

Invicem, 304, L., 2. 

Invitus, compar., 167, 2; special use 
of dat., 387, N. 8. Jnvitus w. force 
of adverb, 443, N.1. 

Jo, interj., 312, 2. 

-io, verbs of Conj. III. in, 217 ff. ; 
quant. of stem-syllable, 588. -Jo, 
-20, suffixes, 320, II. ; nouns in, 324; 
9206. 

-1O0n in prop. names, 2 in, 577, 5, N. 

Tonic feet, 597, N. 1; verse, 626 ; stan- 
za, 631, XIII. 

-ior in comparatives, 162. -Jor, suf- 
fix, 820, II. 

-ids, suffix, 320, II. 

Zpse, decl., 186, V. ; use, 452; w. abl. 
abs., 431, 4, N.3. Gen. of ipse w 
possessive, 398, 3. 

Ipsus for 4pse, p. 73, foot-note 5. 

-ir, decl. of nouns 1n, 51, 4. 

Iron age, 640, IIL, 2. 

Ironieal condition, 507, 3, N. 1. 

Irony, 637, V. 


INDEX OF 


IRRATIONAL time, 596, 1, N. 2. Irrat. 
trochee, 598, 1,1). Irrat. iambus, 
598, 1, 2). 

IRREGULAR nouns, 127 ff. ; adjs., 159. 
Irreg. comparison, 163 ff. Irreg. 
verbs, 289 ff. 

Js, decl., 186 ; correlat., 191 ; use, 450, 
4, N. 2; 451. /s—qui,451,4. Ein 
&, 577, L., 2, (1). Jin és, 579, 8. 

-is, decl. of adjs. in, 62, IV., N. 1; 
of nouns in, 65, 1; 82. Gend. of 
nouns in, 105; 107. -Js in adverbs, 
804, L, 3, 1). -7s in ace. pl., 62; 
64; 67; in adverbs, 304, IL, 1. -Js 
or -is final, 580, IIL., w. N. 2; 581, 
VIII. 

Islands, gend. of names of, 42, II., 2; 
constr, , 880, 2, 9) ; 419, IL.,15 426, 1. 

-issimà, -issimo, suflixes, p. 156, 
foot-note 9. 

-issimus, a, wm, in superlat., 162; 
p. 157, foot-note 9. 

-issO, verbs in, 336, N. 2. 

Istaic, 305, V. 

Jste, decl., 186, II.; correlat., 191 ; use, 
450. 

Istic, decl. 

Istic, 304, U1I., 2; 305, I. 

Istinc, 305, 1l. 

Isto, éstoc, 304, II., 8. 

Jstüc, 304, IL, 3; 305, II. 

-it in Plautus for -2t, 580, IIL., N. 2. 

lta, 305, V.; éta—si, 507, 8, N. 2. 
Meaning of 4/a, 551, N. 2. Ut—ita, 

Ww. als 555, il, l. A in 4a, 

581, IIL., 3. Za redundant, 636, 
II 

Jaque, 810, 4. 

rene nouns in, 324 ; 325 ; 4 in, 587, 

rs 

-iter, ; in, 587, IL, 4. 

-itia, nouns in, 325. 

-itiés, nouns in, 325, N. 1. 

tim, i in, 587, L., 7. 

-itimus, adjs. in, 330, 1. 

-itium, nouns in, 324. 

-ito, frequentatives in, 336, II. 

-itudo, nouns in, 325; 2in, 587, IV.,1. 

-itus in adverbs, 4 in, p. 345, foot- 
nie 2; 587, II., 4. / in -iZus, 587, 

vd 

iu, suffix, 320, II. 

-ium, decl. of nouns in, 51, 5. -7um 
in gen. pl, 62; 63; 64; 66; 67. 
Nouns in -dwm, 394; 327. 

-ius, suffix, 320, II. Decl. of nouns 
in -éus, 51, 5._ Adjs. in -éus, 330; 
331; 338, 5. J or_@ in Zusin gen., 
577, I., 3, (8). 7 in 2us in prop. 
names, 577, 5, N. 


186, 2. 
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-1vus, adjs. in, 333, 5; 7 in, 587, I., 6. 

-ix, decl. of nouns in, 95. -Zr, decl. 
of nouns in, 94; quant. of increm., 
585, IV., 1. 


J 


J, j, modifications of 7, /, 2, 4; sound, 
4; effect on quantity of preceding 
syllable, 16, 1., 2; 576, II. ; 576, 2; 
interchanged with 4, 28; dropped, 
36, 4. 

-ja, suffix, 320, I. 

Jacíó, spelling and pronunciation of 
compds., 36, 4. 

Jam, compds. of, w. present, 467, 2; 
w. imperf., 469, 2. 

-jans, suffix, 320, I. 

Jecur, decl., 77, 4. 

Jocus, plur. joci, joca, 141. 

jor, suffix, 320, II. 

Joys force of adjs. expressing, 443, 

1 


Jubar, quant. of increm., 585, I., 4, (1). 

Jubed, constr., p. 310, foot-note 1; in 
pass., 534, 1, N. 1. 

Jücundus w. dat., p. 205, foot-note 1; 
w. supine, 547, 1. 

Judex, decl., 59. 

Jidició, constr., 410, IL, 1. 

Jügerum, decl., 136, 1l. Jügerum as 
unit of measure, 648, V. 

Jugum, quant. of syllable before 7 in 
compds., 576, 2. 

Julian calendar, 641. 

Jungó w. dat., p. 201, foot-note 15 w. 
abl., 419, 1, 1). 

Juppiter, decl. , 66, 3. 

Jürátus w. active meaning, 257, N. 2. 

Js, decl., 61. 

Jüsjürandum, decl., 126. 

Jiissü for jusseró, 940, 4. 

Juvenal, versification, 630. 

Juvenis, decl., p. 36, foot-note 3; com- 
par., 168, 4. 

Juvó w. accus., 885, II., N. 1. 

Juxtà, w. accus., 433. 


K 
K seldom used, 2, 6. 
-ka, suffix, 320, I. 
Karthágó, decl., 66, 4. 
Kindred words near each other, 563. 
Knowing, constr. w. verbs of, 533, L., 

1; 588, 7., 1, (2). 

Knowledge, adjs. of, w. gen., 399, I. 
2; p. 315, foot-note 2; w. force o 
adverbs, 443, N. 1. 
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L 


L, stems in, decl., 60; nouns in, decl., 
1D. gend,, IIT; 119. Quant, of 
final syllables in 7, 579, 2; 580, II. 

-la, là, suffixes, 320. Nouns in -/a, 
821. 

Labials, 8, II. ; 3, N.1,1., 8. Labial 
stems, 57. 

Lacer, decl., 150, N., 1). 

Lacrimé w. accus., 371, IIL, N. 1. 

Lacus, decl., 117, 1, 2). 

Laedé w. accus., 385, II., N. 1. 

Laetus w. torce of adverb, 448, N. 1. 

Laevd, constr., 425, 2. 

Lampas, decl., 68. 

Language, Latin, 638. 

Lapis, decl., 58. 

Lar, quant. of inerem., 585, I., 4, (1). 

Lassus not compared, 169, 4. 

Latin period, 573. Lat. lang. and 
literature, 638. Early Latin, 639. 
Lat. authors, 640. 

Learning, constr. w. verbs of, 538, 


Leaving, verbs of, w. two dats., 390, 
Nad, 2). 

Lengthening of vowels, 20. 

-léns, -lentus, adjs. in, 328. 

Leo, decl., 60. 

Lepus, quant. of increm., 585, II., 3. 

Lesser lonic, 597, N.; Archilochian, 
617, N.; Asclepiadéan, 628, IV.; 
Sapphic, 628, VI; Alcaic, 628, 
Vil. 


Letters, classification, 3; sounds, 5 ff. 
Names of letters indecl., 128, 1. 
Tenses in letters, 472, 1. 

-leus, nouns in, 321, N. 

Levé, constr., p. 217, foot-note 5; p. 
219, foot-note 1. 

Lev, quant. of increm., 585, IIL, 3. 

li, suffix, 320, II. 

Libens w. force of adverb, 443, N. 1. 

Liber, Bacchus, liberi, decl., 51, 4. 
Liber, era, erum, 149. 

Lrberé, constr., p. 217, foot-note 5; p. 
219, foot-note 1. 

Libra, 648, I. ; divisions, 648, I., 1. 

Libré, constr., 425, 9, N. 1. 

Léceó w. abl., p. 226, foot-note 1. 

Lécet, 311, 4; w. subj., 515, 1II.  Ple- 
onasm w. licet, 636, LIL., 9. 

Liger, decl., 66, IIL,, 1. 

Légus w. short inerem., p. 343, foot- 
note 3. 

Likeness, dat. w. adjs. of, 391, L.; 
391, II., 4. 

Limit, accus. of, 380. 

Linter, decl., 65, 1, 2). 


SUBJECTS. 


Léqui, à in, 590, 1. 

Liquid measure, Rom., 648, III. 

Liquids, 3, IL, 4; developing vowels, 
29.-N. Liquid stems, 60. 

Lis, decl., p. 38, foot-note 4; quant. 
ot increm., 585, IV., 2. 

-lis, adjs. in, 333. 

Literature, Lat., 638. 

Litotes, 637, VIII. 

Littera, litterae, 132. 
385, 1, N. 

Litum, 4 in, 590, 1. 

-lo, suffix, 320, ÍT. 

Locative, 45, 2; 48, 4; 51, 8; 66, 4; 
120, N. Locatives as adverbs, 304, 
III. Abl. w. locat., 363,4, 2). Syn- 
tax of locat., 367, 2; 411, III. ; 425, 
II.; 426, 2. Locat. abl., 425, ff. 

Locó, constr., 380, N. 

Locuples, quant. of inerem., 585, 
TIL, 3. 

Locus, plur., 141. Loc, constr., 415, 
IL, N. Locó, locis, constr., 425, 2. 

Logaoedic verse, 627 1. 

Long measure, Rom., 648, IV. 

Long syllables, 575. Long stem-syl- 
lables in primitives, 595. Final 
long vowel shortened in hiatus, 608, 
i; Ns: 

Longinguus, superlat. wanting, 168, 3. 

Longius without quam, 417, 1, N. 2. 

-Is, decl. of nouns in, 90. 

Lüctor w. dat., p. 201, foot-note 1. 

Lüdicer, defect., 159, II. 

Lüdus, vedi, 182. 

Lués, defective, 134. 

-lus, -lum, nouns in, 321; adjs., 332. 

Lax, without gen. pu 138, 5 ; quant. 
of increm., 585, V., 2. 

Lycürgidées, 4 in, p. 345, foot-note 3. 

Lynx, decl., p. 38, foot-note 8. 

Lyrie metres of Horace, 631; index, 
632. 


Látterds dare, 


M 


M changed to 7, 38, 4; assimilated to 
8, 94, 1, N.; developing Pp, 34,1, N. 
Stems in m, 60. Prepositions in m 
p- 149, foot-note 2. Quant. of final 
syllables in m, 579, 2; 580, Il. M 
final elided, 608, I. 

-ma, -mà, suffixes, 320. 

Maere6, constr., 371, IIL., N. 1. 

Magis in comparison, 170; 444, 9; 
notes land 2. dn magis—quam, 
555, IL, 1. 

Magnus compared, 165. 
constr., p. 218, foot-note 2. 

JMàjor in expressions of age, p. 222, 
foot-note 4. 


Magni; 


ys. 
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PRINCIPAL parts of verbs, 202; 220; 
257-288. Prin. clauses, 348, N. 
2; in indir. dise., 523; supplied 
by particip., 549, 5. Prin. tenses, 
198, I.; in seq., 491 ff. Prin. ele- 
ments of sentence, 357, 1. 

Prior, primus, 166 ; rendered by relat. 
clause, 442, N. ; by adverb, 443, N. 
T m 

NONO M 311, 1; in temp. clauses, 
520. 

Privé, constr., p. 219, foot-note 1. 

Pro, 312, 3; in hiatus, 608, IL, 1. 

Pro, prod, in compds., 344, 5; pró in, 
594, 5. Compds. w. dat., 386. Prd 
w. abl., 434; 434, I. ; expressing 42 
defence of, in beha?f of, 884, 8, %). 
Fro w. ger., p. 316, foot-note 1. 

Proceleusmaties, 633, III., 2, N. 1. 

Proclities, 18, 1, N. 1. 

Proclivis without superlat., 168, 3; 
w. supine, 547, 1. 

Procul w. abl. 49T, 2. 

Prod in compds., 344, 5. 

Prohibed, constr., n 310, foot-note 1. 

Prohibéssé tor prohibuero, 940, 4. 

Prohibitions, subj. in, 484, IV., w. 
N. 1; imperat., 487, 2, 2). 

Proinde, 310, 4. 

Prolepsis, 440, 2; 636. IV., 8. 

Pronominal roots, 314, II. 

Pronouns, 182 ff. : pers., 183,1; 184; 
substant., p. 70, foot-note 3; case- 
endings, 184, 1; possess., 185; de- 
mon., 186; relat., 187; interrog., 
188; indef., 189; 190; corrclat., 
191. Prons. asadjs., 438,1. Agree- 
ment of pron., 445. Use of pers. 
pron., 446 ; possess., 447 ff. ; reflex., 
448; 449; demon., 450 ff.; relat., 
453; interrog., 454; indef., 455 ff. 
Pron. in indir. disc., 526. Prons. 
brought together, 569, I., 2. Pron. 
redundant, 636, IIT., 7. 

Pronunciation of Latin, Roman, 5 ff. ; 
Eng., 9 ff. ; Continental, 15. 

Prope w. ace., 433; 433, I; w. perf. 
indic., 471, 2; w. hist. tenses of in- 
dic., 511, 1, N. 4. 

Proper nouns, 39, 1; plur. of, 130, 2. 

Propinguus without superlat., 168, 8 
consir., p. 205, foot-notes 1 and 3. 

Propior, proximus, 1665 w. acc., 391, 
2; 493, I., N. 2; w. force of Eng. 
adverb, 443, N. 1. 

Propius w. acc., 437, 15 433, I., N. 2. 

Proportionals, 173, 2. 

Proprius, constr., p. 205, foot-notes 1 
and 3. 

Propter w. ace., 433 ; 488, 7. 


, 


ct 


SUBJECTS. 
N 


Proptered, 554, IV., 2. 

Prosopy, 574 ff.; quant., 575 1 
versification, 596 ff. ; figures of prc 
608. 

Prosopopeia, 637, IX. 

Prosper, decl., 150, N., 1). 

JProspictó, constr., 385, 1. » 

Protinus, p. 145, foot-note 5. 

Prout, 311, 9. 

Provided, constr., 885, 1. 

Providus, compar., 164; w. gen., ] 
210, foot-note 3. 

Proximé w. ace., 433, 1., N. 23 437.1 

Proximus, see Propior. | 

Prüdens, decl., 157; w. gen., p. & 
foot-note 3; w. force of Eng. a. 
verb, 443, N. 1, (1). \ 

qe pronouns in, 185, N. 2. 

"det, constr., 409, III. ; 410, IV. 
Pudicus, à in, p. 345, foot-note 4. 
Puer, decl., 51. 

Pignd w. dat., p. 201, foot-note 1. 

Pupyis, decl., 62, III. 

Purpose, dat. of, 384, 1, 8); subj. of, 
497 ff. ; object clauses, 498; peculi- 
arities, 499.  Infin. of purpose, 533, 
II.; gerund, 542, L, N. 2; 542, 
III., N. 2; gerundive, 544, 2, N. 
2; supine, 546; particip., 549, 3. 
DA of clauses of purpose, 572, 

Püs, defect., 133, N. 

-pus, compds. in, quant. of increm., 
585, IT., 5, (3). 

Puta, a in, 581, III., 3. 

Putor, constr., 534, 1, N. 1, (2). 

Pyrites, decl., 50. 

Pyrrhie, 597, N. 1. 

Pythiambie stanza, 631, XVII. and 
XVIII. 

Q 


Q, qu, dropped, 36, 3. 
to e, 33, 1, N. 

Quà, 304, 11., 3; 305, V. 

Quaero, constr., p. 193, foot-note 1. 

Quàlis, quàliscumque, 187, 4. Cüjus- 
modi, etc., for qualis, 187, 4, N. 
Qualis, interrog., 188, 4. 

Qualislioet, 191. j 

Qualisqualis, 187, 4. 

Quality, abl. of, 419, IL, w. N. 

Quam, p. 75, foot-note 1; 304, L, 4; 
305, V.; p. 151, foot-note 1; 811, 
2; w. comparat., 417; 444, 2; w. 
superlat., 170, 2, (2); w. infin., 524, 
i, 2). Quam for postquam, 430, N. 

.1, 8). Quam pro, 417, 1, N. 5. 
Quam, quam ut, w. subj., 502, 2. 
Quam qui w. subj., 503, I1., 3 


Qu changed 


AM s 


-- 
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ssessor, dat. of, 387. 


881m, in couclus., 511, 1, N. 25 w. | 


pres. infin., 537, 1. 
gst in compds., 344, 5; w. dat., 386. 
Fost, denoting interval of time, 430. 
Post w. ace., 483 ; 433, I. 
'ost-classieal period, 640, III. 
“osted, 304, IV., N. 2; in series, 554, 
I., N. 4. 

Posteáquam, 311, 1; in temp. clauses, 
518. 

Posterus, compar., 168, 8. 

Postieus, 7 in, p. 345, foot-note 4. 

Postis, decl., 62, IV. 

Postmodum, 304, T., 2. 

Postpositive, 554, IIL, 4; 554, V., 3. 

Postquam in temp. clauses, 518; w. 
perf. indic., p. 260, foot-note 2. 

Postr2mó in series, 554, I., N. 2. 

Postrémus, force of, 440, N. 2; 442, N. 

Postridie w. gen., 398, 5; w. ace., 487, 
l. Lostridié quan: in temp. clauses, 
518, N. 3. £# in postridié, p. 341, 
foot-note 2. 

JPostuló, constr., 914, 2; p. 274, foot- 
note 1. 

Poténs w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3. 

Potential subj., 485; 486 ; in declar. 
sentences, 486, I. ; in interrog. sen- 
tences, 486, II. ; in subord. clauses, 
486, III. 

Potior w. gen., 410, V., 3; w. abl., 
421, L ; w. aec.,, 421, N. 4; in 
gerund. constr., 544, N. 5. 

Potus w. act. meaning, 257, N. 2. 

Prae in compds., 170, 15 w. dat., 386. 
Prae w. abl., 484; 484, I. Quant. 
of praein compds., 576, I., 1; 594, 4. 

Praccipio, constr., p. 274, toot-note 1. 

Praecox, quant. of increm., 585, II., 3. 

Praecurr6, constr., p. 202, foot-note 1. 

J'raedétus, eonstr., 420, N. 1, 4). 

Praendmen, 649 ; abbreviated, 649, 1. 

Praesente w. plur., 438, 6, N. 

Praesté, praestolor, constr., p. 202, 
foot-note 1. 

Praeter in compds. w. acc., 372. Prae- 
ter w. acc., 433 ; 433, I. 

ZPyraetered 3n series, 554, I., N. 2. 

Praevt, 311, 2. 

PREDICATE, 356, 2; simple, 360; com- 
plex, 361; modified, 361, 1. Pred. 
nouns, 860, N. 1; 362; for dat., 
390, N. 2. Pred. adjs., 360, N. 1; 
488,9." Pred. ace., 979, 1. Pred. 

en., 401 ff.; varieties, 402; verbs 
with, 403 ff.; pred. gen. of price, 
404; 405. Pred. abl, 421, N. 
4. Pred. after infin., 536, 2. Infin. 
as pred., 539, I. Predicates com- 


SUBJECTS. 415 


pared, 535, L, 6. Position of pred., 
560. 


Predicative roots, 314, I. 

Prepositions, 807; insep., 308; in 
compds., 344, 5 and 6. Compds. 
Ww. acc., 872; W. two aces., 8765 w. 
dat., 386. Preps. in expressions of 
time, 879, 1; 429, 1 and 2; 490; 
of place, 380; 412; 425; of motion 
or direction, 384, 8, 1); denoting 
Jor, 384, 83, 3) ; of agency, 388, 2. 
Preps. after adjs., 391, IL., 1 and 3. 
Prep. with obj. for obj. gen., 396, 
IIL, N. 15 for part. gen., 997, 9. 
8; tor gon. w. adjs., 400, 2 and 3; 
for gen. after verbs, 407, N. 2; 410, 
I., 25 410, IL., 3; after refert and én- 
terest, 408, I., 8; 408, IV. ; express- 
ing penalty, 410, Ill.; separation, 
source, cause, 413 ; 414, N. 1. ; 415; 
416, I. ; after compar., 417, notes 3 
and 5; denoting accompaniment, 
419, I.; manner, 419, III. Cases 
w. preps., 432 ff.; ace., 433; abl, 
484; acc. or abl., 435. Special uses 

of e 493, I.; 484, 1.3 485, 

I. Preps. originally adverbs, 436. 
Adverbs as preps., 437. Preps w. 
infin., 533, 3, N. 4; w. ger., 542, 
III.; 542, IV., (2); w. gerund. 
constr., 544, 9. Prep. between adj. 
and noun, 565, 3. Position of 
preps., 569, II. Quant. of msep. 
preps., 594, 2. Monosyllabie preps. 
repeated, 636, IIL., 6; other preps., 
636, IIL; 6, N 

Presbyter, decl., 51, 4, 3). 

PRESENT, 1975. 198, DL, DOM 
Pres. stem, 250; 251. Pres. indic., 
466 ; 4673; of gen. truths, customs, 
467, II. Hist. pres., 467, III.; in 
temp. clauses, 518, N. 1. Pres. 
subj., 479; in condit. 507, IL; 
509; 518, N. 1; in concess., 515, 
II., 2; in indir. dise; 0255 45 0. 
II. Pres. imperat., 487, 1. Pres. 
infin., 537. Pres. particip., 550. 
Pres. perf, 197, N- 15 198 10 
471, I. Pres. system, 222, l. -/$ 
in pres. subj., 581, VIII., 4. 

Priapeian verse, 629, II. 

Price, gen. of, 404; 405 ; abl., 422. 

Pridié, locat., 120, N.; w. gen., 398, 
5; w. acc., 497, 1. Pridié quam 
in temp. clauses, 520, N. 2. # in 
pridié, p. 241, foot-note 2. 

Primary stems, 815; 817. Prim. 


suffixes, p. 153, foot-note 6; 320. 
Primum, primé, in series, 554, I., N. 2. 
| Princeps, decl., 57. 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 


Making, verbs of, w. two accs., 373. 

Male compared, 306, 2. Dat. w. 
compds. of male, 384, 4, N. 1. Ein 
male, 581, IV., 4. 

Màlo, constr., p. 274, foot-note 1; 499, 
2; p. 310, foot-note 1. Js in mdvis, 
~581, VIII, 3, N. 

Malus, compar., 165. 

-man, suffix, 320, I. 

Manifestus w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3. 

Manner, adverbs of, 305, N. 2,3). Abl. 
of manner, 419, III. Manner ex- 

Pues by particip., 549, 1. 
anus, gend., 118. 

Mare, decl., 63 ; 63, 2. 
495, 9. 

Margarita, plur., 142. 

Martial, metres, 633, II. 

Mas, decl., p. 38, foot-note 4; quant. 
of increm., 585, I., 4, (D 

Masculine caesura, 611, N. 

Mastery, adjs. of, w. gen., 399, L., 3; 
verbs of, w. gen., 410 V., 8. 

Material expressed by abl., 415. Ma- 
terial nouns, 39, 2, 3) ; plur., 130, 2. 

Maàtürus, compar., 168, 1, N. 

Mátütinus, 1 in, p. 345, foot-note 5. 

Maximé in adverbial comparison, 170. 

Maximi, constr., p. 213, foot-note 2. 

Means, abl. of, 418; 420. Means ex- 
pressed by particip., 549, 1. 

Measure of difference, abl. of, 417, 2. 
Roman measures, 646; 648. 

Meéecastor, interj., p. 152, foot-note 4. 

Mad for m2, 184, 5. 

Medeor w. dat., 385, IL., N. 3. 

Medial vowels, 3, L, 2. 

Medius designating part, 440, N. 2. 

Medus fidius, mehercule, mehercules, 
interj., p. 152, foot-note 4. 

Mel, defect., 133, 4, N. 

Melius w. indicat., 475, 5. 

Melos, decl., 68, 6. 

Members of complex sentences, 348, 

i 


Mari, constr., 


Meme for mz, 184, 4. 

Memini w. gen., 406, IL ; w. acc., 
407 ; w. pres. infin., 537, 1. 

Memor, decl., 158. Memor w. gen., 
p. 210, foot-note 3. Quant. of in- 
erem. of memor, 585, IL., 3. 

Memorábilis w. sup., 547, 1. 

-men, suffix, 320, "n ; nouns in, 327. 

Mendicus, 7 in, p. 345, foot-note 4. 

Mensa, decl., 48. 

Mensis, decl., p. 36, foot-note 3. 

-mento, suffix, p. 157, foot-note 1. 

-mentum, nouns in, 327. 

Mepte for m2, 184, 5. 

Mercés, quant. of increm., 585, IIL., 3. 
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Meridiés, gend., 123; defect., 130, 1, 4). 

Maiote, decl, Q3, Io 1 er OR 

-met, forms in, 184, 3; 185, N. 2. 

Metaphor, 637, I. 

Metathesis, 635, 5. 

Metonymy, 637, III. 

Metre, 601, N. 8. 

Metrical equivalents, 598. Metr. name 
of verse, 603. 

Metuod, constr., 385, 1; p. 274, foot- 
note 8. 

Meus, decl., 185, N. 1. 

Mi for mihi, 184. : 

Middle voice, 465. 

Miles, decl., 58. 

Militia, decl., 48, 4; constr., 426, 2. 

Mille decl., 159, I. ; use, 174, 4; 178. 
Milia masc. by synesis, 461, 2. 

ee sesterces, how denoted, 647, 


-min, suffix, 320, II. 

-mini as pers. end., p. 118, foot-note 3. 

Minimi, constr., p. 213, foot-note 2. 

-mino in imperat., 240, 5. 

Minor caesura, p. 357, foot-note 1. 

Minor, minus, without quam, 417, N. 
2. Minédris, constr., 405; p. 213, 
foot-note 2. 

Minus, minime, as negatives, 552, 3. 
Non minus—quam, 555, IL, 1. 

Mirificus, compar., 164 N. 

Miror w. acc., 911, IIT, Pie ds. 
en., p. 217, foot-note 5; p. 810, 
oot-note 2. 

Mirum w. quantum, 305, N. 4. 

Mirus not compared, 169, 4. 

Mis for mei, 184, 5. 

Misced w. dat., 985, 3; p. 201, foot- 
note 1; w. acc. and dat., p. 201, 
foot-note 2; w. abl., 419, 1, 1), (2). 

Miser, decl., 150, N. 

Misereor, miseréscd, w. gen., 406. Mis- 
el máserétur, constr., 410, IV., 

Ex A 

Miseret, constr., 409, TII. 

Mitto w. two dats., 390, N. 1, 2). 

-mo, suffix, 320, I. 

Moderor, constr., 385, 1. 

Modifiers, 357 ff. Position of modi- 
fiers, of nouns, 565; adjs., 566; 
verbs, 567; adverbs, 568. 

Modius, 648, II. 

Modo, 311, 3. Modo, modo me, w. 
subj. of desire, 483, 6. Modo w. 
subj. in condit., 518, 1. Non modo 
—sed etiam (verum etiam), 554, I., 
T O final in modo and compds., 581, 

vti 

Modus, circumlocutions w., 636, IIL., 
10. 
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Molestus w. dat., p. 205, foot-note 1. 

Molossus, 633, Il, 1, N. 

-mon, suffix, 320, II. 

Mone, constr., 874, 2; p. 193, foot- 
note 8 ; 410, 1., 2; p. 274, foot-note 1. 

Money, Roman, 646 ff. 

monia, -monio, suffixes, p. 157, 
foot-note 1; móna, nouns in, 397. 

-monium, nouns in, 327. 

Monocolon, p. 352, foot-note 8. 

Monometer, 603, N. 2. 

ponowilabie preps. repeated, 636, 

6 


Monosy lables, uant., 579. Mono- 
syllables at end of line, 613, N. 2. 
Months, Roman, 641; 642, IIL, 2; 
names of, originally adjs., p 36, 
foot-note 2; gender, 42, I., 2; 
names of, in -ber, decl., 65, 1, 1). 

Moons, 196. Mood signs, 244 ff. In- 
die., 466 ff. Subj., 477 ff. ; 490 ff. 
Imperat., 487 ff. Moods in subord. 
clauses, 490 ff. ; in condit. sentences, 
506 ff. ; in concess. clauses, 514 ff. ; 
in causal clauses, 516 ff.; in temp. 
clauses, 518 ff; in indir. dise., 
523 ff. ; in indir. clauses, 529. In- 
finit., 532 ff. 

Morae or times, 597. 

Mos, morés, 132. 

Motion to, how expressed, 884, 8, 1); 
385, 4, 1) ; 386, 3. 

Moved w. abl., 414, II. ; w. subj., p. 
274, foot-note 2. 

-ms, decl. of nouns in, 88. 

Mulciber, decl., 51, 4, 8). 

Multi, indef. num., 175, N. 8. 

Multimodis, 804, Tl., 1, N. 

Multiplication, how expressed, 174, 9, 
2) 


Multiplieatives, 173, 1. 

Multitudé w. plur. verb, 461, 1. 
Multus, compar., 165 ; plur., 175, N. 8. 
Mus, decl., 64; p. 38, foot-note 4. 
Mutes, 3, ib 5. 

Muto, constr., 422, N. 2. 


N 


N assimilated to 7, 34, 2; 
3; dropped, 36, 3, N. 35 
Stems in 7, 60. Decl. of nouns in 
5, 06; gend., 113. Quant. of final 
syllables in z, 580, IL, w. notes 1 
and 2.. 

-na, -nà, suffixes, 320. 

Nam, 310,5 ; w. i ded 851, 4, N. 1. 

Name, dat. of, 887, N. 1; gen. of, 387, 
N. 2. Name of verse, 603. 

Names, Roman, 331, N. 3; 489, 4, N.; | 


to m, 84, 
96, 5, 3). 


SUBJECTS. 


649. Names of towns, constr., 380, 
II. ; 412, 1I. ; 425, II. ; 428. 
JNamque, 310, 5; 554, V., 2. 
Nasa n 3, IL, 2; developing vowels, 
29, N. 

Natalis, natales, 189. 

JVàtus w. abl., 415, II. 

Nauci, constr., n. 213, foot-note 8. 

Navis, decl., 6%, III. 

Nd shortens preceding vowel, p. 37, 

foot-note 2, 
- ve, interrog. particle, 310, 2, N. 5 311, 
8; in questions, 851) 1 and 2; in 
double questions, 353, 1; in indir. 
questions, 529, 1 and 3. Position of 
-ne, 569, IIL, 4. .Z elided before 
consonant, 608, L, N. 2. 

We, 811, 4 and 5; 552; w. subj. of 
desire, 483, 3; 489, 3; w. imperat., 
488; w. subj. of purpose, 497, II. ; 
498, IIL, notes-1 and 2; omitted, 
499, 2. JVein concessions, 515, III. 
Ne non, 552, 1. JVe—quidem, 553, 
2; 569, IIL, 2. We or ne as prefix, 
594, 9. 

-mé, nouns in, 322, N. 

Nearness, dat. w. adjs. of, 891, I; 
gen., 391, 4. 

Nec, 810, 15 554, L., 9. IVec—nec (ne- 
ue), nec—et (que), e£—nec, 554, 1., 5. 
osition of nec in poetry, 569, III, 

N. Ain nee, 579, 8. 

JVecessáràus w. dat., p. 205, foot-note 1. 

ASIN dat. w. adjs. signifying, 
391, I. 

JVecesse est, constr., 502, 1. 

Necne, 810, 2, N. ; 311, 85 358, 2, N. 
3; 529, 8, 2). 

Nectar, quant. of inerem., 585, L., 4, 
i: 


Necto w. dat., p. 201, foot-note 1. 

JVedwum w. subj., 483, 8, N.; @ in, 594, 
Pe 

Needing, constr. w. verbs of, 414, I. 

JVéfas, defect., 134; w. sup., 547, 1. 

Negatives, 552; w. subj. of desire, 


483, 8. Two neg., 553. Gen. neg., 
553, land 2. Position of neg., 569, 
IV d 


Nemo, use, 457, 1; followed by quin, 


p. 278, foot-note 3. # in némó, 524, 
2. do. 2: 
Nénu, uv in, p. 840, foot-note 1. 
JVepós, decl., 58. 
JVéquam, indecl, 159, I. ; compar., 
165, N. 2; ein, 594, 9, N. 9. 
Nequaquam, @ in, 594, 2, N. 2. 
Neque, 310, 1 5 554, L., 2. Neque—ne- 
que, 558, 2; 554, 1.,5. Wegue—et, 
ct—neque, 554, T., 5. 
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Ne—quidem, 553, 2; 569, IIT., 2. 
Nequiquam, néquitea, & in, 594, 2, N. 
2 


JVeréis, 6 in, p. 845, foot-note 1. 

JVesció quis, qui, 191, N. ; 455, 2. We- 
cio W. interrog.adv.,305,N.3. Ve- 
8ció quis, quomodo, W. indic., 529, 5, 
8). .Nesctó an, 529, 3, N. 2. 

Wescius w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3. 

Neu, see Neve. 

-neus, adjs. in, 329. 

Neuter, decl., 151, 1. 

NEUTER nom., acc., and voc. pl., 46, 2, 
1). Neuter by signification, 42, N. ; 
by ending, Deel. II., 53; Deel. III., 
111; Decl. IV., 118. Neuter pron. 
or adj., as cognate acc., 871, II. ; 375; 
Ww. part. gen., 397, 35; in proed., 438, 
4. Oininerem. of neut., 585, IL, 1. 

JVéve, neu, 311, 55 w. subj. of desire, 
483, 3; w. imperat., 488; w. subj. of 
purpose, 497, 1, N.  JVéevee—néve, 
552, 2. Hin neve, 594, 2, N. 2. 

Nex, defect., 133, 5. 

Nf lengthens preceding vowel, 16, N. 
2 


JVi, 311, 3; in condit., 507 ff. Ni= 
*but,’ ‘except,’ 507, 8, N. 3. Wi 
for ne, 552, 1. 

-ni, suffix, 320. 
ig t, Rom. division of, 645; 645, 1. 

Nihil, defect., 134; for nón, 457, 3. 
Nihil aliud nisi, nihil aliud quam, 
555, IIL., 1. 

Nihili, constr., 404, N. 2. 

Nimis w. genit., p. 209, foot-note 3. 

NMimium quantum, 305, N. 4. 

Misi, 311, 35 in condit., 507 ff. 
—'but, ‘except,’ 507, 3, N. 3; = 
‘except,’ ‘than,’ 555, Ii, l. Asi 
82, 507, 3, N. 4. West quod, nihil 
aliud nist, 555, IIL., 1. J final in 
nisi, 581, 1., 1. 

iae constr., 425, 1, 1), N. ; 498, IL, 

vi 


Nise 


Wix, decl., p. 38, foot-note 4; 66; w. 
short increm., p. 243, foot-noto 2. 

-no, suffix, 320, II. 

JVoló, constr., 499, 2; p. 310, foot-note 
1. V6li, nolite, in prohibitions, 489, 
1). J in ndlite, etc., 586, IIL, 4. 

Nomen w. dat., 387, N. 1; w. gen., 
387,N.2. JVomüne w. gen. of crime, 
410, IL, 1. JVómen in name of a 
Rom. citizen, 649. 

NourwATIVE neut. pl. in adjs., 158, 1. 
Syntax of nom., 368; two nom., 373, 
2. Nom. for voc.,369,9. Nom. in 
exclamations, 881, N. 3, 2). -#s in 
nom. sing., 581, VL, 1; -is, 581, 
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VITI., 2; -as, 581, IX., 1; in plur. 
bar. NOE it 

JVón, p. 145, foot-note 2; 552. Wén 
modo nón, nón sólmm nón, 552, 2. 
Non solum (non modo or non tan- 
tum)—sed etàam (verum etiam), 554, 
L,5. Non minus—quam, nón ma- 
gis—quam, 555, IL, 1. Won quo, 

uod, quin, quia, w. subj., 516, 2. 
0n W. gen. negat., 553, l. Posi- 

tion of nón, 569, IV. 

Nondum, 555, 1., 1. 

Nones, 642, I., 2. 

JVonne, 311, 8; 351, 1 and 2. 

JVos for ego, noster lor meus, 446, N. 2. 

JVostrás, decl., 185, N. 8. 

Nostri, nostri, 446, N. 8. 

Notus w. dat., p. 205, foot-note 1. 

Nouvxs, etymol., 39 ff. ; gend., 40 ff. ; 
pers. and num., 44 ; cases, 45 ; decl., 
46 1f. ; defect., 122; 199 ff. ; indecl, 
128; heteroclites, 135 ff; hetero- 
gencous, 141 ff. Syntax, 362 ff. ; 
agreement, 362 ff.; general view of 
cases, 365 1E. ; nom., 368, voc., 369; 
acc., 910 ff. ; dat., 382 ff.; gen., 398 
ff.; abl. 367; 411 ff; w. preps., 
432 ff. Nounsas adjs., 441,8. Po- 
sition of modifiers of nouns; 565. 

Novus, eompar., 167, 2. 

Nox, decl., p. 38, foot-note 4. 

Noxius w. dat., p. 205, foot-note 1; 
w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3. 

-us, decl. of nouns in, 65, 3; 90. Ws 
C SUUS preceding vowel, 16, 

2 


Nt dropped, p. 19, foot-note 9 ; short- 
ens preceding vowel, p. 37, foot- 
note 2. 

-nu, suffix, 320. 

JVubecula, p. 159, foot-note 1. 

JVübes, decl., 62. 

JVübo w. dat., 385, N. 8. 

JNVüdo, constr., p. 219, foot-note 1. 

JVüllus, decl.,151,1; for Eng. adverb, 
443, N. 1; use, 457, 2; for nón, 457, 
3. JVüllus followed by quin, p. 218, 
foot-note 3. 

Num, 310, 2, N. 5; 311, 8; 351, 1; in 
indir. quest., 529, IL, 1, N. 3. 

-num, nouns in, 327. 

Number, 44; in verbs, 199. Gen. in 
descriptions of number, 419, 2, 1). 
NuuERALS, 171 ff. ; adjs., 172 ff. ; decl., 

175 ff. ; symbols, 180 ; adverbs, 181; 
in eompounding numbers, 174, 8. 
Numerals w. gen., 397, 2. Numer- 
als in dates, 642, III., 1. 

Nummus, 647. 

Nune, 304, T., 4; 305, IV. 


m d 
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Nantior, constr., 534, N. 1, (2). 
JNüper, 304, IV., N.2 ; compar., 306, 4. 
-nus, adjs. in, 329. 

JVüsquam. w. gen., 397, 4. 


O 


O,6, sound,5; 10; 11. Ofinal short- 
ened, 21, 2,3). O-nouns,51. Decl. 
of nouns in 6, 0, 60, 4; 72; quant. 
of increm., 585, IL, 5, (2); gend., 
99.100. Num. adverbs in -0, 181, 
N. 2. Origin of 6 final in verbs, p. 
118, foot-note 5. Adverbs in -o, 
804, IL, 1and 2. Superlat. adverbs 
in -6, 306, 6. O or o, final, 580, I. ; 
581, II. ; in inerem. of decl., 585; 
585, IL. ; conj., 586. O, interj., 312, 
1, 2, and 5; w. ace., 881, N. 2. O 
si w. subj. of desire, 483, 1. O in 
hiatus, 608, II., 1. 

-O, -O, suffixes, 320, II. 
326, 2. 

Ob in compds., 344, 5; in compds. 
w. dat., 386. Ob w. acc, 483; 
483, I.; w. ger., p. 315, foot-note 5. 

Obeying, dat. w. verbs of, 385, I. 

Obiter, 304, I., 2. 

Onzzcr, direct, 371; external, 371, I., 
1: internal 901, L, 2... Object 
omitted, 371, IIL., N. 4. Infin. or 
clause as object, 371, IV. ; 540, N. 
Indir. object, 382 ff. Object clauses 
of purpose, 498; of result, 501, II. 

Objective compds., 343, II. Object. 
gen., 396, III 

Oblique cases, 45, 1 ; use of, 370 ff. 

Obliviscor w. gen., 406, IL. ;-We aco., 
407. 

Oboediens w. two dats., 390, N. 3. 

Obviam, 304, I., 2. 

Occisit tor occiderit, 240, 4. 

Occupatio, p. 378, toot-note 2. 

Ocior, compar., 166. 

Octo, o final in, 581, IV., 2. 

Oc, sound, 6; 12. 

Oedipus, u in, 581, IX., 8, N. 

Offendo, constr., 385, IL, N. 1. 

Ohé, interj., 312, 3; din, 577, L, 4; e 
in, 581, TV., 4. 

Oi, sound, 6,1; 12, 1. 

-24s, 0 in, 587, I., 3; 577, 5, N. 

"ORIS in prop. names, @ in, 977, 5, 


Nouns in -ó, 


-ola, o in, 587, II., 3. 

-Olentus, 6 in, 587, IV., 1. 

Oleo w. acc., 871, III., N. 1. 

Ollus, olle, tor ilie, p. 73, foot-note 1, 


2). 
erin: -olus, o in, 587, 1I., 3. 


INDEX OF 


SUBJECTS. 


Omission of consonants, 36; of 676 in 
adjurations, 569, IL, 3. 

Omnis, gen. of, w. possessives, 398, 3. 

-on, -On, suffixes, 320, II.; -dn in 
Greek gen. plur., 68, 4. Quant. of 
cuu of nouns in -0n, 585, IL, 5, 
2). 

-Ona, 6 in, 587, L, 5. 

-Oné in patronymics, 322, N.; 6 in, 
587, 1., 8. 

Oneró, constr., p. 225, foot-note 3. 

-Oni, 0 in, 587, L., 8. 

Onomatopoela, 637, XI., 5. 

-onus, 6 in, 587, L., 5. 

Open vowel, 3, I., 1. 

Opera, operae, 139. Operam, dé w. 
subj., p. 274, foot-note 2. 

Opimus, superlat. wanting, 168, 3. 

Oportet, constr., 502, 15 537, 1. 

Opposing, constr. w. verbs of, 505, II. 

Ops, decl., p. 38, foot-note 3; 133, 1. 

Optative in fut. and in pres. subj., p. 
117,foot-note 4. Optat. subj., 484, I. 

Optimatés, decl., 64, 2, 4). 


| Optimus w. supine, 547, 1. 


Opto, constr., p. 274, foot-note 1. 

Opus, * work,’ decl., 61. Opus, ‘need,’ 
defect., 134; constr., 414, IV. ; w. 
sup., 547, 1. Opus est w. subj., 

502, 1. 

-Or, -Or, suffixes, 390, II. Nouns in 
-or, 8921. O shortened in -ór, 21, 2, 
2). Gen. of nouns in -or, 99, 101. 
-Or in Plautus for -or, 580, nb N. 
2. Quant. of inerem. of nouns in 

_ -ór, 585, IL, 5, (1). 

ORrATIO Os Liqua, see Lndirect Dis- 
coursé. Oratid récta, 522, 1. 

Orbis, decl., 62, IV. 

Orbó, constr., p. 219, foot-note 1. 

Order of vowels in strength, 22. 

Ordinal numbers, 172; 174; decl., 179. 

-orius, 6 in, 587, LIL, 1. 

Órnó, constr., p. 225, foot-note 3. 

Ord w. two aces., 374, 2; w. subj., p. 
274, foot-note 1. Ord omitted in 
adjurations, 569, IL., 3. 

Orpheus, decl., 68. 

Orthography, 1, L ; 2 ff. 

Ortus w. abl., 415, II. 

-Grus, compar. of adjs. in, 169, 3. 

_ O in -órus, 587, L., §. 

Os, quant. of increm., 585, IL, 1. 

Os, ossis, decl., p. 38, foot-note 4; o 
in, 579, 8. 

-OS, suflix, 320, II. Sound of -os, 
11,1. Greek neuters in -os, 68, 6. 
Decl. of nouns in -ds, -0s, 83; 133, 
4, N.; gend., 99; 102. Os or os 

final, 580, III. ; 581, VII. 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 


Ossua, p. 50, foot-note 1. 

Ostrea, plur., 142. 

-osus, adjs. in, 328; 6 in, 587, L., 6. 
-Otis, 6 in, 587, I., 3. 

-Otus, 6 in, 587, L., 7. 

Ovid, versification, 630. 

Owing, constr. w. verbs of, 533, I., 1. 
-OX, -Ox, decl. of nouns in, 96. 
Oxymoron, 637, XI., 5. 


E 


P changed to 5, 33, 2; to m, 33,8, N.; 
developed by 7», 34, 1, N. 

Paene w. perf. ind., 471, 2; w. hist. 
tenses of indic., 511, 1, N. 4. 

Paenitet, constr., 409, Il. ; 410, IV. 

Palam w. abl., 437, 2. 

Palatais, 3, IL, N. 1, I., 1. 

Palus for palus, 581, rx. LIUM 

Palaster, decl., 153, N. 1, 1). 

JPunthüs, voc., 54, N. 4. 

rapae, interj., 312, 2. 

Far, constr., p. 205, foot-notes 1 and 
3; quant. of increm., 585, I., 4, (1). 

Paraleipsis, 637, XL, 2. 

Parasitic u, 5, 4. 

Pardoning, dat. w. verbs of, 385, II. 

Faréns, gen. plur., p. 38, foot-note 2. 

Parentage expressed by abl., 415. 

Parenthetical clauses in indir. disc., 
524, 2, 1); inindir. clauses, 529, IL., 
N. 1, 9). 

Pariés, es in, 581, VI., 1. 

París, decl., 68. 

Paroemiae verse, 604, N. 2. 

Paronomasia, 637, XI., 7. 

Pars, acc, 64, N. 9. l'urs, partes, 139. 
Fars in fractions, 174, 1. Larte, 
partibus, constr., 425, 2. Pars w. 
plur. verb, 461, 1. 

JPurticeps w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3. 

Participation, gen. w. adjs. of, 399, I., 
8; w. verbs of, 410, V., 3. 

PaRTICIPLEs, 200, IV.; endings, 248. 
Particip. in seq. of tenses, 495, IV. 
Agreement of GA 438, 1; 460, 
1. Particip. for infin., 535, L, 4. 
Use of particip., 548 ff. ; denoting 
time, cause, manner, means, 549, 1; 
condit., coneess., 549, 2; purpose, 
549, 3; for relat. clause, 549, 4; for 
cem clause, 549, 55 w. negat., 549, 

.l. Particip. rendered by noun, 
549, N. 2. 

PanmICLES, 302 ff.; adverbs, 303 ff. ; 
preps., 307; 308; conjs., 309 ff.; 
interjections, 312. Syntax of parti- 
cles, 551 ff.; adverbs, 551 ff. In- 
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terrog. particles, p. 152, foot-note 3 ; 
is 1; 005,8. -Ain particles, 581, 
$8 

Partum, 304, L, 1; w. gen., p. 209, 
foot-note 3. Partim—partim for 
pars—pars, 461, 5. 

Partitive apposition, 364. Part. gen., 
396, IV.; 397. 

Parts of speech, 88. 

Partus, decl., 117, 1, 2). 

Parum w. gen., p. 209, foot-note 3. 

Parvus, compar., 165. Parvi, constr., 
p. 213, foot-note 2. 

Passer, decl., 60. 

Passive Voice, 195, IT. ; impers., 195, 
II., 1l. Passive constr., 464; 534, 
1. Passive like middle, 465. 

Passus, 648, IV., N. 

Jüstor, pater, decl., 60. 

Paterfamilias, decl., 196. 

Fatior, constr., p. 310, N. 1. 

Patrials, 331, N. 1; quant. of increm., 
585, IL, 5. 

Patronymics, 322. 

Pauci, defect. 5159, II. 

Pause, caesural, 602. 

Pix, defect., 133, 5. 

Peci, decl., p. 50, foot-note 1. 

PECULIARITIES, in conjugat., 235 ff.; 
in seq. of tenses, 495 ; in expressions 
of purpose, 499; of result, 502. Pe- 
culiarities in Rom. calenaar, 642. 

fecus w. short increm., p. 343, foot- 
note 3. 

Pedester, decl., 153, N. 1, 1). 

Pelagus, decl., 51, 7 ; gend., 53, 2. 

Penalty, how expressed, 410, III, 

Pendtés, decl., 64, 2, 4). 

Penes w. acc., 483; es in, 581, VI., 2. 

Oen constr. of names of, 380, 

., 2, 2). 

Pentameter, 603, N. 2; dactylic, 614. 

Penthemimeral eaesura, p. 350, foot- 
note 4. 

Penthemimeris, 597, N. 9. 

Penus, gend., 118, (2). 

Per in compds., 170, 1; 844, 5; w. 
acc., 8972. Per w. acc., 433; 438,1. ; 
denoting agency, 415, L, 1, N. 1; 
manner, 419, IIl., N. 3. Per se, 452, 
IN. Position of per in adjura- 
tions, 569, IL., 3. Z' in per, 579, 3. 

Perceiving, constr. w. verbs of, 535, I. 

Percontor w. two aces., 374, 2. 

Perrect TENsE, 197; 198. Perf. sys- 
tem, 222, JI. Perfect stems, 252 ff. 
Perf. wanting, 262, N. 2; 272, N. 2; 
282; 284, N. 2. Perf w. pres. 
meaning, 997,1.,2. Syntax of pert. 
indie., 471; subj., 481; in subj. of 
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desire, 483, 2; in potent. subj., 485, 
N.1; in prohibitions, 489, 3). Perf. 
in seq. of tenses, 492; 493; 495; 
496, lI. Perf. in condition, 507, 
II. ; 509; 511, 15 511.2, N.; 518, 
N. 1.5 1H concess., 915, IL. 2 7 ih 
temp. clauses, 518, N. 1; 520, N. 1; 
in indir. disc., 525, 1; 527, IL. ; 527, 
I N.2, Perf, intin., 537... Porf. 
partieip., 550; rendered by verbal 
noun, 049, 8, N. 2. -/sin perf. subj., 
581, VIIL, 5. Quant. of pen. of 
dissyllabie perfects, 590. Quant. of 
first two syllables of trisyllabic re- 
duplicated perfects, 591. 

Perhibeor, constr., 534, 1, N. 1, (2). 

Pericles, decl., 68. 

Periculum. est w. subj., p. 274, foot- 
note 3. 

Period, Lat., 573. Periods of Lat. 
literature, 640. 

Periphrastic conjugat., 233; 234; use, 
466, N.; p. 261, foot-note 4 ; 476, 1; 
in condit. sentences, 511, 2. Peri- 
nhrast. fut. infin., 537, 3. 

Jei« : w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3; 
of ger., p. 315, foot-note 3. 

Permásceó w. dat., p. 201, foot-note 1. 

Permiciosus w. dat., p. 205, foot-note 1. 

Person of nouns, 44; verbs, 199; in 
indir. dise., 526. 

PERSONAL pron., 188, 1; 184; use, 446; 
reflexive use, 448; 449. Pers. end- 
ings of verbs, 947. Pers. constr. in 
indir. questions, 529, 6; in pass. 
voice, 534, 1. 

Personification, 637, IX. 

Persuading, dat. w. verbs of, 385, II. 

Pertacdet, pertaesum est, constr., 410, 
IV., notes 1 and 3. 

Pés, és in compds., 081, VI., 1. Pés 
as unit of measure, 648, IV. 

eto, constr., 374, 2, N. 4. 

Phalaecian verse, 629, I. 

Pherecratic verse, 628, II. and IV.- VI. 

Phocais, à in, p. 345, foot-note 1. 

Puonetic Cuances, 19 ff. Phonet. 
decay, p. 12, toot-note 1. 

Phryx, decl., 68. 

Phi, 812, 4. 

Pige, constr., 409, III. ; 410, IV. 

Pili, constr., p. 213, foot-note 3. 

Pix wants gen. plur., 133, 5; w. short 
increm., p. 348, foot-note 2. 

PracE, adverbs of, 805, I., IL., and 
Til. ; 305, N. 2, 1). Endings of 
designations of place, 823. Constr, 
w. verbs meaning £o place, 380, N. 
Place whither, 380; where, dat., 
885. 4, 4); abl, 425; locat., 425, 


Por, insep. prep., 308. 
|^. 844, 6 


SUBJECTS. 


2 


II.; 426; whence, 419. djs. oi 
place for Eng. adverbs, 443, N, 9. 
Plautus, quantity of syllables in, 578, 
N. 2; 580, III., notes 2-4; metres, 
633, ILI. 

Pleasing, dat. w. verbs of, 385, I. 

Plebécula, formation, p. 159, foot- 
note 1. 

Plebs, quant. of inerem., 585, IIT., 8. 

Plenty, constr. w. verbs of, 410, V.; 
421, II.; 421, N. 1; w. adjs. of, 
42], I. 

Plenus w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 8. 

Pleonasm, 636, 11I. y 

PLUPERFECT, 197; 222, If.’ Plup. 
indic., 472; 476, 2; in seq. of tenses, 
493; in temp. clauses, 518, N. 2; 
521, II., 1. Plup. subj., 482; in 
subj. of desire, 483, 2; in seq. of 
tenses, 493; 495, I.; 496, II., (2); 
in condit., 507, IIL.$ 509, Nee. 
510; 518, N. 1; in concess., 515, II., 
3; in temp. clauses, 518, 1; 519, 2, 
N. 1; 520, II. ; 521, IL., 2; in indir. 
disc., 527, 2; 527, II. and III. ; 527, 

te 

PLuRAL, 44; wanting, 130. Plur. 
forsing., 130, 3; 446, N. 2. Plur. 
w. change of meaning, 132. - A in 
Greek plur., 581, IIL, 1. -Js in 

lur., 581, VIIT., 1. 

Plürimi,indef. 2um., 175, N. 3; gen. 
of price, p. 218, foot-note 2, 

Plis, 165, N. 1; without quam, 417, 
1, N. 2. Plüyés, constr., p. 218, 


foot-note 2; 405. Quant. of increm. 


of plus, 585, V., 2. 
Poetical dat., 380, 4; 385, 4; 388, 4. 
Pollux, quant. of increm., 585, V., 2. 
Polypus, wu in, 581, IX., 3, N. 
Polysyndeton, 636, IIL, 1. 
Pondé, 648, I. 
one w. ace., 438. 
Pond, constr., 380, N, O in posui, 
positum, 592, 2. 
Por for port, 


y 9. 

Porticus, gend., 118, (1). 

Portus, decl., 1i, L2 

Poscó w. two accs., 314, 9. 

Position, syllables when long by, p. 
338, foot-note 3. 

Positive, 160; wanting, 166, 
compar., 444, 2, N, 3. 

PossEssivE pronouns, 185; w. gen., 
363, 4,1); 398, 3; for gen., 396, IL., 
N.:401, N, 8 ; w. refert and énterest, 
408, L, 2. Use of poss. pron., 447 ; 
reflex, 448; 449. Possessive compds., 
848, III. "Possessive gen., 396, I. 


Pos. for 


COT | IR REEL 


| 


] Vuare, 304, tis i, N. ; 


| 
| 
| 


/ 


/ 


~ 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 


Quam si, 513, II. 
non minus — 
quam, 555, I 
quam, 590, IIL, 1. 
Quamd»ii, 311, 1. 
Quamobrem, 554. i i9. 
Quamquam, p. 75, foot-note 1: 
4; in concess l : ; 811, 
d "et. 915, I. ; 515, notes 1 
pem e Heer 524, 1, 2). 
vis jd Var 
ee enh 
uandd, inter : 
811. l and 25 5:05 IV.; relat, 
516 7; in causal clauses 
916. Quando in compds., 594, 8 
Quandóquidem, 311, 7; 6 in, 594, 8 
EPA 16; 575 ff.: ius ot, 16, 
AN. 3; gen. ruls, 576 ff. Quant. 
in final > : 
in ina’ Sviables, 579 ff.; incre- 
men, 582 ff. ; deriv. endings, 587 ; 
stem - syllables, 588 ff.; syllables 
before two consonants or a double 
consonant, 651. 

Quantumlibet, quantumvis, 911, 4. 
Quantumvis in concess., 515, N. 6. 
Quantus, relat., 187, 4; interrog., 188, 

4; aces 191. Quanti, constr., 

p. 213, foot-note 2 ; 405. 
Quantusvis, indef., 191. 
Qudpropter, 554, IV., 2 


Tam—quam, 
po nón magis— 
4 l. Mhil aliud 


554, IV.,25 2 

| in, p. 841, foot-note 2. 

| Quasi, 811, 2; w. quidam, 456, 2; in 
condit. , 518, II. Jin quasi, 581, L., 
1; ain, 594, 10. 

Quavis, indef., 305, V. 

Que, 910, 1; p. 151, foot-note 1; 554, 
I. Zdem—Qque, 451, 5. Que—que, 
et—que, que—et, que—atque, neque 
(nec)—que, 554, I., 5. Position of 

ue, 569, IIL, 4. Que lengthened 
in Vergil, 608, V., N. 2. 

Quercus, decl., 119, 4. 

Queror w. infin., p. 310, foot-note 2. 

Questioning, constr. w. verbs of, 374, 

3 


/ 


Questions, 351; double, 353; delibe- 
rat. in indir. disc., 523, II., 1, N.; 
rhetor., p. 297, foot-note 2; indir., 
598, 2 ; 529, I. 

Qui, relat. pron., 187 ; 453; interrog., 

188; 454; indef., 189; 190; 455 ; 

correlat., 191. Qui w. subj. of pur- 

pose, 497, I. ; of result, 500, I. ; 503. 

Qui in condit., 507, 25 concess., 515, 

, TIT. ; 515, N. 4; causal clauses, 517. 

| Qui dicitur, voedtur, 453, T. Quod 

~ gs adverb. acc., 453, 6. Quod in 
restrict. clauses, 503, N. 1. J in 
eui, 581, I., 1. 

Qui, adverb, 187, 15 188, 2. 


Quiris, quant. of increm., 585, 


417 


as un. 7; in causal clauses, 516; 
: iy at., 517, 3, 2); w. infin., 594. 
ou A in quia, 581, III., 3. 
Vr pil ud gen. relat., 187, 3. 
E » Indef., 190, 2, 1) ; 191; use, 


Quidem, w. pron., 446, N 
: « ap 
oft II; 669, IL, 8. 

ves, quant. of increm., 585, III 
uilibet indef., 190, 9,2): dx 
E c^, gen. indef., 190, 2, 2); use, 
zuin, p. 75, foot-note 2 
subj., 500, II. ; 501 17 


Quinam, ^ 
ws veaja U 


position, 


[2] 


; 311, 6i. 


Pai 


Quinquátrüs, rend., 118, (2). 


Quippe, p. 75, foot-note 25 w. relat., 


511,5, ly i 
., 2. 

Quis, interrog., 188; use, 454; indef., 

ie 190 ; id 455 ; rata: 191. 
in qués, 579, 3. in gua, in- 

oe si 9, 3. Quid odesae 636, 
A da 

Quis for quibus, p. 74, foot-note 5. 

Quisnam, 188, 3. 

Quispiam, indef., 190, 2, 1); use, 455. 

Gwisquam, indet., 190, 2, 1) ; use, 457. 

Quisque, gen. indef., 190, 2, 2) ; use, 
458; w. abl abs., 491, N. 3; w. 
plur. verb, 461, 3. Placed next 
swus or sud, 569, L., 2. 

Quisquis, gen. relat., 187,8. Quid- 
quid used of persons, 453, 1, N: 

Quitum, 4 in, 590, 1. 

Quivis, gen. indef., 190, 2, 2); use, 
458 ; às in, 581, VIIL., 3, N. 

Quo, 304, IT., 3, N. ; 305, II. ; 811, 5; 
w. part. gen., p. 209, foot-note 8 
w. subj. of purpose, 497, 1I. 

Quoad, 311, 1; w. part. gen., p. 209, 
foot-note 3; in temp. clauses, 519. 

Quocircd, 554, 1V., 2. 

Quocumque, 305, N. 1. 

Quod, p. 151, foot-note 1; 311, Fo in 
causal clauses, 516. 

Quod-clauses, 540, 1V., w. N. Nise 
quod, 555, {IL., 1. See also Qui. 

quos on e quoius for cujus, p. 4; 

-note 5. 

Quolibet, 305, TI. 

Quom, 305, 1V.; p. 151, foot-notes 1 
and 4 ; 811, 1, 4, and 7. 

ee 311, 5; w. subj., 497, II. ; 
499, 3, N. 2. 

Quoniam, composition, p. 6, foot-note 
-—b; $11, 7; in causal clauses, 516; 
w. relat., 517, 8, 2). 
Quoque, 310, 13 554, L., 


4; position, 
569, IT. ; o in, 594, 10. 


418 


Quóquóo, 305, N. 1. 

Quorsum, 305, II. 

Quot, relat., 187, 4; interrog., 188, 4; 
correlat., 191. 

Quotannis, 304, IL., 1, N. 

Quotiéens, 305, IV. 

Quotus, relat., 187, 4; interrog., 188, 4. 

Quóovis, 305, 1I. 

Quum, 305, 1V.; see Cum. 


R 


34, 2; dropped, 36, 

‘ems in 2, 60 ; verb- 

steno *z Spine, 256, 1. Decl. of 
nouns in”, 77. Quant. of final syl- 
lables in 7, 580, IL., w. N. 2. 

-rà, -ra, suffixes, 320. 

Radix, decl., 59. 

eastrum, plur., 143, 2. 

Ratio, circumlocutions w., 636, IIL., 
10. 

Ratum, a in, 590, 1. 

Ravis, decl., 62, U., 1. 

Re, insep. prep., 308; in compds., 
844, 6; ein, 594,2. Re for re, 594, 
9, N. 3. 

-re for ris, 237. 

Reading, rhythmical, €oT. 

Reipse, p. 78, foot-noie 5. 

Reason, clauses expressing, 516. 
Recollection, adjs. of, w. gen., 399, I., 
2; gen. of ger., p. 315, foot-note 2. 
Recordor w. gen., 406, II. ; w. aco., 
WES N. 1, (1); w. abl. w. dé, 407, 

ay. 


Reciis0, constr., p. 279, foot-note 2. 
Red, insep. prep., 308; in compds., 
44, 6 


agi 

Reduplicated pronouns, 184, 4; per- 
fects, 255, I. Quant. of first two 
syllables of trisyllabic reduplicated 
perfects, 591. Increm. of redupli- 
eated forms of verbs, 586, 2. 

Reduplication in pres., 251, 6; perf., 
255, I. ; compds., 255, I., 4. 

Refert, constr., 406, ITI. ; 408. 

Refertus w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3. 

Reflexive pron., 184, 2. Reflex. use 
of pron., 448; 449. 

Refusing, constr. w. verbs of, 505, II. 

Regarding, verbs of, w. two accs., 378 ; 
w. two dats., 890, N. 1, 2); w. gen., 
408. 

Regno w. gen., 410, V., 3. 

RzramirvE Pronoun, 187; correlat., 
191; use, 453. Abl. of relat. for 
postquam, 430, N. 2.  Relat. at- 
tracted, 445, 8. Relat. clause w. 
subj. of desire, 483, 6 ; purpose, 497, 


INDEX OF 


SUBJECTS. 


I.; result, 500, I.; 503; to charac. 
terize indef. or gen. anteced., 508, 
I.; after anus, sdlus, etc., 508, IL., 
1; after dignus, indignus, édoneus, 
aptus, 503, II., 2; after comparat. 
w. quam, 508, 1L, 8. Relat. clause 
in condit., 507, 2; concess., 515, 
IIL, w. N. 4; causal clause, 517. 
Relat. clause w. infinit., 524, 1, 1); 
supplied by particip., 549, 4. Posi- 
tion of relat., 569, III. ; before prep., 
569, II., 1. Position of relat. clauses, 
572, IL, N. 
Relaxó, relevd, w. abl, p. 219, foot- 
mote 1. i 
Relieving; constr. w. verbs of, 414, 1. 
Relinquó w. two dats., 390, N. 1, 2). 
Aéliquus, meaning, 430.N. 9. Réli- 
quà facere, 401, N. 4. ius 
Remaining, constr. w. verbs of, 501, 


Remembering, constr. w. verbs of, 407. 
RE constr. w. verbs of, 409, 
. 5 410, I. 

Reminiscor w. gen., 406, II. 

Repeated action denoted by imperf. 
indic., 469, II.; plup. indic., 518, 
N. 2, 2); imperf. or plup. subj., 
bis. dq i 

Repelling, dat. w. verbs of, 385, 2. 

Repentinus, à in, p. 845, foot-note 5. 

Reposcd w. two aces., 814, 2. saa 

Requiés, decl., 187, 1; quant. of in- 
crem., 585, I. 3. 

Res, decl., 120; w. adjs., 440, N. 4. 
Circumlocutions w. és, 636, II1., 10. 

Resisting, dat. w. verbs of, 385, I. 

Réespiblica, decl., 126. 

Restat w. subj., p. 276, foot-note 2. 

Restis, decl., 62, III. 

Restrictive clauses w. guod, 508, N. 1. 

Resvtt, subj. of, 500 ff; substant. 
clauses of, 501; peculiarities, 502; 
in relat. clauses, 503; w. quin, 504; 
w. special verbs, 505. Position of 
clauses of result, 572, IIL, N. 

Réte, decl., 68, 2, (2). 

Reticentia, 636, L, 3; 637, XI., 8. 

ie 59; quant. of increm., 585, 

Phea, 2 in, 517, L., 2, (8). 

Rhetoric, figures of, 634, N.; 637. 

Rhetorical questions, 523, II., 2. 

Rhythm, caesura of, p. 857, foot-note 1. 

Rhythmic accent, 599. 

Rhythmical reading, 607. 

Rided w. ace., 871, IIL., N. 1. 

Rivers, gend. of names of, 42, I., 2; 
PER 

-ro, suffix, 320, II. 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 


Rogo w. two aces., 374, 2; w. subj., 
p. 274, foot-note 1. 

Joma, decl., 48, 4. 

Roman pronunciation of Lat., 5 ff. 
Roman authors, 640. Roman calen- 
dar, 641 ff. ; money, weights, and 
measures, 646 ff. ; names, 649. 

Roots, 314. Root-stems, 315. 

Jos without gen. plur., 133, 5. 

Rostrum, rostra, 139. 

-rs, decl. of nouns in, 65, 3, (1); 90. 

Rudis w. gen., p. 210, foot- note 3. 

Rules of syntax, 553. 

Jus, decl., 64, N. 3; 133, N. ; constr., 
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ed e ur of Eng. adverb, 443, 
wie (1): 

Scilicet, 304, IV., N. 2. 

“SCO, inceptives in, 337. 

Sé, insep. prep., 308 ; in compds., 844, 

6; &in, 594, 2. 

Second decl., 51 ff. Sec. conj., 207; 
208; 225; 261 ff. ; e in imperat., 581, 
IV., 3. See. pers. sing. of indef. 
gou, 484, IV., N. 2. 

Secondary tenses, 198, II. Secondary 
stems, 315; 318. Second. suffixes 
p. 154, foot-note 4. rie 

Secundum 000, 433 5 433, T. 

, écris, decl., 62, III. 

Secus, ‘sex,’ defect., 134. Secus, 


380, 2, 1). are, 419, l. | Pe 
426, 2. 
-rus, compar. of sar. j 
REDE js. in, 163, 3. 


quant. of pen., 590, 1.. 


S 


nd, 7; 18, IL. ; changed to r, 

dropped, 36, 3, N. 35 36, 5, 1). 

ms ins, 61. Decl. of nouns in s, 

; 65,3; 19 ff. ; quant. of increm., 

,1.,2; 585,IL, 2. Final sylla- 

s in s short before following con- 

nant, 576,1, N.2. Finalsdropped 

poetry, 608, L., N. 3. 

auonymies in, 322. 

a, suffix, 320, II. 

heer, compar., 167, 2; w. gen., p. 

205, foot-note 3. 

Baepe, compar., 306, 4. TN 

Bal, decl., 133, 5. Sal, sales, 132. A 

in sal, 579, 2; quant. of increm., 

585, L., 4, (3). 

Salix w. short increm., p. 343, foot- 
note 2. 

Salüber, decl., 153, N. 1, 1). 

Salütüris without superlat., 168, 3; 

w. dat., p. 205, foot-note 1. . 

Samnis, quant. of increm., 585, IV., 2. 

M quam, as adverb. phrase, 305, 

. 4. 

-Sapid w. ace., 311, IIL, N. 1. 

Sapphic verse, 604, N. 1 $7029 VI. 

and VII. Sapphic stanza, 631, II. 

and III. 

atis, compar., 306, 4; w. fes gen., 

p. 209, foot-note 3; compds. w. dat., 

384, 4, N. 1. 

Satum, a in, 590, 1. 

Satur, decl., 150, N., 2). 

Saying, constr. w. verbs of, 534, 1, N. 

1, (2). 

Scanning, 607, N. 

Seazon, p. 361, foot-note 1. 

Scelus w. supine, 547, 1. 

eidi, i in, 590, 1. 


* otherwise,’ p. 145, foot-note 5. 

Sed for sé, 184, 5. Sed, insep. prep., 
808; in compds, 344, 6. 

Sed, 310, 3; 554, IIL, 2. Non sdlum 
(non modo or non tantum)—sed 
etiam, 554, L., 5. Sed, sed tamen, 
resumptive, 554, IV., 3. Position 
of sed in poetry, 569, HI, N. 

Sedes, gen. plur., p. 36, foot-note 4. 

Sedtamen, 554, 11L., 3. 

Seeming, pred. gen. w. verbs of, 403. 

Selling, gen. w. verbs of, 405. 

Semel, p. 145, foot-note 4. 

Sementis, decl., 62, III. 

sae eg ee 268, 3; 283; 465, 

2 


Seminex, defect., 159, II. 
Semi-vowels, 3, Te: 1 
Senarius, 603, N. 6; 622. 
Sendtus, decl., 119, 3. 
enden two dats. w. verbs of, 390, 
at, 2), 
Sencea, metres, 633, IL, notes 2 and 3. 
Senex, decl., 66; compar., 168, 4. 
SENTENCES, syntax, 345 ff. ; classifica- 
tion, 345 ff. ; simple, 347; 357; 
complex, 348; 359; compound, 349 ; 
declarat., 350; in indir. dise., 523, 
I. ; imperat., 354. See also Exclama- 
tory, Interrogative, Conditional. 
Separation, dat. w. verbs of, 385, 4, 
2). <Abl. of separat., 413; 414. 
E parat. producing emphasis, 561, 
Il. 
Sépse for se, 184, 5. 
SEQUENCE OF ‘TENSES, 491 ff.; pecu- 
liarities, 495. 
Sequitur w. subj., p. 276, foot-note 2. 
aaa how begun and continued, 554, 
12 15. 0. 
Series, defect., 122, 2. 
Serving, dat. w. verbs of, 385, I. 
Servus, decl., 51. Ea 
Sascenti used indefinitely, 174, 4. 


420 


4, 
Sese for se, 184, 
647. 1 
xpo séstertium, 647, III. an 
IV. 


646 ; 647. 
bee QU) setius for quominus, 497, 
2, N. 
2. 
UN of names of, 53, 1, (2). 
Short syllables, 575. ji 
Shorteniug of vowels, is it e 
Showing, two aces. D : 7 om 
Si derivat. and us iine dot te d; 


note 7: 
in idi , 807 Eg, : 


1 quid 


em, 5 [5 
-Si, sufilx, 320, if: 


foot- ~note 2; 


| 951, N, 
636, HE: V 
Sicut, Siculi, 911, 9. 
em tor sim, 204, 2 


is, adjs, in, B. 
Silver age, 640, Jr 
Silvester, ( decl]. Er E 
“Sim jn’ perf. A 
verbs, 304, n 


1, 1). 
240, 4; 


wmilas, com par., 


9, foot-note 1; w. 
M. 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 


= to see Whats Sonants, Bao E 
07,8, N. 9 7 
nx in Greek’ du 


304, III, 9. 
2; redundant? 


in ad- 
uifix, p. 156, foot-note 9, 

Simile 637, T. 

163, 9; w. dat., 


d 


I., 2; gen 
w. adjs. of, 399, : 
Or Es p. 315, t 
verbs o 
Se M IL So in fut. perf., 
WE dedi 
240, 4. 
4, 8 
uui s. i4 on foot- im. 5 
Sol decl., 60 ; 133, b; 6 in Sean 
pars non sdlum—sed etiam ( 
etiam), 554, L., 5. Bes | 
i decl., "1515 for m 
P. h pe '. Gen. of solus w. 2 
d 398, 3. Solus qui w. subj., 
2) 
vee dU ‘ 9, foot-note 1. | 
SA) iim a ellipsis Of, 300, LN. | 
opted son, 649, 8. 


die 
CU 
Sons, defect, ; 159] 
-Sorius, din, 587, III. LE 
Sors, ab]. , 64 4, N. 3 
Sotadean ? Verse, 626, N. 2. 
Source, ab]. of, 413; 418. 
pace, acc. of, 878 
paring, dat. s 
pecial constr. i 
in Spec. constr. . 898, 
Speciés, dec]. » 13, 2. 
Specificati 


Speech, ? parts ‘of, 38. 


speech, 634 f£. 
* OD. ip. 205, pes, deel. ; 122, 9. 
foot-note 3. phina, decl. 1 s. foot-note 3. 
-simo, Suffix, p. 156, foot-note 9. Spirants, 8, IL, x 
Simple ; sentence, 947; 857. Sim mp. ele- | Spodié, constr. | p. 2 19, 9 foot-note: 7. 
ments, 357, 9 2; subject, 858 ; pred., pondaie line, ’ 610, 3 
; Simple Words, 313, N.'9 
Simul, p. 145, foot 


Simutie, simula 


“note 4; "Bll, 2 MW 


abl., (2. Simul atque) ác in 
| temp. clauses, 518; w. perf. indio., 


Spondee, 597,” f 
quare measure Rom. , 648, V. 
Stadium, 648, IV. N 

Stanza, 606. ata of 


Horace, 631, 

tatu, constr. 498, T | N.; p. 9274 

7Que, 311, 1; in temp. foot-note b | 

. Clauses, 518; Ww, perf. indio, ; 471, 4. TEM in decl., 46 Stem-characte; 

Sin, 311, 3; in condit. 507' gp. p. tie, stem-ending, 46, 8. Stem 
282, foot-note - Sin aliter, 552, 3. ec]. 43. 15: Deol Ito. 

Sin in Greok dat. plur., 68, 5, Decl. 1I] :97,1; 58 

22€ W. abl., 434. 62 

ingular, 44’. 


; Wanting, 131, 
imastra, constr, » 425, 
Sind, constr. 


situm, 590 1 


ily HAS 


Size, gen. of 419; 2, be 


0 NE 


P 310, iocus lo Jin 


8, 315 ff. | 
S, quant. 588 ff.: va- 
riation in, 598 


rimitives W. 
BE ste stomp able 595. 
Ste 


W. gen p. 219, foot-note 4. 
Stirpe, constr, RAE 1 ,N. E. 
titi, 4 in, 590, 1 


INDEX OF 


Sto w. abl., p. 226, foot-note 1. Zin 
steti,a in statum, 590, 1. 

Strigilis, decl., 62, III. 

Striving, constr. w. verbs of, 498, II. 

Strix w. short increm., p. 348, foot- 
note 2. 

Strong caesura, p. 356, foot-note 4. 

Strués, decl., p. 36, foot-note 4. 

Studed, constr., 498, II., N. 1; p. 274, 
foot-note 2. 

Studidsus w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3; 
w. gen. of ger., p. 315, foot-note 2. 
Sub in compds., 344, 5; w. dat., 386. 
Sub w. acc. or abl., 435; 435, N. 1; 

435, I. 

Supsect, 856, 1; simple, 358; com- 
plex, 359 ; modified, 359, N. 1. Subj. 
nom., 368. Subj. indef., 518, 2. 
Subj. aecc., 536.  Infin. as subj., 
538. Subject clauses, 501, I. Sub- 
jects compared, 535, 5. Dat. w. 
adjs. signifying swbject, 391, I. Posi- 
tion of subj., 560. 

Subjective gen., 396, II. 

SuBJUNOTIVE, 196, II. Syntaxof subj., 
477 ff.; tenses, 478 i: sequence, 
490 ff. Subj. in prin. clauses, 483 
ff. ; in subord. clauses, 490 ff. Subj. 
of desire, 483; 484; potent., 485; 
486; of purpose, 497 ff. ; of result, 
500 ff. ; in condit., 507 ff. ; in con- 
cess., 515; in causal clauses, 516; 
517; in temp. clauses, 519 fE. ; in 
indir. diso., 523 ff. ; in indir. clauses, 
529 ff. ; in indir. questions, 529, I. 
Subj. in questions of surprise, 486, 
IL,N. Subj. of desire for imperat., 
487, 4. -J/s in subj., 581, VIII., 4; 
-is, 581, VIIL, 5. 

SuBoRDINATE CLAvusrs, 348, N. 2; 490 
ff.; in indir. disc., 524.  Subord. 
conjs., 911; 555; elements, 857, 1; 

osition, 572. 

Substantive pron., p. 70, foot-note 2, 
Substant. clauses, 532 ff. ; 540; of 
purpose, 499, 3; of result, 501. Sup- 
stantives, sce Nouns. 

Subter w. ace. or abl., 435. 

Suffixes, 46; case-suflix, 46, 1l. Suf- 
fixes in format. of words, 313 ff. 
Primary suffixes, 320. 

Sui, decl., 184; use, 448; 449; placed 
next quisque, 569, L, 2. J in sbi, 
581, L, 2. 

Suitableness, constr. w. adjs. of, 391, 
L. ; 391, IL., 1, 2). 

Sum w. dat., 387; two dats., 890, N. 
1, 1); pred. gen., 403; 404; abl., 
415, IIL., N. 15 p. 226, foot-note 1. 

Summus, meaning, 440, N. 2. 
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Supellex, decl., 64, N. 8; 180, 1, 4). 

Super in compds. w. acc., 372; dat., 
886; abl, 434, N. l. Super w. ace. 
or abl., 435; 435, N. 2; 435, I. 

SUPERLATIVE, 160; irreg., 163; want- 
ing, 168; 169; forme by mdximé, 


170. Superlat. w. part. gen., 397, 
3; E 209, foot-note 3. Use of su- 
perlat., 444. 

Superne, e final in, 581, IV., 4. 

Superus, compar., 168, 3. 

SuPrNE, 200, III. ; endings, 248. Su- 


pine system, 222, III. Supine stem, 
256. Supine wanting, 262, notes 1 
and 2; 265; 266; 267, 8; 271,1 and 
2; 272, 15 272, notes 1 and 2; 276; 
978; 981; 982; 284; 984, N. 9. Su- 
pine in seq. of tenses, 495, IV. Use 
of sup., 545 ff. ; sup. in wm, 545; 
546; w. e0, 546, 25 w. iri, 546, 3; 
sup. in #, 545; 547. Quant. of pen. 
of dissyllabie supines, 590. 

Supra w. acc., 483; 433, 1.) 

Supremus, meaning, 440, N. 2. 

Surds, 3, iL, 5, 2; 9, N: 1, 1, 2. 

-Surio, desideratives in, 338. 

Surname in names of Roman citizens, 
649, 2. 

Süs, decl., 66. 

Suus, 185; 448; 449; placed near 
Ligue ee 569, I, 2. 

Syllabic caesura, p. 356, foot-note 4. 

Syllables, 8; 14; 15, 3; quant., 575 
ff. Final syl. of verse either long 
or short, 605. 

Syllepsis, 636, II., 2. 

Symbols, num., 180. 

Synaeresis, 608, III. 

Synaloepha, synapheia, 608, L., N. 5. 

Syncopated pron., 186, 3. 

Syncope, 608, VII. ; 635, 2. 

Synecdoche, 637, IV. 


‘Synesis, 636, IV., 4; 363, 4; 438,6; 


445, b; 449, 3; 401. 

Synizesis, 608, IlL, N. 3. 

Synopsis of Decl. IH, 69-98. Syn.of 
conj., 223-230. 

Syntrax, 845 ff.; sentences, 845 ff.; 
nouns, 362 ff. ; adjs., 438 ff ; prons., 
445 ff. ; verbs, 460 ff. ; particles, 551 
ff. Rules of syntax, 558. Arrang. 
of words and clauses, 559 ff. Figures 
of syntax, 634, N.; 6386. 

Systole, 608, VI. 


T 


T, sound, 7; 18, II. 7 changed to 
d, 83, 2; assimilated to « or 8, 34, 
1; dropped before s, 36, 2; when 
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final, 36, 5, 2). Stems in Z, 58. 
Gend. of nouns in £7, 11h. T 
changed to s in supine, 256,. 1. 
Quant. of final syllables in £, 579, 
2; 580, IL. ; 530, i, N. 2, 1). 

-ta, -ta, suilixes, 320. Nouns in -ta, 
325. 

Tuedet, constr., 409, III. ; 410, IV. 

Taking away, dat. w. verbs of, 885, 2. 

Talis, 186, 4; correlat., 191. 

Talpa, gend., 48, 5. 

Tam, p. 15, foot-note 1; 304, L., 4; 
305, V. ; meaninz and use, 551, N. 
2. Tam—quam, 555, Il., 1. 

Tamen, 310, 3; 554, 1IL., 2; compds., 
554, 1II., 3. 

Tametsi, 311, 4 ; in concess., 515, Il. 

Tandem in questions, 351, 4. 

Tauquam, 311, 2. Tunguam, tan- 
quam si, in condit., 513, II. 

Tantisper, 304, V., N. 2. 

Tantopere, meaning and use, 551, N. 2. 

Tantum abest ut, 502, 3. Non tan- 
ae etiam (verum etiam), 554, 

2:5 

Tantus, demonstr., 186, 4; correlat., 
191; w. interrog., 454, 4. Zanti, 
eonstr., p. 215, foot-note 2; 405. 
Tantum abest ut, 502, 3. 

-tar, suffix, 320, I. 

-tas, nouns in, 325. 

Taste, ace. w. verbs of, 371, III. 

-tat, suffix, p. 157, foot-note 9. 

Tautology discriminated from  pleo- 
nasm, p. 371, foot-note 1. 

Taxis for tetigeris, 940, 4. 

Teaching, two aces. w. verbs of, 374. 

Téd for £e, 184, 5. 

Tempero, constr., 385, 1. 

Templum, decl., 51. 


Temporal conjs., 311, 1; 555, I. 
ake clauses, 518 {f. ; position, 
BISUAL,N. 


Tempus est w. infin., 533, N. 3. 

Tener, decl., 150, N., 1). 

Trewnses, 197; prin. and histor., 198. 
Tense-signs, 242; 243. Tenses of 
indic., 466 ff.; subj., 478 ff.; im- 
pe 487 ff. Seq. of tenses, 490 

‘Tenses in temp. clauses, 518, 
notes 1 and 2; in indir. disc., 525. 
Tenses of infin., 537 ; particip., 550. 

Tento, constr., 498, IL, N. 1. 

Tenus, p. 145, foot-note 5; w. gen., 
898, 55 w. abl., 434 ; after its case, 
434. N. 4; 569, IL. 

Ter, ein, 519, 3. 

-ter, suílix, 320, II. ; p. 155, foot-note 
1. Adverbs in -Zer, 304, IV. Nouns 
in -ter, 396 ; decl., 60, 3. 


SUBJECTS. 


Terence, peculiarities in versification, 
578, N. 2; 580, IIL, notes 3 and 4; 
metres, 633, ILI. 

Terminational compar., 161 ff. 

Terra, constr., 425, 2. Terrae, locat., 
p. 229, foot-note 1. 

Terrester, decl., 153, N. 1, 1). 

Testis sum, constr., 535, L., 8. 

Tte for te, 184, 4. 

Tetrameter, 603, N. 2; dactylic, 616. 

Tetrapody, 597, N. 4. 

Tetrastich, 606, N. 

Théebais, a in, p. 945, foot-note 1. 

Thematie vowel, p. 94, foot-note 1; 
201. 

Thesis, 600. 

Thinking, constr. w. verbs of, 534, 1, 
N.1,(2); 585 1 4X 

Third decl., 55 ff.; adjs., 152 ff.; -o 
in, 581, IL, 2. Third conj., 209; 
210; 927; 998: 209 1b 

Threatening, dat. w. verbs of, 385, Il. 

-ti, suflix, 320; p. 157, foot-notes 7 
and 9. 

-tià, suffix, p. 158, foot-note 1. 

Tibur, decl., 66, 4. 

-ticius, adjs. in, 333, 5. 

-tico, suffix, p. 156, foot-note 8. 

-ticus, adjs. in, 330, 1. 

-tié, suffix, p. 158, foot-note 1. 

-tilis, adjs. in, 333. 

-tim, adverbs in, 304, L, 1. 

-tima, suffix, p. 156, foot-note 9; 
-tima, p. 157, foot-note 9. 

Time, adverbs of, 805, N. 2,2). Ace. 

abl., 429 ; 3879, 1. 


of time, 379; 
Time denoted by preps. w. acc., 
879,1; 429, 2; w. abl., 429,1. Time 
since, 430, N. 3, Adjs. of time, 443, 
N. 2. ‘Time denoted by particip., 
549, 1. See also Temporal clauses. 

Times or morae, 597. 

Time, constr., 385, 1; p. 274, foot- 
note 3. 

-timo, suffix, p. 156, foot-note 9. 

-timus, o, wm, suflx, p. 157, foot- 
note 9. Adjs. in -£àmus, 380, 1. 

-tio, -tion, -tioni, suflixes, p. 158, 
foct-note 1. Nouns in -d20, 326. 

Tis tor tui, 184, 5. 

Titles, superlat. as, 444, 1, N. 

-tivus, adjs. in, 333, 5. 

Tmesis, 636, V., 3. 

* To,’ how translated, 8384, 3. 

-to, suffix, 320, II. 

-t0 for £or in imperat., 240, 5. 

Tonitrus, decl., 117, 1, 3). 

-tor, suflix, 320, II. 

-tor, suffix, p. 155, foot-note 1. 
Nouns in -£or, 326 ; as adjs., 441, 3. 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 


toria, -torio, suffixes, p. 158, foot- 
note 4, O in toria, 587, III., 4. 

torium, -torius, 6 in, 587, LIL, 4. 

Zot, demon., 186, 4; correlat., 191. 

Totiéns, 305, IV. 

Totus, demon., 186, 4. 

Totus, decl., 151, 15 w. loc. abl., 425, 
2. Totus for Eng. adverb, 443, N. 
1, (2). 

Towns, gend. of names of, 42, II., 2; 
constr., 428; whither, 380, ll.; 
whence, 412, II. ; where, 425, II. 

-tra, suffix, 320, I. 

Trador, constr., 534, 1, N. 1, (2). 

Trdns in compds., 844, 5; w. acc., 
872; w. two aecs., 376. Trans w. 
ace., 433 ; 433, I. 

Transitive verbs, 193, I. 

Translation of subjunctive, 196, II. ; 
infin., 200, I. 

Trees, gend. of names of, 42, U., 2; 
names of, in -us, decl., 119, 2. 

Tres, decl., 175. 

Tribrach, 597, II. 

Tribué w. two dats., 390, N. 1, 2). 

erie deci, 117, 1,/ 1); gend., 118, 
(1). 

-tric, suffix, p. 158, foot-note 4. 

Tricolon, p. 352, foot-note 8. 

Trihemimeral caesura, p. 356, foot- 
note 4. 

Trihemimeris, 597, N. 4. 

Trimeter, 603, N. 2. 

Tripody, 597, N. 4. 

Tristich, 606, N. 

Tristior, tristis, decl., 154. — Tristis 
w. force of Eng. adverb, 443, N. 1, 


1). 

TÁS S Tlabie reduplicated perfects, 
quant. of first two syllables, 591. 

- trix, nouns in, 326 ; as ad;s., 441, 3. 

‘tro, suffix, 320, II. 

Trochaic verse, 603, N. 1; 618 ff.; 
stanza, 631, X.; caesura, p. 356, 
foot-note 4. 

Trochee, 597, 1L. ; irrational, 598, 1, 1). 

Tropes, 637, V., N. 

-trum, nouns in, 326. 

Truths, gen., expressed by pres. in- 
dic., 467, 11l.; in condit., 508, 5; 
511, 1. 

Tt changed to st, ss, or s, 35, 3. 

Ta, decl., 184. J in tibi, 581, L., 2. 

-tu, -tü, suffixes, 320. 

-tua, -tiidon, suffixes, p. 158, foot- 
note 3. 

Tuli, u in, 590, 1. 

Tum, p. 75, foot-note 1; 304, I., 4; 
805, IV.; in series, 554, L., N. 2. 
Tum—tum, cum—tum, 554, L., 5. 


| 
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-tum, nouns in, 323. 

Tumultus, decl., 119, 3. 

Tunc, 804, I., 4 ; 305, IV. 

-tuo, suffix, p. 153, foot-note 1. 

-ttira, suffix, p. 158, foot-note 4, 
Nouns in -tara, 326. 

-turio, desideratives in, 338. 

-türo, suffix, p. 158, foot-note 4. 

Turpis w. supine, 547, N., 1. 

Turris, decl., 62. 

-türus, suffix, p. 155, foot-note 1. 

Tus, defect., 133, N. 

-tus, adverbs in, 304, IV. ; nouns in, 
326 ; adjs. in, 328. 

-tüs, nouns in, 324 ; 325. 

Tussis, decl., 62. 

-tut, -tiiti, sutlixes, p. 158, foot-note 
3. 

Tuus, possess., 185. 

Two aces., 373; 374. Two dats., 390. 


Two negatives, 553. Two copula- 
tives, 554, L., 5. 
U 
U, à, sound, 5; 10; 11. Uw. sound 
of w,5, 4; 10, 4, 5). U parasitic 
4, foot-note 5; interchanged 


with v, 29; dropped, 36, 4. U- 
nouns, 116. Nouns in Z, defect., 
134. Sup. in £,545; 547. Uoru, 
final, 580, I. ; in increments of decl., 
585; 585, V. ; conj., 586; 586, IV. 
U as consonant, 608, I1I., N. 2. 

-u, suffix, 320. 

U ber, neut. plur., 158, 1. 

U bi, 304, IL]., 2 5 805, I. ; p. 151, foot- 
note 1; 311, 15; w. part. gen., p. 
209, foot-note 8; in temp. clauses, 
518; 471,4. 7m wb, 581, I, 2; 

uant. of ult. in compds., 594, 9. 

U pee ue, ubiubi, p. 75, foot-note 3; 
305, N. 1. 

U bivis, 305, I. 

-ubus for -bus, 117, 1. 

-uceus, z in, 587, Hi1., 1. 

-ücus, adjs. in, 333, 5. 

-udo, in, 587, I., 2. 

-üg OO, nouns in, 324, N.; à in, 587, 
I 4 

Ui, sound, 12, 2. 

-uis for -4s, 117, 2. 

-ula, nouns in, 321 ; w in, 587, 11., 3. 

-ulentus, v in, 587, 1V., 1. 

-ülis, 4 in, 587, I., 4. 

Ulius, decl., 151, 15 use, 457.. 

Ultertor, ultimus, 166. | Ultimus, 
force of, 440, N. 23 442, N. 

Ü ltrá, w. acc., 433; 438, I. 

-ulum, -ulus, in nouns, 321; in 
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adjs., 332; 333, 5; compar., 169, 3. 
U in -ulum, -ulus, 587, IL., 8. 

-um in gen. plur. of nouns, 57; p. 
36, foot-notes 3 and 4; p. 38, foot- 
note 2; 67; adjs., 158, 2. ouns 
in -us and -um, heteroclites, 139; 
heterogeneous, 144.  Adverbs in 
-um, 304, I., 3, 1); num., 181, N. 
2; superlat., 306, 6. Supine in 
-um, 545; 546; w. €0, 546, 2; w. 
tri, 546, 3. 

-tim for drum, 49, 3; drum, 52, 8. 

-üna, « in, 587, I., 5. 

Üncia, 646, 1, N. ; 646, 3, 1)—4). 

Unclothing, acc. w. verbs of, 377. 

-uncula, -unculus, diminutives 
in, 321, 3. 

Unde, wndelibet, 305, II. . 

-undus, -undi, for -endus, -endi, 
239. 

Unguis, decl., 62, IV. 

Union, dat. w. verbs denoting, 385, 4, 
3). 

Unlike, gen. w. adjs. meaning, 391, 
II., 4, (2). 

Unquam, 305, 1V. 

-unt, suffix, 320, II. 

Unus, decl., 151, 1; 175; followed by 
abl. w. prep., p. 209, foot-note 1; 


gen. of, w. possess., 398, 83. | Unus 
Ww. force of Eng. adverb, 443, N. 1, 
(2). Unus qui w. subj., 508, LI., 1. 


-ünus, 4 in, 587, I., 5. 

Unusquisque, decl., p. 77, foot-note 1. 

-uo, suffix, 320, il. Denom. verbs 
in -u0, 3385. 

-ur, suffix, 320, II. ; decl. of adjs. in, 
150, N.; gend. of nouns in, 111; 
114. 

Urbs, decl., 64. 

Urging, constr. w. verbs of, 499, 2. 

-urio, vw in, 587, IV., 2. 

-us, suffix, 320, II. ; adverbs in, 304, 
I, 3, 1); nouns in, 326, 2; 327. 
Us for e in voc., 52, 2. Decl. of 
nouns in us, 51; 85; 1163 in 45,84 ; 
quant. of increm., 585, V.,1. Decl. 
of names of trees in ws, 119, 2. 
Neuters in ws, Decl. IL, 51, 7. 
Gend. of nouns in vs, 4s, Decl. Ii, 
111; 115. Nouns in ws and wm, 
heteroclites, 139; heterogeneous, 
144; 145. Compar. of adjs. in us 
preceded by vowel, 169, 2. Us or 
us final, 580, III., w. N. 2; 581, IX. 

Useful, dat. w. adjs. signifying, 391, 
E5:84,991, IL, 1,42). 

Uspiam, usquam, 305, I. 
sque w. preps., 483, N. 2. 
aec., 437, 1. 


Usque w. 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 


Usus w. abl., 414, IV. 

Ut, uti, 804, III., 2; 305, V. ; 811; p. 
151, foot-note 1. Ut, ut primum, 
‘as soon as,’ 471, 4. Ut w. subj. 
of desire, 483, 1; w. subj. in ques- 
tions, 486, II., N.; w. subj. of pur- 
pose, at Il. ; after verbs of fear- 


ing, 498, IIL., N. 1. U£ ne, ut non, 
for ne, 499, 1. Ut omitted, 499, 2; 
502, 1. Ct w. subj. of result, 500, 


II. Ut si w. subj. in condit., 513, 
ll. Ut inconcess., 515, U1. Ut—sic, 
ut—iia, involving concess., 515, N. 
5. Ut—ita w. superlat., 555, IL., 1. 
Ut w. relat., 517, 38,1). Ufin temp. 
clauses, 518. Ut quisque—ita, 458, 
2. Quant. of ult. of uc in compds., 
594, 9. 

-ut, decl. of nouns in, 78. 

Uter, decl., 65, 1, 2). 

Uter, decl., 151, 1; correlat., 191. 

Utercunque, uterlibet, uterque, utervis, 
decl. 151, N. 2. Uterque, constr., 
397, N. 2; meaning and use, 459, 
4; w. plur. verb, 461, 8. Js in 
utervis, 581, V11IL., 8, N. 

Uti, sec Ut. 

-Utim, 4 in, 587, l., 7. 

Utinam w. subj. of desire, 483, 1. 
tor, constr., 421, I. ; 421, N. 4; ge. 
rundive, 544, 2, N. 5. 

Utpote, 311, 7; w. relat., 517, 3, 1). 

Utrinde, 804, ML, N. —* 

Utrum, 310, 2, N.; 811, 85 858. 

-ütus, 7 in, 587, L., 7. 

Uu avoided, p. 15, foot-note 1. 

-uus, adjs. in, 333, 5. 

-ux, decl. of nouns in, 97; -ac, 97, 
IN 

V 


V originally not distinguished from 
u, 2, 5.. Sound of e, T. Pointer. 
changed w. w, 29; treated as guttu- 
ral, 30, N. 1; changed to c, 33, 1, 
N. ; dropped, 36, 4. 

-va, suffix, 320, I. 

Vacuus w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3. 
fae, 819, 8 ; w. dat., 381, N. 3, 3). 

Và, interj., 812, 1. 

ns quam in adverb. phrase, 305, 

. 4. 

Value, gen. of, 404. Gen. w. verbs of 
valuing, 404. 

Vannus, gend., 58, 1, (2). 

Variable rad. vowel, 20, N. 25 57, 2: 
58, 1, 2) ; 60, 1, 2); 61, 1, 2). 

Variation in quant. of stem-syllables. 
598, 1. 

Varieties of verse, 609. 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 


Vas, decl., 136, 2. 

Vas, a in, 579, 3; quant. of increm., 
585, L, 4, (2). 

Vàtes, decl., p. 36, foot-note 4. 

Ve, insep. prop., 308; e in, 594, 9. 

Ve, vel, 310, 2; 554, 1L, 2. — Vel—vel, 
554, IL, N. Position of vel in po- 
etry, 569, IIL, N.; in prose, 569, 

E 


o 

Velut, 811, 2; 554, IL., 2. 
dut si, in condit., 518, IT. 

Vendlis w. abl., p. 226, foot-note 1. 

Venit in mentem w. gen., 406, N. 

Venter, decl., 65, 1, 2). 

Vér without plur., 130, 1, 4) ; quant. 
of increm., 585, in. à. 

Verb stems, format. of, 249 ff. 

Verbal endings, analysis of, 241 ff. 
Verbal roots, 314, I. Verbal nouns 
in z defect., 134. Verbal nouns w. 
infin., 533, 3, N. 3. 

VERBs, ErymoLogy oF, 192 ff.; classes, 
193; voice, mood, tense, numb., 
pers., 194 ff. ; infin., ger., sup., par- 
ticip., 200; conj., 201 ff.; prin.’ 
parts, 202; paradigms, 204 ff. ; com- 
parat. view, 213 1E. ; verbal inflec- 


"elut, ve- 


tions, 220 ff. ; systems, 222; synop- | 
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modifiers of verb, 567. -O, o, in 
verbs, 581, IL, 2; -d, 581, ILL, 3. 

Vere, 304, 11., 2. 

Vereor, constr., p. 274, foot-note 3. 

Vergil, versification, 630. 

Veró, p. 146, foot-note 1; 310, 3; 
v IIL., 2 and 4; position, 569, 

Verse, caesura of, p. 357, foot-note 1. 

Verses, 601 ; name, 603 ; varieties, 609. 

VersIFIoaTIon, 596 ff. Feet, 597. 
Verses, 601; names of, 603; 604. 
Figures of pros., 608. Varieties of 
verse, 609. 

Versus, p. 145, foot-note 5; w. ace., 
433; as adverb, 433, N. 2; position, 
569, II. 

Verto w. two dats., 390, N. 1, 2). 

Veri, decl., 117, 1, 2). 

Verum, 310, 3; 554, IIL, 2; món 
solum (nón modo or non tantum)— 
verum eam, 554, L, 5. Verum, 
verumtamen, resumptive, 554, IV.,3. 

Verumtamen, 554, II, 3. 

Vervex, quant. of increm., 585, III., 3. 

Vescor, constr., 421, I. ; 421, N. 4. 

Vesper, decl., 51, 4. — Vesper (for «es- 
peris), decl., 62, N. 2. 


sis, 223 1f.; dep. verbs, 231 ff.; | Vespera without plur., 130, 1, 4). 


periphrast. conj., 233 ff. ; peculiari- 
ties in conj., 235 ff.; analysis of 
verbal endings, 241 ff. ; tense-signs, 
242 ff.; mood-siyns, 244 ff.; pers. 
endings, 247 ff. ; format. of stems, 
249 ff. ; pres. stem, 250; 251; perf. 
stem, 252 ff. ; sup. stem, 256; clas- 
sification, 257 ff. ; Conj. 1., 257 ff. ; 
Conj. II., 261 ff. ; Conj. IIIL., 269 ff. ; 
Conj. IV., 284 ff. ; irreg. verbs, 289 
ff. ; defect., 297 ff. ; impers., 298 ff. ; 
derivation, 335 ff.; denom., 335; 
frequent., 336; incept., 837; desid- 
erat., 338; dimin., 339; compds., 
344. 

Verbs, Syntax or, 460 ff.; agree- 
ment, 460 ff. Verb omitted, 368, 
8; 523, L, N. Voices, 464; 465. 
Indic. and tenses, 466 ff. Subj. and 
tenses, 477 ff. ; subj. in prin. clauses, 
483 ff. Imperat. and tenses, 487 ff. 
Subord. clauses, 490 ff. ; seq. of 
tenses, 490 ff. Purpose, 497 ff. ; re- 
sult, 500 ff.; condit. sentences, 506 
ff.; concess. clauses, 515; causal 
clauses, 516; 517; temp. clauses, 
518 ff.; indir. dise., 522 ff. ; indir. 
clauses, 528 ff. Infin., 532 ff. Sub- 
stant. clauses, 540. Ger., 541; 542. 
Gerundive, 543; 544. - Supines, 545 
ff. Particip., 548 ff. Position of 


Vespertinus, à in, p. 345, foot-note 5. 

Vestras, decl., 185, N. 3. 

Vestri, vestrüm, 446, N. 8. 

Vetó, constr., p. 310, foot-note 1; 
vetor, 584, 1, N. 1. 

Vetus, decl., 158 ; compar., 163, 1, N. ; 
167, 2. 

Viciniae, locat., p. 229, foot-note 1. 

Vicinus w. dat., p. 205, foot-note 1. 

Vicis, defect., 133, 1. 

Vidé, é in, 581, IV., 3. 

Vidélicet, 304, IV., N. 2. 

Videor, constr., 534, 1, N. 1, (1). 

Vir, decl., 51, 4, 1) ; 7 in, 579, 8. 

Virgó, decl., 60. 

Virtits, decl., 58. 

Virus, decl., 51, 7 ; gend., 58, 2. 

Vis, decl, 66; p. 388, foot-note 4: 
quant. of increm., 585, IV., 2. 

Viedum, 555, I., 1. 

-VO, suffix, 320, II. 

Vocative, irreg., 52, 2; 68,8. Syn- 
tax, 369. Voc. in exclamat., 381, 
N. 3,1). Position of voc., 569, VI. 
J in Greek voc. sing., 581, L., 2; -4 
in, 581, III., 2; -es in, 581, VI., 3; 
-iis in plur., 581, IX., 2. 

Voices, 195; 464; 465. 

Voló w. eth. dat., 389, N. 2; w. subj., 
E. 274, foot-note 1; 499,2; w. in- 

n., p. 310, foot-note 1. Volens w. 
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dat. of possess., 387, N. 3. Increm. 
of volo and compds., 586, 1. 

Volucer, decl., 153, N. 1, 1). 

Volucris, p. 36, foot-note 3. 

-volus, compds. in, 342, 1; compar., 
164 


Voti, constr., 410, IIL., N. 2. 
VowELs, 3, L; sounds, 5; 9 ff. ; 15, 
1. Classification of vowels, 3, I. 


Phonet. changes, 20 ff. Vowels | 
lengthened, 20; shortened, 21; 
weakened, 22; contracted, 23; 


changed, 24; assimilated, 25; dis- 
similated, 26; dropped, 27; inter- 
changed with consonants, 28; 29. 
Variable vowel, 20, N. 2; 57, 2; 
Be, ty 2$). 60, 1,92): 6l, dah, 
Favorite vowels, 24. Vowels de- 
veloped by liquids or nasals, 29, N. 
Order of vowels in strength, 22. 
Themat. vowel, p. 94, foot-note 1; 
251. Vowel-stems, compar. of adjs. 
in, 162, N. Final vowel clided, 
608, I.; shortened in hiatus, 608, 
IL, N. 3. Quant. before two con- 
sonants or a double cons., 651. 

Vulgus, decl., 51, 7 ; gend., 53, 2. 

Vulpecula, p. 159, foot-note 1. 

-vus, adjs. in, 333, 5. 


W 


Want, gen. w. verbs of, 410, V., 1. 
Watches of night, 645, 1. 

Way, adverbs of, 305, N. 2, 3). 
Weak caesura, p. 356, foot-note 4. 


SUBJECTS. 


Rev of vowels, 22 ; diphthongs, 

23, N. : 

Weights, Roman, 646; 648. 

! d apparent ellipsis of, 898, 1, 
2 


Winds, gend. of names of, 42, I., 2. 

Wishing, constr. w. verbs of, 535, II. 

Without, constr. w. verbs of being 
without, 414, I. 

Women, names of, 649, 4. 

Words, formation of, 318 ff. ; deriva- 
tion, 321 ff. ; arrang., 559 ff. 


X 


X, sound, 13, II. ; dropped, 36, 8, N. 
2. Decl. of nouns in z, 64; 65, 3; 
91 ff; gend., 105; 108. X length- 
ens preceding syllable, 576, II. 


Y 


Y only in foreign words, 2, 6; sound, 
5,2; 10 ff. Decl. of nouns in y, 
73; gend., 111. Yor gy, final, 580, 
I. ; in increments, 585. 

-ys, decl. of nouns in, 68, 2; 86; 
gend., 107. Fs final, 580, III. , 

-yX, -yX, decl. of nouns in, 97, N. 2. 


Z 


Z only in foreign words, 2, 6 ; length- 
ens preceding syllable, 576, II. 
| Zeugma, 636, 1L, 1. 
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